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SOCIAL  HYGIENE  * 
A  REVIEW  AND  FORECAST 

SYBIL  NEVILLE  EOLFE,  O.B.E. 

General  Secretary,  National  Council  for  Combating   Venereal  Diseases, 
London,  England 

That  "ideals  shape  our  destiny"  is  true  of  individuals,  of 
nations,  and  of  races.  If  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  is 
to  be  along  lines  of  progress,  we  must  verify  and  clothe  the 
facts  of  science  with  the  inspiration  of  a  living  faith  capable 
of  demanding  and  of  securing  willing  service  and  personal 
sacrifice. 

It  is  our  ideal  that  each  child  should  be  well  born  and 
should  be  endowed  with  the  inherent  qualities  of  health, 
mental  ability,  energy,  and  the  capacity  for  love  and  service. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  to  clamor  for  a  redistribution  of  wealth 
or  for  the  possession  of  material  goods,  if  we  do  not,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  a  generation  able  to  appreciate  and  use 
them?  How  many  of  this  generation  are  not  handicapped 
from  birth  by  mental  and  moral  defect,  blindness,  deafness, 
ill  health  and  general  incapacity?  Yet  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge, slight  maybe,  but  far  more  than  finds  any  application 
in  practice,  of  the  laws  that  govern  life.  Having  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  it  is  surely  our  responsibility  to  strive  for 
conditions  under  which  our  knowledge  can  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  mankind. 

*  Address  before  the  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  19,  1924. 
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During  the  last  ten  years  several  factors  have  turned  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  world  to  the  problem  of  social  hy- 
giene. Among  them  may  be  named  the  spread  of  education, 
the  emancipation  of  women,  and  the  growth  of  biological 
knowledge  (or  popularization  of  science).  The  widespread 
appreciation  of  the  loss  and  suffering  incurred  in  human  life 
by  preventable  disease  and  by  inherent  defect  has  focused  at- 
tention on  public-health  problems  in  the  more  civilized  com- 
munities, and  inquiry  soon  demonstrated  that  one  of  the 
principal  factors  in  causing  defect,  degeneracy,  and  human 
Buffering  was  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

In  the  past,  these  diseases  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
direct  result  of  promiscuity;  in  fact,  many  people  thought 
that  the  act  of  promiscuity,  itself,  caused  the  diseases,  and 
for  this  reason,  they  were  never  mentioned  in  ordinary  so- 
ciety and  were  believed  to  afflict  only  prostitutes  and  those 
who  frequented  them.  Hence,  the  rigid  and  stringent  laws 
that  have  existed  for  centuries  in  many  countries,  restricting 
the  freedom  of  prostitutes  and,  later,  leading  to  their  com- 
pulsory medical  examination  and  treatment,  it  being  widely 
accepted  that  could  the  prostitutes  be  retained  in  a  noninfec- 
tive  condition,  the  diseases  would  be  eliminated.  It  is  medi- 
cally impossible  to  prevent  prostitutes  and  those  who  fre- 
quent them  from  spreading  their  infections  throughout  the 
community.  Therefore,  when  the  situation  was  reviewed  dur- 
ing the  Great  War  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  in 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  Governments  of  the  belligerent 
populations  through  their  fighting  services,  it  was  discovered 
that  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  prevalent  in  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community  and  that  they  were  in  no  way  limited 
to  the  prostitute  group. 

The  Great  War  gave  a  publicity  to  the  depredations  caused 
by  these  diseases  that,  otherwise,  it  would  have  taken  years 
to  obtain,  and  forced  the  general  public  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  problem. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  considerable  progress  in  deal- 
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ing  with  the  matter  from  the  medical  standpoint  has  been 
made.  A  brief  summary  of  the  more  important  and  interest- 
ing activities  in  combating  the  venereal  diseases  in  Europe 
has  been  included  in  this  paper  as  of  interest  to  many,  but 
before  discussing  these  matters  it  is  important  to  emphasize, 
clearly,  that  the  general  lines  of  social-hygiene  endeavor  are 
receiving  more  and  more  attention  throughout  the  world. 

The  progress  made  along  medical  lines  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  thrown  into  special  prominence  the  need  of  an 
active  social-hygiene  policy.  Recently,  much  of  the  work  of 
the  National  Council  has  been  devoted  to  creating  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  better  biological  education  for  the  rising 
generation,  supplemented  by  positive  teaching  on  sex  control 
from  parents  and  teachers,  with  emphasis  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  parenthood. 

The  problem  of  social  hygiene  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
human  race  to  the  conditions  of  an  industrial  civilization. 
Man  can  alter  social  conditions  very  rapidly,  while  in  bio- 
logical type  the  human  being  is  altered  extremely  slowly. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  we  acquired  a  sufficient  understand- 
ing of  the  biological  laws  that  govern  human  evolution,  and 
these  in  the  past,  therefore,  have  not  been  consciously  ap- 
plied, and  the  selection  of  type  has  been  left  to  fortuitous 
circumstance  with  the  result  that  we,  now,  have  peoples  in 
all  stages  of  evolution  endeavoring  to  live  under  uniform 
conditions  of  civilized  social  environment.  The  majority  of 
the  problems  that  come  within  the  sphere  of  social  hygiene 
have  arisen  from  this  maladjustment  of  biological  type  to 
existing  conditions. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  has  become  civilized  in 
its  expression.  Man  no  longer  clubs  his  enemy  over  the 
head,  but  proceeds  against  him  in  the  law  courts.  The  ac- 
quisitive instinct  has  altered  in  its  expression,  although  one 
would  hardly  call  it  civilized  in  spirit.  As  late  as  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  might  was  recognized  as  conferring  right.  The 
feudal  baron,  if  sufficiently  strong,  could  acquire  his  neigh- 
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bor's  lands  and  goods  by  force  and  retain  possession  of 
them.  The  law  now  prevents  such  gross  forms  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  spirit  behind  the  financier,  who  corners  the  essen- 
tials of  life  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  or  on  Wall  Street 
and  holds  them  up  to  ransom  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
exercising  the  same  acquisitive  instinct  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent method,  and  civilization  is  still  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
fair  balance  between  the  rights  of  the  many  and  the  acquisi- 
tive capacity  of  the  few. 

The  instinct,  which  civilization  has  not  yet  tried  consciously 
to  civilize,  is  that  of  race  preservation.  It  is  often  com- 
placently stated  that  man  is  "naturally  promiscuous." 
Would  it  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  to  say 
that  where  no  selective  value  has  been  placed  on  sex  control, 
where  tradition  and  social  custom  do  not  enjoin  it,  and  where 
opportunities  for  gratification  abound,  such  control  does  not 
exist  nor  could  we  logically  expect  it?  Is  there  actual  evi- 
dence to  support  the  statement  that  man  is  inherently  pro- 
miscuous? Is  monogamy  an  artificial  excrescence  or  an  evo- 
lutionary development?  If  the  former,  we  shall  expect  no 
evidence  of  its  existence  among  our  arboreal  cousins  or 
among  savage  races. 

Moszkouski,  from  his  observations  of  the  apes  in  Sumatra, 
tells  us  they  usually  live  in  families  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  one  or  two  young.  The  fact  that  the  family  re- 
mains as  a  unit  until  the  younger  offspring  are  sufficiently 
grown  to  lead  an  independent  existence,  shows  that  monogamy 
over  the  child-rearing  period  exists,  among  some,  at  least, 
of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

In  the  primitive  human  races,  we  find  every  kind  of  mar- 
riage custom  existing,  including  strict  monogamy,  polygamy, 
and  polyandry.  There  seem  to  be  several  factors  that  in- 
fluence the  form  of  marriage  and  the  family  among  the  primi- 
tive races  and  tribes.  The  underlying  principle  is,  of  course, 
the  need  of  providing  protection  for  the  mother  and  child, 
and  the  family  unit  of  father,  mother,  and  child  has  existed 
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since  primeval  times.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  the  early 
history  of  man,  he  did  not  live  in  herds,  at  first,  but  eked  out 
a  precarious  existence  as  a  hunter.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
primitive  hunting  races  are  those  practicing  monogamy  be- 
cause one  wife  and  her  offspring  is  as  much  as  one  man  can 
protect  and  maintain  in  food,  and  because  those  races  that 
have  been  bred  in  monogamy  are  probably  of  the  type  suited 
to  the  practice  by  biological  selection.  The  first  trace  of 
polygamy  is  found  in  the  dwellers  on  the  fertile  plains  where 
tribes  congregated  and  lived  a  less  nomadic  existence. 

At  the  present  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we 
have  man  in  practically  every  phase  and  stage  of  develop- 
ment, so  we  can  see  for  ourselves,  from  the  records  of  the 
anthropologists,  exactly  what  is  happening. 

We  do  not  find  promiscuity  reigning  in  all  the  savage 
tribes,  but  every  possible  variation  of  marriage  custom.  In 
Tibet  they  have  polyandry.  Usually,  the  eldest  brother  ac- 
quires a  wife  and  shares  her  with  his  younger  brothers. 
Many  of  the  men,  with  no  opportunity  for  promiscuity,  re- 
main unmarried  for  life,  and  when  unmarried  these  neces- 
sarily remain,  under  the  conditions  that  obtain,  without 
opportunities  for  extramarital  relations.  Polyandry  is 
attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  barrenness  of  the  land 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  sexes. 

Polygamy,  the  marriage  of  several  wives  by  one  man,  is 
the  present  custom  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Wherever 
there  is  a  stable  agricultural  or  pastoral  population  where 
one  man  by  his  labor  can  provide  more  food  than  is  needed 
for  one  woman,  and  under  conditions  where  female  and  child 
labor  can  increase  production,  there,  if  no  other  educational 
•or  civilizing  factors  come  into  play,  polygamy,  or  monogamy 
with  concubinage,  would  probably  be  found. 

Primitive  polygamy,  where  marriage  is  usually  a  form  of 
wife  purchase  (one  wife  equaling  three  cows  or  so  many 
sacks  of  maize),  often  gives  evidence  of  being  in  origin  a 
monogamous  custom,  where  the  first  wife  is  "principal  wife," 
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and  the  others  are  in  a  different  social  class.  The  same  mar- 
riage ceremonies  may  be  carried  out  in  each  case;  each  sub- 
sequent wife  may  be  duly  purchased,  and  the  man  will  assume 
responsibility  for  her  future  for  life.  But  it  is  approximating 
the  marriage  with  concubinage  and  shows  traces  in  recogniz- 
ing the  one  principal  wife  of  the  earlier  days  when  monogamy 
was  the  custom  of  the  tribe. 

At  the  present  time  among  man}'  primitive  peoples,  such 
as  the  hunting  tribes  of  the  South  American  Indians,  the 
aborigines  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Andaman  Islanders, 
the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  Negritos  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  even  some  of  the  Central  African  Pygmies, 
strict  monogamy  is  also  the  rule.  In  many  of  these  tribes, 
the  code  is  far  stricter  than  in  any  "civilized"  country,  in 
some  cases,  adultery  being  punished  by  immediate  death  for 
both  parties. 

It  is  among  many  of  these  people,  too,  that  the  test  for  fit- 
ness for  marriage  is  most  insisted  upon.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Indian  warrior  had  to  prove  his  fitness  to  found  a 
family  and  protect  a  wife  by  bringing  back  so  many  scalps. 
In  some  of  the  African  tribes,  a  rhinoceros  has  to  be  killed 
by  a  bachelor  as  a  proof  of  eligibility  for  marriage,  and 
among  the  Andaman  Islanders,  we  have  a  good  example  of 
the  equal  responsibility  of  the  sexes.  The  wives  share  with 
their  husbands  the  duties  of  ruling  the  household  and  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe. 

To  turn  to  history,  true  polygamy,  the  permanent  and  legal 
marriage  of  more  than  one  wife,  is  supposed  to  be  the  custom 
among  Moslem  peoples.  It  is  allowed  by  law  and  religion, 
but  obtains  in  practice  far  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

According  to  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  there  are 
among  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists  1008  and  1007  wives  re- 
spectively to  every  1000  husbands.  There  are  only  1021  wives 
to  every  1000  husbands  among  the  Mohammedans  of  India, 
so  that  even  if  no  man  had  more  than  two  wives,  all  but  21 
would  be  monogamous.  The  Mutazalite  doctors  taught  that 
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the  Koran  advocated  monogamy,  and  laid  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  clause  in  the  Koran  which  allowed  four  con- 
temporaneous marriages  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
admonition  "and  if  ye  fear  that  ye  cannot  be  equitable,  then 
(marry)  only  one."  They  argue  that,  as  it  is  not  humanly 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  his  treat- 
ment of  four  wives,  monogamy  must  be  considered  the  law. 
This  custom  is  now  being  actually  enforced  by  law.  Within 
the  last  year,  the  Turks  at  Angora  have  passed  legislation 
that  in  the  future  only  one  wife  will  be  allowed.  The  Egyptian 
Government  has  adopted  the  same  course. 

It  is  held  by  many  that  Christianity  initiated  the  ideal  of 
monogamy,  but  there  seems  but  little  historical  evidence  of 
this.  Not  only  do  we  find  strict  monogamy  where  no  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  teaching  exists,  but  we  find  polygamy 
practiced  long  after  the  Christian  faith  has  been  adopted. 
In  fact,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  (Westermarck)  that 
an  express  prohibition  of  it  was  not  pronounced  until  the 
convening  of  the  Kabbinical  Synod  at  Worms  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  find  that  monogamy  has  had  a 
biological  survival  value  and  that  those  races  most  nearly 
attaining  it  have  been  responsible  for  progress. 

The  Eastern  flavor  of  early  Christian  teaching  led  to  some 
confusion  of  thought  among  the  Northern  peoples.  Though 
monogamy  was  the  law  in  Greece  and  Rome  in  pre-Christian 
times,  moral  laxity  was  the  custom  then  as  now.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  rebellion  against  the 
flesh  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the  body,  banned  all  sex  as 
evil,  eulogized  celibacy,  and,  in  that  way,  rendered  a  great  if 
unwitting  disservice  to  the  race  by  attracting  into  convents 
and  monasteries  and  condemning  to  celibacy  many  of  the 
fittest  and  ablest  representatives  of  several  generations. 
With  the  corruption  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
tendency  ceased  to  have  such  racially  injurious  effects  as, 
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though  celibacy  was  enjoined,  parenthood  was  tacitly  per- 
mitted. 

Teaching,  however,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
the  attitude  toward  the  handing  on  of  the  sacred  torch  of 
life  from  one  generation  to  the  next  was  one  that  represented 
the  torch  as  poison  gas — an  unavoidable  evil  and  the  root 
of  all  sin.  We  have  not  yet  shaken  ourselves  free  of  this 
attitude  of  defilement  and  from  it  spring  many  of  our  social 
troubles  of  to-day. 

Although  in  Europe  and  America,  monogamy,  strictly  in- 
terpreted as  one  legal  wife,  is  either  the  law  or  the  practice, 
it  is  largely  among  the  poor  and  the  more  ethically  developed 
individuals  in  any  race  or  country  that  biological  monogamy, 
without  prostitution  or  promiscuity,  obtains  among  the  mass 
of  the  male  population. 

The  question  for  the  civilized  countries  to  ask  themselves 
is  this:  "Can  we  afford  to  risk  racial  decay  and  degeneracy 
by  tolerating  an  'unnatural'  promiscuity?"  This  is  racially 
infinitely  worse  than  polygamy.  Under  the  polygamous  sys- 
tem, the  primitive  race  limited  relationships  to  the  family 
group  and  the  man  undertook  the  responsibility  of  the  per- 
manent maintenance  of  those  women  with  whom  he  had  such 
relations. 

In  Europe  and  in  North  America,  women  have  acquired 
their  intellectual  independence  and  are  fast  acquiring  eco- 
nomic and  political  independence,  so  it  is  useless  to  talk  of 
reverting  to  polygamy.  We  see  from  anthropological  and 
biological  evidence  that  the  normal  channel,  through  which 
we  may  hope  to  reach  an  evolutionary  change  for  the  better 
in  the  inherent  quality  of  the  human  race,  is  monogamy. 
Evolution  operates  through  selection,  and  sexual  selection  is 
one  of  its  most  potent  forms.  Monogamous  marriage  focuses 
attention  on  the  value  and  importance  of  the  selection  of  the 
partner  in  parenthood.  A  stable  environment  and  a  civiliz- 
ing tradition  are  essentials  to  the  child  who  is  to  carry  the 
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race  forward,  and  only  monogamous  marriage  can  adequately 
provide  them. 

Biology  and  ethics  are  as  one  in  insisting  on  the  ideal. 
The  problem  for  us  to-day  is  how  it  may  be  realized  and,  at 
the  same  time,  due  freedom  be  given  to  the  individual.  Dur- 
ing the  last  century,  we  have  been  insisting  on  the  "rights  of 
man";  and  during  recent  years,  it  has  been  recognized  that 
woman,  also,  is  included  in  the  "genus  homo." 

The  young  people  of  to-day  receive  an  ever  stronger  im- 
pression of  their  right  to  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  but 
no  direct  teaching  as  to  the  duty  they  owe  to  the  race  and 
the  responsibilities  of  carrying  on  the  torch  of  life.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  command  from  revealed  religion  has 
largely  diminished.  This  exaggerated  importance  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  is  the  foundation  on  which  is  built  an  ill- 
digested  smattering  of  Freudian  psycho-analysis,  stimulated 
by  leisure  filled  with  sexually  suggestive  novels,  cinemas, 
plays,  and  amusements,  and  then  we  wonder  at  the  moral 
laxity  of  the  present  age!  The  present  generation  is  not  to 
be  condemned.  It  may  be  badly  taught  and  ignorant  but  it 
has  courage,  and  is  prepared  to  face  facts. 

The  fundamental  religious  sense,  that  of  requiring  an  ideal 
and  the  capacity  of  rendering  service  to  the  ideal,  remains. 

If  we  are  to  alter  the  social  custom  of  promiscuity,  we 
must  eliminate  from  social  conditions  those  factors  which 
encourage  the  practice  and  we  must  surround  the  rising 
generation  with  an  atmosphere  of  the  expectation  of  sex  con- 
trol. It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  alter  a  long  standing  tradi- 
tion, because  it  necessitates  convincing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  adult  population  of  the  need  for  change,  as  it  is  they  who 
direct  the  ethical  outlook  of  the  young. 

Present  conditions,  however,  seem  to  be  favorable.  Wide- 
spread attempts  are  being  made  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  introduce 
biological  teaching  as  to  the  facts  of  life  into  the  various 
educational  systems;  to  impart  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
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eugenic  ideal,  of  the  direct  responsibility  that  rests  on  par- 
ents for  the  quality  of  their  offspring;  and  of  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  conduct  and  the  racial  quality  of  such 
offspring  which  must  rest  on  a  foundation  of  widespread 
biological  knowledge.  Seen  from  this  angle,  the  persistence 
of  venereal  disease,  once  medical  knowledge  is  applied,  be- 
comes the  symptom  of  a  social  condition  and  it  is  the  social 
condition  which  we  must  seek  to  alter.  Therefore,  a  cam- 
paign against  venereal  disease  in  the  most  advanced  coun- 
tries is  developing  more  and  more  into  a  social-hygiene  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  is  to  so  alter  social  conditions  as 
to  place  a  selective  value  on  sex  control  and  to  increase  the 
social  value  of  the  family  as  a  biological  unit.  Having  given 
the  young  an  understanding  of  the  biological  laws  of  life 
and  withdrawn  the  taboo  which,  heretofore,  has  surrounded 
the  problem  of  sex  and,  thereby,  exaggerated  its  importance 
in  the  mind  of  the  adolescent,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
racial  instinct  develops  strongly  during  the  adolescent  period 
and  must  be  provided  with  an  outlet  along  social  channels  if 
its  expression  in  a  crude  antisocial  form  is  to  be  obviated. 
The  demands  of  the  emotions  must  be  met  and  adequate 
companionship  between  the  sexes  must  be  provided  under 
decent  conditions.  The  problem  of  recreation,  therefore,  be- 
comes of  real  importance,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  race.  Fortunately,  this  is  being  more  and  more  widely 
recognized  from  the  medical,  educational,  and  social  stand- 
points. As  a  practical  measure  for  reducing  promiscuity,  it 
has  proved  one  of  the  strongest  factors.  As  an  example,  the 
fall  of  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  among  the  British 
troops  stationed  in  the  Aldershot  Command  could  be  cited. 
In  1885,  the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  was  321  per  thou- 
sand. During  the  ensuing  years,  barrack  accommodation  was 
improved,  and  organized  recreation  for  the  men  vastly  in- 
creased, and  by  1902  the  incidence  had  fallen  to  86  per  thou- 
sand. The  modern  method  of  treatment  was  introduced 
within  the  next  few  years,  and,  of  course,  medical  measures 
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accounted  for  a  considerable  fall,  but  those  medical  measures 
were  in  force  throughout  the  British  army  and  did  not  alTect 
only  the  Aldershot  Command.  The  incidence  in  the  Alder- 
shot  Command  had  fallen,  in  1913,  to  29.8  per  thousand  while 
the  same  year,  in  the  London  Command,  it  amounted  to  95.6. 

An  even  more  striking  result,  uncomplicated  by  the  in- 
troduction during  the  period  of  an  altered  form  of  medical 
treatment,  was  obtained  in  the  British  army  in  Constanti- 
nople. Social  conditions  were  exceptionally  bad  and  re- 
mained unaltered  during  the  whole  of  the  period.  The  medi- 
cal treatment  was  uniform  during  the  whole  period,  but  when 
General  Harrington  took  over  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Black  Sea,  in  1921,  he  initiated  an  active  recreational 
and  educational  program,  which  resulted  in  halving  the 
venereal  rate  the  following  year. 

In  plain  fact,  those  who  are  provided  with  counter-attrac- 
tions do  not  indulge  as  frequently  in  promiscuous  intercourse ; 
if  the  attention  can  be  diverted,  the  racial  instinct  can  be 
sublimated  into  social  channels.  Therefore,  the  problem  of 
securing  adequate  facilities  for  recreation  for  every  adoles- 
cent member  of  the  community  is  one  of  primary  importance. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  that  the  increase  of  membership  of 
those  organizations  providing  recreation  has  been  most 
marked  since  the  War.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  had 
a  pre-war  membership  of  170,000  and  they  have  a  present 
membership  of  560,000,  while  a  group  of  London  boys'  clubs 
has  increased  its  membership  from  500  to  1100  during  the 
same  period. 

In  the  Northern  races,  the  age  of  maturity  is  between  16 
and  18  and  the  age  of  legal  majority,  in  most  countries,  is 
21,  but  the  average  age  of  marriage  is:  in  Germany  28  for 
the  man  and  25  for  the  woman;  in  Denmark,  29  for  the  man 
and  25  for  the  woman;  in  France,  29  for  the  man  and  25  for 
the  woman ;  in  England,  28  for  the  man  and  26  for  the  woman ; 
and  in  Italy,  28  for  the  man  and  24  for  the  woman.  Except 
in  the  case  of  France,  these  average  ages  have  changed  but 
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little  between  1876  and  1906.  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable 
that  economic  and  social  conditions  should  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  reduce  the  average  age  of  marriage.  Some  objection 
may  be  raised  to  this  on  the  score  that  while  physical  ma- 
turity is  reached  early,  with  the  rising  standard  of  education, 
mental  maturity  is  retarded,  and  that,  therefore,  early  mar- 
riages are  not  likely  to  be  intellectually  as  satisfactory  as 
later  marriages.  Evidence  on  this  point  is  most  conflicting. 
In  various  of  the  recent  inquiries  into  marriage  conditions, 
there  is  shown  a  high  percentage  of  successful  marriages 
among  those  marrying  early. 

A  judicious  balance  must  be  held  between  the  advantages 
of  early  marriage  from  the  racial  standpoint  and  from  the 
requirements  of  the  individual.  In  those  cases  of  early  mar- 
riage that  are  successful,  nothing  can  be  better  either  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  community;  on  the  other  hand,  reason- 
able opportunities  must  be  given  for  the  termination  of  such 
marriages  as  are  unsuccessful,  under  conditions  that  safe- 
guard the  welfare  of  the  children. 

If  greater  social  value  is  attached  to  sex  control  and  family 
stability,  and  if  conditions  are  to  be  secured  under  which  the 
commercialized  promiscuity  is  no  longer  tolerated,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  during  the  transition  period  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  certain  number  of  unstable  unions,  but  it  can  be  argued 
that  such  a  condition  is  infinitely  preferable  to  that  obtain- 
ing at  the  present  time,  under  which  professional  prostitu- 
tion and  widespread  promiscuity  exists. 

As  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  opinion  along  these  lines 
may  be  cited  an  extract  from  The  Relation  of  the  Sexes, 
being  the  report  presented  to  the  Conference  on  Christian 
Politics,  Economics,  and  Citizenship  at  Birmingham  (C.  0. 
P.  E.  C.),  which  was  convened  this  year  and  is  representa- 
tive of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Great 
Britain : 

If  we  are  to  leave  the  era  of  prostitution  behind,  is  it  not  inevitable 
that  we  should  pass  through  a  period  of  some  measure,  even  if  only  a 
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slight  measure,  of  loose  conduct  between  the  sexes?  And  if  we  really 
understand  it,  shall  we  not  say  that,  even  during  this  period,  we  are 
moving  forward?  We  shall  indeed  have  to  learn  to  forgive  sinners. 
Men  will  have  to  learn  to  forgive  what  are  called  "slips"  in  a  woman's 
life  just  as  they  have  all  along  condoned  them  in  their  own  lives. 
Harder  still,  women  will  have  to  learn  to  forgive  women  and  so  pre- 
vent the  unmeasured  justice  of  passing  life  sentences  on  girls  who 
trip  on  life's  threshold.  Such  forgiveness  will  not  encourage  laxity. 
Forgiveness  always  tends  to  redeem,  not  to  degrade.  What  we  must 
leave  behind  is  the  hypocrisy  which,  in  a  society  of  sinners,  visited 
cruel  penalties  on  those  who  were  simple  enough  to  be  found  out. 

The  task  of  social  hygiene  is,  first  and  foremost,  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  man  holds  in  his  own  hands 
the  destiny  of  the  future  of  the  race;  that  any  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  race  depends  on  Ms  conscious  effort  to 
attain  it ;  that  we  have  now  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  lines  along  which  such  progress  may  be  sought.  We  have 
to  apply  consciously  in  the  direction  of  progress  the  laws  of 
evolution  and  for  this  purpose  an  actively  held  ideal  is  essen- 
tial. The  Christian  doctrine,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  is 
a  scientific  truth.  What  we  desire  and  strive  for  sufficiently, 
we  can  obtain.  Therefore,  let  us  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  implant  the  ideal  of  racial  and  social  responsibility  into 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  and  strive  to  apply  our 
existing  knowledge  to  present  social  conditions  in  order  to 
secure  a  form  of  society  which  will  provide  a  medium  in 
which  they  can  develop  and  which  will  place  a  selective  value 
on  the  recognized  social  virtues. 

If  we  want  to  obtain  a  biologically  monogamous  race,  so- 
ciety must  select  as  parents  of  the  coming  generation  those 
who  can  conform  to  such  conditions,  and  we  must  recognize 
as  antisocial  types  those  who  are  so  impervious  to  an  active 
public  opinion  that  they  cannot  attain  a  sufficient  standard  of 
sex  control,  just  as  we  have  already  recognized  as  antisocial 
those  types  who  cannot  attain  a  sufficient  standard  of  self- 
control. 
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The  fallacy  that  man  is  "naturally  promiscuous"  must  he 
dispelled  and  youth  must  come  into  its  heritage  of  knowledge 
and  reason.  As  captains  of  their  souls,  the  coming  genera- 
tions can,  and  if  we  do  our  part  they  will,  continually  direct 
the  evolution  of  the  race  along  lines  that  may  eliminate  defect 
and  secure  that  improvement  in  racial  quality  that  will  insure 
the  torch  of  life  being  handed  on  as  a  pure  and  living  flame. 
But  first,  the  toil  and  the  sacrifice  without  which  no  ideal  can 
be  realized. 

Owing  to  the  work  of  Neisser,  Ehrlich,  Wassermann,  Metch- 
nikoff,  and  many  others,  the  germ  of  syphilis  was  discovered 
and  a  specific  cure  devised.  The  germ  of  gonorrhea  was 
discovered  and  a  form  of  treatment  provided  which  rendered 
the  individual  noninfective  and,  in  many  cases,  led  to  cure; 
but  one  of  the  outstanding  needs  in  medicine,  to-day,  is  a 
specific  cure  for  gonorrhea  such  as  we  already  have  for 
syphilis. 

In  the  democratic  countries  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  form  of  treatment,  which  would  in  many  cases  result  in 
cure  and  in  all  cases  lead  to  a  rapid  reduction  of  infectivity, 
led  to  the  demand  for  ample  provision  of  these  facilities  for 
the  general  population,  and  it  is  interesting  to  review  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  In  the  majority  of  countries, 
the  strength  of  the  existing  tradition  that  syphilis  and  gon- 
orrhea were  "prostitution  diseases"  prevented  a  purely 
public-health  conception  of  the  problem  being  immediately 
accepted. 

During  the  War,  it  was  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  make 
an  attempt  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment  for  the  active  male  population  of  the  belligerent 
nations  and  also  to  spread  among  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature,  dangers,  and  consequences  of  the  diseases,  a  knowl- 
edge which  is  now  bearing  its  fruits  among  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  Europe. 

Owing  to  the  moral  stigma  attached  to  these  diseases  by 
tradition,  the  vital  statistics  of  no  country  furnish  any  guide 
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to  their  incidence.  The  only  figures  that  are  at  all  trust- 
worthy are  those  drawn  from  the  naval  and  military  records, 
but  the  figures  giving  the  numbers  of  persons  now  under 
treatment  in  the  various  countries  give  some  indication  as  to 
the  success  of  the  medical  and  administrative  machinery  pro- 
vided by  the  various  governments.  A  fairly  generally 
accepted  figure  of  the  incidence  for  European  countries, 
before  general  facilities  of  treatment  were  provided,  was  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  urban  populations  were,  or  had  been, 
infected  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  diseases,  while,  at  the 
present  time,  Dr.  Ehlers  of  Denmark  estimates  about  4  annual 
new  infections  per  1000  population,  but  it  is  only  by  giving  a 
brief  summary  of  the  conditions  in  each  country  that  an 
adequate  review  of  the  position  can  be  obtained. 

DENMARK. — Since  1788,  facilities  for  the  free  treatment  of  the 
venereal  diseases  have  been  provided  for  the  poor  as 
in-patients  at  hospitals.  Modern  medical  progress  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  early  treatment,  and,  therefore,  out- 
patient free  treatment,  both  at  hospitals  and  at  private 
clinics,  is  now  provided.  The  well-to-do  usually  pay,  but  all 
can  receive  free  drugs.  Quack  treatment  has  been  illegal 
since  1672  and  it  does  not  exist  for  venereal  diseases.  Com- 
pulsory treatment  during  the  infectious  stages  has  been  in 
existence  since  1874. 

The  regulation  of  prostitution  was  abolished  in  1906.  It 
is  believed,  in  Denmark,  that  all  who  are  infected  have  for 
some  years  received  treatment.  Thanks  to  the  admirable 
Jersild  system  of  anonymous  notification,  the  figures  given 
of  persons  under  treatment  coincide  more  accurately  than 
elsewhere  with  the  incidence  of  disease.  The  decrease  in 
cases  of  syphilis  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  salvarsan 
treatment.  At  one  men's  clinic  only  5  per  cent  of  the  patients 
left  in  a  year  before  completion  of  treatment. 

There  is  legal  provision  forbidding  intercourse  to  those 
who  are,  or  suspect  themselves  to  be,  infected,  the  average 
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number  of  prosecutions  in  Copenhagen  for  this  offense  being 
60-70  per  annum. 

In  1922,  a  decree  was  issued  requiring  all  who  had  suffered 
from  venereal  disease  to  acquire  a  medical  certificate  of 
freedom  from  infection  before  marriage  or  to  arrange  for 
the  proposed  partner  to  be  informed  by  a  doctor  of  the 
danger.  Before  recognition  as  a  venereal  disease  specialist, 
three  years'  special  venereal-disease  service  is  required  in 
addition  to  the  usual  medical  qualifications  by  the  Danish 
Medical  Association. 

In  1922,  the  total  number  under  treatment  in  a  population 
of  3,300,000  was  about  4513,  there  being  2688  in  Copenhagen 
and  1825  in  the  Provinces.  In  Copenhagen,  there  are  12 
clinics  and  350  beds  for  patients  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases.  In  the  Provinces,  there  are  120  hospitals  all  of 
which  give  treatment. 

It  is  very  rare  for  late  cases  to  present  themselves  as  new 
cases  for  treatment,  and  there  is  hardly  any  venereal  disease 
in  the  country  districts  and  small  towns. 

The  decline  of  venereal  diseases  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  rates  per  10,000  population: 

Year  Gonorrhea      Pseudo-venereal        Syphilis 

1910 34.5  25.0  6.1 

1916 25.0  21.0  5.0 

1918 30.0  20.0  3.0 

1922 26.9  19.0  2.9 

The  War  rise  is  not  properly  shown  as  the  workers  were 
better  off  and  took  private  treatment.  The  Danish  ports 
offer  facilities  for  free  diagnosis  and  treatment  to  the  sea- 
farers of  all  nations. 

GERMANY. — Several  efforts  have  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  incidence 
of  the  venereal  diseases  by  means  of  questionnaires  issued  to 
the  medical  profession.  In  1900,  one  was  sent  by  the 
Prussian  Government  to  all  medical  practitioners  in  the 
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State;  in  1913-1914  an  interrogatory  to  the  practitioners  in 
37  of  the  largest  cities  throughout  the  Empire  was  followed 
by  a  further  census  for  the  4  weeks  from  November  14  to 
December  15,  1914,  which  was  repeated  in  1919. 

It  was  found  that  on  April  30,  1900,  there  were  40,902 
persons  under  medical  treatment  for  venereal  diseases  and 
that  the  proportions  were  roughly  three  men  to  one  woman. 

In  the  37  large  towns  with  a  total  population  of  13,300,000, 
in  the  winter  of  1913-1914,  there  were  73,200  cases  under 
medical  care  (55  per  10,000  of  the  population).  The  evidence 
seems  to  point  to  an  increase  of  venereal  disease  during  and 
since  the  War,  when  the  1919  figures  are  considered, 
especially,  when  it  is  remembered  that  war  casualties  took 
place,  mainly,  among  the  age  groups  of  20-30,  the  population 
among  which  venereal  disease  is  highest.  For  instance,  in 
Hanover,  during  the  1913  four  weeks'  period,  83  women  had 
acute  syphilis,  while  there  were  284  similar  cases  during  the 
same  period  in  1919. 

In  1913,  an  Amending  Act  to  the  Health  Insurance  Act 
•lid  away  with  the  special  disabilities  of  the  venereally 
diseased.  In  1912,  the  German  Society  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases  had  been  formed,  which  resulted  in  dis- 
pensaries for  the  insured  venereally  infected  being  estab- 
lished throughout  Germany.  By  1921,  there  were  164  such 
centers,  and  the  number  of  patients  under  treatment  rose 
from  4839  in  1916  to  107,985  in  1920.  The  families  of  the 
insured  are  included,  and  the  patients  are  referred  to 
specialists  and  treated  at  the  expense  of  insurance  societies. 
There  are  funds  available,  also,  for  treating  non-insured 
persons.  Persons  discontinuing  treatment  are  reported  by 
the  dispensaries  to  the  insurance  societies,  who  notify  Head- 
quarters and  a  "follow-up"  system  is  put  in  motion. 

In  1916,  a  bill  dealing  with  compulsory  treatment,  the 
knowing  transmission  of  venereal  diseases  and  quack  treat- 
ment, was  shelved  because  of  the  Kevolution. 

Further  bills  were  introduced  in  1918  and  1922   at  the 
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instigation  of  the  German  Society  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases.  Under  the  1922  bill,  the  regulation  of  prostitution 
is  abolished  and  replaced  by  sanitary  measures  applicable 
to  all  persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  in  an 
infectious  form.  The  administration  is  placed  under  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and,  among  other  measures,  the 
knowing  transmission  of  disease  is  penalized  and  quack  treat- 
ment prohibited. 

This  bill  of  1922,  however,  is  still  unratified,  there  being 
strong  opposition  to  clauses  suppressing  quack  treatment  and 
the  regulation  of  prostitution.  At  the  present  time  the  regu- 
lation of  prostitution  still  exists ;  also,  compulsory  treatment 
and  examination  for  prostitutes.  The  total  number  of  noti- 
fications received  from  the  insurance  dispensaries  were  as 
follows : 

Number  of 

Year  patients 

1916 4,839 

1917 19,140 

1918 33,078 

1919 100,361 

1920 107,985 

1921 118,982 

It  is  evident  that  under  regulation  the  incidence  of 
venereal  disease,  as  shown  by  the  inquiries  made  in  the  large 
towns,  was  extremely  high,  while  with  the  institution  of  facili- 
ties for  free  treatment  for  the  whole  population  very  large 
numbers  were  brought  under  treatment. 

During  visits  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  this  year  (1924),  it  was 
interesting  to  note  the  changing  attitude  toward  regulation. 
Hamburg,  the  stronghold  of  regulation,  shared  with  Bremen 
the  questionable  honor  of  having  the  highest  incidence  of  dis- 
ease in  the  1914  inquiry.  The  registered  brothels  were  abol- 
ished only  two  years  ago,  but  1200  women  are  still  inscribed 
and  have  to  come  weekly  for  medical  examination.  There  is 
already  a  by-law  for  the  State  of  Hamburg  on  the  lines  of  the 
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section  in  the  new  bill,  by  which  all  persons — both  men  and 
women — who  are  in  an  infectious  condition  are  compelled  to 
take  treatment,  but  the  administration  of  this  law  being  under 
the  Sitizen  Polizei  results  in  its  being  used  almost  entirely 
against  prostitutes  and  hardly  at  all  in  retaining  their 
infected  partners  under  treatment. 

In  Berlin,  the  outlook  of  the  Sitizen  Polizei  is  rather  more 
modern.  The  brothels  have  for  some  time  been  abolished, 
and  no  foreigners  are  placed  on  the  inscribed  lists,  but  the 
fallacy  of  weekly  medical  examination  of  the  women  as  a 
safeguard  against  disease  is  still  given  by  the  Sitizen  Polizei 
as  their  raison  d'etre,  although  medical  opinion  led  by 
the  German  Society  for  Combating  Venereal  Disease  is 
rapidly  veering  round  to  the  opposite  point  of  view. 

The  German  Society  has  recently  joined  the  Union  Inter- 
nationale and  has  been  advocating  the  provision  of  facilities 
for  the  free  treatment  of  seafarers  at  the  principal  ports. 
Hamburg  has  led  the  movement  by  providing  an  excellent 
daily  clinic  in  the  Harbour  Hospital  and  an  auxiliary  center 
in  the  Free  Harbour. 

The  vexed  question  of  prophylaxis  was  much  discussed  dur- 
ing and  shortly  after  the  War,  and  the  system  that  has  sur- 
vived the  experimental  stage  is  that  in  force  in  Berlin  and 
other  large  towns.  The  municipality  is  responsible  for 
accident  and  first  aid  stations.  In  various  parts  of  the  city, 
they  provide  a  panel  of  5  doctors  for  each  and  maintain  a 
day  ^nd  night  service  of  doctor  and  assistant  to  deal  with  all 
emergencies — street  accidents,  fire  casualties,  sudden  seiz- 
ures, etc.  The  assistants  at  these  centers  also  give  skilled 
disinfection  to  those  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  risk 
of  acquiring  venereal  disease.  In  the  two  centers  visited  in 
September,  1924,  one  had  given  391  such  treatments  in  the 
preceding  5  months,  and  the  other  just  over  400. 

SWEDEN. — The  hospitals  in  Sweden  have  provided  free  treat-: 
ment  since  1817  (after  the  Napoleonic  Wars).  In  1918,  a  com- 
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prehensive  Venereal  Diseases  Act  was  passed  which  increased 
provision  for  out-patient  treatment,  and  made  it  a  statutory 
obligation  on  the  sufferer  to  seek  and  continue  treatment,  and 
on  the  doctor  to  notify  cases.  The  administration  of  the 
law  is  under  the  health  authorities  and  the  police  take  no 
action  on  their  own  initiative.  The  knowing  transmission  of 
disease  is  penalized,  and  the  marriage  of  infectious  persons 
forbidden.  Brothels  have  never  been  licensed  in  Sweden  and 
the  1918  law  abolished  the  regulation  of  prostitution.  A 
woman  who  lives  exclusively  by  this  means  is  treated  as  a 
vagrant  and  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  for  any  period 
up  to  3  years. 

Besides  the  treatment  centers,  most  medical  officers  in  the 
country  and  in  the  towns  with  less  than  20,000  population 
give  treatment  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

The  available  figures  show  the  number  of  persons  under 
treatment  for  the  following  years:  1913,  25.0  per  10,000; 
1919,  51.6  per  10,000;  and  1920,  34.0  per  10,000.  The  high 
figure  for  1919  was  the  result  of  the  law  put  into  force  in  that 
year  regarding  notification  and  treatment. 

The  new  act  lays  stress  on  the  duty  of  the  public  enlighten- 
ment and  it  is  believed  in  Sweden  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  venereal  disease  is  as  a  general  question  affecting  the 
health  of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  new  cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Health  was  as  follows : 

Congenital    Acquired 
Tear  Syphilis       Syphilis         Gonorrhea      Chancroid  Total 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

The  amount  of  government  grant  toward  providing  drugs, 
treatment,  etc.,  is  shown  on  the  following  page : 


165 

3220 

14,996 

1237 

19,618 

117 

2257 

12,646 

879 

15,899 

93 

1455 

10,953 

513 

13,014 

105 

1130 

10,798 

318 

12,351 
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Year  Kronen 

1920 859,129 

1921 1,828,000 

1922 945,000 

1923 584,251 

The  interesting  point  about  these  figures  is  that  Sweden 
appears  to  be  the  only  country  that  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
under  medical  care  what  would  appear  to  be  the  total  of 
gonorrhea  cases.  It  is  known  that  the  cases  of  gonorrhea 
outnumber  the  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  ratio  estimated 
variously  from  2.5  to  4  to  1,  yet  in  no  other  country  but 
Sweden  have  we  figures  for  the  civilized  population  showing 
the  cases  under  treatment  in  this  proportion;  in  fact,  in  1921 
they  amount  to  approximately  8  to  1.  This  would  appear  to 
demonstrate  very  clearly  that  while  the  modern  method  of 
treatment  has  been  successfully  applied  to  syphilis,  resulting 
in  a  curtailment  of  the  infectious  period  and  a  sharp  drop  in 
the  incidence,  public  enlightenment  is  bringing  the  gonorrhea 
cases  out  in  the  open,  but  the  lack  of  a  specific  cure  and  the 
difficulty  of  treatment  leaves  it  still  a  serious  menace  to  the 
race. 

Free  treatment  for  the  seafarers  of  all  nations  is  furnished 
at  the  principal  ports. 

FRANCE. — France  reviewed  the  venereal-disease  situation  in 
the  civilian  population  in  1919,  and  a  circular  was  issued  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  advising  the  municipalities  to 
establish  dispensaries,  and  undertaking  to  pay  for  the 
in-patient  treatment  of  prostitutes  with  State  funds,  while 
the  out-patient  treatment  of  men  and  other  women  would 
remain  a  charge  on  municipal  funds.  The  regulation  of  prosti- 
tution obtains  in  France  but  under  municipal  and  not  under 
State  sanction,  and  for  this  reason,  the  system  varies  from 
town  to  town,  and  its  abolition  will  probably  have  to  be  a 
matter  of  local  action.  M.  Fainre,  the  active  head  of  the 
State  Venereal  Disease  Department  is  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  1919  circular  as  it  is  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  abolition. 
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Besides  the  pay  clinics  of  private  practitioners  that  are 
under  no  control,  there  are  now  in  France  162  municipal  dis- 
pensaries, 124  of  them  at  hospitals.  The  Ministry  of  Hygiene 
(established  in  1920)  is  emphasizing  the  need  of  each  munici- 
pal health  department's  opening  an  education  section, 
equipped  with  posters,  lantern  slides  and  films,  including 
those  on  venereal  disease.  It  is  also  pressing  for  more  ade- 
quate facilities  for  treatment  for  infected  pregnant  women. 

The  voluntary  Society  for  Moral  and  Sanitary  Prophylaxis 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene  but  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  organized  throughout  the  country.  A  certain 
number  of  lectures  are  given  to  parents  and  young  people, 
and  some  useful  literature  has  been  produced  and  distributed, 
but  the  educational  movement  cannot  compare  with  that  in 
the  more  northern  countries  or  in  Belgium. 

The  system  of  free  treatment  has  been  hotly  opposed  by 
the  medical  profession  which,  in  France,  is  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  central  professional  body  as  it  is  in  Great 
Britain.  Advertisement  is  freely  indulged  in,  which  makes  the 
suppression  of  quacks  an  even  greater  difficulty  than  in  other 
countries,  and  no  legal  measures  in  this  direction  have  yet 
been  taken.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  learn  the  number  of 
persons  under  treatment  at  the  clinics  during  the  two  years 
they  have  been  open.  The  Government  now  has  under  con- 
sideration arrangements  for  opening  free  treatment  centers 
for  the  seafarers  of  all  nations  at  the  principal  ports. 

BELGIUM. — Venereal  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  Belgium. 
According  to  Professor  Bayet,  in  the  population  of  7,500,000 
there  were  from  300,000  to  400,000  persons  who  had  suffered 
or  were  suffering  from  syphilis.  These  figures  did  not  in- 
clude gonorrhea.  Personally,  I  believe  this  to  be  an  over- 
estimate in  view  of  the  fact  that  after  a  three  years'  campaign 
it  is  now  stated  that  an  early  case  of  syphilis  is  rare  at  any 
of  the  treatment  centers.  Very  little  attention  seems  to  be 
devoted  to  gonorrhea,  but  since  1920  a  very  active  campaign 
has  been  carried  out  against  syphilis. 
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La  Ligue  Nationale  Beige  Centre  le  Peril  Venerien  was 
formed  in  1921  with  the  Queen  as  patroness  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Bayet,  an  active  educational  campaign 
was  initiated  throughout  the  country  by  means  of  lectures, 
films,  plays,  literature,  and  posters.  Both  before  and  during 
the  War,  there  were  facilities  for  treatment  for  those  who 
could  pay,  in  the  form  of  16  county  dispensaries  and  14 
private  clinics,  and  in  August,  1920,  18  county  dispensaries 
and  235  private  clinics  (mainly  in  practitioners'  offices)  were 
in  existence. 

In  1920,  the  policy  of  free  treatment  was  adopted  and  8 
county  dispensaries  and  17  private  centers  conformed  to  the 
State  requirements  and  received  subsidies  for  free  treatment, 
this  number  having  since  been  increased.  In  1922,  those 
treated  numbered  12,164  men,  7346  women  and  574  children. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. — During  1912  and  1913,  the  problem  of  vene- 
real disease  was  approached  from  different  standpoints  by 
converging  groups  of  people.  The  Eugenic  Education 
Society,  alive  to  the  racial  danger  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
widespread  dissemination,  appointed  a  special  medical  com- 
mittee to  study  the  matter  and  the  Council  went  as  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Koyal  Society  of  Medicine  to  ask  them  to  support 
a  request  for  a  Government  inquiry.  The  Eoyal  Society  of 
Medicine,  itself,  appointed  a  committee  on  which  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  were  invited  to  serve.  In  1913,  Sir  Malcolm 
Morris,  the  well  known  dermatologist,  with  others,  signed  a 
strong  letter  in  the  " Morning  Post"  demanding  an  official 
inquiry.  Early  in  1914,  the  International  Medical  Conference 
met  in  London  and  Sir  Malcolm  Morris  was  President  of 
the  Dermatological  Section.  This  Conference  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  concurred  in  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  Commission,  with  Lord  Sydenham  as 
Chairman,  Sir  Malcolm  Morris,  and  several  of  the  Eugenic 
Education  Society  Committee  among  its  members,  began  its 
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labors  shortly  before  the  War.  From  previous  experience 
with  reports  of  Koyal  Commissions,  some  of  us  were  deter- 
mined that  the  Commission,  once  obtained,  should  not  be  in 
vain,  and  that  an  active  organization  should  be  established  in 
order  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect  as  soon  as  they 
were  available. 

The  invitations  to  members  to  serve  on  the  National  Council 
for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  were  actually  in  the  post  on 
the  fatal  4th  of  August,  1914.  All  ideas  of  a  short  war  proving 
false,  the  Council  was  provisionally  formed  in  October,  1914, 
and  was  joined  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission as  soon  as  the  report  was  issued  18  months  later. 

At  that  time,  the  words  ''venereal  disease"  were  hardly 
used  in  print  and  it  was  only  possible  to  open  the  press  to  a 
discussion  of  the  problem  after  securing  the  active  personal 
interest  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  With  his  support,  the  Press 
Association  undertook  to  give  publicity  and  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  British  press  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
supported  the  campaign  throughout  the  last  10  years. 

The  Commission  recommended  facilities  for  free  treatment 
for  the  whole  population,  better  education  for  the  medical 
profession  in  the  way  of  modern  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
the  suppression  of  quack  treatment  or  advertisement,  the 
teaching  of  sex  hygiene  in  training  colleges,  and  the  education 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  facts  of  life.  Special  emphasis 
was  laid  on  the  need  of  widespread  public  enlightenment. 
Notification  was  not  recommended  "at  the  present  time  ' 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  report,  a  deputation 
supported  by  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading  local 
authorities  was  organized  by  the  National  Council  to  wait  on 
the  Minister  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (the  name  of 
this  department  was  not  changed  to  that  of  "The  Ministry 
of  Health"  until  1919).  The  late  Lord  Long,  then  Mr.  Long, 
indicated  that  the  policy  of  the  Commission  had  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Government  and  that  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  to 
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ask  Parliament  for  sufficient  funds  to  enable  free  treatment 
facilities  to  be  provided. 

In  1916,  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  regulations 
authorizing  local  authorities  (of  which  there  are  154  in 
England  and  Wales)  to  prepare  schemes  by  which  facilities 
for  free  diagnosis  and  treatment  could  be  offered  to  the  com- 
munities within  their  area.  For  such  schemes  as  were  ap- 
proved, the  Government  was  to  contribute  75  per  cent  of  the 
expense  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  meet  the  situation.  In  England,  the  hospitals 
are  voluntary  institutions  managed  by  voluntary  committees 
and  supported  by  voluntary  funds.  The  majority  of  the 
charters  of  the  hospitals  contained  clauses  which  precluded 
their  dealing  with  venereal  disease,  as  they  were  "misconduct 
diseases,"  and  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  governing 
committees  that  to  open  the  doors  of  the  hospitals  to  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  majority  of  their  subscriptions.  The  first  task  of  the 
National  Council,  therefore,  was  to  convince  the  governing 
bodies  of  hospitals  that  there  were  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cases  occupying  their  beds  who  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  untreated  venereal  disease,  which  effects  would  be 
prevented  if  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  treated  in  their 
early  stages.  By  degrees  the  opposition  was  broken  down, 
the  regulations  were  altered,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
majority  of  the  194  clinics  in  England  and  Wales  are  situated 
on  hospital  premises  and  the  active  cooperation  of  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  hospitals  has  been  secured. 

There  have  been  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  adapting 
old  hospital  premises  to  the  new  needs.  The  outstanding 
advantage  is  that  persons  suffering  from  these  diseases  can 
attend  at  the  ordinary  out-patient  department  for  general 
ailments  and  from  there  be  referred  to  the  specialist  without 
any  publicity.  One  of  the  disadvantages  has  been  the  lack  of 
adequate  waiting  and  clinic  accommodation  to  allow  for  the 
continued  privacy  and  confidential  treatment  of  the  patients 
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when  they  reached  the  special  departments,  and  efforts  are 
still  being  actively  pursued  to  improve  the  premises  and 
equipment  of  the  clinics.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
shows  that  those  treatment  centers  that  are  well  equipped 
and  are  under  the  charge  of  an  active  and  sympathetic  medical 
officer,  retain  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  their  patients 
under  treatment  until  they  are  noninfective  than  do  the 
others — an  important  matter  under  the  voluntary  system. 

In  1917,  after  an  active  educational  campaign  directed 
mainly  to  the  trade  and  labor  organizations,  arranged  by  the 
National  Council  in  order  to  secure  support  for  legislative 
penalizing  of  quack  treatment,  the  Venereal  Diseases  Act  of 
1917  was  placed  on  the  statute  book.  Publicity  and  the 
competition  of  the  free  treatment  center  went  far  towards 
killing  quack  treatment  in  Great  Britain  though  it  still  lingers 
in  some  centers.  Having  secured  the  placing  of  the  Act  in 
the  statute  book,  it  remained  to  secure  its  effective  admin- 
istration. Prosecutions  of  notorious  quacks  were  undertaken 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
press  made  the  existence  and  benefits  of  the  new  Act  widely 
known. 

In  1922,  the  General  Medical  Council  included  venereal 
disease  among  the  examination  subjects  for  a  medical  degree. 

When  the  cooperation  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  had  been 
secured  and  the  treatment  centers  opened  under  conditions 
that  would  insure  the  confidential  treatment  of  the  patient, 
general  propaganda  and  public  enlightenment  began  in 
earnest.  During  1917-1919,  branches  of  the  Council  were 
established  in  the  majority  of  the  areas  responsible  for  the 
arrangements  of  treatment  and  each  branch,  with  few  excep- 
tions, was  recognized  by  the  local  authority  in  the  same  way 
as  the  National  Council  itself  is  recognized  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  branch  submitting  a  proposed  scheme  of  local 
propaganda  to  the  Health  Committee  and  receiving  from 
them  a  financial  grant  (of  which  the  Government  contributes 
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75  per  cent  and  the  local  authority  25  per  cent)  towards  the 
expenses. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  94  branches  in  Great  Britain, 
and  10  allied  councils  and  branches  over  seas.  Material  in 
the  form  of  literature,  films,  lantern  slides,  posters,  etc.,  the 
services  of  trained  organizers  and  lecturers,  and  cinemotor 
outfits  and  operators  are  supplied  to  the  home  branches  from 
headquarters,  the  capital  expenditure  in  their  purchase  being 
the  object  of  the  grants  received  each  year  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  side  of  their  activity, 
at  the  present  time  the  Council  possesses  four  cinemotor 
outfits  (two  lorries  and  two  light  cars  for  working  country 
districts)  equipped  with  films  on  the  biological,  medical,  and 
social  aspect  of  the  venereal-disease  problem.  It  has  dis- 
tributed 2,300,000  copies  of  free  literature  during  the  period 
1918-1924,  and  since  1920  has  sold  390,000  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  arranged  over  11,000  meetings,  and  held  over  250 
courses  of  lectures  to  teachers. 

The  maintenance  of  the  organization,  itself,  and  all  activi- 
ties other  than  those  included  in  the  program  and  estimates 
submitted  annually  by  the  Council  to  the  Ministry  are  a 
charge  on  the  funds  contributed  voluntarily  by  the  general 
public. 

The  press  cooperates  in  one  form  of  publicity  by  which 
many  thousands  who  never  attend  lectures  or  film  shows  are 
informed  of  the  dangers  of  the  diseases  and  the  facilities 
available  for  free  treatment.  A  continuous  series  of  editorial 
press  advertisements  are  inserted  in  the  general  and  special- 
ized press. 

During  one  year,  the  numbers  referred  through  the  Medical 
Inquiries  Department  to  the  treatment  centers  throughout  the 
country  amounted  to  10.94  of  the  total  new  cases  attending 
at  the  centers  for  the  year.  Between  June  1918  and  March 
1922,  75,338  letters  and  1536  interviews  were  dealt  with  in 
this  department  alone. 
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Information  gained  through  this  department  showed  that 
general  propaganda  had  developed  a  demand  among  those 
who  had  at  some  time  been  infected  for  facilities  for  diagnosis 
whereby  they  could  be  advised  as  to  their  noninfectivity 
before  marriage.  The  treatment  centers  were  instructed  to 
undertake  such  cases  of  diagnosis  free  of  charge  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  social  and  racial  conscience  has  been 
widely  developed  in  this  respect. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  public  enlightenment  is  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  free  treatment  center;  first,  to  bring  all 
who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  risk  of  infection  under 
medical  care;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  them  under  treatment 
until  noninfective.  As  a  practical  example,  two  counties  may 
be  taken.  In  one,  where  steady  propaganda  had  been  carried 
out  by  the  Branch  for  three  years,  the  numbers  under  treat- 
ment at  the  centers  almost  corresponded  with  the  anticipated 
quota  of  cases  in  the  population,  and  the  attendance  of 
patients  at  the  clinics  was  20  per  head  in  the  year.  In  the 
other,  where  the  type  of  population  was  very  similar,  but  the 
health  authority  objected  to  all  publicity,  the  clinics  were 
very  sparsely  attended  and  the  average  of  attendance  was 
4.5  visits  per  patient  in  the  year. 

Interesting  evidence  as  to  the  success  of  propaganda  is 
given  by  the  rising  number  of  persons  not  suffering  from 
venereal  disease  but  who,  suspecting  they  may  be,  visit  the 
treatment  centers;  and  by  figures  showing  that  the  ratio  of 
attendances  per  patient  is  steadily  rising,  while  the  number 
of  new  cases  is  steadily  declining. 

We  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
situation  with  regard  to  syphilis,  as  the  cases  are  coming 
under  treatment,  and  the  major  proportion  are  remaining 
under  treatment  until  noninfective.  But  the  position  with 
regard  to  gonorrhea  is  very  different.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  diseases  are  approximately  3  to  1, 
yet  the  new  cases  of  syphilis  seeking  treatment  are  nearly 
as  numerous  as  those  of  gonorrhea,  and  in  women  they  are 
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actually  higher.  In  1920,  there  were  6474  new  cases  of 
gonorrhea  in  women  and  14,006  of  syphilis,  while  for  the 
same  year  the  total  new  cases  of  syphilis  amounted  to 
42,8C5  and  for  gonorrhea  40,284. 

In  army  figures,  among  inscribed  women,  and  wherever 
the  actual  incidence  of  the  two  diseases  in  a  group  of  people 
can  be  measured  (in  Europe),  the  higher  proportion  of 
gonorrhea  obtains.  Another  indication  that  all  is  not  well, 
especially  as  regards  the  married  women,  is  that  although 
measures  are  now  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  infant's 
sight,  the  number  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  nconatorum,  notified, 
rose  up  to  1920,  although  it  is  now  falling.  Ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  the  infant  indicates  the  presence  of  gonor- 
rhea in  the  mother,  and  there  were  6592  cases  notified  in  1923 
as  against  6532  in  1918. 

The  Council  has  urged  on  the  Trevethin  Committee  and 
on  the  Ministry  the  need  of  making  more  ample  and  suitable 
provision  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  married  women. 
Many  are  unaware  they  are  suffering  from  the  disease,  and 
our  present  system  of  medical  insurance  does  not  encourage 
modern  methods  of  diagnosis  by  an  overworked  panel  doctor. 
This  is  the  medical  aspect  of  the  problem  we  are  most  occu- 
pied with  in  England  at  the  present  time — to  improve  the 
treatment  for  gonorrhea  and  to  bring  the  married  women 
needing  treatment  under  suitable  medical  care. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  estimate 
as  to  the  incidence  of  disease,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
estimate  made  by  the  Royal  Commission,  before  treatment 
facilities  were  available,  is  not  applicable  now. 

One  witness  before  the  Royal  Commission  postulated 
800,000  fresh  infections  a  year.  Two  years  ago,  on  reviewing 
the  situation  an  estimate  of  200,000  was  made.  With  the 
more  detailed  information  now  on  hand,  one  would  suggest 
about  120,000  new  infections  as  possibly  a  reasonable  estimate. 
Take  the  23,927  new  syphilis  cases  in  1923,  add  a  quarter  for 
the  cases  dealt  with  by  private  practitioners,  and  it  makes 
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30,000.  Multiply  this  by  three,  the  ratio  of  new  gonorrhea 
infections  to  new  syphilis  infections,  and  one  gets  90,000 
cases  of  gonorrhea  and  a  total  of  120,000  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea. One  realizes  that  this  cannot  be  anything  but  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  as  it  is  not  known  what  proportion  of 
the  ''new  cases"  are  new  infections.  In  the  largest  clinic  in 
England,  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital,  only  a  third  of  the  syphilis 
and  two-thirds  of  the  gonorrhea  cases  are  new  infections.  If 
that  applied  to  the  whole  country,  as  it  well  may,  then  the 
annual  number  of  new  infections  drops  to  40,000.  In  any 
case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  old  estimates  of  pre-treatment 
days  do  not  apply  to  Great  Britain  in  1924. 

There  appears  to  be  a  definite  fall  in  the  number  of  new 
cases  of  syphilis  coming  under  treatment  in  all  countries 
that  have  provided  facilities  for  free  treatment.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  give  any  statistical  evidence  as  to  the  more  rapid 
fall  in  those  countries  that  have  no  regulated  system  of 
prostitution,  but  it  is  significant  that  under  the  English  volun- 
tary system  of  treatment  and  no  regulation  of  prostitution, 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  among  the  new  cases  coming  for 
treatment  there  is  a  diminishing  proportion  of  new  infections, 
which  indicates  that  all  those  who  have  contracted  the  disease 
are  coming  under  medical  care.  In  spite  of  this,  there  is  a 
distinct  fall  in  the  numbers  affected. 

In  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  institution  of  increased  facili- 
ties for  free  treatment  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  abolition 
of  the  regulation  of  prostitution,  but  special  arrangements 
are  still  made  in  both  countries  to  secure  that  known  pro- 
fessional prostitutes  are  compulsorily  maintained  under  treat- 
ment by  administrative  machinery  very  similar  to  that  which 
formerly  supervised  the  inscribed  prostitutes. 

Most  significant  of  all  is  the  experience  in  Belgium. 
Belgium,  in  its  institutions,  approximates  the  Latin  rather 
than  the  Northern  countries.  The  tradition  of  regulation  is 
deep-rooted  and  when  the  Ligue  Nationale  Beige  Contre  le 
Peril  Venerien  was  formed  three  years  ago,  they  directed 
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their  attention  solely  to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  problem 
and  did  not  attack  the  institution  of  regulation;  but  the  result 
of  their  propaganda  in  enlightening  the  public  as  to  the  far 
reaching  effects  of  the  diseases  and  their  dissemination 
throughout  the  population  as  a  whole  has  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable change  in  public  opinion,  and  although  many  in  the 
medical  profession  are  still  convinced  that  regulation  is  a 
desirable  health  measure,  even  medical  opinion  is  very  much 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  in  Belgium,  just  as  in  France, 
it  is  among  the  venereal  specialists  that  the  most  ardent 
supporters  for  the  abolitionist  principles  are  found. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  this  change  in  opinion  was  given 
effect  to  by  the  Mayor  of  Brussels,  and  at  his  instigation  the 
Municipality  of  Brussels  has  abolished  all  regulations  affect- 
ing prostitutes,  as  an  experiment  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  number  of  dispensaries  where 
free  treatment  is  available  and  continuing  an  intensive  gen- 
eral propaganda.  Professor  Bayet  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Union  Internationale  in  October,  1924,  that,  already,  the 
number  of  prostitutes  under  treatment  more  than  doubled  the 
number  that  were  treated  under  the  regulation  system. 

In  France,  the  same  division  of  the  medical  opinion  is 
clear,  but  in  most  cases  those  medical  men  who  still  support 
the  abolition  of  compulsory  registration  and  periodical  med- 
ical examination  of  prostitutes  are  in  favor  of  replacing  this 
by  compulsory  public-health  measures,  which  will  enable 
infected  persons  of  all  kinds  to  be  retained  under  treatment, 
and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
Police  des  Moeurs  in  order  to  enforce  such  health  measures. 
It  need  hardly  be  indicated  that  the  result  of  this  course 
would  be  the  continuation  of  regulation  in  a  slightly  different 
form  from  that  found  when  the  same  measures  were  taken  in 
Finland.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  active  agitation  led 
by  the  women  members  of  Parliament  in  Finland  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Sitizen  Polizei,  as  their  continued  existence  in 
enforcing  the  sanitary  legislation  has  the  practical  effect  of 
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only  retaining  under  treatment  by  compulsory  means  the 
professional  prostitutes  and  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  the  general 
population  seeking  treatment  at  the  clinics. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  majority  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
voluntary  system,  with  ample  facilities  for  free  treatment, 
is  best  suited  to  the  temperament  of  our  population,  although 
we  are  aware  that  a  certain  number  of  people  discontinue 
treatment  before  they  have  reached  the  noninfective  stage. 
We  have,  in  Great  Britain,  no  public-health  laws  that  touch 
venereal  diseases  nor  are  they  included  in  the  schedule  of 
infectious  diseases.  The  only  legislation  passed  subsequent 
to  the  issue  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  the 
Venereal  Disease  Act,  1917  (Quacks). 

Even  the  passing  of  this  legislation  was,  at  first,  in  jeopardy 
as  it  was  considered  an  attack  on  the  individual  liberty  of 
choice  as  to  treatment.  In  all  countries  where  no  such  legisla- 
tion exists,  herbalists  and  quacks  of  all  kinds  find  this  method 
of  exploiting  the  ignorant  public  extremely  lucrative.  Vested 
interest  is  considerable  and  naturally  their  propaganda 
against  the  proposed  legislation  was  active. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  Society  has  not  had  the  same 
success  in  convincing  the  electorate  as  had  the  British 
Council,  as  their  bill  was  thrown  out  last  year  on  the  quack 
clause  owing  to  opposition  of  the  vested  interest  concerned. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  those  in  America  to  appreciate  the 
British  attitude  towards  legislation.  Opposition  to  legisla- 
tion is  not  confined  to  legislation  on  venereal  diseases.  To 
the  observer  of  the  two  countries  there  appears  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent conception  of  the  law.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
48  different  states.  They  all  have  the  right  to  pass  legisla- 
tion affecting  social  conditions  within  the  state  and  it  seems 
to  be  an  admitted  practice  to  allow  a  minority  in  a  state  to 
secure  the  placing  of  the  law  upon  the  statute  books  as  an 
experimental  measure  and  before  the  majority  in  the  state 
are  convinced  of  its  desirability  and  are  prepared  to  support 
the  administration  in  carrying  it  into  effect.  There  are  also 
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indications  of  recent  years  that  even  the  passage  of  unpopular 
legislation  by  the  federal  authorities  does  not  necessarily  en- 
tail every  responsible  citizen's  supporting  its  administration. 

In  America,  the  passing  of  a  law  often  seems  to  be  the 
starting  point  for  forming  public  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  enforcement.  In  some  cases  this  is  successful,  in  others 
it  is  not.  The  result  is  that  some  laws  apparently  remain  on 
the  statute  books  and  are  not  enforced,  at  least  effectively. 

In  Great  Britain,  we  approach  the  subject  from  the  oppo- 
site standpoint.  In  regard  to  almost  all  questions  of  social 
legislation,  a  purely  voluntary  movement  initiates  the  de- 
mands and  must  first  convince  the  majority  of  the  public  of 
their  desirability,  whether  for  the  reform  of  the  prisons,  the 
reform  of  the  divorce  laws,  of  the  lunacy  laws,  for  facilities 
for  popular  education,  or  for  a  sickness  insurance  scheme. 

Take  education  as  an  example;  voluntary  organizations 
such  as  the  churches,  the  big  merchant  companies,  and  various 
benevolent  individuals  had  already  provided  facilities  for 
education  for  large  numbers  of  the  working  class  population. 
It  became  a  State  institution  and  a  subject  for  legislation 
only  when  the  majority  in  the  population,  owing  to  the  ex- 
perience already  gained  over  long  years  of  voluntary  effort, 
were  convinced  that  it  was  right  to  place  education  on  a 
national  footing  with  the  support  of  the  State. 

It  was  so,  also,  with  our  sickness  insurance.  The  Friendly 
Societies  had  already  demonstrated  by  their  own  experience 
the  need  and  the  possibility  of  providing  medical  services 
for  the  working  population,  and  it  was  only  after  its  success 
on  the  voluntary  basis  that  it  became  a  State  institution. 

As  an  indication  of  our  dislike  for  legislation  may  be  cited 
the  voluntary  hospital  system.  The  threat  that  it  should 
become  part  of  the  Government  Insurance  Scheme  owing  to 
the  lack  of  voluntary  support  resulted  in  £7,000,000  being 
raised  by  voluntary  donations  last  year.  The  anticipation  is 
that  once  a  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament 
it  will  be  enforced.  For  that  reason,  legislation  on  social 
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subjects  is  sparse  and  difficult  to  obtain,  but  its  value  when 
secured,  if  based  on  sound  experience,  is  real.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  compulsory  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  venereal  diseases  will  be  brought  forward 
in  England  until  sufficient  experience  has  been  gained  from 
the  voluntary  system.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  on  balance  Great  Britain  does  not  secure  the  more 
effective  treatment  of  the  population  as  a  whole  and  docs  not 
retain  just  as  large  a  proportion  of  those  under  treatment 
until  they  are  noninfective  as  do  those  countries  using  the 
compulsory  system.  Admittedly,  there  are  a  minority  of  per- 
sons who,  cither  through  carelessness,  through  ignorance,  or 
through  definitely  antisocial  tendencies,  discontinue  treatment 
and  expose  others  to  the  risk  of  infection,  but  each  one  of 
these  does  no  more  damage  than  an  infected  person  who 
refuses  to  go  for  treatment  and  conceals  the  disease. 

Only  an  experience  over  a  period  of  years  can  show  whether 
the  small  antisocial  group  who  deliberately  discontinue  treat- 
ment and  expose  others  to  infection  and  remain  impervious 
to  the  growing  pressure  of  public  opinion  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  legislative  action.  If  so,  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  situation  will  insure  that  the  majority  in 
the  community  will  support  the  legislation  and  will  secure  its 
effective  administration. 

So  long  as  venereal  diseases  are  spread  throughout  the 
whole  community  one  may  take  it  that  a  vast  majority  of 
those  infected  are  only  too  anxious,  once  they  understand  the 
position,  to  obtain  treatment  and  to  continue  under  treatment 
until  the  later  consequences  of  the  diseases  to  themselves 
can  be  eliminated.  With  the  British  temperament,  if  these 
willing  people  felt  themselves  to  be  under  compulsion,  while 
tradition  still  attaches  a  stigma  to  the  disease,  it  might,  in 
our  opinion,  load  to  a  concealment  which  would  more  than 
counterbalance  the  advantage  of  retaining  those  who  did 
present  themselves  for  treatment  until  noninfective. 

While  it  might  be  feasible  in  the  near  future  in  Great 
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Britain  to  deal  with  syphilis  on  lines  of  compulsory  continuous 
treatment,  there  are  very  practical  administrative  difficulties 
in  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhea 
in  this  way  until  there  is  a  specific  cure  for  gonorrhea.  There 
are  certain  areas  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  ports  where 
specific  difficulties  exist.  For  instance,  it  has  been  stated 
that  in  one  large  port  town  infected  prostitutes  will  begin 
treatment  and  will  become  in-patients  of  the  Poor  Law 
Infirmary,  but  if  a  particularly  attractive  prospect  appeals 
to  them,  such  as  a  local  race  meeting,  they  will  leave  the 
institution  and  ply  their  profession.  There  was  a  proposal 
made  by  the  representative  of  this  port  to  the  Trevethin 
Committee  that  special  experimental  measures  might  be  taken 
in  certain  areas  of  this  typo  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
within  the  next  year  or  so  there  will  be  experiments  made  in 
certain  areas  in  Great  Britain  in  the  conditional  notification 
and  compulsory  treatment  system  in  force  in  Canada. 

The  problem  of  combating  venereal  diseases,  however,  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — prevention  and  cure.  While 
taking  active  steps  to  secure  that  all  who  are  infected  should 
seek  cure,  it  is  even  more  essential  to  prevent  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  from  exposing  themselves  to  infection. 

We  have  had,  in  England,  some  controversy  as  to  extent 
to  which  medical  disinfection  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure.  The  National  Council  has  always  held 
that  the  only  permanent  preventive  measure  was  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  promiscuity  and  that  such  medical  measures 
as  were  taken  must  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
conflict  with  this  essential  principle.  In  the  enthusiasm  de- 
rived from  the  supposed  success  of  the  issue  of  prophylactic 
packets  to  the  troops  there  was  a  desire  to  advocate  the  gen- 
eral use  of  prophylactic  packets  in  the  civil  population.  A 
post-war  analysis  of  the  experience  of  the  fighting  services 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  however,  showed  that  the  pro- 
phylactic packet  achieved  a  striking  success  only  when  used 
in  conjunction  with  ablution  centers,  the  use  of  the  disin- 
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fectant  usually  being  enforced  by  disciplinary  measures,  or 
through  the  close  supervision  of  an  active  medical  officer.  The 
results  obtained  did  not  seem,  therefore,  to  the  National 
Council  to  be  generally  applicable  to  the  civilian  population. 

This  controversy  led  to  a  certain  number  of  medical  mem- 
bers leaving  the  National  Council  and  to  the  formation  of  a 
special  organization  under  the  title  of  "The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease." 

Reviewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  controversy  had 
its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages.  Because  of  the 
strong  views  held  by  the  protagonists  on  either  side,  it 
focused  attention  not  only  on  the  point  in  controversy,  but 
on  the  general  problem  of  venereal  diseases.  The  press  took 
the  question  up  keenly  and  devoted  considerable  space  to  cor- 
respondence. On  the  other  hand,  the  controversy  generated 
an  idea  among  the  more  ignorant  that  the  medical  profession 
differed  as  to  how  venereal  disease  should  be  dealt  with  and 
it  was  found  that  members  of  certain  local  authorities  held 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  issue  packets  than  to  provide  treatment 
centers,  a  policy  which  no  responsible  member  on  either  side 
of  the  controversy  would  have  endorsed  for  a  moment.  The 
actual  members  of  both  organizations  realized  that  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  was  one  as  to  the  degree  of  prominence 
that  should  be  given  to  one  of  several  factors  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  and  one  which  was  never  considered  as  an 
alternative  policy  to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  treatment. 

In  an  effort  to  terminate  the  controversy,  Lord  Dawson, 
Chairman  of  the  Consultative  Committee  at  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  approached  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  suggested  that  these  two  bodies  should  nominate  a  Selec- 
tion Committee,  who  should  suggest  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  Minister  of  Health  indicated  in 
his  letter  approving  the  suggestion,  that  "once  an  authorita- 
tive pronouncement  on  the  medical  and  practical  administra- 
tive aspects  of  the  problem  had  been  attained,  the  community 
as  a  whole  would  then  consider  this  medical  pronouncement 
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side  by  side  with  the  weighty  moral  and  social  issues  involved, 
and  through  its  responsible  representatives  determine  the 
right  policy  to  be  pursued." 

This  Committee  was  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Eight  Honorable  Lord  Trevethin,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  held  its  first  sitting  in  May,  1922, 
and  issued  its  report  in  1923.  It  endorsed  the  success  of  the 
policy  and  recommended  that  public  money  should  primarily 
be  expended  on:  (a)  the  treatment  of  disease;  (b)  con- 
tinuous education  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  dangers  of  venereal  disease  and  the  importance  of  seek- 
ing prompt  and  skilled  treatment;  and  (c)  the  elimination 
of  those  conditions  of  life  which  tend  to  foster  promiscuous 
intercourse  and  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  constitution  of  the  Committee  had  the  support  of  both 
the  National  Council  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Venereal  Disease.  The  representatives  of  the  National 
Council,  of  course,  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  and 
in  many  respects  the  report  that  eventually  appeared  coin- 
cided very  closely  with  evidence  given.  The  report  was 
placed  before  the  National  Council  and  before  the  Council  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease,  and  both 
bodies  accepted  it  unanimously  as  the  basis  for  future  action. 

Lord  Trevethin  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  National 
Council,  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Trevethin  Committee, 
Mr.  Justice  Tomlin,  presided  over  the  first  joint  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  two  organizations.  This  Con- 
ference appointed  a  Liaison  Committee  to  consider  the  report 
in  detail  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  fusion.  As  the 
result  of  several  months'  work,  a  Memorandum  of  policy  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Liaison  Committee  to  both  organiza- 
tions and  it  appears  more  than  likely  that  either  the  two 
bodies  will  unite  on  the  basis  of  this  Memorandum  into  one 
organization  or  will  devise  machinery  by  which  joint  action 
can  be  taken  on  all  those  activities  of  the  venereal-disease 
campaign  on  which  they  are  united. 
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American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

STATEMENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. — The  earliest 
appointment  of  a  police  matron  in  the  United  States  was  prob- 
ably about  1870.  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905,  during  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  appointed  Mrs.  Lola  Baldwin  Officer  of 
Safety,  with  police  power.  The  first  woman,  however,  who  was 
classed  officially  as  a  woman  police  officer  in  this  country, 
was  Mrs.  Alice  Stebbins  Wells  who  was  given  a  police  com- 
mission by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in  1910.  The  advances 
made  in  this  field  had  become  of  sufficient  importance  in  1915 
to  justify  Mrs.  Wells  in  founding  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Policewomen,  of  which  organization  Mrs.  Wells  was 
elected  President,  an  office  which  she  held  until  1919  when 
she  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle, 
Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

The  1915  census  of  the  United  States  reported  70  women 
police  officers  employed  in  26  cities.  In  1920,  replies  from  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  International  Association  of 
Policewomen  reported  175 *  women  officers  in  56  cities. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  women  protective  officers 
during  the  War  there  has  been,  since  1918,  a  marked  increase 
in  appointments,  the  exact  number  of  which  is  not  yet  com- 
piled. Among  the  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  in 
which  women  are  employed  in  police  departments  are: 

*  Because  of  urgent  demands  for  certain  definite  information  on  the  subject 
of  women  police  this  short  article  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  criticism  to 
authorities  in  this  field.  A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  is  under 
preparation  for  early  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

J  No  reply  having  been  received  for  New  York  City  this  number  did  not  include 
the  30  women  members  of  the  Police  Force  of  that  City. 
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Australia,  Austria,2  Canada,  Denmark,  England,  Germany, 
Holland,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland. 

PROGRAM  OF  WORK. — In  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  women 
police,  among  the  important  problems  which  present  them- 
selves are:  (a)  The  sphere  of  action  of  existing  police  depart- 
ments; (b)  Special  functions  which  should  be  assigned  to 
women  officers;  (c)  The  type  of  woman  who  can  best  perform 
these  functions;  (d)  Educational  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates  for  the  position;  (e)  The  form  of 
organization  of  the  work  of  women  officers  within  the  depart- 
ment; (f)  Their  place  in  a  general  public-service  program. 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  police  departments  of  to-day  have 
been  variously  stated.8    Probably  all  police  departments  in 
this  country  would  say  that  one  of  their  most  important 
functions  is  to  prevent  crime.    Women  officers  are  recognized 
as  particularly  valuable  in  this  phase  of  police  work. 

(b)  As  yet  no  one  formulation  of  the  functions  of  women 
police  officers  is  generally  accepted.4 

A  composite  program  of  work  for  women  police  officers,  as 
understood  to-day,  would  probably  include  six  main  activities: 
(1)  Maintenance  of  an  information  service  for  women  on 
matters  within  the  scope  of  police  departments;  (2)  Investiga- 
tion of  complaints  *  involving  minors  and  women  and  the 

2  The  work  performed  by  the  women  police  of  Austria  is  largely  clerical. 

3  Cahalane   in    The  Policeman   says    (p.    7):      (D)  **   "The   police   have    for 
their  principal  function  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  and  the 
arrest  of  violators  of  the  law."    Former  Commissioner  of  Police,  Arthur  Woods, 
states:     "The    (U.I)    preventive   policeman   is  the   policeman   of   the   future." 
Commissioner  Richard  E.  Enright,  of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  said: 
(P-1920,  p.  254)  "The  need  for  the  activities  of  this  arm  (welfare,  protective, 
and  preventive  endeavor)   of  the  Police  Department  has  asserted  itself  and  is 
here  to  stay." 

*  "It  (the  work  of  women  police)  began  with  woman's  desire  to  care  for  the 
children  and  young  people,  amid  modern  conditions  just  as  she  had  always 
done  for  them  since  the  world  began."  Mrs.  Wells,  (T.3). 

6  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  all  such  complaints,  particularly  those 
concerning  known  commercial  prostitutes,  should  be  handled  by  women  officers. 

•*  Capital  letters  In   parentheses  refer  to   appended   bibliography. 
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preparation  of  those  cases  which  come  to  court;  (3)  Inter- 
viewing, for  purposes  of  social  adjustment,  women  and  girls 
who  have  been  charged  with  crime,  or  who  are  held  as  wit- 
nesses by  the  police  department;  (4)  Patrol  (A-l,  F,  J,  S-2, 
3,  4)  and  general  supervision  of  public  places  through  which 
people  pass  freely,  either  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  includ- 
ing, particularly,  places  of  public  amusement,6  with  the 
object  of  locating  individuals  and  conditions  in  need  of  pre- 
ventive, directive  or  repressive  treatment;  (5)  Search  for 
missing  women  and  children;  (6)  The  enforcement  of  laws, 
particularly  those  affecting  minors  and  general  public  morals. 
Under  certain  conditions  special  under-cover  investiga- 
tions might  be  conducted  by  women  officers.  In  places  em- 
ploying women  police  officers  where  there  are  no  other  women 
regularly  attached  to  the  courts,  it  might  be  considered 
feasible  that  an  officer  be  present  in  court  when  cases  of 
women  and  children  are  heard.  The  thesis  that  all  women 
prisoners  should  be  escorted  and  all  women  witnesses  guarded 
by  women  police  officers  is  contested  by  some  who  consider 
that  the  object  would  be  attained  if  dignified  women  matrons 
of  high  moral  character  would  perform  this  function. 

(c)  The  above-mentioned  work  demands  a  woman  not  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  who  has   a  trained,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  social  problems,  adaptability,  pleasing  per- 
sonality, and  who  gains  easily  the  confidence  of  others. 

(d)  The  minimum  educational  and  professional  require- 
ments should  be  graduation  from  high  school,  and  at  least 
one  year  of  paid  professional  social  case  work.    Particularly 
in  these  formative  years  of  the  movement,  the  women  officers 
should  be  selected  with  great  care  and  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  high  personal  character  and  special  preparation 

6  "Women  police  are  not  needed  to  handle  crowds,  to  regulate  street  traffic. 
to  arrest  drunkards,  or  criminals,  but  they  are  sorely  needed  in  order  that  they 
may  adequately  protect  the  thousands  of  children  and  young  people  who  are 
every  day  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  unsupervised  and  disreputable  places  of 
amusement  and  for  whose  safety  and  welfare  the  city  is  responsible."  Mrs. 
Louise  de  Koven  Bo  wen.  (C) 
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for  the  work,  including  studies  in  sociology,  penology,  and 
criminology.  If  one  accepts  the  principle  of  a  woman  director 
of  women  police  officers  working  as  a  unit  in  the  department, 
it  would  seem  preferable  that  the  director  should  be  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  her  special  qualifications  for  the  task,  regard- 
less of  residence  and  age.  She  should  be  the  first  woman 
officer  appointed  and  should  select  and  build  up  her  staff. 

(e)  The  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  said  on  the  form 
of  organization  of  the  work  of  women  officers  within  the 
department.     Washington    D.   C.,7    Detroit    Michigan,    and 
Charleston  South  Carolina  are  among  the  cities  having  a 
definitely  organized  Women 's  Division  with  a  woman  director. 
In   Chicago   and   New  York   City,   the  women   officers   are 
assigned  to  the  various  precincts  or  departmental  bureaus  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  or  the  Chief  Inspector.     In 
St.  Louis,  they  are  under  the  Chief  of  the  Detective  Bureau, 
and  in  Boston,  they  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief 
Inspector.    Each  plan  of  organization  has  its  partisans.    At 
the  convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  in  1922,  it  was  moved  that  "  Policewomen  attached  to 
the  department  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  police  as  a  unit  in  the  department,  and  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number,  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  a  ranking 
officer  in  the  department."  (Q)    Detroit,  in  1923,  amended  its 
city  charter  making  the  Women's  Division,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Woman  Deputy  Commissioner,  an  integral  part  of 
the  city  Police  Department.     In  other  cities,  the  work  has 
been  instituted  by  city  ordinance,  general  state  law  or  simple 
police  regulation. 

(f)  The  policewoman  has  a  definite  responsibility  in  a  gen- 
eral public-service  program.     She  is,  primarily,  a  qualified 
community  agent,  an  official  scout,  actively  searching  for  and 

7 ' '  Where  women  are  organized  in  a  Woman  'a  Bureau,  with  a  woman  in 
charge  with  no  authority  standing  between  her  and  the  Chief  of  Police,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety,  the  Police  Commissioner — the  best  service  is 
rendered."  Lieutenant  Van  Winkle.  (S.4) 
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locating  individuals  and  conditions  which  require  cither 
directive,  corrective  or  repressive  treatment:  Directive  in 
prevention;  corrective  in  readjustment  and  reeducation; 
repressive  in  the  enforcement  of  laws — all  distinct  attributes 
of  police  departments.  Some  of  the  directors  of  this  work 
believe  that  there  are  women  and  girls  whose  problems  can- 
not be  solved  by  other  existing  social  agencies,  and  pursue 
the  plan  of  personal  follow-up  work  with  certain  individuals 
who,  after  investigation,  do  not  come  before  the  courts. 
Others  consider  that  if  the  situation,  after  thorough  investiga- 
tion, docs  not  require  court  action,  the  problem  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  no  longer  a  charge  on  the  woman  police,  and  she  is 
referred  for  definite  follow-up  work  to  other  social  agencies. 
Washington  D.  C.,  follows  the  first  plan  and  they  "  (1)  Refer 
and  transfer  cases  to  other  agencies  which  are  on  a  case-work 
basis;  and  (2)  Retain  such  cases  as  only  the  Woman's  Bureau 
<jan  adjust."  Detroit  follows  the  second  plan.  To  fulfill 
properly  these  several  functions  in  their  relation  to  private 
protective  agencies,  to  the  officers  of  the  public  school,  such 
as  visiting  teachers  and  truant  officers,  and  to  the  probation 
officers  and  parole  officers,  the  woman  police  officer  must  be 
a  social  diagnostician  of  high  ability.  It  is  particularly  in 
this  relationship  that  she  should  qualify  as  a  liaison  officer. 
The  fact  that  she,  with  her  brother  officers,  who  are  on  the 
streets  and  in  public  places  at  night  as  well  as  by  day,  are 
trained  to  recognize  both  unsocial  conditions  and  behavior, 
and  have  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  renders  them  especially 
valuable  in  the  protection  of  women  and  minors. 
ENDORSEMENT  OF  MOVEMENT. — At  their  1922  Annual  Conven- 
tion, the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  passed 
resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  policewoman  is  a  necessity 
to  organized  police  departments.  Resolution8  No.  8  of  tho 
Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  at  its  second  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
March,  1923,  endorsed  the  employment  of  women  on  police 
work  where  it  is  concerned  with  prostitution.  In  September, 

«  Publication  of  the  League  of  Nations.    C.  225,  M.    129.    1923.    IV. 
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1924,  the  International  Congress  of  Committees  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children,  held  at  Graz, 
Austria,  placed  women  police  as  one  of  its  five  discussion 
subjects.9  After  an  exhaustive  study, (V)  the  British  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  the  Employment  of  Women  on 
Police  Duties,  in  1920,  went  on  record  as  approving  the  em- 
ployment of  specially  qualified,  highly  trained  and  well-paid 
women  on  police  work.(W)  The  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  their  Annual  Convention  held  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June,  1924,  moved  to  cooperate  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Policewomen. 

Among  the  organizations  in  the  United  States  particularly 
interested  in  the  appointment  of  women  police  officers  are: 
the  International  Association  of  Policewomen,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  various 
other  national  and  local  protective  agencies. 
CURRENT  PROJECTS. — The  Boston  School  of  Public  Service,1* 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work," 
and  George  Washington  University,12  offer  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  both  women  and  men  police  officers.  At  its  National 
Conference 13  at  Toronto  in  June,  1924,  the  International 
Association  of  Policewomen  appointed  a  committee  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  enlargement  of  its  program  and  the  exten- 
sion of  its  activities.  The  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  "  has, 
in  preparation,  a  book  which  will  present  the  information 
available  on  the  various  phases  of  the  women  police  move- 
ment and  which  will  contain  a  classified  bibliography  on  the 
subject. 

°  The  Vigilance  Record,  January,  1924.  2,  Grosvenor  Mansion,  76  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.  W.  I.  (price  1  penny). 

10  25  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

11  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

12  Washington,  D.  C. 

is  A  report  of  the  Toronto  Conference  is  on  the  press.  Information  mny  be 
secured  from  the  International  Association  of  Policewomen,  District  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

i*  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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EDITORIAL 

PROGRAMS  AGAINST  PROSTITUTION 

It  is  now  conceded  by  the  majority  of  thinking  people  in 
the  United  States  that  the  single  moral  standard  is  not  only 
equitable  and  desirable,  but  practicable.  If  this  means  any- 
thing at  all,  it  means  that  offenders  against  this  standard 
should  receive  their  just  legal  deserts  without  discrimination 
as  to  sex.  A  number  of  communities  in  this  country,  how- 
ever, have  failed  so  far,  in  recognizing  and  applying  this 
principle.  They  are  using,  instead,  various  schemes  for  deal- 
ing with  prostitution,  some  of  which  closely  approximate  the 
continental  regulation  systems  so  completely  exposed  by 
Flexner  in  his  report,  Prostitution  in  Europe. 

Any  and  all  programs  based  on  the  theory  that  prostitu- 
tion, as  a  legal  offense,  is  to  be  penalized  only  by  dealing  with 
the  feminine  member  of  the  duo  involved,  are  unsound  legally 
and  unfair  socially.  Hence,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  as 
certain  to  fail  here  as  they  have  in  those  other  countries 
where  they  have  been  practiced. 

Various  reasons  are  advanced  by  municipal  authorities  for 
their  failures  to  mete  out  equal  justice.  Under  close  scrutiny, 
however,  these  excuses  fail  to  disclose  sound  logic  or  to  prove 
that  the  civic  administrators  can  not  practice  fair  dealing. 
What  is  shown  is  that  the  authorities  in  question  have 
attempted  to  take  a  short  cut  by  applying  opportunist  rather 
than  basically  sound  measures.  They  have  taken  the  easier 
way  rather  than  the  more  difficult  path  which  a  sound  and 
unprejudiced  plan  would  necessitate. 

Difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  evidence  and  convictions 
against  the  male  partner  to  the  offense  are  cited  as  reasons 
for  the  failure.  Admitting  that  these  are  very  real  difficulties, 
they  are  not  impossibilities. 

Then,  again,  the  argument  is  advanced  that  habitual  woman 
prostitutes  are  by  far  the  more  numerous  offenders  and  that 
they  constitute  the  main  menace  from  both  public-welfare  and 
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public-health  standpoints.  This  argument  fails  to  consider 
the  man  who  consorts  with  them — who  becomes  infected — 
and  who  oftentimes  infects  innocent  members  of  his  family 
or  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  this  enforcement  to  be  equitably  applied  to 
both  sexes.  Until  this  is  done  fair-minded  men  and  women 
can  but  regard  the  programs  in  those  communities  which 
tolerate  unjust  discrimination,  as  menaces  to  good  govern- 
ment. 
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Far  Western  Child  Health  Demonstration. — The  American  Child 
Health  Association  announces  that  Marion  County,  Oregon,  has  been 
selected  as  the  community  for  the  Far  Western  Child  Health  Demon- 
stration which  is  to  be  fourth  in  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child 
Health  Demonstration  Program.  The  selection  was  made  after 
careful  weighing  of  applications  from  more  than  30  cities  and 
counties,  thorough  studies  of  which  began  in  March  and  were  not 
completed  until  November,  1924.  Earlier  demonstrations  in  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  Child  Health  Program  are  now  under  way  in 
Fargo,  North  Dakota;  Athens,  Georgia;  and  Rutherford  County, 
Tennessee.  Organization  of  the  work  in  Marion  County  will  begin 
early  in  1925. 

Social-Hygiene  Activities  of  the  League  of  Nations. — The  fifth  assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  published  its  monthly  summary  for 
September,  1924.  The  Assembly  approved  the  report  of  the  work 
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accomplished  during  the  year  1923-1924  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children.  It  regretted  that  so  few  States 
had  so  far  ratified  the  International  Convention  of  1921  and  recom- 
mended that  the  others  should  be  asked  to  give  the  reason  for  their 
not  doing  so.  It  also  approved  the  endeavor  of  the  Committee  to  make 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  various  national  laws  and  regulations 
against  the  traffic  and  encouraged  the  appointment  in  every  country 
of  central  authorities  on  the  subject.  Finally  it  requested  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  continue  its  study  regarding  some  aspects  of 
the  system  of  licensed  houses  in  the  light  of  any  further  replies  which 
it  may  receive  from  the  government. 

As  regards  the  Protection  of  Children,  the  Assembly  ratified  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Council  last  March  that  the  work  hitherto 
carried  out  by  the  International  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  This  work  consists,  chiefly,  of  the  study  of  questions  of 
hygiene  and  law  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  moral  and  physical  wel- 
fare of  children.  The  Council  is  asked,  therefore,  to  reconstitute  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  under  a  new 
and  more  comprehensive  name.  The  new  Committee  will  have  one 
group  of  government  representatives  and  two  groups  of  assessors, 
one  group  to  be  summoned  when  questions  relating  to  the  traffic  in 
women  is  discussed,  the  other  when  the  promotion  of  child  welfare 
is  under  consideration.  The  Assembly  has  recommended  that  the 
assessors  belonging  to  the  latter  category  should  include  persons  quali- 
fied to  act  as  representatives  of  the  principal  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  children,  in  particular  of  the  newly 
constituted  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Children. 

Venereal  Disease  Kate  among  Enlisted  Men  Lower  in  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Departments  than  in  the  United  States. — In  a  comparison 
between  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  other  departments  for  the 
five  weeks'  period  ending  May  31,  1924,  the  government  lists  the 
new  case  rate  per  1000  per  annum  among  troops  in  the  United  States 
as  45.4 ;  the  rate  in  the  Phillippine  Department  as  39.0 ;  and  that  in 
the  Hawaiian  Department  as  36.2.  In  1916  and  1922,  the  admission 
ratios  for  the  venereal  diseases  among  all  enlisted  men  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  155.91  and  155.08  respectively;  and  in  Hawaii, 
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the  ratio  decreased  from  87.88  in  1916,  to  45.34  in  1922.  Low  ratios 
were  registered  in  the  Phillippine  Islands  after  vigorous  measures 
for  control  had  been  adopted. 

Women  Emigrants  to  Malaya. — The  Indian  Social  Reformer  of 
October  18,  1924,  publishes  extracts  from  an  article  in  which  the 
writer  adjures  his  countrymen  not  to  allow  any  Indian  women  to 
migrate  to  Malaya  until  certain  defects  in  the  law  are  removed.  The 
correspondent  affirms  that  from  the  moment  women  board  the  emi- 
gration ship  in  India,  they  are  exposed  to  pressure  in  various  forms 
to  lead  immoral  lives.  In  Malaya,  the  law  gives  no  protection  and 
the  section  of  the  Indian  penal  code,  making  adultery  an  offense, 
has  been  deliberately  omitted  from  the  Malayan  code.  There  is 
neither  public  opinion  nor  statutory  protection  for  women's  rights. 
The  author  proposed,  among  other  things,  that  marriages  among 
laborers  now  in  Malaya  should  be  registrable  compulsorily ;  that 
emigrants  be  made  to  declare  themselves  married  in  the  depots  at 
Madras  and  Negapatam  and  again  in  Malaya,  and  declare  the  chil- 
dren's parentage,  if  need  be;  and  that  a  woman  kept  continuously 
for  a  year  by  a  man  should  be  declared  to  be  his  married  wife  before 
a  magistrate,  and  registered  as  such  in  Malaya. 

Report  of  the  Cattaraugns  County  Health  Demonstration. — The  demon- 
stration in  Cattaraugus  County,  New  York,  is  one  of  three  demon- 
strations for  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  for  the  control  of 
tuberculosis  that  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  and  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Cattaraugus  County  Board 
of  Health  and  the  Cattaraugus  County  Health  Demonstration  has 
been  issued  for  the  year  ending  1923. 

In  general,  the  heath  program  in  Cattaraugus  County,  during 
1923,  has  consisted:  first,  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
county  department  of  health,  including  the  employment  of  a  whole- 
time  county  health  officer  assisted  by  a  staff  of  public-health  nurses, 
a  full-time  tuberculosis  specialist  in  charge  of  clinical  and  hospital 
service  for  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  and  a  county  laboratory  with 
a  full-time  director  in  charge;  second,  in  the  provision  of  a  county- 
wide  school  medical  service  for  the  promotion  of  school  hygiene, 
with  a  director  in  charge,  assisted  by  a  county  school  nurse;  and 
third,  in  the  provision  of  a  program  in  health  education  in  charge 
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of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  County  Tuberculosis  and  Public 
Health  Association. 

The  social-hygiene  problem  is  being  attacked  mainly  from  the 
medical  and  educational  standpoints.  There  is  at  present  in  Olean 
a  weekly  venereal  disease  clinic  for  adults,  in  special  quarters,  main- 
tained by  the  City  Board  of  Health  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  There  is  also,  under  the  same  auspices,  a 
weekly  congenital  syphilis  clinic  which  is  held  at  the  Olean  district 
health  station.  One  of  the  district  nurses  and  one  of  the  nurses 
employed  by  the  Olean  Board  of  Health  assist  at  these  clinics.  The 
County  Laboratory  was  established  during  the  last  half  of  1923  and 
is  well  equipped  for  routine  examinations,  the  Wassermann  test,  and 
others. 

During  the  first  year,  expenses  for  equipment  were  comparatively 
large  and  the  total  expenditures  incurred  in  Cattaraugus  County 
and  paid  from  demonstration  funds  by  the  Milbank  Fund,  through 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  during  1923,  were  $48,564.34. 

Report  on  Notifiable  Diseases,  1923. — The  annual  report  prepared 
by  the  Service  of  Epidemiological  Intelligence  and  Public  Health 
Statistics  of  the  Health  Section  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  contains  as  complete  information  as  is  available  at  the 
present  time  regarding  the  incidence  of  and  mortality  attributed  to 
the  more  important  communicable  diseases  during  1923  in  most 
countries  of  the  world  having  machinery  for  the  collection  of  such 
data.  The  number  of  diseases  dealt  with  is  limited  and  at  the  present 
time  the  Health  Section  of  the  Secretariat  is  trying  to  collect  all 
available  data  regarding  the  prevalence  of  the  venereal  diseases, 
certain  tropical  diseases,  and  other  causes  of  morbidity  and  death. 
The  result  will  be  presented  in  a  supplementary  volume  to  this 
report,  if  considered  to  be  sufficiently  complete  and  important. 

Massachusetts  Discusses  Child  Problems. — The  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  of  Massachusetts  met  on  November  llth,  at  Swamp- 
scott,  to  discuss  "Some  Educational  Problems  of  the  Child  of  School 
Age  Infected  with  Syphilis  or  Gonorrhea."  The  conference  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelley,  Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  of  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  topics  pre- 
sented were:  the  blind,  deaf,  congenital  syphilitic;  the  mentally  re- 
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tarded  congenital  syphilitic;  the  congenital  syphilitic  needing  foster 
home  care;  and  the  problem  of  the  child  with  gonorrhea. 

Houses  of  Prostitution  Placarded  in  Knoxville. — The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  reports  the  development  of 
.  a  new  line  of  attack  against  commercialized  prostitution  by  pla- 
carding an  alleged  notorious  house  in  the  city  with  quarantine  signs 
bearing  the  following  inscription:  "This  house  is  quarantined  on 
account  of  its  inmates  being  infected  with  venereal  disease.  All 
persons  are  hereby  warned  against  entering  or  leaving  these  premises 
without  permit  until  this  card  has  been  removed  by  the  health 
bureau." 

Any  violation  of  this  quarantine,  says  the  Department,  will  meet 
with  prompt  prosecution  in  municipal  court,  and  as  fast  as  the 
police  can  establish  cases  every  house  of  ill  repute  in  Knoxville  will 
be  quarantined  according  to  the  plans  formulated  by  the  safety  and 
welfare  department  directors. 

The  Health  of  the  British  Navy. — The  report  for  1921  of  the  Director 
General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  is  the  first  issued 
since  that  for  1915,  the  statistical  reports  for  the  years  1916-1920 
having  been  canceled.  An  account  of  this  report  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  September  27,  1924,  states  that  in  the  case  of 
the  venereal  diseases  there  was  an  increase  of  3.37  per  1000  in  the 
incidence  ratio  as  compared  with  the  five  years'  average  for  1909- 
1913.  The  highest  ratio,  304.88,  occurs  in  the  China  station,  and  the 
lowest,  8.93,  in  the  home  station. 

Midwives  Attend  Fewer  Births. — Health  News,  November  3,  1924, 
reports  that  during  1924,  to  date,  411  midwives'  licenses  have  been 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  15  of  which 
were  new  licenses  and  396  of  which  were  renewals.  Licensed  mid- 
wives  in  this  state,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  reported  16  per  cent 
of  all  the  births  in  1916.  In  1923,  out  of  a  total  upstate  registration 
of  101,729  births,  midwives  reported  9447  or  9.3  per  cent.  Even  in 
the  cities  where  there  is  a  large  foreign  population,  there  appears  to 
be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  births  midwives  are  attending. 
Marked  improvement  has  also  been  noted  in  the  type  of  women  doing 
the  work  and  the  undesirable  element  is  being  eliminated. 
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Incidence  of  Venereal  Disease  in  Italy. — Health  and  Empire,  August- 
October,  1924,  contains  an  article  stating  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  by  public-health  authorities  in  Italy  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  individuals  suffering  from  venereal  disease.  In  June,  1922,  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  every  practicing  doctor,  directors  of 
hospitals,  of  venereal-disease  treatment  centers,  and  of  dispensaries, 
and  also  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  of  Finance,  and  the 
directors  of  prisons  and  penitentiary  institutes.  Many  returns  are 
incomplete,  but  the  first  impression  is  of  encouragement  due  to  the 
satisfactory  participation  on  the  part  of  the  health  workers  and 
practicing  doctors. 

In  the  army,  during  the  second  half  of  1922,  43  per  1000  men 
suffered  from  the  venereal  diseases ;  in  the  Corps  of  the  Royal  Custom 
House  Officers,  the  total  was  64.8  per  1000  venereally  diseased ;  those 
detained  in  prisons  and  penitentiary  institutions  numbered  167  per 
1000.  The  frequency  was  higher  in  women,  667  per  1000  having 
complicated  venereal  diseases,  and  380  per  1000  having  syphilis. 
Among  young  men,  139  per  1000  minors  were  infected  with  complicated 
venereal  diseases,  and  79  per  1000  with  syphilis ;  the  data  for  venereal 
disease  among  the  Royal  Free  Corps  for  the  entire  year  was  about 
93.8  per  1000,  and  for  the  half  year  46  per  1000 ;  in  the  civil  popu- 
lation, data  from  sixty-five  provinces  showed  3.2  per  1000  to  be 
venereally  diseased;  and  in  the  recently  annexed  territories,  the 
figures  ranged  from  2.0  to  21.3  per  1000. 

In  the  country  districts,  the  percentage  was  much  lower  than  in 
the  urban  districts.  The  present  estimate  gives  fairly  reliable 
information  as  to  prevailing  conditions,  and  by  comparison  it  was 
found  that  as  regards  the  army,  the  only  division  with  reliable  early 
records,  the  average  for  the  second  half  of  1922  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  over  the  period  1909  to  1913  inclusive,  taken  half 
yearly,  which  showed  43  per  1000  men  to  be  venereally  diseased. 

Sex  Education  for  High  School  Pupils. — The  New  York  City  school 
authorities  are  manifesting  keen  interest  in  sex  education  for  pupils 
of  high  schools,  says  the  Health  News  Service.  The  city's  Division 
of  Visual  Instruction  recently  invited  the  Division  of  Venereal 
Diseases  to  sponsor  illustrated  talks  on  sex  hygiene.  These  lectures, 
illustrated  by  the  film,  The  Science  of  Life,  were  given  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Public  Heath  Service  and  sixty-one 
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showings  of  the  film  were  presented  to  a  total  of  over  40,000  pupils. 
This  instruction  has  been  highly  commended  by  teachers  both  as  to 
subject  matter  and  the  manner  of  presentation. 

Eeport  on  Employment  of  Women  Police  in  London. — The  Shield, 
August-September,  1924,  states  that  the  Departmental  Committee  of 
men  and  women  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  in  London  last  April 
reported  at  the  end  of  July.  Its  recommendations  include  the 
following : 

(1)  That  every  police  authority  should  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  the 
statement  of  women  and  children  when  sexual  crimes  are  in  question  being  taken 
by  policewomen. 

(2)  That  the  efficiency  of  the  police  service  has  been  improved  by  the  em- 
ployment of  policewomen,  but  the  question  whether  there  is  in  any  police  dis- 
trict sufficient  work  to  justify  their  whole-time  employment,  the  exact  duties  to 
be  performed,  and  whether  the  duties  can  be  better  done  in  plain  clothes  or  uni- 
form,  are   matters  which  must  be   left  to    the    discretion    of    the    local   police 
authority. 

(3)  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  women  as  far  as  possible  an  integral 
part  of  the  Force  they  should  make  the  declaration  of  a  constable. 

(4)  That  officers  should  not  be  specially  recruited,  but  that  promotion  should 
be  made  from  the  ranks  after  passing  examinations  similar  to  those  required 
of  the  men. 

(5)  For  the  present  women  should  not  be  regarded   as  substitutes  for  men, 
but  ultimately  it  may  be  possible  for  men  and  women  to  be  considered  as  inter- 
changeable on  certain  duties. 

(6)  That  at  least  as  many  women  as  were  employed  before  the  reduction  in 
192&  should  again  be  appointed  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  that 
when  these  numbers  are  reached,  or  sooner  if  the  necessity  for  the  appointment 
is  recognized,  a  woman  should  be  attached  to  Headquarters  to  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  connected  with  their  employment. 

The  American  Board  of  Otolaryngology. — This  board  was  organized 
in  Chicago  on  November  10,  1924,  with  offices  at  1402  South  Grand 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  is  comprised  of  representatives 
of  the  five  national  otolaryngologic  associations.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  otolaryngology ;  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  with  its  aims  and  ideals ;  to  protect  the  public  aganst 
unqualified  practitioners ;  to  receive  applications  for  examination ;  to 
conduct  such  examinations;  to  issue  certificates  of  qualification  in 
otolaryngology ;  and  to  perform  such  duties  as  will  advance  the  cause 
of  otolaryngology.  The  first  examination  will  be  held  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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Nursing  Course  in  Social  Hygiene. — A  course  of  training  for  nurses 
in  social  hygiene  has  been  organized  at  Melo,  Uruguay,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  local  Red  Cross  Committee  and  is  being  directed 
by  Dr.  Mauricio  Langon. 

Children's  Days  in  Latvia. — Children's  Days  were  observed  in  Latvia 
during  the  first  two  days  in  June,  1924,  and  the  Children's  Com- 
mittee of  Latvia,  representing  eighteen  different  welfare  associ- 
ations, organized  an  exhibition  for  the  last  two  days  of  May  and 
the  first  week  of  June,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Latvian  Red 
Cross.  The  principal  objects  of  the  exhibition  were  to  demonstrate 
practical  methods  of  child  care,  to  supply  health  statistics,  and  to 
give  instruction  on  the  dangers  and  prevention  of  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  the  venereal  diseases. 


THE  CONFERENCE 

The  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference  which  took  place  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  19-22,  1924,  provided  much  of  interest 
and  value  for  the  health  and  police  officials,  educators,  the  clergy, 
social  workers,  and  all  others  who  attended. 

The  Conference  was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene 
Society.  Due  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Cincinnati  Society 
and  the  press,  the  meetings  were  managed  most  efficiently  and  given 
careful  publicity.  The  speakers  were  of  particular  note  and  the 
Conference  was  fortunate  in  having  Mrs.  Clive  Neville  Rolfe,  General 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases, 
London,  England,  on  its  program. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  voted  to  present  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  adoption  at  the  final  session  of  the  Conference: 

RESOLVED:  That  the  directors  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  recording  their  thanks  to  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  and  to  each  and  all  of  the  agencies  which  aided  in 
the  success  of  the  Conference  of  the  Association  (particularly  the 
Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society)  for  the  cordial  hospitality 
and  the  sympathetic  understanding  accorded  to  the  delegates  and 
visitors  here  assembled. 
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RESOLVED:  That  this  Conference  acknowledges  with  appreciation 
the  cooperation  of  the  Press  of  Cincinnati,  in  spreading  before  the 
public  the  proceedings  of  the  several  meetings. 

Owing  to  the  state-wide  interest  in  many  social  hygiene  matters  of 
mutual  concern,  the  following  statements  were  agreed  on: 

1.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Conference  that  the  social  hygiene  move- 
ment in  Ohio  could  be  promoted  through  supplementing  the  work  of 
city  and  community  social  hygiene  agencies  by  activities  of  a  state 
social  hygiene  council. 

2.  It  is  believed  that  this  state  committee  should  study  the  social 
hygiene  needs  of  Ohio  and  endeavor  to  meet  these  needs  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  local  societies 
and  agencies  concerned  and  with  other  state  agencies  and  the  national 
Association. 

3.  To  give  effect  to  these  views,  it  is  proposed  that  a  meeting 
should  be  called  in  Columbus  before  January  first,  1925,  at  which 
time   practical   details   may   be    arranged   and    a   definite   program 
adopted.     This  meeting  should  be  attended  by  the  president  and 
executive  officer  of  each  existing  social  hygiene  society  in  Ohio  and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  by  representatives  of 
interested  groups  in  other  cities  in  Ohio.     The  organization  of  this 
meeting  should  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  state  health 
department  and  the  National  Health  Council. 

In  furtherance  of  the  movement  to  arrive  at  common  grounds 
which  the  English  speaking  groups  throughout  the  world  might  use 
basically  in  outlining  their  programs,  the  following  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Rolfe  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  at  a  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  November  22d,  was 
approved  in  principle  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with 
power : 

It  is  recognized  that  social  hygiene  in  its  widest  sense  includes  all 
things  that  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  human  beings  living  in 
societies;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  organization,  it  is  proposed  to 
devote  attention  to  the  following  points  by  disseminating  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  the  medical,  psychological,  sociological,  anthropo- 
logical, and  other  fields  of  science  in  order  to  form  an  instructed 
public  opinion  and  to  secure  action  when  possible. 

1.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  family  as  the  basic  social  unit. 
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2.  To  promote  educative  and  social  measures  toward  the  adaptation 
of  the  racial  instinct  to  the  conditions  of  civilized  society. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual for  preserving  or  improving  the  quality  of  future  generations 
by  educative  and  social  measures. 

4.  To  further  social  customs  which  promote  a  high  single  standard 
of  sex  conduct  in  men  and  women. 

5.  To  promote  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  by 
appropriate  educative,  medical,  and  social  measures. 

6.  To   repress   commercialized   vice   and   conditions  conducing  to 
promiscuity. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  the  various  organizations  interested  in  the 
above  subjects  with  a  view  to  coordinating  efforts  to  secure  these  ends. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Dr.  Edith  Hale  Swift,  of  the  Association's  staff,  has  returned  from 
Vermont  where  she  spent  eight  weeks  lecturing  throughout  the  state, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics 
of  the  University  of  Vermont.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking is  due  to  the  personal  work  of  Miss  Jessie  A.  Winchell,  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  whose  contacts  with  the  high  schools 
led  her  to  feel  the  need  of  social-hygiene  work.  Of  the  sixty-six 
schools  approached,  fifty  requested  the  lecture  service  and  six  others 
applied  after  hearing  about  it,  so  that  during  the  course  of  eight 
weeks,  Dr.  Swift  gave  124  talks  to  124  groups  in  37  different  districts. 
It  was  planned,  originally,  to  give  two  lectures  to  senior  high  school 
girls  and  one  to  junior  high  school  girls,  but  it  was  found  necessary 
to  cut  the  time  down  to  a  one  hour  lecture  to  each  group.  In  addition 
to  the  secondary  schools,  Dr.  Swift  addressed  universities,  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  wherever  possible. 
In  virtually  every  instance,  faculties,  students,  and  parents  expressed 
their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  the  lectures.  At  the  close  of 
the  eight  weeks'  period,  there  were  nineteen  districts  left  on  the 
waiting  list  and  applications  from  others  are  still  being  received 
so  that  it  is  thought  that  eventually  every  school  will  be  included. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  Dr.  Swift  to  spend  another  six  weeks  in 
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Vermont  next  spring  in  the  hope  of  completing  this  effort  which  has 

been  so  well  received. 

*  *     *     * 

At  the  invitation  of  social,  educational,  and  religious  agencies, 
a  social-hygiene  institute  was  conducted  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  during 
the  week  of  November  24th.  Courses  were  given  by  Mr.  Newell  W. 
Edson,  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet,  and  Mr. 
George  E.  Worthington,  staff  members  of  this  Association.  The 
institute  held  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  sessions  which  were 
attended  by  over  900  persons  and  the  staff  members  addressed  over 
3000  people  in  outside  talks.  During  the  progress  of  the  meetings, 
the  local  participants  brought  up  for  discussion  the  special  problems 
of  Atlanta.  At  the  close  of  the  institute,  the  continuation  committee 
was  left  with  much  to  be  done  and  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
is  expected  to  be  a  vigorous  social-hygiene  program  dealing  with  all 
the  major  aspects  of  this  field,  the  present  emphasis  being  laid  on 
recreational  measures. 

Thirty  of  the  social  welfare,  public  health,  civic,  and  religious 
agencies  of  Atlanta  united  to  sponsor  the  institute,  and  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  the  Civitans,  and  other  organizations  urged  attendance  on 

their  members. 

*  •     *     * 

The  first  of  a  series  of  five  social-hygiene  talks  was  broadcast 
through  station  WEAF  by  Dr.  Bertha  Chapman  Cady,  of  the  Associ- 
ation, on  November  21st.  Dr.  Cady  spoke  for  fifteen  minutes  on  The 
Story  of  Life.  There  have  been  numerous  letters  of  appreciation 
and  requests  for  the  talk  in  print  and  it  is  planned  to  publish  it  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  JOURNAL. 

*  *     *     * 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at 
Headquarters  on  Saturday,  January  17th.  It  is  planned  to  hold  an 
all-day  session  in  which  a  discussion  of  plans  and  policies  will  take 
place  during  the  morning,  and  election  of  officers  in  the  afternoon. 

*     *     *     * 

The  Association  desires  to  obtain  back  numbers  of  the  JOURNAL  OF 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  particularly  for  the  months  of  January,  February, 
June  and  December,  1923.  Many  persons,  of  course,  wish  to  keep 
their  files  of  the  JOURNAL  intact,  but  any  willing  to  part  with  these 
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numbers  would  be  doing  a  distinct  service  by  sending  them  to  the 
Association  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  available  to  libraries  and 
other  reference  sources. 

THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
to  requested. 

November  27,  1924. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  valuable  paper  by  Henry  A.  Fisher,  M.D.,  in  the  November, 
1924,  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  OP  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  encourages  me  to 
report  the  heretofore  unrecorded  social  service  attempts  of  the 
syphilis  section  of  Dr.  C.  J.  Seay's  clinic  at  Hudson  Street  Hospital 
from  June  2,  1916,  to  May  29,  1917.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the 
first  organized  attempt  at  social  service,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
in  a  clinic  devoted  to  syphilitic  patients,  and  the  figures  given  may 
be  worthy  of  publication,  as  comparison  figures  to  those  given  by 
Dr.  Fisher. 

The  night  clinic  for  syphilis  was  limited  to  attendance  by  men. 
We  were  close  to  the  shore  line,  and  not  a  small  number  of  our 
patients  were  seamen.  As  I  remember  it,  25  South  Street  was  a 
favorite  address.  Every  effort  was  made  when  the  patient  came  to 
us  on  the  first  visit  to  instill  the  spirit  of  stick  to  treatment  until 
pronounced  cured.  Although  printed  slips  were  given  to  each 
patient,  a  personal,  friendly  attitude  was  taken  with  each  man.  The 
follow-up  record  showed : 

Number  of  letters  sent 169 

Returned  by  post  office 76 

Patients  returned  with  notice. 5 

Patients  returned  without  notice 7 

Patients  responding  by  letter ^ . . .  8 

These  figures  are  very  different  from  those  obtained  at  the  Brooklyn 
Hospital.  Since  my  work  was  done  so  many  years  ago,  it  would  be 
idle  to  speculate  as  to  the  cause  of  the  differences.  However,  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  as  great  divergence  would  be  reported  by  other 
institutions  to-day,  and  I  would  suggest  that  other  institutions  report 
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their  results  from  present  efforts,  and  from  future  attempts  with 
such  alterations  of  the  existing  regimen  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Fisher's 
experiment.  HERMAN  GOODMAN,  M.D. 

15  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

NEW  HOMES  FOR  OLD.  By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.  New  York : 
Harper  Brothers,  1921.  356  p.  $2.50. 

One  of  the  difficult  phases  of  the  immigration  problem  is  the  ad- 
justment of  the  newcomers  to  their  changed  environment.  The 
problem  increases  in  complexity  when  these  people  do  not  speak 
English.  New  Homes  for  Old  by  Sophonisba  Breckinridge  discusses 
the  problem  for  the  most  part  of  the  non-English  speaking  immigrants. 
The  study  is  concentrated  on  the  Polish,  Lithuanians,  Italians,  Bo- 
hemians, Slovaks,  Slovenians,  Croatians,  Mexicans,  and  Russians.  Two 
objectives  are  stated  in  this  work.  "First,  it  can  exhibit  as  far  as 
possible  the  difficulties  encountered  by  foreign  born  families  in  attain- 
ing in  their  family  relationships  such  satisfactions  as  would  constitute 
a  genuine  feeling  of  wholesomeness  and  make  the  immigrants'  home  an 
integral  part  of  domestic  development  in  this  country.  Second,  the 
report  can  suggest  the  deliberate  and  systematic  methods  which  can 
be  effective  in  introducing  the  immigrant  family  and  specialists' 
standards  to  each  other." 

In  attaining  these  purposes  the  problems  of  family  relationships 
are  presented  and  analyzed.  These  cover  family  disintegration, 
motherless  children,  deserted  wives  and  deserted  husbands,  and  the 
immigrant  lodger.  Much  valuable  information  is  presented  as  to  the 
place  and  function  of  existing  organizations  and  family  problems. 
In  the  chapter,  "Immigrant  Organizations  and  Family  Problems," 
several  of  the  foreign  groups  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  value  and  extent  of  organized  welfare  efforts  among  the 
various  groups.  The  subject  of  child  care  is  of  high  importance  as 
these  children  are  future  husbands  and  wives,  and  fathers  and  mothers. 
They  form  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigration  problems 
of  adjustment.  They  have  in  many  cases  an  influence  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  older  members  of  their  family  through  their  more 
ready  assimilation  of  English.  Are  the  chances  for  a  satisfactory 
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individual  and  social  adjustment  going  to  be  handicapped  by  com- 
munity neglect  because  they  are  foreigners,  by  improper  parental 
discipline  and  authority,  by 'parental  neglect,  absence  of  wholesome 
recreational  facilities,  or  the  essential  sympathy  to  encourage  them  to 
maintain  a  satisfactory  school  attendance?  It  is  a  problem  of  the 
Americanization  of  these  children.  These  phases  of  the  problem  are 
thoroughly  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

Immigration  legislation  will  restrict  in  the  future  the  volume  of 
non-English  speaking  immigrants.  The  bulk  of  the  newcomers  will 
not  be  likely  to  present  as  difficult  a  problem  of  adjustment.  For  the 
most  part  they  will  be  composed  of  English  and  German  speaking 
peoples  and  in  many  cases  with  families  or  affiliations  already  here 
which  will  facilitate  their  adjustment. 

Concentration  of  efforts  on  Americanizing  the  Polish,  Lithuanians, 
Italians,  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Slovenians,  Croatians,  Mexicans,  and 
Russians  already  here  may  well  be  followed  by  immigrant  workers 
and  students  and  New  Homes  for  Old  merits  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  this  problem.  F.  0.  N. 

Editorial  Note:  The  present  interest  in  immigration  questions  together  with 
a  request  for  an  evaluation  of  this  book  prompt  the  publication  of  this  review 
even  though  the  volume  is  not  a  recent  one. 

WOMEN  CHARACTERS  IN  RICHARD  WAGNER.  By  Louise  Brink,  Ph.D. 
New  York:  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing  Company, 
1924.  125  p.  $2.00. 

Miss  Brink  quotes  from  Wagner  (Mitteilung  an  Heine  Freunde 
IV,  p.  290)  "Marvel,  ye  overtimid  critics,  at  the  all-power  of  the 
poetic  gift  of  mankind  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  myth  of  the  folk! 
Things  which  ye  can  never  grasp  with  your  understanding  are  repre- 
sented in  it  with  a  certainty  only  thus  made  possible,  clearly  compre- 
hensible to  feeling,  complete  to  the  senses." 

Her  analysis  of  Wagner's  handling  of  sagas  exposes  the  funda- 
mental mechanisms  of  the  unconscious  lying  in  the  myth  of  the  folk 
and  elaborated  by  the  poet.  She  shows  how  the  ego-interests  of  the 
child  developing  into  a  woman,  the  child's  love  for  parent  being 
largely  of  the  ego-serving  sort,  may  tempt  the  child  in  her  unconscious 
nature  "to  find  satisfaction  only  at  these  lower  personal  gratification 
levels  which  engaged  the  love  of  infancy. ' '  The  ring  and  the  gold  are 
the  hindering  "curse,"  in  the  form  of  unconscious  desires,  in  child 
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and  in  parent,  by  which  is  checked  and  guided  the  reproductive 
instinct  on  its  triumphant  way  in  the  "Ring  of  the  Niebelung." 

The  dramatic  problems  are  analyzed  in  chapters  on  "Bondage  to 
Infantile  Goals,"  "Beginning  of  Child's  Freedom,"  "Daughter's 
Struggle,"  "Adult  Love,"  and  "Victory  of  Love  in  Face  of  Deceit." 
Through  the  unconscious  ways  of  love  Briinnhilde  comes  to  where  she 
can  sing  "All,  All !  All  I  know,  All  is  now  clear  to  me!" 

THOMAS  H.  HAINES 

THE    NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE. 


BRIEFER  COMMENT 

THE  AUGUSTA  SURVEY,  a  community  improvement  study  of  Augusta  and  Rich- 
mond County  (Georgia).  Augusta,  Georgia:  The  Augusta  Kiwanis  Club, 
1924.  274  p.  $1.00. 

This  three  months'  community  study  was  made  by  local  people  under  the 
direction  of  trained  experts.  The  survey  is  comprehensive  and  detailed  and  con- 
tains many  charts,  tabulations,  and  illustrations.  Reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees are  followed  by  specific  recommendations. 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  PROHIBITING  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  DRINKING  CUP.     Com- 
piled October,  1924.    New  York:     General  Health  Bureau,  1924.   25  p.   $0.00. 
Laws  pertaining  to   the  use  of  the  common    drinking   cup   vary  in   different 
states.     This  handbook  gives  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  different  states. 

FRAMINGHAM  MONOGRAPH  No.  10.     Final  Summary  Report,  1917-1923  inclusive. 

1924.     101  p.    25  cents. 

This  monograph  comprises  a  summary  of  the  chief  activities  and  findings  of 
the  Framingham  Demonstration,  completing  the  written  account  of  this  pioneer 
effort  at  health  promotion  and  tuberculosis  control  on  a  community  wide  scale. 
Some  statistical  information  is  given,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  present  in  detail 
the  activities  of  the  Demonstration. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLINICS.     Vol.   3,   Series   34.     Philadelphia:      J.   B.   Lippincott 

Company,  1924.     304  p.     $2.50. 

A  quarterly  journal  of  illustrated  clinical  lectures  and  original  articles.  Of 
special  interest  to  social  hygiene  is  the  article  on  The  Evolution  in  the  treatment 
of  syphilis:  past  and  present  by  B.  Sherwood  Dunn,  covering  fifty-two  pages. 

TALES  OF  ONE  CITY;  a  few  selected  stories  to  illustrate  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
morally  handicapped.  A  study  in  social  service.     By  Alice  D.  Menken.     New 
York :     Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  1924.    27  p.    $0.00. 
The  first  part  of  this  report  of  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  is  in  the  form 

of  stories  of  a  number  of  girls  and  women  under  parole  or  released  from  insti- 
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tutions.  These  give  a  general  picture  of  a  certain  group  of  maladjusted  typesj 
but  are  not  intensive  studies.  They  are  used  to  provide  a  background  for 
certain  features  of  the  service  rendered  to  women. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  statistical  and  shows  that  the  methods  of 
supervision  and  sympathetic  understanding  employed  have  brought  about  favor- 
able results. 

CHICAGO'S  HEALTH.     Everybody's  Problem.     Weekly  Bulletin,  Chicago  Depart- 
ment of  Health.     December  6,  1924.     32  p.     $0.00. 

A  popularly  written  pamphlet  on  the  facts  of  life  and  the  dangers  of  venereal 
disease  to  men,  women,  and  children.  A  readable  text  tells  the  story  which  is 
made  more  graphic  by  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  This  publication  is  a 
very  interesting  experiment  in  providing  health  information  in  popular  form. 

PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVED 

Under  this  head  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received 

and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  be  reviewed  in  later 

issues. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  1924. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1924. 

ART  or  LOVE.     By  Sylvia  Gray.     New  York:     E.  J.  Clode,  c!924. 

BOOK  or  BREAST-FEEDING.  By  Hester  Viney.  London:  George  Eoutledge  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  1924. 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  PROHIBITING  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  DRINKING  CUP.  Com- 
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THE  STORY  OF  LIFE  * 
A  KADIO  TALK  FOR  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN 

BEETHA  CHAPMAN  CADY 
Field  Lecturer,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and   Teachers. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. — Every  child,  at  some  time  in  the 
early  years  of  his  life,  feels  a  strange  loneliness  in  the  world 
of  mystery  in  which  he  finds  himself.  He  would  know  the 
peace  that  comes  with  even  partial  understanding,  and  comes 
to  the  only  source  he  knows  for  help.  He  would  hear  from 
you  the  answers  to  his  questions.  He  would  know  from 
whence  he  came  and  something  of  what  this  thing  we  call 
life  really  is.  Why  should  he  have  a  father  and  a  mother 
or  any  parents,  and  if  he  must  have  them,  then,  why  just 
these  particular  ones'?  Why  must  there  be  men  and  women, 
or  fathers  and  mothers  at  all?  Too  often,  mother  seems  to 
take  him  all  to  herself,  leaving  little  to  the  father  even  if  he 
should  be  ready  to  make  a  place  for  himself. 

Who,  indeed,  is  going  to  answer  these  questions  if  you  do 
not?  It  will  be  a  sorry  chance  you  take  if  left  to  accident. 

*  Experimental  social-hygiene  talks  for  radio  audiences  have  occasioned  con- 
siderable interest  and  discussion.  The  combination  of  allegory  and  fact  in  such 
a  presentation  has  both  advocates  and  opponents.  The  Editorial  Board,  realiz- 
ing the  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  presentation  via  radio,  will  welcome 
criticisms  and  suggestions  based  on  this  talk  broadcast  by  Dr.  Cady  through 
Station  WEAF  on  November  21,  1924. 
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It  is  your  great  privilege,  as  the  father  and  the  mother  who 
brought  him  into  being,  to  be  the  ones  to  tell  him  the  truth 
with  a  fine  interpretation  of  what  true  love  can  mean  in  life. 

Here  is  a  simple  story  of  the  evolution  of  living  things  in 
the  world  as  I  have  told  it  with  variations,  to  fit  the  moods, 
to  my  own  children.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  suggestion  to  you 
and  for  that  it  is  offered  rather  than  as  a  thing  worthy  of 
being  used  verbatim.  These  things  I  would  have  you  remem- 
ber: The  story  form  used  here  is  reminiscent  of  the  age-old 
myth  of  Mother  Nature 's  kindly  helpfulness  and  care  for  her 
children.  This  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  fairy  story 
period  in  the  child 's  life.  The  older  child  should  be  helped  to 
see  the  truth  as  science  interprets  it  to  us. 
THE  STORY  OF  LIFE. — Long,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was 
young,  there  were  no  living  things  on  this  earth  of  ours. 
There  were  only  the  hot  sun  and  the  great  waters  thundering 
through  the  long  black  nights  against  dead  barren  rocks.  It 
is  hard  for  us  to  think  that  this  could  ever  have  been,  for 
Mother  Nature  is  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  and  has  filled  the 
world  with  so  many  of  her  varied  and  interesting  children, 
that  we  too  often  forget  to  marvel  or  even  question  how  she 
came  by  them. 

The  story  of  her  beginning  is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  per- 
haps forever  will  be,  for  she  set  about  it  very  long  ago.  Yet, 
she  has  never  once  put  down  her  tools,  for  to-day  she  keeps 
right  on  developing  more  and  more  wonderful  creatures.  In 
the  dawn  of  the  world,  somewhere,  somehow,  this  great 
mother  breathed  a  spark  of  life  into  the  clod  and  with  that 
spark  she  shared  some  of  her  own  life-giving  power.  To  it, 
as  well,  she  gave  her  tenderest  care  that  the  light  might  not 
go  out.  While  she  watched  over  it,  she  crooned  of  her  dreams 
and  her  longings.  ' '  Carry  on,  tiny  spark,  and  guard  well  my 
gifts,  though  the  ways  may  be  long  and  often  difficult,  yet 
who  may  foretell  the  glory  to  which  our  light  may  growl  A 
tiny  spark  may,  indeed,  become  the  flaming  torch  to  point  the 
way  through  the  blackest  night." 
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At  first,  her  children  were  few  and  very,  very  tiny,  though 
from  the  beginning  the  mystery  of  their  being  made  them 
marvelous  beyond  our  understanding  even  to  this  day. 
Indeed,  these  bits  of  life  were  so  small  that  we  feel  sure 
that  Mother  Nature  herself  must  have  had  to  put  her  specta- 
cles on  to  see  them,  for  we  must  look  diligently  and  long  to 
find  their  descendants,  though  we  have  the  microscope  to  help 
us.  That  this  bit  of  life  might  not  be  lost,  the  careful  mother 
wrapped  it  about  with  the  most  delicate  tissues,  within  which, 
as  in  a  sheltering  chamber,  remained  the  mysterious  fluid 
which  we  call  " protoplasm."  The  globe,  in  which  the  spark 
of  life  glowed,  swung  in  the  center  of  this  chamber  and  the 
delicate  threads,  on  which  were  strung  precious  jewels,  the 
treasured  gifts  of  the  past  generations  to  the  next,  thrilled 
with  the  glowing  light.  These  gifts  we  call  to-day  ' '  heredity. ' ' 

These  tiny  first  cousins  to  the  amoeba  and  a  myriad  other 
one-celled  animals  and  plants  we  know  to-day  were  quite  as 
busy,  then,  getting  food  and  finding  a  place  for  themselves  in 
the  world  as  we.  Many  of  the  same  things  happened  to  them 
as  are  happening  now.  They  had  no  mouths  to  feed  with  nor 
feet  to  walk  with,  yet  they  can  and  did  do  all  these  things 
and  many  more  with  any  part  of  their  bodies.  This  seems 
a  strange  way  to  live,  but  all  went  well  until  the  wee  things 
grew  so  big  that  even  though  they  used  every  bit  of  the  outer 
skin,  they  could  not  take  in  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  This 
was  a  sorry  situation  and  could  mean  nothing  but  death  to 
the  light  if  something  were  not  done  at  once.  Mother  Nature 
was  troubled  and  began  to  think.  An  idea  came  to  her  and 
she  set  to  work  to  save  her  first  children. 

She  had  a  pair  of  invisible  forceps  which  might  touch  and 
pinch  without  hurting  even  the  least  bit,  and  with  these  she 
pressed  the  largest  children  together  in  the  middle.  Slowly, 
very  slowly  and  carefully,  she  divided  the  inner  light  and 
the  gifts  as  well  as  the  protoplasm  between  the  two  daughters, 
that  each  might  share  alike.  On  and  on  she  pressed,  until  the 
tiny  creatures  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  each  rolled 
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away  to  go  about  its  own  life,  yet  each  so  like  the  other  that 
they  might  not  be  told  apart. 

This  idea  of  Mother  Nature  proved  to  be  such  a  success 
that  the  same  thing  is  happening  to  these  tiny  creatures  to 
this  very  day  and,  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  may  see  it  for 
yourself.  Yet  this  grew  monotonous  after  a  while.  The 
children  did  not  seem  to  be  getting  much  further  along  or  to 
be  making  the  light  grow  any  stronger.  They  were,  forever, 
merely  dividing  it  in  two.  No,  each  child  was,  in  fact,  but  a 
,bit  of  the  old  cell  and  looked  just  like  all  that  had  gone  before. 
It  must  have  been  discouraging,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
Mother  Nature  has  often  been  on  the  point  of  giving  it  all  up 
many  and  many  a  time.  She  did  not,  however,  but  set  to 
thinking  up  another  good  idea,  which  is  always  a  wiser  plan 
than  just  staying  discouraged.  Her  idea  was  this :  In  place 
of  having  each  little  creature  live  all  to  itself,  why  not  mix 
them  up  a  bit?  And  why  not  indeed?  So  she  had  two  of  the 
/cells  flow  together  and  in  the  one  they  shared  their  gift  and 
iheir  shared  light  grew  stronger.  This  seemed  good! 

This  went  along  smoothly,  yet  nothing  really  worth  while 
came  of  it.  But  it  set  Mother  Nature  thinking  again,  and  her 
thinking  is  sure  to  bring  something  new.  Why  need  these 
two  cells  be  exactly  alike?  They  need  not  be.  She  would 
change  some  of  them.  Some  she  left  as  they  were,  but  in 
others  she  left  little  but  the  light  and  their  treasure  gifts. 
To  these  she  said:  "You  two  shall  now  share  in  caring  for 
the  light.  Each  shall  have  but  a  small  spark  when  alone,  yet 
when  you  two  shall  join  together  the  new  light  shall  grow 
many  times  brighter  and  shall  be  strong  enough  to  light  the 
way  for  coming  generations. ' ' 

This  was,  indeed,  a  sacred  duty  which  she  had  given  them, 
but  what  were  they  to  do  about  caring  for  their  own  food  and 
safety  if  they  were  forever  to  guard  the  light?  Other  lives 
had  to  be  drawn  about  them  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
protect  the  light.  Some  were  given  the  task  of  gathering 
food,  while  others  prepared  it  for  the  group.  Some  grew 
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delicate  fringes  of  waving  hairs  which  fanned  the  water  and 
moved  the  family  about  in  search  of  better  feeding  grounds. 
Some  came  to  know  light  from  darkness,  and  others  to  feel, 
and  so  the  group  needs  were  met.  Simple  needs  at  first,  yet 
growing  more  and  more  varied  as  the  family  grew.  Each 
new  need  brought  with  it  some  new  success.  With  the  ever 
growing  family  group,  things  began  to  get  cluttered  and 
clumsy.  The  children  settled  down  with  their  old  friends  and 
never  once  thought  of  going  off  into  the  world  to  look  after 
themselves.  Never  a  new  way  of  doing  things  or  a  new  idea, 
and  the  crowding  made  for  unpleasantness,  for  we  may  be 
sure  some  of  the  cells  did  not  like  to  be  squeezed  and  others 
felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  get  all  the  room.  Something  had 
to  happen  and  of  course  it  did  happen. 

Here,  then,  began  a  really  important  change.  The  children 
of  the  family  must  break  away  from  the  group  and  find  places 
for  themselves.  Some  were  started  as  tiny  buds  which  broke 
away  as  they  grew  large  and  floated  off  to  make  a  new  start. 
Others  wrapped  their  children  in  tough  coats  with  a  goodly 
store  of  food  to  carry  them  through  to  the  time  when  they 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  Many  of  these  we 
now  call  seeds,  and  more  and  more  we  wonder  at  the  interest- 
ing ways  these  children  are  helped  to  travel  over  the  world 
in  their  search  for  new  homes.  We  know  the  balloonists  and 
the  stick-tights,  the  sailors  and  the  cannon  balls  among  our 
own  wayside  weeds.  And  many  of  these  travelers  have 
successfully  gone  around  the  world.  Still  other  children  were 
put  into  cells  with  strong  walls  which  we  call  eggs.  After  all, 
this  has  proven  to  be  the  most  successful  way,  for,  to-day,  all 
of  the  animal  children  you  know  best  begin  their  life  as  eggs. 

Remember,  always,  that  Mother  Nature  had  given  the  care 
of  the  children  to  the  two  cells  which  were  to  guard  the  light 
of  life  and  the  hereditary  gifts.  Only  such  eggs  as  were  made 
up  of  these  two  cells  could  pass  on  their  gifts  to  the  young. 
If,  for  any  reason,  one  of  the  cells  failed  to  join  with  its 
mate,  there  was  only  death  for  the  life  spark.  One,  alone, 
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was  never  strong  enough  to  light  the  torch  for  the  new  life. 
To  these  two  cells  we  have  given  the  names  father  and 
mother,  or  sperm  cell  and  ovum  or  egg,  for  they  provide  and 
protect  the  young.  With  all  of  these  experimentings  and 
successes,  the  waters  of  the  earth  became  filled  with  a  won- 
derful variety  of  creatures.  There  was  much  crowding  and 
food  became  scarce.  The  more  venturesome  and  the  stronger 
fellows  grew  restless,  and  undoubtedly  some  bolder  children 
crawled  upon  the  backs  of  their  husky  neighbors  and  poked 
their  heads  above  the  water.  Here  was  a  new  experience. 
Here,  too,  was  room  a  plenty  if  one  might  learn  to  use  it, 

By  dint  of  long  struggle  and  patience,  some  succeeded  in 
crawling  out  upon  the  shore  mud,  and  finding  it  good,  re- 
mained to  share  it  with  their  young.  And  these  young,  also, 
went  pioneering  on  their  own  account  and,  thus,  crept  farther 
from  the  old-time  watery  home.  The  stay-at-homes  never 
left  the  mud,  and  even  to-day  we  find  their  children  slug- 
gishly wallowing  in  the  slime  and  changed  but  little  from 
those  long  ago  times.  Behind  the  venturesome  ones  was  the 
urge  of  their  old  Mother  Nature  and  before  them  the  lure  of 
her  dreams,  so  they  struggled  on.  Many  failed  and  fell  by 
the  way  and  their  light  went  out  forever.  Others  were  suc- 
cessful and  each  success  but  spurred  the  youth  to  greater 
effort.  The  early  masses  of  inarticulate  jelly  took  on  many 
new  forms.  The  air  and  sunshine  helped  in  the  drive  for 
greater  things.  The  forward  ones  sped  on  until  their  light 
has  spread  from  pool  and  marsh  to  mountain  peak. 

The  first  simple  means  of  locomotion  became,  through  need 
and  use,  fins  and  wings  and  legs.  Muscles,  bones,  and  nerves 
came,  too,  after  long  effort.  Skins  toughened  to  withstand 
hardships  of  exposure,  and  then  scales  and  hair  and  feathers 
grew  as  protection  from  the  heat  and  cold.  Touch,  that 
oldest  sense  in  the  world,  was  no  longer  enough  for  earth's 
improving  children,  for  eye  spots  were  focusing  and  sight 
growing  clearer.  There  was  need  to  see  and  smell  and 
taste  and  hear,  as  well.  And  with  this  consciousness  came 
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the  glory  of  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day.  In  the  riot  of 
color,  the  rapture  of  odor  and  taste,  and  with  ecstasy  of 
life  came  song! 

All  through  these  long  and  difficult  ages,  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  world  remembered  the  sacred  duty  which 
Mother  Nature  had  given  them.  Together,  they  waited  and 
watched  over  the  light  and  learned  to  pray  that  it  might  grow 
the  brighter.  Together,  they  forgot  their  own  selfish  desires 
in  giving  their  all  to  the  children  that  they  might  live  to  be 
the  light  bearers  of  the  future.  We  see  this  everywhere 
about  us  to-day.  The  curled  leaf,  the  roughened  bark,  the 
cradle  in  the  tree  top,  the  flower's  head,  the  silken  cocoon 
beneath  the  stone,  yes,  even  the  tunnels  beneath  the  ground 
have  but  the  one  story  to  tell — the  story  of  an  ever  growing 
devotion  of  fathers  and  mothers  for  children. 

These  nests  among  the  branches  or  beneath  the  grass  were 
well  enough  for  the  lesser  folk  of  the  world,  but  for  those 
parents  who  must  follow  far  and  wide  for  food  and  shelter  it 
was  another  matter.  They  might  not  leave  the  protecting 
pack  to  warm  their  nest  of  eggs,  nor  could  they  trust  them 
to  mud  or  sand  and  warming  sun.  The  dangers  were  too 
great,  and  long  ago  these  higher  creatures  had  left  off  pro- 
ducing vast  numbers  of  eggs  as  the  people  of  the  waters 
always  had.  But  few  eggs  were  given,  and  these  must  be 
guarded  well  else  their  light  should  disappear  from  the 
world.  Mother  Nature,  again,  provided  against  this  danger 
by  remodeling  the  old  time  egg  tubes  into  a  wonderful  nest 
within  the  mother's  own  body.  Here  the  young  might  be 
carried  in  all  safety,  while  the  mother  wandered  about  in 
search  of  food  or  ran  from  dangers.  Here,  too,  it  might  be 
kept  warm  and  be  fed  from  the  mother's  own  blood  until  it 
was  big  enough  to  come  out  into  the  world  and  take  care  of 
itself  or  be  cared  for  by  the  parents  while  it  was  growing 
larger.  All  our  cats  and  dogs  and  cows  and  horses,  lions, 
tigers,  elephants,  and  human  babies  have  this  wonderful  way 
of  being  cared  for  by  both  the  father  and  mother.  The  father 
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is  usually  near  to  help  the  mother  and  to  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  her  or  the  children.  He,  too,  has  shared  with  them 
his  light  and  his  gifts  and  would  do  his  part  in  protecting 
them. 

More  and  more,  the  fathers  and  mothers  have  learned  to 
love  each  other  as  they  have  worked  together  and  watched 
over  the  light.  Longer  and  longer,  they  have  cared  for  their 
children,  helping  them  to  learn  how  to  live  that  their  little 
flames  might  grow  the  brighter.  Each  generation  has 
learned  something  to  pass  on  to  the  next  so  there  is  much 
for  the  young  to  learn,  and  this  has  kept  the  family  together 
for  a  longer  time. 

Mother  Nature  has  ever  been  lavish  with  her  gifts  for  her 
human  children.  To  them,  she  has  given  the  power  to  look 
back  over  all  that  she  has  been  doing  for  the  little  lives  in 
the  world.  With  the  larger  brain  she  has  given  men,  they 
can  think  these  things  over  and  choose  from  them  the  best. 
With  this  wisdom,  man  can  look  ahead  and  plan  ways  to  make 
his  life  finer.  This  means  that  the  human  children  have  far 
more  to  learn  than  other  children,  as  their  parents  are 
wiser.  Now  you  know  why  the  human  children  stay  so  long 
in  the  home,  and  why  their  parents  are  so  loving  and  thought- 
ful of  them  and  of  each  other.  We  would  help  Mother 
Nature  by  choosing  carefully  and  wisely  the  light  bearers  for 
the  coming  generations,  that  the  light  may  grow  the  stronger 
and  clearer  and  hasten  the  time  when  our  first  Mother's 
dreams  may  be  more  fully  realized.  The  light  from  that  first 
spark  still  shines  in  you,  boy  and  girl  of  to-day.  To  you  is 
given  the  power  to  choose  whether  it  shall  pass  on  to  the 
next  generation  as  a  clearer,  purer  flame  or  as  one  dulled  by 
evil  thoughts  and  ways  of  living.  Shall  you  be  the  bearer 
of  a  "flaming  torch  to  point  the  way  through  the  night"  or 
will  the  spark  perish  from  the  cold  through  your  neglect? 
To  you  is  given  the  power  to  choose. 
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General  studies  of  the  significance  of  illegitimacy  as  a 
child-welfare  problem  made  in  this  country  have  not  in- 
cluded the  Negro.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  at  the  beginning  of  its  series  of  studies 
that  "illegitimacy  among  Negroes  is  a  phenomenon  which 
must  be  studied  by  itself  in  its  relation  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  surrounding  the  race  at  the  present  time 
and  in  their  past  history"  and  this  view  has  met  with  general 
acceptance.  Comparisons  of  illegitimacy  statistics  mean 
nothing  unless  accompanied  by  concrete  information  with 
reference  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  group.  Vague 
references  to  undefined  race  characteristics,  divergent  moral 
standards,  and  differences  in  the  mores  to  account  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  illegitimacy  rates  between  white  and  colored 
elements  of  the  populations  lead  only  to  further  misunder- 
standing of  a  situation  already  complicated  by  race  prejudice 
and  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the  significance  of 
illegitimacy. 

Negro  family  life  and  hence  the  variations  from  the 
accepted  norms  for  family  life  have  been  profoundly  affected 
by  the  difficulties  which  the  race  has  encountered  in  the 
economic  struggle.  The  effects  of  this  struggle  have  been 
particularly  marked  in  the  case  of  the  women.  More  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  Negro  men  gainfully  employed  are  engaged 
in  occupations  which  are  classed  as  unskilled,  and  economic 
pressure  resulting  from  this  fact  has  forced  large  numbers 
of  Negro  women  into  employment  outside  of  the  home,  a 
larger  percentage  of  Negro  females  over  ten  years  of  age 
being  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  than  for  any  other 
population  group  considered  in  the  census  statistics.  Negro 
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women  begin  work  younger  than  women  of  the  other  groups, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  schooling  is  cut  short  they  are 
forced  into  unskilled  work  in  agriculture  and  domestic  and 
personal  service  where  there  is  little  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. The  number  engaged  in  unskilled  occupations  is 
further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  women  prepared  for 
skilled  work  and  women  with  professional  training  are  often 
debarred  by  race  prejudice  from  the  more  favored  occupa- 
tions and  forced  back  into  the  group  of  unskilled  workers. 
More  significant  for  the  home  life  of  the  Negro  is  the  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  married  women  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, a  higher  percentage  of  Negro  married  women  being 
gainfully  employed  than  for  any  other  of  the  main  population 
groups.  The  following  table  derived  from  the  Fourteenth 
Census  shows  the  percentage  of  women  over  15  years  of  age 
in  each  marital  class  who  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
for  the  main  population  groups. 

Class    of   population  Total        Married        Single       Divorced        Widowed 

All  classes 23.7  9.0  46.4  

Native  white,  native 

parentage 19.7  6.3  40.2  

Native  white,  foreign 

or  mixed  parentage  29.0  €.3  55.5  ....  .... 

Foreign  born  white..  18.8  7.2  45.6  

Negro 43.1  32.5  58.8  

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  do  Negroes  have 
the  highest  per  cent  of  employed  women  but  the  contrast  in 
the  per  cent  of  married  women  employed  is  even  greater, 
32.5  per  cent  of  Negro  married  women  over  fifteen  years  of 
age  being  gainfully  employed,  while  only  9.0  per  cent  of  the 
married  women  of  all  classes  are  gainfully  employed,  and 
only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women  of  native 
parentage.  It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  social  significance 
of  the  employment  of  married  women  in  such  large  numbers, 
but  the  employment  of  mothers  outside  the  home  has  been 
•correlated  with  such  phenomena  as  high  infant  mortality 
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rates  and  juvenile  delinquency  including  sex  delinquency  and 
illegitimacy.  Negro  women  employed  in  occupations  where 
the  hours  are  long  and  the  work  arduous  have  little  time  or 
energy  left  for  their  homes,  and  since  Negroes  in  cities  are 
usually  resident  in  sections  where  there  are  few  playgrounds 
or  institutions  supplementing  the  care  of  the  home,  the  effect 
of  this  employment  of  mothers  outside  the  home  is  particu- 
larly marked. 

Not  only  does  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  married 
women  outside  the  home  apparently  contribute  to  delin- 
quency, but  the  employed  women,  themselves,  are  engaged  in 
occupations  from  which  the  highest  percentage  of  unmarried 
mothers  are  derived.  The  following  table  shows  the  per 
cent  of  women  in  selected  occupations  for  the  main  population 
groups. 

Native 
white, 
native 
parentage 


All 

classes 


Occupation 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and 

animal  husbandry....  12.7  10.1 
Extraction    of   minerals  (1)  (1) 
Manufacturing   and  me- 
chanical industries 22.6  20.7 

Transportation     2.5  3.4 

Trade     7,8  9.4 

Public    service 0.3  0.4 

Professional    service 11.9  17.6 

Domestic    and    personal 

service    25.i6  17.4 

Clerical  occupations    ...  16.7  21.0 

(1)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


Native  white, 

foreign 

Foreign 

or  mixed 

born 

parentage 

white 

2.4 

3.5 

(1) 

0.1 

30.1 

37.1 

3.4 

1.0 

10.1 

8.0 

0.2 

0.1 

11.9 

6.3 

16.1 

35.8 

25.8 

8.2 

Negro 

39.0 
(1) 

6.7 
0.2 
0.7 
0.1 
2.5 

50.3 
0.5 


Fifty  and  three-tenths  per  cent  of  the  Negro  women  in  gain- 
ful employments  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  and 
the  next  largest  group  of  39  per  cent  are  in  agriculture,  the 
occupation  in  which  large  numbers  of  unskilled  and  untaught 
women  are  found.  Of  the  total  number  of  employed  women 
of  all  groups,  only  25.6  per  cent  are  in  domestic  and  personal 
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service,  and  of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage, 
only  17.4  per  cent  are  so  employed.  The  proportion  of 
foreign  born  women  in  this  group  of  occupation  is  larger, 
35.8  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  Negro  women  in  profes- 
sional service,  clerical  occupation,  and  public  service  is 
smaller  than  for  any  other  population  group,  but  this  per- 
centage, while  small,  is  increasing  from  decade  to  decade  and 
is  an  indication  of  expanding  educational  opportunities  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  Negro  women  for  new  fields  for  self- 
expression. 

The  ranking  of  women  in  the  nine  general  occupational 
classes  according  to  the  number  included  in  each  occupational 
group  differs  considerably  from  one  population  class  to 
another. 


Occupation  All  classes 

Domestic    and    personal 

service 1 

Manufacturing   and  me- 
chanical industries   . .  2 
Clerical    occupations    . .  3 
Agriculture,        forestry, 
and        animal        hus- 
bandry    4 

Professional   service    . .  5 

Trade € 

Transportation 7 

Public    service    <8 

Extraction  of  minerals.  9 


Native 

white, 

native 

parentage 


Native  white, 

foreign  Foreign 

or  mixed  born 

parentage  white 


Negro. 


Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  while  occupa- 
tions where  little  training  or  skill  is  required  still  rank  highest 
in  importance  as  occupations  for  Negro  women,  professional 
service  ranks  fourth  in  importance  as  an  occupation  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  women  employed,  while  for  all  classes 
it  ranks  fifth  in  importance,  fourth  in  importance  for  the 
native  white  women  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  and  fifth 
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in  importance  for  the  foreign  born  women.  Only  in  the  class 
of  the  native  white  women  of  native  parentage  does  it  rank 
higher  in  importance  than  in  the  case  of  the  Negro  women, 
being  third  in  importance  as  an  occupation  for  women  of 
this  group. 

In  the  study  of  illegitimacy  in  Boston,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  unmarried  mothers  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  86  per  cent  were  gainfully  employed  as  compared  to 
6  per  cent  of  the  women  of  Boston  within  the  same  age  groups 
who  were  gainfully  employed.  Of  the  unmarried  mothers 
who  were  gainfully  employed,  55  per  cent  were  engaged  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  while  only  5  per  cent  of  all 
gainfully  employed  women  were  in  this  group  of  occupations. 
Studies  undertaken  by  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in 
the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and 
Philadelphia  reveal  the  fact  that  domestic  servants  con- 
tribute a  far  higher  percentage  to  the  group  of  unmarried 
mothers  than  might  be  expected  from  the  proportion  which 
they  form  of  the  total  number  of  unmarried  women.  Similar 
studies  in  Bulgaria,  Austria,  and  Germany  confirm  the 
generalization. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this  unduly  large  percentage 
of  domestic  service  workers  among  unmarried  mothers  is  in 
any  sense  a  result  of  occupational  influence  or  whether  those 
who  go  into  domestic  service  are  merely  representatives  of  a 
great  mass  of  unskilled,  untrained,  and  largely  ignorant 
workers  from  which  large  numbers  of  unmarried  mothers  are 
derived.  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  as  a  result  of  her 
study  of  delinquent  women  at  Bedford,  concludes  that: 

"So  far  as  my  observation  goes  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
indicates  any  greater  danger  from  domestic  service  itself  as 
an  occupation  than  from  any  other  occupation  in  which 
unskilled  girls  engage.  Domestic  service  for  women  under 
existing  economic  conditions  corresponds  to  casual  labor  for 
men.  It  is  the  job  where  training  and  experience  are  unnec- 
essary in  order  to  find  work.  Such  services  would  not  be 
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desired  by  families  where  efficiency  is  demanded  and  paid 
for.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our  girls  were  not  com- 
petent workers  but  were  girls  employed  in  the  lowest  stratum 
of  families  that  employ  domestic  help  at  all  and  where 
standards  of  service  do  not  exist.  This  group  includes 
almost  all  the  colored  girls  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
foreign  born  white  girls." 

While  positive  temptations  to  misconduct  and  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  girls  to  force  them  to  enter  into  illicit 
sex  relations  may  be  no  greater  in  domestic  service  than  in 
any  other  occupation  in  which  unskilled  girls  engage,  lack  of 
standards  of  work  and  of  stimulating  surroundings  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  may  be  important  influences  con- 
tributing to  delinquency.  Long  hours  of  work  under  exact- 
ing circumstances,  the  loneliness  of  the  life,  and  the  lack  of 
stimulation  that  comes  from  working  with  a  group  contribute 
to  making  a  situation  very  trying  for  young  women  with 
strong  social  impulses.  The  constant  necessity  for  subordi- 
nating one's  own  desires  and  inclinations  to  those  of  another 
and,  in  families  of  moderate  means  where  only  one  maid  is 
employed,  the  constant  supervision  and  the  petty  personal 
nagging  of  the  housewife  might  conceivably  lead  to  a  state 
of  mind  not  conducive  to  the  use  of  good  judgment  and  re- 
straint in  choosing  recreation  and  social  life.  Unlike  the  girl 
in  the  factory  or  in  business,  the  servant  girl,  particularly  if 
she  lives  at  the  home  of  her  employer,  is  unable  to  form 
friendships  easily  with  other  members  of  her  working  group, 
but  is  driven  to  seek  an  outlet  for  her  social  impulses  with 
casual  acquaintances,  usually  in  unsupervised  recreation  and 
commercialized  amusements.  Furthermore,  she  is  not  held 
to  standards  of  correct  conduct  by  the  sentiment  of  any  group 
of  daily  associates  of  which  she  is  a  part,  and  any  mischance 
which  may  befall  her  would  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  misfortune  and  only  secondarily  in  the  light  of  an 
offense  against  the  social  code  for  which  she  may  suffer 
ostracism  and  disgrace.  Under  some  circumstances,  the 
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status  denoted  by  the  term  " servant"  may  be  a  distinct 
handicap  to  the  girl,  affecting  her  own  attitude  toward  her 
responsibility  for  adhering  to  accepted  standards  of  conduct 
and  also  the  attitude  of  men  of  other  groups  toward  her. 
Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Negro  girlsr 
where  the  inferior  status  denoted  by  race  as  well  as  occupa- 
tion is  present  to  influence  her  thought  and  conduct.  Nixon 
believes  that  the  status  of  "servant"  lessens  the  girl's  chance 
of  marrying  and  points  out  that  in  Australia,  girls  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service  contribute  only  one-half  their  pro- 
portionate number  to  the  group  marrying  and  twice  the 
expected  number  to  the  group  of  unmarried  mothers.  Influ- 
ential, also,  and  resulting  from  her  occupational  condition, 
•is  the  fact  that  the  ignorant  and  untrained  servant  girl, 
.because  of  her  rather  isolated  existence,  is  less  likely  to  know 
of  methods  for  the  prevention  of  conception  than  is  the  girl 
who  is  more  constantly  associated  with  other  members  of  her 
working  group.  In  a  study  of  women  delinquents  of  New 
York  State,  it  was  found  as  a  result  of  the  mental  testing 
that  "women  whose  prevailing  work  is  domestic  service  are 
less  mentally  capable  on  the  average  than  those  who  are 
employed  at  other  occupations,"  and  if  this  generalization 
should  hold  true  for  other  groups  of  domestic  servants  tested, 
the  greater  prevalence  of  illegitimacy  among  domestic 
servants  might  be  assumed  to  be  associated  to  some  degree 
with  inferior  mentality. 

The  occupational  influence  of  agriculture  in  which  the 
second  largest  number  of  Negro  women  engage,  upon  the 
factors  leading  to  illegitimacy,  is  difficult  to  gauge.  The 
Massachusetts  study  indicates  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  the  size  of  cities  and  the  percentage  of  illegitimate 
births,  and  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  in  rural  communities 
and  small  towns  is  apparently  as  great  as  that  existing  in 
all  but  the  largest  cities.  Few  studies  have  been  made  of 
illegitimacy  in  districts  where  women  are  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether 
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unmarried  mothers  come  with  greater  frequency  from  this 
group  of  occupations  than  from  any  other.  It  is  conceivable 
that  in  rural  districts,  where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  illiteracy,  less  rigid  standards  with  respect  to  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  may  prevail  which  would  be  regis- 
tered to  a  great  extent  in  illegitimacy  rates,  since  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  preventing  conception  is  not  widespread  in 
rural  districts.  Leffingwell  found  the  illegitimacy  rates  in 
the  counties  of  England  so  nearly  uniform  over  several 
decades  that  he  attributed  the  difference  to  the  strength  of 
the  sexual  desire  among  members  of  families  resident  in  the 
same  county  decade  after  decade.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, however,  where  there  is  little  change  in  the  families 
constituting  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  counties,  social 
conditions  would  probably  be  equally  static,  and  local  studies 
of  them  would  probably  reveal  social  and  economic  factors 
influential  in  affecting  the  illegitimacy  rates. 

Just  as  the  traditional  occupations  of  keeping  house,  sewing, 
and  caring  for  young  children  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
women,  in  general,  to  such  an  extent  that  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  them  is  considered  "  unwomanly, "  so  the  occupa- 
tions of  domestic  and  personal  service  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Negro  woman's  peculiar  field,  and  any  desire 
to  go  beyond  them  into  other  occupations  is  regarded  as  un- 
natural. Indications  are,  however,  that  Negro  women  are 
beginning  to  move  gradually  but  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  from  their  traditional  occupations  into  others  more 
favored.  Conditions  growing  out  of  war  time  activities,  and 
restricted  immigration  have  opened  up  new  opportunities  for 
women  in  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and  the  pro- 
portion so  employed  increased  from  3.4  per  cent  in  1910  to 
6.7  per  cent  in  1920,  a  greater  per  cent  increase  than  occurred 
for  the  population  as  a  whole  in  this  group  of  occupation. 
Pruette  *  calls  attention  to  the  increased  proportion  of 

i  I/orine  Pruette.    Women  and  Leisure.    A  Study  of  Social  Waste.    E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Company. 
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women  in  clerical  occupations  in  1920  as  an  indication  of  the 
changing  occupational  status  of  women.  While  domestic  and 
personal  service  remained  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  time- 
and  convention-honored  occupations  for  women,  clerical  oc- 
cupations advanced  from  fifth  on  the  list  of  important  occupa- 
tions for  women  in  1910,  to  third  on  the  list  of  important 
occupations  in  1920.  Agriculture,  which  was  third  in  impor- 
tance as  an  occupation  for  women  in  1910,  became  fourth  in 
importance  in  1920.  This  latter  change  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  diminishing  number  of  Negro  women  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the  exodus  from  the  South 
of  large  numbers  of  Negroes,  both  men  and  women,  to  the 
industrial  centers  of  the  North.  This  movement  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  lessening  in  the  percentage  of  Negro 
women  employed  in  agriculture,  from  52.2  in  1910,  to  39.0 
in  1920.  Also,  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  Negro  women,  domestic  service  taking  first  place, 
as  an  occupation  for  Negro  women,  over  agricultural  pursuits 
in  which  were  found  the  largest  proportion  of  Negro  women 
in  1910.  The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  Negro 
women  employed  in  1920  and  in  1910,  by  occupations: 

Occupation  Per  cent  of  Negro  women  employed 

1920  1910 

Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry...       39.0  52.2 

Extraction    of    minerals    (1)  (1) 

Manufacturing   and  mechanical   industries 6.7  3.4 

Transportation 0.2  0.1 

Trade 0.7  0.3 

Public    service    0.1  (1) 

Professional    service    2.5  1.5 

Domestic  and  personal  service 50.3  42.4 

Clerical    occupations    0.5  0.2 

(1)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  Negro  women  have 
been  reasonably  successful  in  this  new  occupational  field  in 
spite  of  the  handicaps  of  industrial  inexperience  and  the 
discriminations  practiced  against  them.  A  census  of  the 
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opinions  of  employers  concerning  their  Negro  women 
employees  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  shows  that,  on  the 
whole,  Negro  women  have  proven  satisfactory  workers,  and 
if  present  conditions  continue,  it  seems  likely  that  they  will 
find  their  way  in  increasingly  large  numbers  into  industry. 
If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  Negro  woman  will  have  what 
she  has  not  had  to  any  great  extent  hitherto,  the  opportunity 
of  working  with  groups  of  her  own  sex  and  race  engaged  in 
the  same  occupations.  Agriculture  and  domestic  service, 
which  have  largely  been  her  field  until  the  present  time,  have 
meant  that  she  has  worked  more  or  less  in  isolation,  and  the 
new  occupational  condition  would  probably  mean  much  for 
the  formation  and  the  maintenance  of  group  standards. 

Negro  girls  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  do  white 
girls,  and  their  opportunities  for  entering  the  more  lucrative 
employments  are  consequently  lessened  by  the  cutting  short 
of  their  training  and  education.  The  per  cent  of  women  of 
the  several  population  classes  engaged  in  occupations  at  the 
different  age  periods  is  recorded  as  follows : 

Native  white,  Native  white, 

native  foreign  or  Foreign 

Age  period                            parentage  mixed  parentage  born  white  Negro 

Total 17.2  24.8  18.4  38.9 

10  to   13  years 1.9  0.4  1.2  13.1 

14  years   5.2  7.5  9.6  23.4 

15  years   10.1  20.7  25.3  27.9 

1€  years 20.0  40.0  49.4  34.8 

17  years   2€.<6  50.8  60.3  39.9 

18  to  19  years 34.4  57.6  58.6  43.7 

20  to  24  years 32.5  48.8  37.7  44.5 

25  to  44  years l&A  24.6  18.6  45.2 

45  to  64  years 14.4  ltf.7  13.9  45.7 

65  years  and  over 6.8  8.3  5.9  27.1 

The  proportion  of  Negro  girls,  10  to  13  years  of  age,  em- 
ployed in  gainful  occupations  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  other  population  classes,  and  a  much  larger  proportion, 
14  and  15  years  old,  are  also  employed  than  for  other  groups. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  employed  in  agriculture,  but  a 
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considerable  number  are  in  domestic  and  personal  service  in 
the  small  towns  and  in  the  cities. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  large  numbers  of  Negro  women 
in  the  less  favored  occupational  groups  is  the  lack  of  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunity.  While  illiteracy  has  de- 
creased from  over  90  per  cent  in  1860,  to  less  than  25  per 
cent  in  1920,  the  provisions  for  Negro  education  are  still 
inadequate  and  far  from  equal  to  the  provisions  for  the 
education  of  whites.  The  Negro  Year  Book  estimates  that 
in  South  Carolina  it  would  take  a  Negro  28.2  years  to  com- 
plete an  elementary  school  education  at  the  present  average 
attendance  of  51  school  days  in  the  year,  and  the  situa- 
tion in  other  Southern  states  is  similar.  In  the  South,  where 
the  Negroes  constitute  practically  one-third  of  the  population, 
they  receive  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  amount  expended  for 
education,  and  the  amount  invested  in  school  property  is 
correspondingly  low.  While  illiteracy  per  se  may  not  be  a 
factor  predisposing  to  illegitimacy,  particularly  in  a  con- 
servative community  where  strict  religious  and  social 
standards  are  adhered  to,  the  fact  yet  remains  that  the 
majority  of  unmarried  mothers  are  derived  from  the  more 
ignorant  and  illiterate  groups,  and  may  be  presumed  to  be 
influenced  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  conduct  by  environ- 
mental conditions  growing  out  of  ignorance  or  illiteracy. 
Ingram  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  European  countries, 
where  elementary  education  is  good,  the  rate  of  illegitimacy 
is  high,  whereas  in  more  illiterate  sections,  such  as  Ireland 
and  Brittany,  the  rate  is  low.  Such  correlations  are  mean- 
ingless, however,  unless  facts  are  known  with  regard  to  the 
literate  and  illiterate  classes  within  each  national  group,  and 
systems  of  moral  or  religious  training  which  may  be  given 
regardless  of  illiteracy. 

Because  of  the  early  age  at  which  Negroes  leave  school, 
and  because  of  their  low  standard  of  living  enforced  by  un- 
favorable economic  conditions  and  certain  factors  in  their 
social  surroundings,  Negro  family  life  shows  a  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  condition  from  that  prevailing  among  whites. 
Negroes  tend  to  marry  at  an  earlier  age  than  whites,  and 
because  of  the  various  vicissitudes  which  befall  their  family 
life,  they  show  a  relatively  larger  proportion  in  the  class 
widowed  than  do  other  population  groups. 

Comparison  of  the  marital  condition  of  Negro  females  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  the  marital  condition  of  the  other 
population  groups  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Class  of  population  single  married  widowed 

All  classes    27.3  €0.6  11.1 

Negro i24.1  59.6  14.8 

Foreign  born  white   14.1  €9.7  15.5 

Native  white,  native  parentage...  28.4  60.4  10.2 
Native    white,    foreign    or    mixed 

parentage 37.0  54.0  8.3 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  foreign  born  women,  there  is  a  smaller  per  cent  of  Negro 
women  over  fifteen  single  than  for  any  other  population  class 
considered  in  the  census  statistics.  This  is  not,  however, 
accompanied  by  a  larger  per  cent  of  Negro  women  married, 
a  slightly  smaller  per  cent  of  Negro  women  being  married 
than  in  any  of  the  other  population  classes.  The  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  Negro  women  in  the 
class  widowed,  14.8  per  cent  of  the  Negro  women  being 
widowed,  as  compared  to  11.1  per  cent  for  all  women  over 
fifteen,  and  10.2  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women.  The 
number  of  foreign  born  widowed  is  slightly  higher  than  that 
for  the  colored  population.  In  the  case  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion, 76.4  per  cent  of  the  Negro  females  forty-five  to  sixty- 
four  years  of  age  are  widowed,  as  compared  to  21.0  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  born,  23.1  per  cent  of  the  native  white  women 
of  native  parentage,  and  24.1  per  cent  of  the  women  of  all 
population  classes  in  the  same  age  group  who  are  living  in 
cities.  This  abnormally  large  number  of  widowed  women  in 
the  lower  economic  classes  means  a  large  per  cent  of  Negro 
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women  and  children  employed,  little  schooling,  and  conse- 
quently lessened  earning  power.  Assuming  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  women  married  within  child  bearing  ages  indicates 
a  healthy  social  condition,  the  situation  for  Negroes  as  for 
other  elements  of  the  population  has  steadily  improved  from 
1890  to  1920,  those  married  at  each  decennial  census  being  as 
follows :  53.4  per  cent,  57.2  per  cent,  and  59.6  per  cent. 

That  Negro  women  marry  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than 
do  white  women  is  shown  in  the  following  record  of  the  per 
cent  of  females  over  fifteen  married,  for  various  population 
classes  by  age  groups. 


Negro 

38.8 
0.1 
59.6 
20.0 
€2.8 
75.4 
77.6 
75.4 
€6.2 
50.7 
27.2 


Native 

Native  white 

t 

white, 

foreign 

native 

or  mixed 

Foreign 

Age 

All  classes 

parentage 

parentage 

born  white 

All  ages  

41.2 

38.9 

34.1 

€6.7 

Under    15    years 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

0.1 

15  years  and  over 

€0.6 

€0.4 

54.0 

69.7 

15  to  19  years.  . 

12.5 

13.3 

€.2 

14.3 

20  to  24  years.  . 

52.3 

53.4 

39.6 

€1.6 

25  to  29  years.. 

73.4 

74.0 

€5.0 

81.6 

30  to  34  years.  . 

80.1 

80.7 

74.0 

86.6 

S5  to  44  years.  . 

80.3 

81  .€ 

74.7 

84.8 

45  to  54  years  .  . 

74.0 

7€.l 

69.  € 

76.8- 

55  to  64  years  .  . 

61.2 

€3.1 

57.5 

€2.8 

65  years  and  over 

33.9 

35.0 

34.2 

32.9 

(1)  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


A  much  higher  percentage  of  Negro  women  in  the  lower 
age  groups  are  married  than  in  any  other  population  class 
not  excepting  the  foreign  born.  One-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  women  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  married, 
and  20.0  per  cent  of  the  Negro  women  between  fifteen  and 
nineteen  years  of  age  are  married,  as  compared  to  12.5  per 
cent  for  the  women  of  the  total  population  fifteen  to  nineteen 
years  of  age,  13.3  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  of  native 
parentage,  and  14.3  per  cent  of  the  foreign  born.  Early  mar- 
riages among  Negro  women  are  much  more  common  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Negro  population  in  the  North  is  largely  urban  and  the 
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age  of  women  at  marriage  is  on  the  whole  later  in  urban 
than  in  rural  districts. 

Comparison  of  the  proportion  of  women  married  in  this 
country  and  in  European  countries  shows  that  America  has 
a  higher  percentage  married  than  any  of  the  European 
countries  except  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Kussia, 
where  the  percentage  married  is  slightly  higher.  Early 
marriage  is  often  the  result  of  and  is  accompanied  by  a  low 
standard  of  living,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  in 
this  country  the  early  marriage  reflects  rather  the  ease  of 
economic  conditions. 

With  the  bringing  of  Negroes  to  this  country,  the  systems 
of  marriage  which  had  prevailed  among  them  in  Africa  were 
broken  up.  That  so  little  of  African  culture  and  habits  of 
life  were  retained  in  the  new  country  is  not  surprising,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  slaves  for  Southern  plantations  were 
secured  from  tribes  speaking  different  languages  and  with 
varying  types  of  culture  and  social  organization.  Negroes, 
when  secured  in  this  way  and  separated  without  regard  to 
family  or  tribal  affiliations  and  placed  to  work  in  groups  in  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  fields  of  the  South,  had  little  in  common  but 
race  and  their  condition  of  servitude.  Little  of  their  old 
traditions  did  or  could  remain,  and  the  regulation  of  marriage 
as  well  as  of  every  other  aspect  of  life  was  left  to  the  caprice 
of  the  master.  Under  such  conditions,  marriage  among 
slaves  was  not  regarded  as  a  civil  institution.  In  some  cases, 
the  master  himself  performed  a  ceremony,  and  in  other  cases 
there  appeared  to  be  little  or  no  regulation  at  all. 

The  entire  status  of  marriage  was  changed  at  the  end  of 
the  Civil  war.  Before  that  time,  there  had  been  no  illegiti- 
macy because  there  had  been  no  legitimate  marriages  and 
all  children  had  been  welcomed  and  cared  for  as  valuable 
additions  to  the  master's  labor  supply.  When  the  Negro 
became  a  citizen,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  him 
the  right  to  "heirs"  and  to  "heritable  blood."  Some  states 
enacted  laws  requiring  emancipated  slaves  to  be  remarried 
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in  order  to  legitimate  their  offspring ;  others  required  them  to 
appear  before  an  officer,  declare  their  intention  to  continue  to 
live  together  and  secure  a  certificate ;  while  others,  and  these 
were  in  the  majority,  passed  statutes  legalizing  all  slave 
marriages.  A  few  states  adopted  none  of  these  methods  but 
left  the  question  of  the  legality  of  marriage  to  be  passed  upon 
by  the  courts  as  the  cases  arose.  In  1866,  the  Georgia 
Assembly  passed  a  statute  by  which  persons  of  color  who 
were  living  together  were  declared  to  be  married.  If  the 
man  had  two  reputed  wives  or  the  wife  had  two  reputed 
husbands,  either  he  or  she  was  required  to  select  one  of  the 
two  as  wife  or  husband  and  with  his  or  her  consent  have  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  performed.  If  they  continued  living 
together  without  the  required  ceremony,  they  were  declared 
guilty  of  fornication  and  adultery.  At  the  same  time,  the 
issue  of  all  slave  marriages  was  declared  to  be  legitimate,  and 
Negro  ministers  were  given  the  right  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  members  of  their  race.  Alabama,  by  statute, 
declared  that  all  slave  marriages  were  legal  if  they  had  been 
solemnized  by  someone  who  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was 
regarded  by  the  parties  as  having  the  right  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  In  1870,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  children 
of  slave  marriages  were  not  bastards  and  that  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  parents  to  citizenship  their  "heritable  blood" 
was  restored.  The  Kentucky  law  legalized  slave  marriages 
but  required  the  man  and  woman  to  appear  before  the  court 
and  declare  their  intention  to  continue  to  live  together  and 
secure  a  certificate.  Congress  passed  upon  the  validity  of 
slave  marriages  only  when  the  question  of  granting  pensions 
to  the  descendants  of  slave  marriages  arose.  By  the  Act  of 
1873,  the  following  tests  of  the  validity  of  slave  marriages 
were  given:  The  parties  must  have  been  married  according 
to  some  ceremony  which  they  deemed  obligatory;  they  must 
have  recognized  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  continually 
and  been  so  recognized  by  their  neighbors.  If  these  condi- 
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tions  had  prevailed,  the  marriage  was  declared  to  be  legal 
and  the  descendants  of  such  marriages  legitimate. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  the  South  and  among  the  more 
illiterate  and  ignorant  classes  of  Negroes  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  regulations  or  the  lack  of  regulations  under 
the  old  system  continues  to  affect  the  illegitimacy  rates. 
These  people  simply  have  not  grown  accustomed  to  legal 
regulations  of  marriage,  but  have  continued  to  form  their 
unions  according  to  former  standards  with  resulting  high 
illegitimacy  rates  which  are  far  from  being  a  description  of 
the  actual  state  of  family  life. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  public  opinion  regarding  departure 
from  the  marriage  form  has  become  more  indulgent  in  the 
case  of  Negroes  than  in  the  case  of  whites  because  of  the 
tolerant  attitude  created  under  the  old  system.  The  courts, 
which  have  remained  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  whites,  have 
been  less  strict  in  holding  Negro  men  to  account  for  wife 
desertion  and  irregular  relations  than  in  the  case  of  whites; 
and  even  in  sections  where  few  discriminations  are  practiced 
in  the  courts,  forcing  a  Negro  father  to  support  his  illegiti- 
mate child  is  less  seldom  a  fact  than  in  the  case  of  the  whites. 
Thus  this  important  incentive  to  monogamy,  the  imminence 
of  coercion  or  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  which 
operates  so  powerfully  in  the  case  of  white  men,  is  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  colored  men. 

Important,  too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  form  of  Negro 
family  life  is  the  large  number  of  Negro  married  women  who 
are  relatively  independent  of  their  husbands,  32.5  per  cent  of 
the  Negro  married  women  being  employed  in  contrast  to 
only  9.0  per  cent  of  the  married  women  of  all  classes  of  the 
population  who  are  so  employed;  6.3  per  cent  of  the  native 
white  women  of  native  parentage,  the  same  percentage  of 
native  white  women  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  and  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  born  women  who  are  married.  This 
fact  indicates  that  fewer  Negro  married  women  are  bound  to 
their  husbands  by  ties  of  purely  economic  interest  than  is  the 
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case  with  the  whites,  and  they  can  thus  more  readily  sever 
the  marriage  bond  when  incompatibility  results. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births  in  the 
registration  area  of  the  United  States  for  1920  was  22.7. 
The  illegitimate  rate  for  whites  was  14.2  per  1000  births,  and 
the  rate  for  the  colored  population  was  122.7  per  1000  births. 
The  rural  rate  of  illegitimacy  was  somewhat  higher  than  the 
urban  rate,  being  24.0  per  1000  births  as  compared  with  21.3 
per  1000  births  in  the  urban  districts.  The  rates  for  the  21 
states  in  the  registration  area  in  1920  varied  greatly  for  all 
elements  of  the  population. 


Number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000 

birtha 

4 

To  native 

To  foreign  born 

To  Negro 

State 

Total 

white  mothers 

white  mothers 

mothers 

Connecticut  

10.6 

16.2 

3.8 

75.8 

District    of    Columbia  . 

€0.4 

15.9 

3.8 

156.1 

Indiana    

12.7 

11.7 

1.7 

78.5 

Kansas    

7.0 

5.8 

1.4 

€3.8 

Kentucky    

19.2 

12.5 

12.  .5 

113.9 

Maine  

12.9 

15.0 

4.7 

166.7 

Maryland    

48.4 

20.3 

5.2 

178.7 

Michigan  

15.1 

17.1 

6.8- 

54.4 

Minnesota    

16.9 

18.6 

8.€ 

46.5 

Nebraska    

9.€ 

9.7 

3.6 

37.8 

New  Hampshire    

11.8 

15.2 

4.7 

166.7 

New  York    

12.2 

15.6 

4.9 

78.3 

North    Carolina    

50.3 

16.2 

... 

127.8 

Ohio     

16.1 

16.6 

4.8 

67.1 

Oregon    

14.3 

14.4 

7.1 

35.7 

Pennsylvania    

21.2 

24.3 

5.3 

107.0 

South  Carolina    

80.3 

19.7 

.  .  . 

140.5 

Utah    

8.1 

6.0 

5.9 

34.5 

Vermont    

17.5 

19.  € 

9.0 

•  •  •  • 

Virginia    

54.0 

20.3 

2.2 

129.2 

Washington    

12.3 

13.1 

Q.I 

56.2 

Wisconsin  

15.0 

16.2 

4.9 

34.5 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births  for 
foreign  born  white  mothers  is  uniformly  lower  than  the  rates 
for  the  native  white  mothers  and  the  rates  for  the  Negro 
mothers.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births 
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varied  from  7.0  in  Kansas  to  80.3  in  'South  Carolina.  Bates 
for  the  foreign  born  mother  varied  from  1.4  per  1000  births 
in  Kansas  to  9.1  per  1000  births  in  Washington,  and  Negro 
rates  varied  from  34.5  per  1000  in  Wisconsin,  to  178.7  per 
1000  in  Maryland.  Southern  states  in  the  registration  area 
have  higher  rates  than  the  states  of  the  other  division.  The 
ranking  of  states  of  the  registration  area  according  to  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  Number  of 

illegitimate  births  illegitimate  births 

State  per  1000  births  State  per  1000  births 

Kansas    7.0  Michigan    15.1 

Utah    8.1  Ohio     16. 1 

Nebraska    9.6  Minnesota    16.9 

Connecticut    10.6  Vermont    17.5 

New  Hampshire    11.8  Kentucky*     19. 2 

New  York    12 .2  Pennsylvania     21.2 

Washington    12.3  Maryland    48 . 4 

Indiana 12. 7  North  Carolina 50 . 3 

Maine    12.9  Virginia    54.0 

Oregon    14.3  District    of   Columbia...       €0.4 

Wisconsin 15.0  South    Carolina     80.3 

The  highest  rates  are  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
Southern  states  of  the  registration  area  where  the  Negroes 
form  a  large  element  of  the  population. 

There  appears  to  be  a  direct  connection  between  the  pro- 
portion which  Negroes  form  of  the  total  population  of  a 
state  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births  in 
the  state.  The  following  states,  among  the  states  in  the 
registration  area,  are  ranked  according  to  the  proportion 
which  Negroes  form  of  the  total  population :  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Kentucky. 

The  large  proportion  of  immigrants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  peculiar  economic  and  social  conditions 
under  which  Negroes  live  probably  account  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  illegitimate  births  there.  The  Negro  rates,  while 
uniformly  higher  than  those  for  the  white,  nevertheless,  vary 
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with  the  rates  for  the  whites  and  are  lower  in  sections  where 
the  Negro  race  is  more  dispersed  and  therefore  living  under 
more  favorable  economic  and  social  conditions. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  per  1000  births  is  also 
higher  for  whites  in  the  South  than  in  other  divisions  of  the 
state  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  conditions  which 
have  operated  in  intensified  form  to  produce  high  illegitimate 
birth  rates  among  the  Negroes. 

While  rates  in  this  country  are  uniformly  higher  for 
Negroes  than  for  whites,  comparison  with  rates  in  European 
countries  reveals  the  existence  there  of  much  higher  rates 
among  peoples  of  the  white  race. 

Number  of  Number  of 

illegitimate  births  illegitimate  births 

per  1000  births  per  1000  births 

Country                      in  1914  Country                      in  1914 

Austria  Hungary  Wurtemburg    86 . 0 

Austria   119.0  England   and   Wales....       42.0 

Hungary     .86 . 0  Ireland    30.0 

Belgium    64 . 0  Scotland    72.0 

Denmark     115.0  Italy    47.0 

Finland     78.0  Norway     71.0 

France 88.0  Eussia  in  Europe   23.0 

German   Empire    97.0  Spain     47.0 

Bavaria     126.0  Sweden    158.0 

Prussia   85.0  Switzerland    50 . 0 

Saxony    160.0  The   Netherlands    21.0 

Comparisons  of  illegitimacy  rates  between  countries  and 
between  various  classes  of  the  population  within  the  same 
country  reveal  the  varying  conditions  accompanying  and  ap- 
parently influencing  the  illegitimacy  rate  and  the  varying 
social  situations  resulting  therefrom.  Negroes  in  this 
country  constitute  a  peculiar  economic  as  well  as  social  class, 
and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  subject  to  dif- 
ferent forces  in  our  social  and  economic  history,  the  problem 
of  unmarried  parenthood  among  them  presents  very  different 
aspects  from  those  existing  among  the  whites. 


WHY  THEY  FAILED  TO  ANSWEE 

A  FOLLOW-UP  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  SEX  LIFE  OF 

UNMARRIED  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS 

General  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 

Sociological  studies  based  on  the  results  of  questionnaires 
sent  to  considerable  numbers  of  people  are  frequently  criti- 
cized because  of  the  small  proportion  of  replies  received 
compared  to  the  number  sent  out.  This  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  studies  of  the  sex  life  of  normal  women 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

In  the  case  of  the  study  of  unmarried  women,  college 
graduates  of  at  least  live  years '  standing,  a  list  was  prepared 
of  10,000  names  of  graduates  of  women's  colleges  and 
coeducational  universities.  A  letter  was  sent  to  them  explain- 
ing in  considerable  detail  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  need 
for  it,  and  the  method  by  which  it  would  be  conducted.  Their 
cooperation  was  asked  and  a  card  and  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  were  enclosed.  The  women  were  asked  to  sign  and 
return  the  card  if  they  were  willing  to  help  in  the  study  or  if 
they  wished  to  read  the  questionnaire  before  agreeing  to  do 
so.  We  received,  in  reply,  2515  signed  cards.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  about  a  25  per  cent  return.  The  question- 
naires were  sent  to  this  number  of  women  and  of  these,  1183 
filled  out  and  returned  them.  This  is  11.8  per  cent  of  those 
who  received  the  original  letter  and  47  per  cent  of  those  to 
whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  might  contribute  something  to  a 
study  of  the  questionnaire  method  if  we  could  discover  why 
1332  women,  who  were  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  it, 
should  have  failed  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire.  We,  there- 
fore, undertook  a  follow-up.  As  the  returned  questionnaires 
were  anonymous,  it  was  obvious  that  we  must  send  the 
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follow-up  to  the  entire  2515.     Accordingly,   the   following 
letter  was  sent  to  these  women: 

MY  DEAR  : 

In  the  questionnaire  study  relating  to  the  sex  life  of  unmarried 
women  in  which  you  indicated  your  interest,  1100  filled-in  papers — 
or  46  per  cent  of  the  number  sent  out — have  been  returned. 

From  the  standpoint  of  scientific  validity,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Committee  should  be  able  to  present  the  reasons  why  54  per  cent 
of  the  total  group  failed  to  respond. 

If  you  have  already  answered,  please  disregard  this  letter.  If, 
after  examining  the  questionnaire,  you  decided  not  to  answer  it,  will 
you  kindly  indicate  on  the  enclosed  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)    KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS. 

In  one-half  of  these  letters  was  placed  a  directed  post  card 
on  which  was  printed  the  following: 

Please  check  reason  for  not  answering  Questionnaire: 

1.  Lack  of  time. 

2.  Lack  of  interest. 

3.  Disapproval  of  study. 

4.  Subject  distasteful. 

5.  Life  too  uneventful  to  make  helpful  contribution. 

6.  Write  in  any  other  reason. 

In  the  other  half  was  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
with  a  single  sheet  questionnaire  on  which  was  printed  the 
following : 

TO  BE  RETURNED 

in  enclosed  addressed  and  stamped  envelope 

Please  check  any  of  the  following  reasons  why  you  decided  not  to 
fill  in  and  return  the  questionnaire: 

1.  Disapproval  of  study,  because 

(a)  Sex  is  already  too  much  emphasized  in  education. 

(b)  Of  the  recalling  of  experiences  too  unpleasant  or  per- 

sonal. 
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2.  Lack  of  interest. 

3.  Subject  distasteful. 
Subject  disgusting. 
Subject  nauseating. 

5.  Reasons  other  than  those  indicated. 

In  addition,  a  detailed  statement  covering  your  attitude  toward 
the  subject  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  clerk  addressing  the  letters  made  no  choice,  but  simply 
enclosed  post  card  or  questionnaire  sheet  each  in  one-half  the 
total  number.  From  the  1332  who  did  not  fill  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires, 268  post  cards  and  242  questionnaires,  or  38.3  per 
cent,  were  returned.  The  replies  are  presented  in  this  paper 
in  tabular  form. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sheet  which  was  to  be  returned 
in  the  envelope  made  no  mention  of  reason  "1.  Lack  of  time," 
and  reason  "5.  Life  too  uneventful  to  make  helpful  con- 
tribution"— reasons  which  appear  on  the  post  card;  while 
all  of  the  reasons  on  the  sheet  appear  on  the  card,  though,  in 
two  instances,  in  a  briefer  statement.  On  the  post  card 
returns,  110  individuals  checked  "1.  Lack  of  time,"  as  their 
reason  for  not  replying.  This  is  41  per  cent  of  those  replying 
by  card.  An  additional  41  checked  No.  1  as  one  of  two  or 
more  reasons.  This  gives  us  151  women,  or  56.3  per  cent, 
who  used  this  reason. 

On  both  forms,  space  for  other  reasons  than  those  men- 
tioned was  given.  On  the  sheet  questionnaire,  42  women,  or 
17.3  per  cent,  wrote  in  "Lack  of  time."  Two  others  gave  it 
as  one  of  two  reasons. 

The  difference  in  percentage  between  the  two  groups  is  so 
large  as  to  be  certainly  significant.  Inasmuch  as  there  seems 
to  be  not  the  most  remote  possibility  that  the  groups  of 
women  were  different,  it  would  seem  that  the  difference  lay 
in  the  form  of  the  question  and  the  kind  of  questionnaire. 
"Lack  of  time"  was  the  first  reason  on  the  card.  It  was 
suggestive.  The  easiest  thing  to  do  was  to  check  it. 
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WHY   THEY   FAILED   TO   ANSWER  101 

Forty  individuals  receiving  the  post  card  checked  reason 
"5.  Life  too  uneventful  to  make  helpful  contribution." 
Thirty-eight  others  gave  it  as  one  of  two  reasons,  making  78, 
or  29.1  per  cent,  who  used  it.  On  the  sheet  questionnaire, 
21  women  wrote  this  in.  Two  others  wrote  it  in  as  one  of 
two  reasons,  making  23,  or  9.5  per  cent,  of  this  group  who 
gave  this  reason.  This  difference  is  also  significant. 

The  total  number  who  checked  the  five  reasons  given  on  the 
post  card  is  229,  or  85.4  per  cent,  leaving  only  14.6  per  cent 
who  gave  other  reasons.  On  the  sheet  questionnaire,  only  94, 
or  38.7  per  cent,  checked  the  suggested  reasons,  while  61.3 
per  cent  wrote  in  their  own  reasons.  The  difference  between 
the  two  groups  is  certainly  significant.  Probably  the  greater 
privacy  of  the  sheet  questionnaire  which  was  returned  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  together  with  the  possibility  of  adding  addi- 
tional sheets  where  necessary  to  make  their  position  clear,  is 
a  large  factor  in  the  difference. 

The  reasons  given  for  failing  to  fill  out  and  return  the 
questionnaire,  which  are  based  on  criticism  of  the  question- 
naire, itself,  are  interesting,  but  there  are  not  as  many  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  There  were  only  29  of  them  in 
the  two  groups,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  reasons. 

The  last  two  replies  on  the  list  of  the  reasons  given  by 
those  who  returned  the  sheet  questionnaire  reflect  two  dia- 
metrically opposed  opinions  that  we  have  constantly  been 
getting  from  the  outside.  First,  that  only  abnormal  indi- 
viduals will  reply;  and,  second,  that  only  those  will  reply 
who  have  nothing  they  consider  questionable  to  disclose,  and 
that,  therefore,  their  answers  will  be  too  colorless  to  be 
valuable. 

Ten  of  those  who  replied  by  post  card  and  36,  or  nearly 
15  per  cent,  of  those  who  returned  the  "sheet,"  expressed 
their  interest  in  and  approval  of  the  study.  This  is  9  per 
cent  of  the  total  group  who  failed  to  fill  in  the  questionnaires. 
There  was,  naturally,  little  opportunity  for  expression  of 
opinion  of  this  sort  on  the  post  card. 
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"Curiosity  as  to  what  the  questionnaire  might  contain"  is 
not  given  by  any  one  as  a  reason  why,  having  asked  for  it, 
the  person  failed  to  fill  it  out  and  return  it. 

One  can  but  wonder  in  how  large  a  percentage  of  cases  of 
those  who  failed  to  reply  to  the  follow-up,  also,  this  was  the 
real  reason  for  the  original  request. 


EDITOEIALS 

**IN   THE   SPRING " 

A  study  of  recent  marriage  statistics  in  New  York  State  l 
reveals  some  interesting  data  which  go  counter  to  current 
public  opinion  about  marriages.  The  various  tables  of  this 
report  indicate,  among  other  things,  that  while  June  leads 
with  16,739  brides,  September  comes  next  with  12,475,  and 
then  this  order:  November  11,086,  October  11,065,  April 
10,532,  July  9854,  and  May  9566.  March  tags  the  procession 
with  6462.  If  it  is  still  true  that  "in  the  spring  a  young 
man's  fancy,"  etc.,  apparently  the  fancy  materializes  in  the 
fall ;  perhaps  summer  helps  to  make  this  fancy  a  reality. 

We  have  heard  much  recently  of  increasingly  later  mar- 
riages, yet  this  report  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of 
grooms  marry  at  21  years  and  of  brides  at  18  years,  though 
in  case  of  foreign  born  whites  these  figures  stand  23  and  20 
years  respectively.  The  high  mark  of  grooms  ranges  from 
21  to  24  years  with  the  figures :  14,473,  11,042,  11,043,  10,159. 
For  brides  the  high  mark  ranges  from  18  to  21  years  with  the 
figures:  12,358,  11,586,  11,272,  11,507.  Apparently  mating, 
at  least  so  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned,  is  as  yet 
deferred  very  little.  These  figures  do  not  include  New  York 
City;  perhaps  the  raised  economic  standard  for  marriages 
there  may  change  the  level  somewhat,  though  probably  little. 

i  First  Beport  on  Marriage  Statistics  in  New  York  State.     Published  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  1922. 
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WHAT  IS  SOCIAL  HYGIENE? 

Says  a  letter  in  the  morning's  mail,  "It  is  very  hard  to 
determine  the  exact  limits  of  social  hygiene.  Just  what  is  the 
work  being  done  ? ' ' 

A  good  many  people  wonder,  and  frequently  one  of  them 
asks. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  log  of  a  man  who  has  not 
asked : 

November  2nd,  Sunday.  Auto  one  hundred  and  five  miles  for 
afternoon  lecture,  "The  End  of  the  Road,"  "The  Public  Health 
Twins  at  Work,  "and  a  dental  film  to  a  mixed  audience  of  75  drawn 
from  three  little  hamlets,  followed  by  the  men's  lecture  film  of  two 
reels  to  20  men  and  boys,  and  reaching  home  at  9  P.M. 

November  3rd.  An  auto  trip  of  one  hundred  miles  with  time  in 
the  afternoon  for  five  showings  in  schools  of  the  dental  film  and  per- 
sonal hygiene  film  and  a  talk  on  personal  hygiene  with  each  picture 
adapted  to  the  various  ages  of  the  children.  Evening,  lecture  to  75 
men  and  boys  with  the  men's  two  reel  social  hygiene  film,  returning 
home  the  same  night. 

November  4th.     Office  work. 

November  5th.  Field  work,  en  route  to  a  small  hamlet,  seventy- 
five  miles  away;  conference  with  prison  physician  and  turnkey  of 
county  jail,  and  in  the  evening  a  lecture  to  mixed  audience  of  50, 
small  country  Grange,  followed  by  a  talk  to  men  and  boys. 

November  6th.  Investigation  of  cases  at  a  clinic  seventy-five  miles 
from  Headquarters  and  conference  with  chief  of  police  and  health 
officer. 

November  7th.  Opportunity  was  taken  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Educational  Department,  and  train  was  taken  at  10  A.M.  for  trip  to 
country  town  inaccessible  except  by  train,  night  and  morning.  Ex- 
amination of  the  17  school  children  in  this  place,  finding  some  rachitic, 
several  needing  glasses,  and  a  boy  needing  both  glasses  and  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis.  Various  agencies  have  been  interested  in  this 
proposition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  disabilities  will  be  corrected.  At 
7  P.M.  the  train  was  taken  for  home  which  was  reached  at  three  the 
next  morning  in  time  for  a  comfortable  nap  and  a  trip  on  the  same 
day. 
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November  8th.  Forty  mile  and  return  trip  to  sea-coast  town, 
investigating  a  case  and  arranging  for  a  lecture. 

November  9th.  A  trip  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  sea- 
coast  town  to  investigate  and  advise  a  local  health  officer. 

November  20th.  The  men's  social  hygiene  picture,  two  reels,  to 
150  students  at  one  of  our  larger  colleges,  our  fourth  annual  appear- 
ance at  this  college. 

November  21st.     Office  work. 

November  22nd.  Seventy-five  mile  trip  to  a  Grange  in  a  country 
cross-road  section,  with  a  general  assortment  of  health  pictures,  per- 
mitting the  lecturer  to  develop  the  social  hygiene  program  to  an  audi- 
ence of  50.  This  was  a  night  of  severe  rain  and  wind  storm.  The 
electric  lights  gave  out  and  the  last  film  was  cancelled.  A  drive  of 
ten  miles  to  the  hotel  at  11.00  P.M. 

November  23rd.  Sunday  afternoon.  After  a  forty  mile  drive, 
the  social  hygiene  film  for  women  and  a  talk  to  100  mothers  and 
daughters  in  a  wonderful  old  church,  followed  by  a  talk  with  film  to 
100  men  and  boys,  some  30  of  whom  expected  to  become  school  teach- 
ers. Later  on  an  opportunity  to  give  to  a  doctor  the  six  reels  on 
"Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Gonorrhoea  and  Syphilis,"  and  then 
a  drive  home. 

November  24th.  Office  work  in  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  a 
drive  of  ten  miles  in  evening  to  a  mixed  audience  of  350  with  picture 
"The  End  of  the  Road"  followed  by  an  audience  of  300  men  and 
boys,  with  the  social  hygiene  film  for  men.  This  was  staged  by  the 
American  Legion  of  the  locality  and  was  counted  a  great  success. 

The  man  who  leads  this  energetic  life  is  Dr.  George  H. 
Coombs,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene  in  the 
Maine  State  Department  of  Health.  Meanwhile,  the  Assist- 
ant Director,  Miss  A.  A.  Barrows,  saunters  through  a  pro- 
gram like  this : 

November  1st.  An  auto  trip  of  forty  miles,  returning  after  an 
evening  meeting  with  a  Grange  giving  a  lecture  and  showing  the 
picture  "The  End  of  the  Road." 

November  3rd  and  4th.     Office  work. 

November  5th.  Early  morning  train  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  auto  bus  twelve  miles  to  Southwest  Harbor,  motor  boat  to 
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Island  Hamlet  where,  by  using  32  volt  Delco  current,  three  reels  of 
the  "Gift  of  Life"  were  shown  to  mixed  audience  of  40,  followed 
by  a  talk  to  15  women  and  girls  with  the  social  hygiene  reels,  and  a 
return  by  motor  boat  to  Southwest  Harbor. 

November  6th.  A  talk  to  40  girls  in  a  high  school  with  the 
personal  hygiene  film  "The  Science  of  Life"  and,  evening,  a  lecture 
and  the  film  "The  Gift  of  Life,"  first  three  reels,  to  a  mixed  audi- 
ence of  75. 

November  7th.  1:30  P.M.,  at  a  little  hamlet  on  Mount  Desert 
Island,  "The  Gift  of  Life"  and  "Social  Hygiene  for  Women,"  with 
a  talk  to  eight  mothers.  Evening,  a  repetition  of  the  above  to 
another  audience  of  50  women  in  a  nearby  hamlet. 

November  8th.  Early  morning  bus  and  train  a  hundred  miles 
for  an  evening  meeting  with  lecture  at  a  Grange  showing  "The  Gift 
of  Life,"  three  reels,  to  an  audience  of  60. 

November  14th.  At  noon,  following  a  hundred  mile  auto  drive, 
200  girls  in  a  high  school;  lecture  with  the  film  "Personal  Hygiene 
for  Girls";  3 :00  P.M.,  the  same  to  150  girls  in  a  Normal  school.  Eve- 
ning, following  a  drive  of  fifty  miles  to  a  Grange,  with  an  attendance 
of  50,  lecture  and  three  reels  of  "The  Gift  of  Life"  and  "The  Science 
of  Life, ' '  and  the  reels  ' '  Interdependence  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life, ' ' 
and  "General  Personal  Hygiene." 

November  29th.  Fifty  miles  by  auto,  heavy  snow  storm;  showed 
' '  The  End  of  the  Road ' '  with  batteries  to  a  Grange,  attendance  of  15, 
returning  home  the  same  night. 

We  do  not  like  the  effect  of  a  disappointed  audience  on  account  of 
the  storm,  and  intend  to  reach  destination  for  a  lecture  if  the  ele- 
ments permit. 

This  seems  to  bear  out  the  statement  quoted  in  the  begin- 
ning. The  exact  limits  of  social  hygiene  are  hard  to  deter- 
mine. 
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Social  Hygiene  Film  Shown  Girls  in  Quarantine. — On  November  14, 
1924,  a  representative  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  of  the 
Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Health  showed  the  social  hygiene 
film  for  women  before  twenty-four  girls  held  in  quarantine  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  on  account  of  an  infectious  venereal  disease.  Of 
those  who  saw  the  picture,  only  two  were  over  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  the  majority  being  around  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Although  the 
knowledge  came  too  late  in  this  case,  says  Health  Briefs,  the  reaction 
of  the  girls  to  the  film  showed  the  fundamental  importance  of  educa- 
tion on  social  hygiene,  and  one  girl  voiced  the  sentiment  of  most  of 
them  when  she  said,  "If  I  had  seen  that  picture  years  ago  I  wouldn't 
be  here  to-day." 

The  St.  Louis  Institute. — In  order  to  assist  parents  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  sex  education  of  their  children,  and  to  foster  in  com- 
munity leaders  a  keen  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  young  people,  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Association  and  thirty  state  and  local 
organizations  held  an  Institute  in  the  educational  and  recreational 
aspects  of  social  hygiene.  The  Institute  opened  in  St.  Louis,  on 
November  30,  1924,  and  continued  until  December  6th.  Dr.  Max  J. 
Exner,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  presented  the  special  points 
of  view  of  the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  the  social  agencies 
to  parents,  church  workers,  teachers,  and  social  workers.  The  courses 
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included  three  lectures  each  with  the  exception  of  the  two-lecture 
course  for  social  workers.  The  average  attendance  at  the  parents 
course  was  203 ;  at  the  social  workers,  200 ;  and  at  the  teachers,  204. 
A  special  meeting  for  questions  and  answers  was  arranged  at  the 
close  of  the  Institute. 

In  connection  with  the  study  courses,  four  general  meetings  were 
held  and  Dr.  Rachelle  S.  Yarros  opened  the  Institute  with  an  address, 
"The  Tasks  Before  Us  in  Social  Hygiene."  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  Miss  Harriet  Vittum,  Head 
Resident  of  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement  of  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Curtis  of  the  Missouri  State  Department  of  Education 
were  other  prominent  speakers. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Miner,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Missouri  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  reports  that  the  total  attendance  at  all  sessions 
of  the  Institute  was  2718,  and  significant  of  the  interest  aroused  by 
this  activity  was  the  liberal  publicity  given  it  by  the  St.  Louis  news- 
papers and  other  publications. 

Colonel  William  Otway  Owen. — From  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re- 
ported on  December  25,  1924,  the  sudden  death  of  Colonel  William 
Otway  Owen.  Colonel  Owen  served  a  long  and  successful  career  in 
the  army,  being  retired  on  November  23,  1905,  when  Major  Brigade 
Surgeon  of  the  United  States  Volunteers.  He  was  recommissioned  as 
Colonel  of  the  Medical  Corps,  by  act  of  Congress,  May  27,  1916.  Col- 
onel Owen  was  formerly  curator  of  the  Army  and  Medical  Museum 
and  Library  of  Washington.  He  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Georgetown  University,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gar- 
field  Memorial  Hospital,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States,  and  other  influential 
organizations.  At,  and  for  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  Colonel 
Owen  was  President  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Graz  Congress. — The  Sixth  International  Congress  for  the 
Supression  of  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  was  held  at  Graz, 
Austria,  September  18-20,  1924,  under  the  local  presidency  of  Doctor 
Ude,  Professor  of  Graz  University.  There  were  twenty-five  countries 
represented  by  delegates  from  governments  and  from  various  national 
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committees.  Bach  country  was  allowed  one  vote  and  where  there 
were  a  number  of  delegates  from  a  country  it  was  decided  in  a  private 
meeting  how  their  chief  delegate  should  register  the  national  vote. 

The  first  morning  was  devoted  to  addresses  of  welcome  and  reports 
from  the  various  countries  of  the  results  achieved  by  them  since  the 
last  Congress.  In  the  afternoon,  the  question  of  Obscene  Publica- 
tions was  considered  and  appreciation  was  expressed  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  convening  the  conference  at  Geneva 
in  September,  1923,  resulting  in  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Obscene  Publications,  which  had  already  received  the 
signatures  of  forty-three  states.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Obscene  publications  being  considered  a  serious  menace  to  morality,  par- 
ticularly of  young  people,  and  a  direct  incentive  to  the  traffic  in  women  and 
children,  this  Congress  urges  the  national  committees  to  take  every  possible 
step  to  see  that  their  governments  sign,  ratify,  and  carry  out  the  Convention 
of  1923. 

The  Congress  further  asks  that  the  national  committees  should,  through  the 
voluntary  organizations,  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  passing  of  legis- 
lation in  connection  with  the  Convention,  and  that  propaganda  work  should  be 
taken  up  to  raise  and  strengthen  the  moral  standard  in  these  matters.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given,  when  drawing  up  legislation,  that  offenses 
against  minors  should  be  considered  as  especially  serious. 

The  Congress  agrees  with  the  view  of  the  Official  Conference  on  Obscene 
Publications,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  define  the  word  "obscene,"  and  trusts 
that  each  country  will  take  as  high  a  standard  as  possible. 

The  morning  session  of  Friday  was  occupied  with  a  discussion  on 
Emigration,  and  the  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

This  Congress  agrees  with  the  recommendations  proposed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  International  and  Private  Organizations  for  the  Protection  of 
Emigrants,  and  by  the  Congress  at  Rome,  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  That,  in  order  to  protect  women  and  children  migrants  against  the  dangers 
of  becoming  stranded  after  having  commenced  their  journey  and  thereby  falling 
an  easy  prey  to  traffickers,  it  is  recommended  that  governments  should  be  asked 
to  make   at  the   original  point  of   departure   the  necessary   research   as   to   the 
probable  admission  of  the  migrants  to  the  country  of  destination. 

2.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  regulations  relating  to  the  journey  and  the 
admission  of  migrants  should  not  result  in  the  separation   of  members  of  the 
same  family. 

3.  That   recognized   societies   for   the   protection    of   migrants    and    those    for 
women  and  children,  which  take  up  migration  work,  should  be  given   facilities 
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for  boarding  ships  on  their  departure  and  on  their  arrival,  and  for  entering 
migrant  hostels  and  detention  stations. 

4.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  competent  women  should  be  specially  charged 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  women  and  children  on  all  emigrant  ships. 

•5.  That  the  steamship  companies  should  authorize  the  posting  and  distribut- 
ing on  board  ship  of  the  warning  and  advisory  notices  of  the  recognized  socie- 
ties previously  mentioned,  containing  information  useful  to  women  and  children 
migrants. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  the  measures  issued  by  governments  for  the  protection 
of  women  migrants  against  the  traffic  should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  personal  freedom  of  women  of  full  legal  age.  The  legal  provision  in 
regard  to  such  women  should  be  the  same  as  those  applicable  to  all  emigrants, 
irrespective  of  sex.  For  the  carrying  out  of  these  recommendations  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  the  cooperation  both  of  the  governments  and  the  steamship 
companies. 

This  Congress,  therefore,  begs  the  governments  to  pass  legislation  or  to  make 
regulations,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  which  will  enable  the  voluntary 
organizations  to  cooperate  with  the  governments  and  steamship  companies  in 
carrying  out  the  above  resolutions. 

The  Congress  asks  the  national  committees  to  insist,  as  one  of  the  first  points 
in  their  program,  upon  the  establishment  of  workers  at  the  ports,  railway  sta- 
tions, and  frontier  towns,  to  give  protection  to  travelling  women  and  children, 
this  being  considered  the  most  efficacious  way  of  preventing  the  traffic. 

It  further  asks  the  national  committees  to  use  every  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
establishment  of  hostels  for  stranded  women  and  children  wherever  possible. 

The  Prohibition  of  Employment  of  Foreign  Women  in  Licensed 
Houses  was  the  topic  for  discussion  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  this 
question  there  was  such  strong  divergence  of  opinion  that  the  three 
resolutions  which  had  been  drafted  to  submit  to  the  meeting  were  not 
put.  The  following  motion  was  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried. 

The  Sixth  International  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  regulation  and  the  system 
of  brothels  constitute  the  chief  cause  of  the  traffic  in  women,  and  wherever  it 
may  be  found  it  is  an  attack  on  the  rights  and  dignity  of  mankind.  For  this 
reason  it  does  not  desire  to  study  the  third  question  brought  under  discussion, 
and  it  will  continue  to  fight  uncompromisingly  as  it  has  done  all  along  for  the 
abolitionist  ideas. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  question  of  Women  Police  was  con- 
sidered. A  report  for  England,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Garden,  and  for 
Scotland,  by  Miss  Edith  Tancred,  was  read,  and  representatives  from 
many  countries  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  meeting  adjourned 
with  the  following  resolution: 
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That  in  view  of  the  experience  gained  as  to  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
employment  of  carefully  selected  and  adequately  trained  policewomen,  in  deal- 
ing with  delinquent  women  and  children,  and  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency, 
the  national  committees  are  requested  to  urge  on  their  respective  governments 
the  necessity  for  incorporating  a  sufficient  number  of  women,  with  adequate 
powers  and  status,  in  every  police  force. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  question  of 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  Abroad  in  Theatres,  Music 
Halls,  etc.,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time,  consideration  of  the  question 
had  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  Congress. 

Death  Bates  of  Mothers  from  Childbirth,  1923. — The  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  announces  that  death  rates  of  mothers 
from  childbirth  or  puerperal  causes  were  slighty  higher  in  1923  than 
in  1922.  For  the  10  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  constituting 
the  "Birth  Registration  Area"  of  1915,  the  death  rate  from  puerperal 
causes  in  1923  was  6.4  per  1000  live  births,  as  compared  with  6.2 
in  1922,  6.5  in  1921,  and  6.1  in  1915. 

Of  the  30  states  for  which  figures  are  available  for  1923  and  1922, 
14  show  higher  rates  from  puerperal  causes  in  1923.  South  Caro- 
lina has  the  highest  1923  death  rate  from  puerperal  causes,  9.7  per 
1000  live  births,  and  Utah  the  lowest,  5.0.  Separate  rates  for  the 
white  and  colored  people  are  shown  for  only  the  six  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  For  1923,  the  highest  rate  for  the  white  appears  for  South 
Carolina,  7 . 4,  and  the  lowest,  5 . 4,  for  both  Kentucky  and  Maryland, 
while  for  the  colored  people  the  highest  rate,  15.4,  is  for  Kentucky, 
and  the  lowest  rate,  8.3,  is  for  Maryland. 

Nationality  of  Married  Women  in  England. — In  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Ethical  Society,  England,  Mrs.  Seaton- 
Tiedeman  stated  that  under  the  present  law,  a  British  woman  who 
marries  a  foreigner  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  either  local  or 
Parliamentary  elections.  There  are  restrictions  with  respect  to  work 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  women  teachers  married  to  foreigners  are 
deprived  of  their  superannuation  allowance  on  retirement.  A  man 
who  marries  a  foreign  woman  retains  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  and 
an  alien  woman  who  marries  an  Englishman  is  entitled  to  vote.  The 
position  of  many  British  women  married  to  aliens  has  been  very  diffi- 
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cult,  and  it  is  earnestly  desired  to  secure  such  legislation  that  women, 
on  marriage,  shall  choose  whether  or  not  they  shall  take  the  husband's 
nationality. 

Eeport  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  Cincinnati. — The  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society,  1923-1924, 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Executive  Secretary,  outlines 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  society  in  social-hygiene  protective  and 
educative  fields  of  endeavor. 

A  cooperative  plan  for  the  providing  of  medical  attention  for  sex 
offenders  who  appear  in  the  police  court  was  put  into  action  by  the 
local  municipal  authorities.  Figures  for  the  eight  months  of  which 
this  plan  has  been  in  operation  show  that  101  of  the  138  women  exam- 
ined were  found  to  be  suffering  from  either  syphilis  or  gonorrhea, 
or  both  of  these  diseases.  Of  these  101  women,  22  failed  to  report 
for  treatment;  39  reported  from  1  to  3  times;  24  reported  between 
4  and  10  times;  12  between  11  and  20  times;  and  4  have  gone  to  the 
clinic  more  than  20  times.  In  all,  there  were  521  visits  for  treat- 
ment, and  the  average  number  of  visits  was  a  little  over  5  per  individ- 
ual. Five  women  have  completed  the  first  phase  of  treatment  for 
syphilis  and  are  entering  upon  the  second  phase. 

The  Society's  two  women  court  workers  attend  all  police  court 
sessions,  keep  card  records  of  all  women  brought  into  the  Court, 
investigate  cases,  and  act  as  social  service  follow-up  workers  of  the 
city's  venereal  disease  clinic. 

Educational  work  has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
parent-teacher  organizations,  the  public  schools,  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  civic  organizations  such  as  Kiwanis,  Gyro,  Civitan,  and 
the  Women's  City  club,  and  such  groups  outside  of  Cincinnati  as  the 
United  States  Public  Service,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Ohio  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Intermarriages  in  Hawaii. — The  Junior  High  School  of  Hilo,  with  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  625  students,  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  student  body  which  counted  31  combinations  of  international 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Among  the  combinations  were  Hawaiian- 
Spanish  -  American,  Hawaiian  -  Scotch  -  English,  Hawaiian  -  Chinese- 
Portuguese,  Hawaiian-Irish-German,  Swede-German-French,  Japan- 
ese-Chinese, Hawaiian-Welsh,  Irish-Portuguese,  and  others. 
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That  these  intermarriages  are  successful,  or  seem  to  be,  is  indicated 
by  the  happiness  and  mental  ability  of  the  students.  Recent  mid- 
semester  rating  of  students  showed  that  three  out  of  the  four  students 
making  the  best  grades  were  those  whose  parents  had  intermarried. 
The  other  student,  who  was  one  of  the  four  best,  was  a  Japanese. 
' '  The  mingling  of  thousands  of  students,  daily,  in  their  work  without 
enmity  and  without  propaganda  against  any  one  group  brings  Hawaii 
more  and  more  to  the  front  as  the  most  internationalized  country  in 
the  world,"  says  the  Hilo  Herald. 

Committee  on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work  Announces  Play  Con- 
test.— A  first  prize  of  $350  and  a  second  prize  of  $150,  given  by 
Joseph  Lee,  will  be  awarded  by  the  judges  for  the  best  one-act  play 
written  for  an  adult  audience  and  dealing  with  some  phase  of  present 
day  social  problems,  such  as  are  found,  for  example,  in  the  fields  of 
child  welfare  recreation,  immigration,  or  public  health.  The  prize 
winning  plays  will  be  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee 
on  Publicity  Methods  in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Denver  in  June,  1925.  The  contest  closes  on  Feb- 
ruary 15th,  and  the  announcement  of  the  winning  play  will  be  made 
on  or  after  April  1,  1925.  Further  information  regarding  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  contest  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee 
on  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

A  Study  of  Syphilis  at  the  Washington  University  Dispensary. — 
An  article  on  The  Incidence  of  Syphilis  at  the  Washington  University 
and  its  Relationship  to  Economic  Conditions,  by  Richard  S.  Weiss, 
M.D.  and  Adolph  H.  Conrad,  M.D.,  which  appeared  in  the  October, 
1924,  Archives  of  Dermatology  and  8y philology ,  points  to  an  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  tide  of  syphilitic  morbidity  which  is  apparently  related  to 
economic  conditions.  In  order  to  observe  possible  postbellum  effects, 
the  study  was  based  on  the  years  1915  to  1922,  inclusive.  Of  the 
142,096  new  patients  (all  diseases)  admitted  to  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Dispensary  during  this  period,  4489,  or  31.59  cases  per  1000, 
had  acquired  syphilis,  congenital  syphilis  not  being  included  in  the 
study. 

Contrary  to  expectations  that  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in  the  civil 
population  would  fall  during  the  war  period  as  the  younger  men  were 
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withdrawn  from  civil  life,  there  was  gradual  increase  in  all  types  of 
syphilis,  culminating  in  a  high  point  in  1918  when  mobilization  of 
troops  was  completed.  The  most  striking  rises  were  in  types  of 
syphilis  that  are  usually  obvious  to  the  patient.  With  demobiliza- 
tion, there  was  a  decided  fall  in  admissions  of  all  types  of  syphilis. 

The  authors  secured  the  figures  on  employment  from  1915  to  1923, 
and  found  that  the  syphilitic  morbidity  rate  at  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity Dispensary  varied  inversely  with  the  number  of  people  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  St.  Louis  industrial  district.  In  1920,  when 
the  cost  of  living  was  highest,  and  there  was  the  least  unemployment, 
the  fewest  number  of  patients  with  syphilis  were  admitted  to  the 
dispensary,  and  more  patients  were  treated  in  private  practice.  With 
deflation  beginning  in  1920,  there  occurred  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, a  rise  in  unemployment,  and  a  rise  in  the  clinic  morbidity  rate. 
Thus,  the  authors  conclude  that  when  the  people  as  a  whole  are  well 
supplied  with  money,  they  do  not  come  to  the  clinic  for  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis.  However,  many  factors  such  as  education  of  the 
public,  better  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  more  universal  availability 
and  use  of  diagnostic  methods,  including  lumbar  puncture,  are  in- 
volved in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  basic  laws  governing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  venereal  disease  morbidity  rates.  They  conclude  that  the 
basic  law  governing  the  syphilitic  morbidity  rate,  in  general,  prob- 
ably will  not  be  found  until  more  universal  reporting  of  venereal 
disease  is  established ;  and  that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  syphilitic  morbid- 
ity should  always  be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  are  studying 
morbidity  rates  of  venereal  disease  and  by  public  health  officers,  who 
are  attempting  to  arrive  at  conclusions  regarding  the  value  of  laws 
compelling  the  reporting  of  these  diseases. 

The  authors  say  in  regard  to  the  slowly  changing  type  of  syphilitic 
eruption : 

In  1920,  C.  Morton  Smith,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Dermatological 
Association,  made  the  statement  that  "it  seems  probable  that  secondary  and 
tertiary  lesions  of  syphilis  will  continue  to  occur  less  and  less  frequently."  In 
the  discussion  on  this  paper,  various  observers  agreed  with  him  in  this  and  also 
in  the  observation  that  teaching  material  was  becoming  more  scanty.  The 
belief  seems  to  have  been  that  acute  syphilitic  eruptions  were  gradually  diminish- 
ing in  numbers,  and  that  teaching  material  would  eventually  become  ao  scarce 
as  to  constitute  a  serious  handicap  for  future  students  of  medicine. 

At  that  time,  it  was  our  impression  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  obtained 
at  the  Washington  University  Medical  School.  We  then  began  gathering  the 
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material  for  this  statistical  study.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  now  have 
sufficient  teaching  material  in  our  clinic.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  type  of 
syphilitic  eruption  is  slowly  changing,  as  we  see  exceedingly  few  profuse  general- 
ized eruptions,  but  comparatively  many  mild  or  milder  generalized  eruptions. 

We  see  but  few  deep  destructive  gummatous  lesions  and  comparatively  many 
mild  gummas. 

Is  the  virulence  in  general  of  the  spirochete  on  the  decrease,  or  is  a  gradual 
racial  immunity  being  developed?  Many  years  must  elapse  before  this  question 
can  be  answered,  but  to  us  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  racial 
immunity.  Certain  it  is  that  little  malignant  syphilis  is  now  to  be  seen, 
whereas  in  the  early  years  of  its  spread,  malignancy  was  the  rule. 

As  to  the  late  central  nervous  system  and  vascular  effects,  the  trend  seems  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  an  increase.  Whether  this  is  actual  or  only  relative  we 
are  at  present  unable  to  state.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  increase  is 
only  relative. 

New  Clinic  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — The  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  Vene- 
real Disease  has  opened  a  new  clinic  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  free 
treatment  of  syphilis,  according  to  a  statement  made  in  the  Medical 
Journal  and  Record,  November  19,  1924.  This  clinic  is  well  equipped 
and  is  conducted  every  week  day  from  5  to  7  P.M.  by  physicians  com- 
petent in  the  treatment  of  syphilis. 

Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau. — National  attention 
to  prevention  of  sex  delinquency  among  children  is  urged  by  Miss 
Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  in  her  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year,  1924.  Miss 
Abbott  states: 

There  is  no  field  of  child  study  more  important  or  more  neglected  than  this. 
The  Children's  Bureau  has  received  many  requests  during  the  last  year  to  under- 
take research  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  sex  delinquency  among  children 
and  methods  of  care  for  those  who  have  become  delinquent.  Local  communities 
desire  not  only  facts  as  to  successful  handling  of  these  conduct  problems  in  this 
and  other  countries,  but  help  through  consultation  by  qualified  experts. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  authority  to  undertake  this  work,  but 
no  appropriation  is  available.  Another  recommendation  stressed  by 
Miss  Abbott  is  the  need  for  current  statistics  on  a  national  scale 
relating  to  the  number  of  dependent,  delinquent,  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  the  number  of  children  legally  employed.  At 
present,  nation-wide  statistics  on  these  subjects  are  secured  only  once 
in  every  10  years.  Many  phases  of  child  welfare  and  practically 
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every  state  in  the  union  were  touched  during  the  course  of  the  year's 
work  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Scientific  investigations  into  prob- 
lems affecting  childhood  were  made  by  the  bureau's  divisions  of  child 
hygiene,  maternity  and  infancy,  social  service,  and  its  industrial 
division. 

Education  in  Marriage. — This  address  by  Abbe  Viellot,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  des  Associations  Familiales  de  France,  August- 
September,  1924,  presents  a  French  viewpoint,  a  Roman  church  view- 
point, and  some  considerations  of  moral  education  in  relation  to  sex. 
After  a  description  of  characteristic  manifestations  of  the  sex  instinct 
in  adolescents  of  both  sexes,  the  writer  dwells  on  the  deviations  of 
instinct,  when  it  is  not  dominated  by  moral  will  power,  in  an  effort 
to  determine  how  the  educator  may  clarify  the  minds  of  young  people 
and  guide  them  successfully  through  the  periods  of  adolescence. 

The  obscure  desires  of  instinct  may  result  in  nefarious  habits  and 
in  physical  and  moral  disorders  which  weaken  the  resistance  and  will 
power  of  the  individual,  and  the  author  believes  that  a  study  would 
show  that  the  greater  part  of  sex  crimes  are  committed  by  those  who 
practice  self -abuse.  Other  topics  brought  out  are:  (1)  The  vanity 
and  desire  of  youth  to  be  the  equals  of  their  elders  needs  training 
or  it  may  lead  to  many  mistakes  in  their  conduct;  (2)  sex  education 
which  shows  the  determination  of  man  to  dominate  his  instincts  and 
to  be  responsible  in  his  love  affairs;  (3)  the  progressive  education  of 
the  emotions,  including  the  value  of  discipline  and  sacrifice;  (4)  en- 
lightenment of  the  child  regarding  his  own  existence,  along  with  affec- 
tion and  respect  for  the  mother  and  comprehension  of  the  fineness  of 
parental  relationships;  (5)  group  education  in  respecting  the  opposite 
sex  and  in  the  responsibilities  of  love,  including  the  difference  between 
passion  and  real  love;  (6)  education  of  the  will  to  self-control,  to  con- 
sideration of  others,  and  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  others,  includ- 
ing money  relations;  (7)  the  dangers  of  sentimental  love;  (8) 
fostering  this  education  through  local  "Circles  for  Family  and 
Emotional  Education";  (9)  the  need  for  examining  and  controlling 
books  on  this  subject. 

Infant  Death  Rate  Low  in  England. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
Registrar  General  for  the  third  quarter  of  1924,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  in  England  and  Wales  during  that  quarter  was  54  per  1000  live 
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births,  the  lowest  ever  recorded  in  those  countries.  In  1922,  the  rate 
for  the  birth  registration  area  in  the  United  States  was  76  per  1000 
live  births. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Girls'  Service  League  of  America. — The  meeting  was 
opened  at  the  Girls'  Service  Club,  New  York  City,  on  December  17, 
1024,  by  the  Honorable  Frederic  Kernochan,  President,  who  told  how 
the  organization  was  started  with  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  and  the 
Women's  Night  Court,  in  an  endeavor  to  stamp  out  commercialized 
vice  and  influence  public  opinion  for  better  standards.  He  reported 
that  during  the  past  year,  the  League  had  reached  over  2000  girls, 
given  protection  to  1084,  and  mental  examinations  to  365.  Club 
activities  had  been  participated  in  by  7473  girls.  Psychiatric  service 
had  been  given  in  two  of  the  high  schools  as  a  demonstration,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Board  of  Education  would  take  over  the  work,  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Miss  Stella  A.  Miner,  Secretary,  said  that  particular  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  Many  adjustments 
were  made  in  the  homes,  and  educational  work  was  done  with  the 
whole  family  of  the  unadjusted  girl.  Runaway  girls  were  sent  home 
to  23  cities  and  12  states.  Most  of  the  girls  dealt  with  are  between 
16  and  18  years  of  age,  and  the  parents  of  50  per  cent  of  them  are 
separated.  Two-thirds  of  the  girls  and  less  than  one-third  of  their 
parents  were  born  in  the  United  States.  The  League  has  cooperated 
;vith  the  policewomen,  the  Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the  City  Club, 
the  Women's  Court,  and  146  social  agencies  in  New  York  and  else- 
where. The  employment  exchange  was  used  by  800  girls,  and  4000 
interviews  on  vocational  guidance  were  given.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  75,000  girls  between  15  and  25  years  of  age,  who  are  in 
New  York  away  from  home. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon  spoke  briefly  on  "Psychiatry  and  Com- 
munity Problems,"  and  Dr.  Anne  T.  Bingham  described  the  psy^ 
chiatric  work  of  the  League  which  was  one  of  the  first  organizations 
to  make  use  of  psychiatry  in  its  work  with  girls. 

Conference  on  the  Himalayan  Custom  of  Kit. —  The  Indian  Social 
Reformer,  November  15,  1924,  describes  the  custom  of  Kit  as  a  form 
of  marriage  which  is  contracted  without  ceremony,  by  the  payment 
of  money  varying  from  Bs.  100  to  2000  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
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of  a  girl,  if  unmarried,  or  to  the  husband  if  married.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  contract  also  functions  as  a  divorce  from  the  former  hus- 
band. The  Hindu  Conference,  which  was  held  in  Simla,  in  June, 
1924,  under  the  presidentship  of  Rana  Durga  Singh  Bahadur,  Chief 
of  Bhagat  State,  Solon,  passed  the  following  resolution:  "  The  cus- 
tom of  Rit  which  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  the  presence  of 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  Hill  tribes,  and  is 
the  reason  for  depopulation,  poverty,  misery,  and  outrages,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Shastras,  should  be  stopped  by  all  those  Rulers 
of  States,  Deputy  Commissioners,  Agent  to  the  Governor-General, 
Punjab  States,  in  whose  jurisdiction  this  custom  is  present,  and  the 
Conference  requests  them  to  abolish  it  by  legislation  for  which  the 
Hindu  community  will  be  grateful  to  them." 

International  Conference  on  Social  Work. — At  the  Toronto  meeting 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Work,  in  June,  1924,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  hold  an  international  conference  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  during  the  last  week  in  July,  1925.  Social  welfare  agencies 
in  London  and  in  France,  also,  will  be  visited,  and  in  each  country  a 
national  organizing  committee  will  recruit  members,  propose  sub- 
jects, and  choose  speakers.  The  chairmen  of  these  committees  will 
constitute  the  International  Organizing  Committee. 

Recent  Appointment  of  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Lawrence. — The  need  for  a 
capable  physician  to  act  as  executive  officer  and  the  readiness  of  the 
members  to  receive  such  an  officer  with  cordiality  have  prompted  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  select  for  the  position, 
Dr.  Joseph  S.  Lawrence  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 
Doctor  Lawrence  will  make  his  headquarters  in  Albany,  and  for  the 
present  he  will  be  concerned  principally  with  medical  legislation  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  James  N.  VanderVeer,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation.  In  addition,  he  will  give  assistance  to  local 
leaders  of  county  societies  in  problems  of  their  programs  and  local 
activities. 

Dr.  Lawrence's  assignment  in  the  State  Health  Department  has 
been  filled  by  the  securing  of  Dr.  Albert  Pfeiffer  for  that  position. 

Both  the  official  and  the  voluntary  organization  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  acquisitions. 
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Report  on  Studies  of  the  Use  of  Narcotics. —  The  Committee  on  Drug 
Addictions  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Narcotic  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  has  issued  a  preliminary  report  on 
studies  of  the  use  of  narcotics  under  the  provisions  of  Federal  Law 
in  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  period  July  1,  1923,  to  June 
30,  1924.  These  studies  were  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  involved  in  determining  the  amount  of  opium  and  coca 
leaves  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  for  a  twelve- 
month period. 

Since  no  one  community  would  be  typical  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  six  communities,  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  all  factors 
contributing  to  a  varying  use  of  these  drugs,  were  selected  for  in- 
vestigation. It  was  decided  that  racial  characteristics,  occupations, 
geographic  location,  disease  incidence,  and  other  influences  should 
be  considered,  and  that,  as  a  basis  for  selection,  the  ratio  of  these 
factors  in  the  aggregate  should  be  typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Attention  was  paid,  also,  to  the  admixture  of  urban  and  rural  popula- 
tion in  order  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  medical,  institutional, 
and  sanitary  equipment  might  be  represented  fairly.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  narcotic  drugs  used  in  the  communities  studied, 
depended  upon  a  complete  inspection  of  certain  records  required 
to  be  kept  by  the  Federal  narcotic  act  known  as  the  Harrison  Nar- 
cotic Law.  The  field  staff  employed  for  these  studies  consisted  of 
physicians  who  by  training  and  experience  were  well  equipped  to 
perform  their  duties. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  grains  of  opium  used,  per  capita, 
on  the  theoretical  or  molecular  basis,  varied  from  3.39  in  Gary,  In- 
diana, to  13.72  in  Elmira,  New  York,  while  the  number  of  grains  of 
coca  leaves  used,  varied  from  8.83,  per  capita,  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  to 
40.64  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Regarding  opium,  the  figures  secured 
for  the  six  cities  show  that  the  need  for  the  period  covered  varied 
from  53,592  Ibs.  in  Gary,  Indiana,  to  216,900  Ibs.  (theoretical  basis) 
in  Elmira,  New  York.  The  estimated  need  of  coca  leaves  varied 
from  139,594  Ibs.  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  642,480  Ibs.  (theoretical 
basis)  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  No  estimate  is  ventured,  in  this  pre- 
liminary report,  of  the  probable  needs  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 
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Size  of  Families  in  the  United  States. — Certain  statistics  as  to  the 
size  of  families  have  been  presented  in  tabular  form  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  data  are  given  only  for 
fathers  aged  40  to  49  years  as  these,  on  the  whole,  probably  represent 
completed  families. 

To  occupied  fathers  aged  40  to  44,  there  were  born,  in  the  birth 
registration  area  of  the  United  States,  147,209  children  in  the  year 

1923,  and  to  occupied  fathers  aged  45  to  49,  there  were  born  66,764 
children.    To  mothers  with  husbands  aged  40  to  44,  the  average  num- 
ber of  children  ever  born  was  5.6,  and  the  average  number  living, 
4.9.     To  mothers  with  husbands  aged  45  to  49,  the  average  number 
o£  children  ever  born  was  6.4  and  the  average  number  living  was 
5.5.     Considering  only  fathers  aged  40  to  44  and  only  those  occupa- 
tions represented  by  at  least  50  births,  the  highest  average  number 
of  children  ever  born,  7.0,  appears  for  coal  mine  operatives,  and  the 
lowest  average,  2.8,  for  architects;  the  highest  average  number  of 
children  living,  5.9,  appears  for  coal  mine  operatives,  and  the  lowest 
average  number  of  children  living,   2.6,   for  actors   and  showmen. 
Considering  only  fathers  aged  45  to  49  and  only  those  occupations 
represented  by  at  least  50  births,  the  highest  average  number  of 
children  ever  born,  8.1,  appears  for  foremen,  overseers,  and  inspec- 
tors, and  for  coal  mine  operatives,  and  the  lowest  average,  3.3,  for 
dentists,  physicians,  and  surgeons;  the  highest  average  number  of 
children  living,  6.6,  appears  for  coal  mine  operatives,  and  the  lowest 
average  number  of  children  living,  3.0,  for  dentists,  physicians,  and 
surgeons. 

Infant  Mortality  in  New  York  State. — Health  News,  December  22, 

1924,  gives  a  comparison  of  October  deaths  under  one  year  of  age 
in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  which  reveals  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  537,  for  1924,  over  that  of  the  four- 
year  average  of  1920-1923,  which  was  678.    Deaths  under  one  month 
of  age  increased  to  332  against  the  four-year  average  of  327,  but 
from  one  month  to  one  year,  the  October  mortality  decreased  from 
an  average  of  351  for  the  four-year  period,  to  299  for  1923,  and  205 
for  1924.    In  general,  the  greatest  reduction  in  mortality  was  between 
one  and  six  months  of  age. 
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English  Education  Bill  Regulates  Child  Labor. — Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher, 
M.P.,  has  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  requires  that  all  chil- 
dren in  Great  Britain  attend  school  full  time  until  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age ;  go  to  school  at  least  two  afternoons  a  week  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen;  and  attend  school  at  least  320  hours  a 
year  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  bill  provides 
for  progressive  increase  of  the  age  up  to  which  there  must  be  full- 
time  schooling,  and  prohibits  employment  of  primary  school  age  chil- 
dren for  more  than  one  hour  before  and  one  hour  after  school,  daily, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  arrive  at  school  fatigued  and  unable  to 
profit  by  their  studies. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Association  has  published  for  distribution  to  special  groups  the 
Report  of  the  Scientific  Researches  on  the  Venereal  Diseases.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  this  report  has  been  edited 
with  the  object  of  stating  as  concisely  and  directly  as  possible  the 
results  of  the  Scientific  Kesearches  concerning  venereal  diseases  that 
were  financed  and  directed  by  the  United  States  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  during  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920,  and  1921. 
After  this  time,  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  made 
grants  to  some  of  the  investigators  in  order  to  enable  them  to  com- 
plete the  studies  which  were  well  advanced  and  for  which  no  funds 
were  available.  These  studies  were  conducted  at  23  different  in- 
stitutions and  they  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  reduction  in 
toxicity  of  arsphenamine,  improved  cultural  methods  for  the  gono- 
coccus,  clinical  testing  of  tryparsamide,  staining  methods  for  spiro- 
chetes,  studies  on  the  flavines,  and  other  significant  researches.  The 
report  also  contains  abstracts  and  complete  references  to  the  original 
sources  of  papers  written  upon  investigations  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis. 

#     *     #     # 

One  of  the  follow-up  steps  to  use  the  interest  aroused  by  the  St. 
Louis  Institute  in  social  hygiene  was  Social  Hygiene  Book  Week, 
which  began  on  January  12th.  The  larger  book  and  department 
stores  secured  for  sale  and  display  a  selection  of  approved  social 
hygiene  books  and  pamphlets,  featuring  them  in  their  windows  and 
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in  their  newspaper  advertising.  The  Public  Library  had  on  exhibi- 
tion books  on  social  hygiene  suitable  for  general  distribution,  and 
gave  three  showings  of  the  film,  The  Gift  of  Life,  in  the  Library 
auditorium.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene 
Association  was  also  held  during  Social  Hygiene  Book  Week. 

*     *     *     * 

On  December  15,  1924,  the  National  Health  Council  held  a  special 
dinner  which  was  attended  by  over  one  hundred  representatives  from 
the  various  member  organizations  of  the  Council.  A  large  number 
were  present  from  this  Association  and  Mrs.  Clive  Neville  Rolfe, 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  London,  England,  who  had  recently  completed  a  lecture  tour 
in  the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

ADOLESCENCE.  Educational  and  Hygienic  Problems.  By  Maurice  A. 
Bigelow,  Ph.D.  The  National  Health  Series,  edited  by  the 
National  Health  Council.  New  York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, 1924.  60  p.  Thirty  cents. 

To  see  this  recent  addition  to  the  National  Health  Series  is  to  be 
pleased  again  by  the  wisdom  of  its  get-up — the  array  of  pocket  size 
volumes,  attractive  at  once  to  the  eye,  the  busy  mind,  the  ordinary 
purse.  The  public  is  fortunate  to  have  in  this  available  form  so 
much  of  universal  human  importance,  spoken  with  simplicity  and 
charm  by  an  authority  who  knows  what  it  means  to  be  practical. 

Much  complicated  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  period  of 
adolescence,  on  a  background  of  comparative  ignorance.  The  author 
has  accomplished  his  task  of  simplification  by  bringing  to  it  as  an 
able  biologist  a  real  knowledge  of  the  facts ;  then,  as  a  skilful  teacher, 
by  limiting  himself  to  essentials  presented  in  concrete  form.  As  a 
result,  the  book  he  offers  is  invigorating  in  treatment,  wholesome  in 
attitude,  and  practically  helpful  in  counsel,  an  admirable  intro- 
duction to  problems  of  all  normal  lives  which  are  too  intimately 
connected  with  our  well  being  to  permit  self -consciousness  to  inhibit 
frank  interest.  Its  purpose  "is  to  give  the  general  reader,  especially 
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parents,  physicians,  and  teachers,  a  mere  outline  of  the  existing  knowl- 
edge regarding  the  special  educational  and  hygienic  problems  of  the 
adolescent  period." 

This  is  done  in  six  brief  chapters.  The  first  two  are  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  adolescence  as  a  period  of  transition  between 
childhood  and  adult  life,  covering  perhaps  ten  years  and  including 
the  two  or  three  years  of  pubertal  changes  with  which  it  has  been 
often  confused.  It  is  a  period  of  accelerated  but  not  revolutionary 
development. 

Though  the  sex  life  now  begins  with  some  insistence  to  manifest 
itself  physically  and  instinctively,  one  seeks  in  vain  for  proof  of  the 
familiar  view  that  this  is  associated  with  peculiar  types  of  moral  and 
social  behavior  characteristic  of  the  period.  Development  from 
birth,  through  preadolescence  and  adolescence  to  and  through  adult 
life,  is  a  continuous  process,  to  be  interpreted  at  any  point  in  its 
course  by  what  has  gone  before  as  well  as  by  what  may  come  after. 

Yet  the  awakening  of  the  primary  sex  organs  at  puberty,  after  a 
long  dormancy,  and  the  sexual  or  mating  instinct  coincidentally 
tend  "to  exert  an  enormous  influence  on  the  physical  and  mental 
life  of  youth  during  the  pubertal  period  and  after."  The  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  the  third  chapter  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  instinct,  sexual  tendencies  in  preadolescence,  in  which 
the  author  refers  to  environmental  accidents  subject  to  control,  and 
the  differences  between  the  sexes. 

After  a  chapter  on  physical  changes  in  adolescence,  giving  figures 
on  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  influence  of  the  endocrine  (includ- 
ing the  reproductive)  glands,  and  after  a  chapter  on  the  special 
hygiene  of  adolescence  (which  is  concentrated  common  sense  but 
not  especially  special),  the  author  devotes  his  last  chapter  to  a  con- 
sideration of  special  educational  problems  of  adolescence.  These 
include  social  hygiene  education,  sex  education  in  childhood  and  in 
schools,  and  what  he  calls  the  constructive  and  preventive  problems 
of  life  due  to  sex.  The  constructive  problems  involve  an  attack  on 
everything  tending  to  vulgarize  sex,  and  cultivation  of  appreciation 
for  healthy  happy  marriage  and  parenthood  and  how  to  achieve  them 
under  modern  conditions.  Preventable  problems  relate  to  sex  habits, 
sex  standards,  disease,  and  various  undesirable  possibilities  connected 
with  marriage  and  parenthood. 
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Numerous  references  are  given  to  accessible  publications  on  the 
topics  discussed.  These  are  especially  full  for  sex  education,  to 
which  the  author  has  himself  previously  made  notable  contributions. 

HABBY  BEAL  TORBEY. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    OREGON. 

THE  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Their  Medical,  Nursing,  and  Community 
Aspects.  By  William  Freeman  Snow,  M.D.  The  National 
Health  Series,  edited  by  the  National  Health  Council.  New 
York :  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1924.  59  p.  Thirty  cents. 
In  a  genuine  miracle  of  condensation,  Doctor  Snow  has  described 
in  59  small  pages,  the  medical  course  and  problems  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  the  multitude  of  special  activities,  war-time  and  other- 
wise, centering  about  their  control  and  a  constructive  program  for 
the  future.  Appreciating  the  magnitude  of  such  a  task  and  the 
really  colossal  grasp  of  generalities  and  details  involved,  there  are 
no  serious  adverse  criticisms  to  offer.  The  steadfast  hewing  to  the 
line  of  social  as  distinguished  from  purely  medical  issues  is  the 
expected  and  proper  slant  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  space  pro- 
vided by  the  publishers  is  too  small  to  dilate  upon  some  of  the 
miracles  of  medical  progress  embodied  in  the  story  of  syphilis,  but 
the  author  comments  aptly  on  the  contrast  between  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  syphilology  and  the  slow  and  halting  pace  of  our  medical 
campaign  against  gonorrhea.  The  descriptions  of  the  diseases 
involved  are  accurate,  embodying  accepted  facts.  One  cannot  but 
regret,  however,  a  suggestion  of  over-insistence  on  the  venereal 
origin  of  syphilis  especially,  and  the  slurring  over  of  the  too  little 
understood  non-venereal  aspects.  Necessary  though  such  a  point  of 
view  may  seem  to  the  social  hygiene  worker,  the  reviewer  is  convinced 
that  it  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  medical  progress. 

The  booklet  contains  genuinely  inspired  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
The  handling  of  the  dynamite  of  medical  prophylaxis  is  discretion 
and  judgment  itself.  There  is  the  seasoned  patience  of  the  experi- 
enced worker  with  human  problems  in  the  sentences  which  point  out 
the  youth  of  the  social  hygiene  movement,  its  great  record  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  inescapable  fact  that  in  these  great  primal 
issues,  a  hundred  years  is  but  a  single  day. 

Such  minor  criticisms  as  one  can  suggest  are  inseparable  from 
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the  physical  limitations  of  the  publication  vehicle.  The  enormous 
concentration  automatically  inhibits  to  some  extent  the  graphic 
touches  which  Colonel  Snow's  great  range  of  intimate  contacts  could 
easily  give  it.  So  much  space  must  be  devoted  to  outline  that  such 
a  study  is  of  necessity  a  brief,  dealing  with  a  skeleton  of  generality, 
and  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  colorful  and  vivid.  The  dogmatic 
emphasis  is  perhaps  best  subdued  in  a  publication  destined  for  this 
audience,  yet  it  does  lend  at  times  a  helpful  ' '  punch. ' ' 

Mechanically,  the  reviewer  would  urge  the  virtue  of  the  bold-face 
paragraph  head  throughout  the  work.  It  must  be  a  source  of  regret 
that  Doctor  Snow  did  not  use  the  ten  additional  pages  allotted  by 
the  publishers  to  the  average  length  of  these  booklets  for  a  discus- 
sion of  social  hygiene  literature — for  having  whetted  a  keen  appetite 
for  more  he  furnishes  but  few  guides  to  the  mind  which  seeks  to  go 
further. 

But  these  suggestions,  all  readily  adjustable  in  a  second  edition, 
are  points  of  small  significance  in  the  large  excellence  with  which 
Doctor  Snow  has  done  an  exceptionally  difficult  and  valuable  piece 
of  work.  JOHN  H.  STOKES,  M.D. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE  ART  OF  LOVE.    By  Sylvia  Gray.    New  York :    E.  J.  Clode,  1924, 

312  p.    $1.00. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  book.  Even  the  title,  if  the  reviewer 's 
memory  is  correct,  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  ancient  Hindustani  work. 
But  they  did  these  things  better  in  Hindustan.  The  author  has  set 
forth  in  nine  chapters  a  dissertation  on  the  various  phases  of  love, 
with  suggestions  to  the  unloved  as  to  how  they  may  win  the  interest 
of  the  other  sex,  and  how  it  may  be  kept  after  marriage.  The  last 
chapter  throws  a  sop  to  those  unfortunates  who,  in  spite  of  follow- 
ing all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  previous  pages,  still  find  themselves 
outside  the  charmed  circle.  The  style  of  the  book  is  frequently  trite 
and  sentimental,  and  the  contents,  while  innocuous,  could  hardly  be 
considered  informative  to  any  literate  adult  person.  Twenty-three 
poems,  chosen  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  taste,  are  interspersed 
through  the  text.  J-  B.  P. 
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POPULATION  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  By  J.  Swinburne.  New 
York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924.  380  p.  $6.00. 

A  consulting  engineer,  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  electrical  work 
and  has  been  outstanding  enough  in  that  field  to  have  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Faraday  Society,  finds  recreation  both  in  music 
and  in  sociology,  and  on  the  latter  has  written  a  book  in  his  leisure 
hours  containing  what  his  brain  has  dictated  to  him  on  ''popula- 
tion and  the  social  problem."  What  first  amazes  one  is  the  capacity 
for  sentence  formation  that  enabled  him  to  reel  off  365  pages  of 
"opinions" — opinions  on  population,  opinions  on  wealth,  opinions  on 
capital  and  labor,  opinions  on  profit  sharing  and  trades  unions," 
opinions  on  war,  on  patriotism,  on  government,  on  women,  on  doles, 
and  on  the  rights  of  man.  As  he  says,  himself,  (p.  44)  "The  leader 
(of  socialists  et  al.)  is  just  an  ordinary  man  without  any  special 
knowledge  of  such  matters,  who  has  a  fluent  tongue.  This  type  of 
leader  also  forms  or  strengthens  large  masses  of  public  opinion.  The 
opinion,  like  most  opinion,  is  mere  uninformed  prejudice;  but  that 
does  not  make  it  any  less  important.  The  absurdity  of  opinions  does 
not  lessen  their  importance.  A  whole  nation  may,  and  often  does, 
act  upon  wholly  absurd  opinions."  Quite  so. 

The  author  begins  with  a  parable  of  rabbits  on  an  island  which 
has  become  overrun  with  them  so  that  many  die  of  starvation  and 
disease.  They  are  advised  by  priest,  and  king,  and  philanthropist 
as  to  the  remedy.  But  one  rabbit  said :  ' '  You  are  poor  because  you 
are  prolific";  and  they  would  have  none  of  him.  Then  follow  a 
chapter  on  the  principles  of  population  and  one  on  population  pres- 
sure, then  the  chapters  on  wealth,  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  criticize  such  a  book  which  swarms  with  desultory 
opinions;  indeed,  there  is  little  to  say  in  a  country  where  each  is 
entitled  to  his  opinion.  But  many  of  his  opinions  seem  superficial 
in  the  extreme.  For  example,  he  states  that  patriotism  is  the  conceit 
of  the  people  living  in  one  particular  patch  that  they  are  better  than 
people  living  in  other  patches.  To  this  might  be  opposed  the  opinion 
that  patriotism  is  the  desire  that  living  conditions  in  one's  patch 
might  be  as  good  as  possible  for  one's  children.  For  the  author,  it 
is  evidence  of  man's  innate  cruelty  that  he  keeps  cage  birds;  for 
another  person,  it  might  be  evidence  of  his  generosity  and  love  of 
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companionship.  For  the  author,  the  church  is  the  chief  force  that 
retards  civilization;  for  another,  the  cultivation  of  the  emotions  by 
the  church  is  as  useful  as  the  cultivation  of  the  body  by  the  gym- 
nasium. The  author  seems  to  consider  the  voluntary  limitation  of 
offspring  a  discovery  of  the  past  seventy  years,  despite  the  evidence 
that  it  was  used  in  earliest  biblical  times  and  is  the  most  probable 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Thus,  there  is  hardly  one 
opinion  that  the  author  emits  that  can  not  be  opposed  by  one  no  more 
improbable.  For  those  who  hold  the  author's  view  in  advance  or  who 
are  of  the  same  cynical,  dyspeptic  type,  the  book  will  make  an  appeal. 
But  others  will  conclude,  as  a  scientific  adversary  of  his  did  on 
another  occasion  nine  years  ago,  that  he  is  "picturesquely  wrong" 
on  many  or  most  of  his  opinions. 

CHARLES  B.  DAVENPORT. 

DEPARTMENT    Of   GENETICS,    CARNEGIE    INSTITUTE    OF    WASHINGTON. 


BRIEFER  COMMENT 

INTERNATIONAL  CLINICS.    Vol.   4,   Series    34.    Philadelphia:     J.   B.    Lippincott 

Company,  1024.     308  p.     $2.50. 

A  quarterly  journal  of  illustrated  clinical  lectures  and  original  articles.  This 
volume  contains  a  short  paper  by  Dr.  Ernest  Schulmann  on  Syphilis  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland,  with  Special  Beference  to  Exophthalmic  Goitre. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  MONTANA  PERTAINING  TO  CHILDREN.  Helena,  Mon- 
tana: Montana  State  Board  of  Health,  Child  Welfare  Division.  Special 
Bulletin,  No.  27,  1924.  119  p. 

The  manual,  intended  as  a  reference  book  for  those  interested  in  child  welfare 
problems,  contains  all  the  sections  from  the  Montana  Codes  pertaining  directly 
to  children  and  includes  a  few  special  laws  concerning  women.  It  was  compiled 
to  supply  information,  as  to  the  existing  laws,  to  those  interested  in  bringing 
about  reforms  in  legislation  for  children  and  it  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
workers  in  Montana. 

STUDY  OF  MASTURBATION  AND  ITS  REPUTED  SEQUELAE,  A.  By  John  Francis  Wal- 
lace Meagher,  M.D.  New  York:  William  Wood  and  Company,  1924. 
69  p.  $1.50. 

This  little  book  is  manifestly  a  dispassionate  effort  to  present  the  consensus 
of  opinion  and  experience  of  authoritative  students  of  sex  phenomena.  The  task 
has  been  well  done.  The  book  is  a  good  correction  of  the  prevailing  erroneous 
notions  about  the  subject  and  it  is  useful  both  for  the  special  student  and  the 
general  reader. 
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WOMEN'S  COOPERATIVE  ALLIANCE  (Minneapolis,  Minnesota).  Eighth  annual 
report,  1923.  Containing  The  Progress  in  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency 
by  Catheryne  Cooke  Oilman.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  1924.  24  p. 

The  Women's  Cooperative  Alliance,  which  was  organized  in  1914,  is  especially 
interested  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency.  This  report  describes  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  various  departments.  The  aim  of  the  Education  and  Publicity 
Department  is  to  get  the  most  helpful  information  to  parents  for  children  con- 
cerning social  hygiene,  community  conditions,  and  the  functions  of  social  and 
civic  organizations  for  the  protection  of  children.  Especial  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  need  of  sex  education  for  children,  and  to  this  end  300  lectures  were  given 
on  Social  Hygiene. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  an  address  entitled  The  Progress  in  the  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency  delivered  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alliance, 
Mrs.  Catheryne  Cooke  Oilman,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  at 
Toronto  in  June,  1924. 
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FAMILY  OR  COMPANIONATE? 

PAUL  POPENOE 
Coachella,  California 

The  increasing  number  of  deliberately  childless  marriages 
in  civilized  countries  has  led  many  people  to  call  for  a  special 
dispensation  in  their  favor.  Among  others,  two  recent  con- 
tributors to  this  JOURNAL,  M.  M.  Knight1  and  E.  A.  Kirk- 
patrick,2  have  demanded  that  such  marriages  (or  "com- 
panionates,"  as  they  are  called  to  distinguish  them  from 
marriages  intended  to  result  in  children)  be  recognized  as 
on  an  altogether  different  footing  from  the  marriage  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  family;  particularly  that  they  be 
easier  to  leave  if  not  easier  to  enter.  Some  of  these  partners 
would,  it  is  supposed,  in  time  turn  their  companionates  into 
permanent,  child-containing  families;  others  would  devote 
their  lives  to  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  such  companionates. 

This  idea,  which  is  essentially  the  familiar  one  of  "trial 
marriage ' '  with  divorce  by  mutual  consent,  has  been  advanced 
often  enough  before,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  prima  facie 

1  The   Companionate   and   the   Family :   the    Unobserved   Division   of   an  His- 
torical Institution.     By  M.  M.  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.   JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  X,  257-267,  New  York,  May,  1924. 

2  Sender  unto  Caesar.     By  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Director,  Child  Study  Depart- 
ment,   State    Normal    School,    Fitchburg,    Massachusetts.      JOURNAL    OF    SOCIAL 
HYGIENE,  X,  461-473,  New  York,  November,  1924. 
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case  for  it  by  descanting  on  the  existing  legal,  religious, 
social,  and  economic  interferences  with  married  life  and  per- 
sonal liberty.  While  all  these  interferences  require  considera- 
tion, and  many  of  them  should  be  removed,  the  biological 
aspects  of  the  question  certainly  deserve  more  study  than 
they  are  usually  given.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  analyze  the  companionate  from  a  biological  point  of  view 
and  to  show  that  there  are  serious  arguments  against  recog- 
nizing it  as  a  thing  apart  from  the  family,  to  be  given  special 
protection  and  encouragement  by  the  state,  with  or  without 
the  punitive  taxation  that  Dr.  Knight  suggests. 

Both  of  the  writers  mentioned  start  from  the  premise  that 
the  companionate  is  a  fact,  and  that  the  only  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  recognize  its  existence.  Both  apparently  consider 
the  companionate  a  necessary  if  not  a  desirable  step  in  the 
forward  evolution  of  the  race.  It  may  be  denned  fairly,  I 
think,  as  a  mating  entered  into  by  two  people  animated  by 
mutual  affection,  who  want  to  live  together  as  long  as  this 
affection  lasts  but  no  longer,  and  who  do  not  intend  their 
marriage  to  result  in  offspring. 

The  definition  itself  suggests  some  difficulties  that  would 
arise  if  the  institution  were  legalized;  and  that  in  fact  do 
continually  arise  in  free-love  matings,  of  which  the  com- 
panionate is  merely  the  legalized  form.  While  the  eventual 
break-up  of  these  matings  is  nearly  always  envisaged  by  both 
parties,  it  is  rarely  that  both  are  ready  for  it  at  the  same 
time.3  Usually  it  ends  in  the  mere  abandonment  of  one  by 
the  other.  Either  the  companionate  must  be  allowed  to  ter- 
minate in  this  way,  or  else  the  two  must  continue  to  live 
together  until  the  one  who  is  anxious  to  leave  makes  life  so 
unbearable  that  the  other  consents.  I  do  not  see  that  either 
of  these  alternatives  is  notably  superior  in  spiritual  value  to 
the  much-derided  bondage  of  more  conventional  monogamy. 

s  A  good  deal  of  information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  gleaned  from  biographies, 
and  much  more  from  European  fiction.  Alphonse  Daudet's  Sappho  is  perhaps 
the  classical  exposition. 
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The  childlessness  of  the  mating  introduces  a  second 
awkward  difficulty.  Advocates  of  the  companionate  always 
begin  with  the  brave  assumption  that  "modern  medical 
knowledge"  makes  it  possible  wholly  to  dissociate  the  repro- 
ductive from  the  erotic  aspect  of  marriage.  It  does,  but  only 
through  the  abortionist,  and  not  through  contraceptives  as 
the  writers  infer.  Every  married  person  knows  that  there 
is  no  fool-proof  contraceptive  yet  in  existence.  Accidents 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  companionates ;  that  they  do 
not  happen  more  frequently  is  to  be  ascribed  not  (as  those 
employing  them  may  think)  to  the  infallibility  of  the  contra- 
ceptive measures,  but  to  the  actual  sterility  of  one  partner  or 
both,  caused  most  frequently  by  chronic  gonorrhea.  Advo- 
cacy of  the  childless  companionate  therefore  requires  either 
advocacy  of  legalized  abortion,  to  correct  technical  defects 
in  its  management,  or  else  the  production  of  children  who, 
by  definition,  are  not  desired.  As  the  advocates  of  the  com- 
panionate commonly  lay  stress  both  on  the  great  misfortune 
that  a  child  incurs  by  not  being  wanted,  and  the  crime  that 
society  commits  in  forcing  people  to  have  children  when  they 
do  not  want  them,  it  appears  that  the  companionate  is  here 
impaled  on  both  horns  of  a  rampant  dilemma. 

But  passing  by  all  such  difficulties — it  is  always  easy  to 
pass  by  such  difficulties  when  theorizing  about  them  on 
paper — it  is  fair  to  start  from  the  premise  that  there  are, 
in  fact,  at  the  present  time  innumerable  marriages  of  the 
companionate  type,  the  partners  in  which  are  animated  by 
mere  affection  and  do  not  want  children;  and  to  inquire  why 
people  go  into  such  a  partnership.  It  will  be  agreed,  I  think, 
that  most  of  them  fall  into  three  groups : 

1.  Those   who    are    physically   unable    to    have    children, 
because  of  sterility  or  some  other  defect,  or  who  have  a  bad 
inheritance  (e.g.,  insanity)  which  makes  them  feel  that  they 
owe  it  to  the  race  not  to  have  children. 

2.  Those  who  want  children  but  are,  or  think  they  are, 
financially  unable  to  have  them. 
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3.  Those  unwilling  to  have  children  because  selfish,  frivo- 
lous, ill-educated,  or  lacking  in  normal  parental  instinct. 

To  find  a  criterion  for  judging  these  three  groups,  it  is 
necessary  to  answer  only  one  question:  Is  it  desirable  that 
normal,  healthy,  married  people  have  children?  I  conclude 
that  this  question  can  be  answered  only  in  the  affirmative. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  race,  it  is  not  only  desirable 
but  essential  that  such  people  reproduce;  otherwise  the  race 
will  become  extinct.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual 
concerned,  it  is  desirable  that  they  have  children  in  order  to 
live  a  well-rounded  life,  avoid  introversion,  get  the  fullest 
happiness,  have  the  means  of  psychic  rejuvenation,  acquire 
the  education  which  can  be  got  only  from  one's  own  children, 
and,  in  some  cases,  have  a  source  of  support  in  old  age — all 
these  with  other  reasons  which  will  occur  to  every  reader. 

If  it  is  normally  desirable  that  healthy  adults  have  off- 
spring, then  the  choice  of  social  measures  to  deal  with  the 
three  classes  of  companionate  previously  mentioned  is  simple. 
So  far  as  (2)  and  (3)  are  concerned,  it  is  evidently  the  first 
care  of  the  state  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  prevent  their 
having  children,  rather  than  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  childlessness  by  new  legislation. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  a  large  proportion  of  com- 
panionate partners  fall  in  class  2 — they  would  like  children 
but  do  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  them.  This  is  probably 
true  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  a  childless  marriage.  The 
young  people  think  they  can  not  afford  children  just  now 
and  will  wait  a  while ;  but  while  they  wait  they  steadily  raise 
their  standards  of  living  so  that  after  ten  years  they  feel 
themselves  no  more  able  to  support  a  child  than  they  were 
on  their  wedding  day.  Obviously  the  thing  to  offer  all  of 
class  2,  however,  is  such  educational,  social,  and  economic 
changes  as  will  make  children,  if  not  an  asset  as  they  were 
in  the  patriarchal  family,  at  least  much  less  of  a  liability 
than  they  are  now.  Dr.  Knight  would  do  this  by  preferential 
taxation,  a  fallacious  remedy  which  I  will  discuss  farther  on. 
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As  to  class  3,  most  of  which  by  hypothesis  would  be  better 
off  if  it  had  children,  but  does  not  know  it,  there  is  needed  a 
radical  change  in  education,  especially  of  women,  which  will 
inculcate  a  biological  point  of  view  in  place  of  the  uncurbed 
individualism  and  thinly  disguised  sex-antagonism  which 
they  now  absorb,  particularly  in  the  women's  separate  col- 
leges. This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  discussed  so  often  by 
writers  on  eugenics  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  iterate. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  when  girls  and  boys  who  are 
physically  normal  grow  up  with  an  idea  that  they  do  not 
want  to  establish  a  home  with  children  of  their  own,  they 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  vicious  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  numerous  educational,  social,  and 
economic  changes  which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  two  classes 
I  am  discussing 4  will  be  much  more  troublesome  to  put  into 
effect  than  would  be  the  passage  of  a  law  or  two  licensing 
the  companionate  and  providing,  as  Professor  Kirkpatrick 
urges,  that  all  entrants  be  required  to  present  certificates  of 
medical  examination  and  that  there  be  "more  complete  con- 
trol and  regulation  through  quarantine  and  legal  penalties, 
for  those  who  spread  venereal  diseases."  These  short-cut, 
panacea  laws  are  the  usual  recourse  of  the  reformer  con- 
fronting the  most  complicated  social  problem,  but  their 
application  is  as  disastrous  in  the  long  run  as  is  a  patent- 
medicine  cure-all  taken  by  a  patient  with  a  grave  constitu- 
tional disease. 

From  the  biological  point  of  view,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  problem  is  being  attacked  at  the  wrong  end,  as  is  usual 
with  social  problems.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  deep- 
seated  evil  of  childless  marriage  by  removing  the  causes — 
namely,  the  educational,  social,  and  economic  conditions  that 
interfere  with  parenthood — it  is  proposed  to  recognize  this 
fundamental  evil  as  part  of  "God's  will";  then  to  worsen  and 
perpetuate  it  by  giving  it  legal  protection.  Perhaps  it  is  not 

*  Among  others,  Eoswell  H.  Johnson  and  I  have  devoted  much  space  to  these 
problems  in  our  Applied  Eugenics  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918). 
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indelicate  to  suggest  that  such  a  course  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  followed  by  the  reformers  who  established  Red  Light 
Districts  for  the  regulation  of  prostitution,  instead  of  attack- 
ing the  causes  of  prostitution  and  abolishing  the  business. 

There  remains  the  first  class  I  named,  consisting  of  those 
who,  because  of  some  personal  or  germinal  defect,  can  not 
or  ought  not  to  have  children.  This  class,  while  large  enough, 
is  by  no  means  comparable  in  size,  I  imagine,  with  the  other 
two  mentioned,  and  can  hardly  justify  in  itself  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  legal  marriage.  Some  of  these  de- 
fectives need  actual  custodial  care,  often  with  segregation  of 
the  sexes;  the  more  high-minded  among  them  can  probably 
adjust  themselves  successfully  to  the  confines  of  present-day 
marriage,  which  are,  after  all,  much  broader  and  more  elastic 
than  they  are  often  given  credit  for  being.  Certainly  it  is 
desirable  for  all  concerned  that  this  first  class  should  not 
bear  children,  and  any  measure  which  will  put  a  premium 
on  their  reproduction  is  diametrically  wrong.  Yet  Dr.  Knight 
suggests  exactly  such  a  measure,  when  he  argues  that  there 
should  be  "a  tax  on  childlessness,  partially  remitted  up  to 
the  number  [of  children]  which  scientific  study  suggests  as 
normal,  treating  celibates  and  members  of  companionates 
exactly  alike  in  this  respect. " 

Such  a  measure  would  obviously  penalize  the  compan- 
ionates and  make  married  people  think  that  it  is  to  their 
selfish,  pecuniary  advantage  to  have  children.  Yet  most  of 
the  companionates  on  whom  it  would  fall  are  in  class  2,  made 
up  of  people  who  are  childless  because  they  think  they  can 
not  afford  children.  While  they  are  enduring  this  situation, 
the  tax  collector  arrives  and  informs  them  that,  not  having 
enough  money  to  have  a  child  right  away,  they  must  be 
mulcted  of  a  part  of  the  little  they  have — thereby  pushing 
their  baby  still  farther  into  the  future.  A  valuable  measure, 
indeed,  for  increasing  the  birth-rate ! 

As  to  class  3,  made  up  of  those  who  are  merely  too  selfish 
or  ambitious  to  want  to  be  bothered  with  children,  it  is  sup- 
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posed  that  they  might  by  this  pecuniary  pressure  be  forced 
to  produce  children  as  a  means  of  reducing  their  tax  assess- 
ments. The  wealthy  among  them  would  certainly  not  be 
effectively  influenced  in  this  way;  and  as  for  the  poor 
" climbers"  sacrificing  parenthood  to  the  desire  for  a  stand- 
ard of  living  which  they  cannot  afford,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  children  that  they  might  produce  under  pecuniary  pres- 
sure would  be  any  great  asset  to  the  race. 

Finally,  what  effect  would  this  taxation  have  on  class  1, 
the  defectives'?  In  so  far  as  it  worked  at  all,  its  inevitable 
effect  would  be  to  tend  to  make  these  people  have  children, 
which  is  exactly  what  society  does  not  want  them  to  do. 

It  must  be  evident,  I  think,  to  anyone  who  analyzes  the 
question  more  than  superficially,  that  a  tax  on  childlessness 
as  a  means  for  increasing  the  number  of  births  of  desirable 
children  is  a  measure  that  would  defeat  its  own  ends.  Even 
now,  with  all  the  maladjustments  that  exist,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  married  people  of  the  nation  are,  on  the 
average,  inherently  superior  in  quality  to  those  who  have 
not  married;  and  that  the  married  people  with  children  are, 
on  the  whole,  superior  in  racial  value  to  the  childless  married. 
What  is  needed  is  a  revision  of  popular  standards  of  value, 
and  a  change  in  public  sentiment,  so  that  the  personal  and 
racial  advantages  of  a  family  of  superior  children  will  be 
more  highly  regarded. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  taxation  has  no  place  among 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  family:  it  has  an  im- 
portant place  but  it  must  be  applied  in  more  delicate  and 
discriminating  ways  than  are  proposed  in  the  naive  plan  of  a 
general  tax  on  the  childless.  The  final  object  must  be  to  make 
income  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  real  eugenic  and  social 
value  of  the  individual  than  it  does  at  present;  then,  in  a 
proper  state  of  public  opinion,  people  will  tend  to  have,  and 
be  able  to  afford,  children  in  proportion  to  their  income  and 
therefore  in  proportion  to  their  inherent  eugenic  worth. 

Moderate  exemptions  from  taxation  are  justifiable  for  all 
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married  people — say  $2000  for  a  wife  and  $2000  for  each 
child ;  and  the  tax  should  be  steeply  graded  for  incomes  above 
something  like  $20,000,  as  large  incomes  tend  to  cut  down 
child-bearing  by  introducing  a  multiplicity  of  competing  in- 
terests and  cares.  Heavy  inheritance  taxes  are  desirable, 
but  they  should  be  proportioned  not  only  to  the  amount  each 
beneficiary  receives,  but  also  to  the  nearness  of  kin  of  the 
legatee  (a  plan  already  in  effect  in  some  states) ;  thus  a 
father  might  leave  $50,000  to  each  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
without  heavy  taxation,  but  an  old  bachelor  who  left  $50,000 
to  a  spiritualist  medium  might  expect  that  this  sum  would 
be  much  diminished  before  it  reached  its  destination.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  society  may  most  easily  and  usefully 
take  a  financial  contribution  from  the  childless.  Severe  taxes 
on  unapprovable  luxuries  and  harmful  commodities  are  also 
useful. 

Professor  Kirkpatrick  seems  to  be  particularly  enthusiastic 
over  the  long-discredited  idea  of  trial  marriage,  as  well  as 
for  "regulation"  wherever  possible.  "Those  who  make  such 
marriages,"  he  says,  "should  be  allowed  to  choose  for  them- 
selves divorce  and  remarriage,  but  only  after  some  delay  and 
conformity  to  regulations.  This  would  make  it  more  probable 
that  the  man  and  woman  will  stay  together  long  enough  to 
become  adjusted  to  each  other  except  where  there  is  great 
incompatibility.  Even  if  the  marriage  cannot  be  made  satis- 
factory, the  experience  of  having  lived  some  time  in  the 
marriage  relation  will  be  helpful  when  a  new  union  is  made. ' ' 

It  is  difficult  to  take  such  a  statement  seriously.  Many 
persons  who  have  been  through  the  divorce  mill  make  good 
wives  or  husband  in  a  second  mating,  but  he  would  be  a  bold 
advocate  who  would  attempt  to  prove  that  because  of  having 
been  a  partner  in  a  broken  home,  they  are  able  to  put  more 
happiness  into,  and  take  more  happiness  out  of,  a  new  mar- 
riage than  is  the  man  or  woman  who  goes  to  a  mate  without 
any  scars,  without  any  disillusionments,  without  the  mental 
conflicts,  the  injury  to  self-esteem,  the  pessimism,  and  the 
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bitter  memories,  that  are  a  natural  result  of  life  for  some 
time  under  the  most  intimate  circumstances  with  a  mate  who 
was  unworthy.  And  if  these  essays  in  trial  and  error  are 
intended  to  make  the  experimenter  more  fit  to  end  as  a 
parent  and  a  contributor  of  the  necessary  three  or  four 
superior  children  to  the  race,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that 
such  a  preliminary  history  would  be  anything  but  a  handicap. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  are : 

1.  Delay  in  childbearing  tends  to  lead  to  a  lack  of  inclina- 
tion for  children,  as  the  parents  pass  out  of  their  own  youth, 
and  as  they  get  set  in  their  own  ways  and  accustomed  to 
freedom  to  carry  out  their  professional  or  social  plans. 

2.  Delay  in  childbearing  frequently  leads  to  sterility.  Some 
of  the  causes  of  this  are  well-known,  some  are  obscure,  but 
the  fact  is  clear.    Just  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  so 
nothing  promotes  fertility  like  bearing  a  child  or  two. 

3.  So  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  delay  in  childbearing 
penalizes  her  severely,  entailing  increased  pain,  increased 
possibility  of  real  danger,  increased  likelihood  of  miscarriage 
or  stillbirth. 

4.  Delay  in  childbearing  is  prejudicial  to  the  psychic  life 
of  both  parents,  and  to  the  physical  life  of  the  mother.    A 
man  finds  the  completion  of  his  sexual  life,  so  far  as  the 
purely    physical    contribution    is    concerned,    in    coitus;    a 
woman's  body  is  organized  for  pregnancy  as  well  as  coitus, 
and  an  occasional  pregnancy  is  necessary  to  her  complete 
well-being.    Extended  delay  in  this  (apart  from  the  risk  of 
losing  the  function  entirely)  is  therefore  prejudicial. 

These  are  elementary  biological  facts,  which  ought  to  be 
well  known  to  Professor  Kirkpatrick;  but  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently taken  into  account  in  many  modern  schemes  for 
adjusting  marriage  to  the  present  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  indictment  of  the  compan- 
ionate,  for  instance,  by  examining  it  as  an  agency  in  the 
dissemination  of  venereal  diseases  (which,  with  all  due  defer- 
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ence  to  Professor  Kirkpatrick 's  regulations,  have  not  proved 
easy  to  bring  under  control).  But  it  is  hardly  necessary. 
Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  turn  just  for  a  moment 
from  the  legal,  social,  and  economic  aspects,  and  consider  it 
from  the  biological  aspect  (which,  while  by  no  means  the 
only  one  to  be  considered,  should  be  the  first  one)  will  easily 
see  that  there  is  scarcely  a  good  word  to  be  said  for  it. 

No  one  denies  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
with  the  institution  of  marriage,  but  the  remedy  does  not  lie 
in  tinkering  with  the  symptoms  and  introducing  such  super- 
ficial measures  as  trial  marriage  and  divorce  by  mutual  con- 
sent. The  causes  of  the  evil  are  deep  and  complicated;  they 
can  be  reached  only  by  a  thoroughgoing  analysis,  and  they 
can  be  removed  only  by  innumerable  readjustments.  Apart 
from  specific  reforms,  a  great  deal  would  be  accomplished  if 
young  people  were  properly  educated  for  family  life.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  such  a  proposal ;  everyone  who  has  given 
thought  to  it  knows  what  is  required.  If  it  were  carried  out 
with  half  the  zeal  that  is  now  shown  in  advancing  piecemeal 
"reforms,"  there  would  be  little  need  for  worry  about  the 
companionate. 


HEALTH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  * 

THE  VENEKEAL  DISEASES  t 

Gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  chancroidal  infection  each  appears 
among  the  six  leading  causes  of  sickness  and  of  disability  in 
the  Navy  among  all  diseases.  Gonorrhea  led  all  diseases  in 
1923,  not  only  in  numbers  of  cases  but  as  a  cause  of  sick  days, 
and  syphilis  stood  second  among  all  causes  of  disability  as 
expressed  by  numbers  of  sick  days. 

It  is  clear  that  all  practicable  means  consistent  with  morale 
and  naval  efficiency  should  be  used  to  prevent  men  of  the 
Navy  from  becoming  infected,  and  that  the  rate  at  which 
men  are  and  have  been  exposing  themselves  to  infection  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  Navy  that  the  entire  venereal-disease  problem  merits 
careful  consideration  by  the  Navy  Department. 

In  the  past,  the  venereal-disease  problem  has  perhaps  been 
regarded  as  one  more  largely  to  be  solved  by  the  Medical 
Department  than  it  really  is.  Certain  phases  of  the  problem 
are  of  course  essentially  medical,  but  with  all  due  attention 
to  these  phases  no  great  additional  or  permanent  reduction 
in  the  numbers  of  new  cases  is  to  be  expected,  judging  from 
previous  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  work 
required  under  a  well-planned  and  well-executed  program  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  venereal  diseases  is  not  medical 

*  Keprinted  from  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States 
Navy,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  the  fiscal  year,  1924.  P.  129-146. 

t  The  Editorial  Board  believes  this  section  a  notable  contribution  to  studies 
•  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  their  control.  As  the  Government  edition  ia  limited 
to  1000  copies,  permission  was  secured  to  reprint  this  section  for  the  benefit  of 
-JOURNAL  users. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Navy  through  its  medical  service  is 
so  frankly  and  courageously  facing  these  problems  and  endeavoring  to  deal  most 
(Constructively  with  their  varied  aspects. 
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in  character  but  work  that  falls  under  the  category  of  dis- 
cipline, athletics,  recreation,  social  service,  police  workr 
cooperation  with  the  police  and  protective  social  agencies  in 
civil  communities,  cooperation  with  churches  and  with 
various  women's  organizations  which  can  be  interested  in  the 
entertainment  and  welfare  of  the  enlisted  men,  etc. 

Efforts  by  the  Medical  Department  to  prevent  these  dis- 
eases are  limited  to — 

(a)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cases  with  the  hope  of  preventing 
complications  and  bringing  about  restoration  to  duty  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  of  preventing  possible  infection  of  others  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  men. 

(&)  Preventive  measures  of  an  educational  nature;  instruction  of 
the  men  as  to  the  nature  and  dangers  of  the  venereal  diseases; 
suitable  advice  regarding  ethical  and  physical  reasons  for  avoiding 
exposure ;  the  possible  effect  upon  future  welfare,  promotion,  etc. ;  and 
the  wisdom  of  seeking  treatment  in  case  of  exposure  and  of  following 
treatment  faithfully  until  cure  is  certain  in  case  infection  occurs. 

(c)  Providing  in  all  hospitals,   dispensaries,   and   sick   bays  the 
materials  necessary  for  medical  prophylaxis;  endeavoring  to  induce 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  chemical   disinfection  in   all   instances 
when  exposure  has    occurred.      Experience    indicates   that,    by  and 
large,   prophylaxis   is  not   sought  by  the  men   and   that   it   will   be 
neglected  more  often  than  not  unless  they  are  compelled  to  report  for 
treatment  after  having  exposed  themselves  to  possible  infection.    This 
measure  of  prevention  therefore  can  not  be  applied  with  hope  for 
uniform  success  without  disciplinary  action  in  cases  where  failure  to 
submit  to  disinfection  can  be  proved.     The  success  of  this  measure 
therefore   depends   in   part   upon   varying  attitudes  of  commanding 
officers. 

(d)  Informing    commandants    and    commanding    officers    of    the 
prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  and  of  conditions  which  seem  to  pre- 
sent danger  of  infection,  and  making  suitable  recommendations. 

[(e)  Study  of  the  venereal-disease  problem  as  it  exists  under  vary- 
ing conditions  in  the  Navy  and  elsewhere  in  its  public-health  and 
sociological  aspects;  collection  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  statis- 
tics ;  study  of  the  damage  done ;  and  suitable  recommendations  based 
upon  such  study. 
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Medical  officers  are  seldom  in  a  position  to  do  more  than 
attend  to  duties  which  deal  only  with  these  essentially  med- 
ical phases  of  the  venereal-disease  problem.  In  certain  in- 
stances, of  course,  the  medical  officer  at  a  naval  station  may 
assist  in  social  hygiene  activities.  But  if  he  does,  it  is  in  a 
limited  way,  working  in  accordance  with  a  locally  conceived 
plan,  representing  the  commandant  who  has  initiated  or 
agreed  to  cooperation  with  outside  agencies,  and  not  under 
any  well-defined  policy.  Unguided  by  a  definite  policy  exist- 
ing for  all  stations  it  must  indeed  often  be  difficult  for  the 
commandant  to  decide  how  and  to  what  extent  he  should 
encourage  or  engage  in  cooperative  measures.  Social  hygiene 
activities  in  the  civil  community  involve  unofficial  as  well  as 
official  organizations,  including  the  health  department,  police 
department,  the  judiciary,  correctional  agencies,  and  unofficial 
organizations  interested  in  social  service  or  recreational 
movements.  Many  personalities  and  forces  in  the  community 
are  concerned  and  too  often  these  are  not  altogether  free 
from  conflict  and  misguided  effort. 

In  spite  of  anything  that  can  be  done  the  venereal  diseases 
will  probably  continue  to  cause  much  damage  to  the  Navy. 
How  much  reduction  in  admission  rates  can  be  secured  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  doubtless  a  good  deal  with 
coordination  under  the  effective  direction  of  the  department 
of  all  activities  which  may  be  utilized  to  this  end.  These 
obviously  must  include  in  addition  to  matters  of  athletics, 
recreation,  discipline,  and  the  promotion  of  contentment 
within  the  naval  command,  such  organized  efforts  as  may  be 
found  practicable  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  itself  to  reach  out 
and  further  the  social  welfare  of  the  men  while  on  liberty. 

The  Navy  can  not  ignore  the  chief  issue  concerned  and 
hope  to  attain  success  in  protecting  its  health.  The  whole 
question  hinges  on  human  nature  and  the  fact  that  the  men 
must  have  or  will  have  the  companionship  of  women.  The 
thoughts  of  the  men  quite  constantly  turn  to  women.  While 
with  some  the  principal  object  almost  invariably  associated 
with  liberty  may  be  to  find  a  prostitute,  in  the  minds  of  many 
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or  most  of  the  men  the  uppermost  idea  is  the  desire  or  long- 
ing for  the  companionship  of  a  young  woman  or  girl  who  is 
socially  and  intellectually  compatible.  When  he  can  become 
acquainted  with  moral  or  ostensibly  virtuous  women  of  this 
sort,  the  bluejacket  is  ordinarily  content  and  will  behave  him- 
self— at  least  he  will  less  frequently  seek  women  of  the  other 
type  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  exposure  to 
infection.  The  Navy's  need  in  this  respect  is  already  recog- 
nized by  certain  churches  and  unofficial  organizations  in 
cities  adjacent  to  navy  yards  and  naval  bases.  In  some 
instances  well-informed  women,  suitably  trained,  are  em- 
ployed at  good  salaries  to  act  as  hostesses  and  direct  the 
work  of  providing  entertainment  of  a  proper  character  for 
the  men  on  liberty.  Places  are  provided  where  they  can  meet 
young  women  of  the  right  sort  under  proper  conditions,  and 
dances  and  other  entertainments  are  given  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. In  a  limited  way  excellent  results  have  attended  such 
efforts,  but  if  possible  the  Navy  should  take  the  lead  in  such 
work  and  then  look  to  outside  agencies  for  cooperation.  It  is 
believed  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
certain  number  of  well-qualified  women,  preferably  college 
graduates  with  thorough  training  in  sociological  work,  as 
full-time  and  well-paid  employees.  A  woman  of  this  type  at 
a  naval  base  or  port  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  enlisted 
men  are  regularly  or  frequently  granted  liberty  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal,  acting  as  hostess,  perhaps,  under  certain 
conditions,  but  in  a  larger  way  by  acting  as  a  link  between 
the  naval  authorities  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the  women 
of  the  community  and  making  the  cooperation  of  organiza- 
tions already  interested  more  effective.  Indirectly,  the 
activities  of  a  well-trained  woman  of  this  character  could 
well  be  expected  to  lead  also  to  a  better  understanding  with 
the  local  authorities,  including  the  police  department  and 
courts. 

There  are  plenty  of  young  women  who  would  make  desir- 
able friends  for  the  men  in  all  our  cities  and  who  would  be 
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glad  to  become  acquainted  with  them  under  proper  condi- 
tions and  participate  in  dances  and  other  approved  forms  of 
diversion  enjoyed  by  both  sexes.  The  promotion  of  such 
relationships  is  an  important  objective  in  any  plan  calculated 
to  control  venereal  diseases  in  the  Navy.  The  men  do 
become  acquainted  quite  generally  in  fixed  home  ports  and 
the  beneficial  result  is  illustrated  by  the  visits  of  ships  of  the 
Battle  Fleet  at  New  York  this  year.  Nearly  all  the  ships 
that  went  there  returned  very  high  admission  rates  for 
venereal  disease  as  the  result  of  the  visit.  When  the  U.  S.  S. 
Arkansas,  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming,  and  other  vessels  which  have 
New  York  as  their  home  port  returned  after  spending  the 
winter  in  southern  waters  they  did  not  experience  more  than 
the  expected  number  of  admissions.  The  members  of  their 
crews  for  the  most  part  had  many  acquaintances  and  girl 
friends  it  may  safely  be  presumed. 

In  foreign  ports  the  problem  is  very  different.  The  Navy 
has  little  or  no  control  over  the  behavior  of  its  men  once  they 
have  entered  a  city  on  liberty.  A  shore  patrol  can  be  landed, 
of  course,  and  if  there  is  a  segregated  district  it  can  be 
declared  out  of  bounds,  and  men  on  liberty  can  be  kept  out  of 
it.  Broad  experience  indicates  that  that  is  the  best  thing 
to  do,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  prostitutes  to  leave 
the  district  and  meet  the  men  outside,  and  the  inability  or 
lack  of  effort  of  local  authorities  to  keep  them  segregated. 
Experience  proves  that  the  number  of  infections  can  be 
limited  to  a  great  extent  by  not  granting  night  liberty. 
"Whether  or  not  that  is  advisable  may  of  course  depend  upon 
many  considerations. 

The  men  can  be  warned  repeatedly  of  the  risks  they  run 
in  exposing  themselves,  and  they  can  be  instructed  again  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  the  possible  effect 
upon  their  future  welfare  and  hope  of  promotion  if  they 
become  diseased.  Candor  compels  the  statement  that  the 
preventive  value  of  such  instruction  is  usually  so  little  and 
the  number  of  known  exposures  so  great  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  believe  that  more  men  would  have  exposed  themselves  if 
they  had  not  received  instruction.  Various  medical  officers 
have  reached  this  conclusion  after  giving  such  instruction 
hopefully  and  earnestly  and  with  the  utmost  care  in  an  ex- 
perimental attempt  to  find  out  how  much  good  is  accom- 
plished by  instruction.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
returns  of  the  labor  expended  are  very  meager  or  inappreci- 
able. 

There  are  many  men  in  the  Navy  whose  habits  preclude  the 
possibility  of  venereal  disease  or  make  infection  extremely 
unlikely.  They  take  care  of  themselves  either  because  they 
are  married  or  are  looking  forward  to  marriage,  or  for  some 
other  reason  are  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  infection. 
These  may  represent  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  personnel ;  it  is 
not  possible  to  make  a  close  estimate.  These  men  really  do 
not  need  advice  and  warning,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  the  men  can  not  be  influenced;  their 
habits  are  not  changed  by  loss  of  pay  or  even  by  becoming 
infected  one  or  more  times.  Behavior  depends  largely 
upon  antecedents,  home  conditions,  early  training,  and 
ethical  standards  in  the  home  and  home  community.  Every- 
thing considered,  it  appears  that  for  a  considerable  percen- 
tage of  the  personnel  the  predominating  influence  of  sex  urge 
can  not  be  combated  successfully  by  any  method  so  far 
devised. 

The  Navy  takes  young  men  from  their  homes  and  places 
them  in  an  environment  where  they  can  expose  themselves  to 
infection  if  they  are  tempted,  as  very  often  they  must  be, 
free  from  the  restraints  that  commonly  surround  young  men 
of  similar  age  and  intellectual  capacity  in  civil  life. 
Restraining  influences  are  frequently  lacking  in  civil  life,  to 
be  sure,  but,  in  general,  those  who  are  living  at  home  are 
influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  family  considerations 
and  the  opinions  of  neighbors  and  friends.  The  bluejacket 
is  nearly  or  entirely  free  from  all  such  influences.  His 
behavior,  while  depending  in  part  upon  his  previous  habits 
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and  early  training,  is  bound  to  be  influenced  greatly  by  his 
feeling  of  freedom,  by  his  associates  in  the  Navy,  by  the  com- 
pany he  falls  in  with  while  on  liberty.  Human  nature  deter- 
mines the  result,  and  if  the  fundamental  sex  instinct  becomes 
transcendant  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is  liable  to  and  doubt- 
less often  will  in  age  groups  comprising  most  of  the  per- 
sonnel, the  result  is  likely  to  be  infection. 

Many  of  the  enlisted  men  are  incapable  of  thinking  about 
the  future  in  a  practical  way.  They  can  not  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  serious  consequences  of  venereal  disease,  which 
often  enough  they  realize  are  being  suffered  by  shipmates,  are 
likely  to  happen  to  them  if  they  become  infected.  They  can 
be  made  to  think  about  it  and  understand,  but  if  they  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  so,  nothing  much  has  been  accomplished. 
Information  that  serious  effects  of  syphilis  not  infrequently 
become  manifest  in  later  years  in  the  form  of  hopeless  lesions 
of  the  blood  vessels  and  central  nervous  system,  makes  little 
impression  upon  them;  likewise,  information  that  serious 
consequences  may  result  from  an  old  gonorrheal  infection 
in  case  of  future  marriage. 

If  the  enlisted  men  could  be  sorted  into  groups,  they  would 
perhaps  make  three  groups  of  about  equal  size.  Men  in  the 
first  group  would  not  be  in  need  of  advice  and  warning, 
although  instruction  would  be  desirable.  Men  of  this  type 
as  a  rule  pay  the  closest  attention  and  seek  information. 
Men  in  the  third  group  would  be  found  to  furnish  a  high  per- 
centage of  all  cases  of  venereal  disease  and  practically  all 
of  the  repeat  cases,  and  they  would  be  found  in  most 
instances  mentally  inaccessible  to  instruction  or  advice 
and  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  middle  group  would  be  found  to  furnish  a  com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  the  cases  and  to  vary  a 
good  deal  with  regard  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  yield 
to  environmental  influences  or  fall  into  the  habits  of  undesir- 
able associates.  Unfortunately,  promising  young  men,  if 
they  do  become  infected  and  join  the  venereal-disease  squad, 
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often  change  in  temperament  and  character  and  begin  to 
form  associations  that  become  worse  and  worse,  so  that  they 
grow  less  and  less  desirable  so  far  as  value  to  the  service  is 
concerned.  This  extremely  bad  effect  on  morale  should  not 
be  overlooked. 

Some  foreign  ports  are  worse  than  others  from  the 
venereal-disease  standpoint,  but  in  any  port  conditions  are 
likely  to  be  found  bad  enough.  As  a  rule,  conditions  are 
much  worse  in  foreign  ports  than  in  our  own  cities,  where  as  a 
result  of  the  nation-wide  policy  which  has  been  put  into  effect 
in  recent  years,  commercialized  prostitution  is  not  tolerated 
as  an  institution  and  out-and-out  prostitutes  are  much  harder 
to  find.  Doubtless,  too,  strictly  public-health  measures, 
including  the  establishment  of  venereal-disease  clinics  with 
social  service  in  following  up  those  who  have  been  under 
treatment,  detention,  or  quarantine  of  those  known  to  be 
promiscuous  in  sex  relations  while  actively  infected,  and  a 
general  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession  to 
the  public-health  aspects  of  the  venereal-disease  problem 
have  reduced  the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  somewhat 
in  our  cities  with  a  consequent  lessening  of  exposure  hazards. 

In  foreign  ports  especially,  but  in  general  under  all  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  measures  which  deal  directly  with  the  men 
are  concerned,  hope  of  preventing  disease  must  mainly 
depend  upon  inducing  them  to  avail  themselves  of  medical 
prophylaxis  after  every  exposure  as  promptly  as  circum- 
stances permit. 

MEDICAL  PROPHYLAXIS. — Without  the  use  of  this  preventive 
measure,  which  means  the  application  of  chemical  agents  to 
secure  such  disinfection  as  is  possible  after  exposure,  vene- 
real-disease admission  rates  in  the  Navy  would  unquestion- 
ably be  much  higher  than  they  are  now. 

Experience  in  the  Navy  indicates  that  careful  disinfection 
applied  promptly  after  exposure  will  prevent  upward  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  infections  that  would  occur  without  chemical 
prophylaxis.  Probably  the  percentage  is  much  higher  than 
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that.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  this  point  exactly  by 
any  statistical  method,  including  resort  to  anonymous  ques- 
tionnaires. The  statements  of  men  taking  treatment  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  close  esti- 
mation. Even  when  the  administration  of  prophylactic  treat- 
ment is  carefully  supervised  the  accuracy  of  statements  made 
by  the  men  regarding  elapsed  time  can  not  be  depended  upon. 
In  general,  the  tendency  is  for  them  to  declare  shorter  inter- 
vals than  really  occurred. 

The  likelihood  of  infection  of  course  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  attending  exposure. 
As  a  rule  the  danger  is  greater  in  foreign  than  in  domestic 
ports,  partly  because  in  the  former,  relations  are  confined 
almost  wholly  to  those  with  women  who  openly  profess  to  be 
prostitutes  and  among  whom  there  is  keen  competition.  In 
general,  as  indicated  by  data  from  10,000  anonymous  ques- 
tionnaires taken  in  1920  and  1921  and  from  the  records  of 
240,000  prophylactic  treatments,  it  appears  that  under 
average  conditions  encountered  by  enlisted  men  in  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  cities  the  risk  of  infection  without  pro- 
phylaxis is  between  5  and  10  infections  per  100  exposures. 

Analysis  of  the  data  mentioned  indicated  that  the  rate  of 
infection  was  reduced  by  chemical  disinfection  to  2.2  cases 
of  disease  per  100  exposures  when  the  prophylactic  treat- 
ment was  taken  within  one  hour  after  exposure ;  to  3.1  cases 
when  treatment  was  taken  during  the  second  hour;  and  to 
4.3  cases  when  taken  during  the  third  hour.  Doubtless,  dis- 
infection after  the  third  hour  will  prevent  infection  in  many 
instances,  but  the  figures  can  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
because  there  were  more  than  5  cases  per  100  exposures  when 
treatment  was  taken  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  hours  fol- 
lowing exposure  and  more  than  6  when  disinfection  was 
delayed  until  after  the  fifth  hour.  These  figures  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  hours  indicate  an  expectancy  as  high  as  that 
without  prophylactic  treatment  where  exposure  hazards  are 
not  particularly  great,  as  in  a  home  port,  for  example. 
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However,  the  questionnaires  were  taken  at  random  and 
included  returns  from  the  entire  service.  Many  of  them  came 
from  organizations  experiencing  hazards  in  the  Orient,  in 
Mediterranean  ports,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  so  it  is  probable  that  prophylactic  treatment  after  the 
third  hour  did  prevent  many  cases  of  venereal  disease  that 
would  have  occurred  without  disinfection. 

Keduction  in  the  time  elapsing  after  exposure  is  very 
important.  Recognizing  that  many  circumstances  may  inter- 
fere with  prompt  return  to  ship  or  station,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  February,  1922,  began  distribution 
of  prophylactic  outfits  through  medical  supply  depots  to 
ships  and  stations  for  free  issue  to  all  men  that  requested 
them,  so  that  material  might  be  available  for  immediate  pro- 
phylaxis in  case  of  exposure,  with  the  hope  that  admission 
rates  for  venereal  diseases  might  be  lowered.  In  connection 
with  this  step  it  appeared  advisable  to  leave  to  the  discre- 
tion of  commanding  officers  and  medical  officers  familiar  with 
local  conditions  the  question  of  requiring  prophylaxis  after 
return  from  liberty.  The  Navy  Department  general  order 
which  required  all  men  to  report  exposure  and  take  prophy- 
lactic treatment  after  returning  to  ship  or  station  under 
penalty  of  punishment  for  disobedience  of  orders  was  modi- 
fied so  that  treatment  in  the  sick  bay  or  dispensary  became 
optional  with  the  men  unless  still  required  by  order  of  the 
commanding  officer  which  could  be  issued  by  him  under  the 
regulation  providing  for  punishment  for  the  concealment  of 
communicable  diseases  in  general. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  too  many  men  could  not  be 
trusted  to  apply  the  disinfectants  when  the  matter  was  left 
to  them.  Venereal-disease  rates  promptly  began  to  rise, 
especially  in  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  in  ships  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  Europe,  at  stations  where  venereal-disease 
hazards  are  especially  great,  and  elsewhere.  Indirectly,  this 
showed  the  value  of  medical  prophylaxis.  Shortly,  action 
was  taken  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States 
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Asiatic  Fleet,  commander  of  the  United  States  naval  forces 
in  Europe,  and  others  to  meet  the  situation,  and  the  men 
are  now  very  generally  required  to  report  exposure  and  sub- 
mit to  disinfection  if  it  is  indicated  upon  returning  from 
liberty.  The  tubes  are  also  available  for  men  who  can  be 
induced  to  use  them  and  thus  avoid  a  delay  which  may  prove 
serious  for  them. 

When  the  general  order  alluded  to  was  in  force  there  was 
altogether  too  much  variation  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  out.  So  far  as  the  bureau  could  judge,  in  many 
instances  men  were  not  punished  for  failure  to  report 
exposure  and  submit  to  disinfection  in  cases  where  failure 
could  be  proved,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  in 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  awarded.  Sex  behavior  is,  of 
course,  a  subject  on  which  men  are  inclined  to  hold  strongly 
to  their  own  opinions,  and  commanding  officers  as  well  as 
medical  officers  react  differently  to  the  idea  of  punishing 
men  virtually  for  the  misfortune  of  becoming  infected,  as 
they  see  it,  while  men  equally  guilty  but  not  detectable  if 
they  do  not  become  infected,  escape  punishment.  If  medical 
prophylaxis  is  to  have  maximum  value,  the  requirements 
regarding  it  must  be  uniformly  enforced. 

In  this  matter  and  in  others  which  bear  upon  the  control  of 
venereal  disease  it  is  desirable  that  instructions  be  drawn  up 
with  careful  consideration  as  to  what  is  advisable  and  prac- 
ticable from  all  points  of  view  to  insure  active,  sustained, 
and  uniform  efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  the  venereal 
diseases  in  the  Navy.  Two  problems  in  addition  to  that  of 
prophylaxis  may  be  mentioned  as  justifying  consideration. 
One  is  the  question  of  night  liberty  in  foreign  ports  and  the 
other  is  that  of  systematized  and  sustained  efforts  by  division 
officers  and  chief  petty  officers  to  bring  about  a  better  atti- 
tude than  frequently  exists  among  the  crew  as  a  whole  toward 
sex  relations  with  particular  reference  to  consorting  with  the 
lowest  types  of  prostitutes.  Nothing  impractical  is  con- 
templated here.  It  should  be  possible  to  check  obscene 
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language  and  undesirable  conversation  in  the  open.  In  ships 
where  public  opinion  among  the  crew  is  molded  more  or  less 
by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  ambitious  and 
right-thinking  men  the  good  effect  of  their  influence  is 
apparent.  That  sort  of  influence  is  more  effective,  perhaps, 
in  small  ships  than  in  battleships  at  present.  A  great  many 
exposures  of  the  most  dangerous  kind  can  be  prevented  if 
the  idea  prevails  that  the  sort  of  behavior  associated  with 
such  exposures  is  disapproved  by  the  crew  as  a  whole. 

Beside  the  obvious  need  of  reflection  regarding  the  damage 
caused  by  the  venereal  diseases  to  its  own  health  and 
efficiency,  the  Navy  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  the 
country  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent  exposure  and  consequent 
disease.  The  result  of  returning  large  numbers  of  infected 
men  to  civil  life  before  they  are  completely  cured  constitutes 
another  phase  of  the  subject,  not  so  much  a  moral  issue  as  a 
public-health  question  that  involves  a  duty  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  in  so  far 
as  possible. 

In  1923  there  were  2170  admissions  for  syphilis,  9142  for 
gonococcus  infection,  and  3064  for  chancroid,  making  in  all 
14,376  admissions  to  the  sick  list  for  venereal  disease.  That 
represents  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
personnel.  The  admission  rate  was  123.3  per  1000.  The 
median  rate  of  the  preceding  five  years  is  120  per  1000.  The 
tendency  has  been  toward  a  gradual  increase  in  the  rate  since 
1919,  although  it  has  not  yet  returned  to  the  pre-war  level. 
For  the  period  1912-1916  the  median  rate  is  151.6  per  1000. 
The  1923  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  the  1922  rate,  127.3  per 
1000.  The  reduction  was  due  principally  to  a  continued 
gradual  decline  in  admission  rates  at  shore  stations  in  the 
United  States;  to  more  effective  prophylaxis  in  the  Asiatic 
Fleet,  United  States  naval  forces  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere; 
and  to  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  expeditionary 
forces  in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

The    venereal    diseases    in    1923    were    responsible    for 
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206,405  sick  days.  When  it  is  considered  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  all  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  chancroid  infections 
are  admitted  merely  for  the  purpose  of  record  with  no  sick 
days  and  that  much  of  the  treatment  for  syphilis  is  admin- 
istered in  most  instances  while  the  patient  is  not  being 
carried  on  the  sick  list  this  figure  becomes  almost  appalling. 
The  number  of  sick  days  indicates  only  a  small  part  of  the 
disability,  partial  though  it  may  be  in  many  cases,  which  the 
Navy  suffers  in  loss  of  service  and  lack  of  full  efficiency. 

The  sick  days  as  recorded  represent  a  daily  average  of  565 
men  on  the  sick  list  with  venereal  disease  in  1923.  In 
ratio  to  the  total  personnel  the  figures  indicate  about  5  men 
of  every  1000  disabled  at  all  times  during  the  year — 4.85  per 
1000.  For  the  preceding  five  years  the  median  rate  of  men 
constantly  disabled  is  4.95  per  1000. 

In  1923  the  average  number  of  sick  days  per  admission 
was  14.36  as  compared  with  14.00,  the  median  experience  of 
the  preceding  five  years.  Inasmuch  as  no  sick  days  are 
recorded  for  many  of  the  cases  and  most  cases  are  treated 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  disease  without 
charging  sick  days,  these  figures  largely  represent  the  more 
serious  and  complicated  cases  for  which,  of  course,  continu- 
ous hospitalization  for  many  weeks  or  months  is  often 
required. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CASES. — In  general,  admission  rates  are  con- 
stantly lower  for  personnel  on  shore  duty  than  for  forces 
afloat,  although  there  are  certain  exceptions  as  in  the  case  of 
expeditionary  forces  in  Haiti.  For  forces  afloat  admission 
rates  are  lower  with  leave  or  liberty  in  United  States  ports 
than  in  foreign  ports.  Abroad,  whether  the  men  are  serving 
at  shore  stations  in  foreign  countries  or  are  attached  to 
cruising  ships,  the  rates  tend  to  be  high  with  the  exception 
of  Hawaii,  Guam,  and  Samoa.  Opportunities  for  exposure 
are  limited  in  Guam  and  Samoa. 

Another  general  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  justified  by 
experience  is  that  wherever  commercialized  prostitution  is 
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looked  upon  as  a  necessary  community  institution  by  the 
local  government,  admission  rates  are  high  among  naval 
personnel  coming  into  contact  with  that  community.  It 
seems  to  make  little  difference  how  the  local  government 
attempts  to  handle  the  situation;  whether  or  not  it  attempts 
to  keep  prostitutes  in  a  segregated  district,  requires  medical 
inspection  and  adopts  some  form  of  license  scheme  or  merely 
adopts  a  policy  of  toleration  and  confines  its  regulatory 
functions  to  general  police  activities,  the  determining  factor 
seems  to  be  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  the  community.  In 
cities  of  the  United  States  the  policy  of  not  tolerating  pros- 
titution prevails  but  there  are  of  course  a  good  many 
clandestine  prostitutes  of  various  types  in  most  of  the  cities. 
However,  the  difference  in  the  effect  upon  venereal-disease 
rates  in  the  Navy  as  compared  with  exposure  abroad  is  very 
noticeable  in  most  instances,  and  where  public  opinion  is 
active  behind  the  local  government  so  that  it  honestly 
endeavors  to  enforce  adequate  laws,  with  state  and  local 
health  authorities  also  active,  venereal-disease  rates  tend  to 
be  very  low,  comparatively  speaking,  among  naval  personnel 
visiting  the  community. 

The  following  table  shows  admission  rates  per  1000  for 
venereal  disease  among  naval  personnel  in  1923  as  dis- 
tributed in  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world : 

Admissions  per 
Forces  afloat:  1000  per  annum 

All  ships    153 .06 

Battleship  divisions — 

Battle   Fleet    92.36 

Scouting  Fleet    116.43 

Asiatic   Fleet    477.44 

Destroyer  squadrons — 

Battle    Fleet 71 . 08 

Scouting  Fleet    167 . 49 

Asiatic   Fleet    419 . 61 

Miscellaneous  vessels — 

Battle   Fleet    129 . 21 

Scouting    Fleet     154.45 

Asiatic    Fleet    .  385.93 
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Admissions  per 
Forces  afloat — Continued:  1000  per  annum 

Naval    forces,    Europe 257 . 38 

Special  Service  Squadron  (based  on  Panama) 282 . 61 

Naval   Transportation   Service    199 . 72 

Ships  on  special  duty;  survey  duty,  ships  on  shakedown  cruises,  etc...  111. 23 

Forces  ashore: 

All  forces  ashore  in  the  United  States 68 . 25 

First  naval  district — 

Navy  yard,  Boston,  Mass 62 . 64 

Eeceiving  ship,  Boston,  Mass 156 . 67 

United  States  naval  torpedo  station,  Newport,  E.  1 52 . 90 

United  States  naval  training  station,  Newport,  E.  1 42 . 36 

Navy  yard  and  prison,  Portsmouth,  N.  H 36 . 89 

Third  naval  district — 

District  headquarters,  New  York,   N.  Y 11.86 

Navy  yard,  New  York,  N.  Y 67 . 85 

Eeceiving  ship,  New  York,  N.  Y 98 . 14 

Submarine  base,  New  London,  Conn 83 . 62 

Fourth  naval  district — 

Navy  yard  and  marine  barracks,  Philadelphia,  Pa 59 . 91 

Eeceiving   station,   Philadelphia,   Pa 175 . 10 

Fifth  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  air  station,  Anacostia,  D.  C 51.28 

United  States  naval  air  station,  Hampton  Eoads,  Va 60 . 61 

United  States  naval  training  station,  Hampton  Eoads,  Va 77.47 

Eeeeiving  ship,   Hampton  Eoads,   Va 81 . 74 

Navy  yard,  Norfolk,  Va 67 . 57 

Marine  Barracks,    Quantieo,   Va 70 . 86 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,   D.    C 48 . 99 

Navy  yard,  Washington,  D.  C 58 . 91 

Sixth  naval  district — 

Eeceiving   ship,   Charleston,    S.   C 168 . 75 

Marine  Barracks,  Parris  Island,  S.  C 42 . 84 

Seventh  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  station,  Key  West,  Fla 64.52 

Eighth  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  station,  New  Orleans,  La 59.88 

United  States  naval  air  station,  Pensacola,  Fla 61.80 

Ninth  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  training  station,  Great  Lakes,  111 88.11 

Eleventh  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  air  station,  San  Diego,  Cal 68 . 18 

Marine  Detachment,  San  Diego,  Cal 30 .63 

United  States  naval  training  station,  San  Diego,  Cal 44.00 
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Admissions  per 
Forces  ashore — Continued:  1000  per  annum 

Twelfth  naval  district — 

United  States  naval  station,  Mare  Island,  Cal 43 . 70 

Eeceiving  ship,  Sari  Francisco,  Cal 184 . 70 

Thirteenth  naval  district- 
United  States  naval  torpedo  station,  Keyport,  Wash 69.93 

Navy  yard,  Puget  Sound,  Wash 42 . 94 

Eeceiving  ship,   Puget   Sound,   Wash 135 . 77 

All  forces  ashore  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States — 

Expeditionary    forces,    Haiti 237.07 

Expeditionary    forces,    Dominican    Eepublic 222 . 17 

Naval  Personnel,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 96 . 97 

Panama  Canal  Zone    (Submarine  Base) 188 . 00 

Guantanamo   Bay,   Cuba    (Naval   Station) 115 .07 

Legation   Guard,   Managua,   Nicaragua 250 . 00 

Legation    Guard,   Peking,    China 400 . 57 

Naval    Personnel,    Hawaii 33.57 

Naval  Personnel,  Philippine   Islands 128 . 41 

Guam    (Naval   Station) 29 . 49 

These  figures  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  venereal- 
disease  problem  that  confronts  the  Navy.  Marked  dif- 
ferences in  admission  rates  quite  constantly  exist  for  naval 
personnel  in  different  localities  and  under  different  condi- 
tions of  naval  organization.  In  the  United  States  admission 
rates  are  either  low  or  comparatively  low  for  stations  where 
the  personnel  is  more  or  less  fixed  so  that  the  men  have 
better  contact  with  the  civilian  community  than  those 
attached  to  ships,  where  they  get  to  know  people,  form 
desirable  friendships,  and  perhaps  establish  homes  for  them- 
selves or  board,  or  at  least  visit  civilians  in  their  homes. 
The  rates  are  low  as  a  rule  for  naval  training  stations. 
That  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  most  recruits  are  in  the 
16-19  year  age  group,  a  group  which  characteristically  has 
lower  admission  rates  than  the  next  two  higher  age  groups. 
Boys  under  21  lack  the  self-assurance  of  the  older  men  in  a 
good  many  cases,  and  while  in  conversation  they  appear  bold, 
effective  exposure  is  not  likely  to  occur.  The  highest  rates 
are  for  the  age  groups  20-24  and  25-29  years;  in  general, 
men  who  have  been  fully  and  repeatedly  instructed  as  to  the 
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nature  and  dangers  of  tke  venereal  diseases.  Specific 
admission  rates,  by  age  groups,  are  presented  and  discussed 
below.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding liberty  are  now  under  more  or  less  effective  control 
in  Newport,  E.  I.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where 
most  of  the  recruits  under  training  are  granted  liberty. 

Keceiving  ships  and  receiving  stations  regularly  return 
high  admission  rates.  The  high  rates  are  partly  due  to  their 
location  in  large  seaports  and  partly  to  the  character  of 
receiving-ship  activities.  Continual  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  general  details  is  taking  place  and  there  is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  supervision  of  the  men  than  on  board  a  cruising 
ship  or  at  a  naval  station.  The  men  of  the  general  detail 
as  a  rule  are  there  for  the  time  being  under  circumstances 
where  they  rate  and  deserve  liberty.  Every-night  liberty  is 
the  rule.  Most  of  them  are  strangers  in  the  city.  Strag- 
glers and  returned  deserters  are  another  cause  of  many 
admissions  to  the  sick  list  tending  to  cause  high  rates. 
These  men  report  in  or  are  delivered  to  the  receiving  ship 
for  further  disposition.  A  fairly  large  proportion  of  them 
are  found  to  have  acquired  a  venereal  disease  while  absent 
without  leave,  and  these  admissions  must  of  course  be 
charged  against  the  receiving  ship. 

Admission  rates,  by  age  groups,  all  venereal  diseases  com- 
bined, enlisted  men  of  the  Navy,  in  1923,  were  as  follows : 

Age  group  No.  in  group  Admissions          Bate  per  1000 

16-19 10,978  1,152  104.94 

20-24 44,372  7,662  172.70 

25-29 16,300  2,148  131.80 

30-34 8,020  517  64.15 

35-39 3,685  131  35.55 

40-44 1,201  38  31.64 

45-49 460  15  32.61 

50-54 135  0  0.00 

55-59 48  0  0.00 

60-64 14  0  0.00 

65-69 2  0  0.00 

70-74 1  0  0.00 

Total 85,216  11,663  136 . 86 
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Admission  rates  for  gonorrhea,  syphilis,  and  chancroid 
infection  separately,  by  age  groups,  among  enlisted  men  of 
the  Navy,  for  the  year  1923,  were  as  follows: 

Gonococeus 
Age  group  Chancroid  infection  Syphilis 

16-19 11.57  83.35  10.02 

20-24 34.21  115.52  22.94 

25-29 32.88  76.32  22.58 

30-34 17.08  35.17  12.23 

35-39 10.04  14.38  11.13 

40-44 10.82  10.82  9.99 

45-49 6.52  13.04  13.04 


Total 27.82  89.64  19.40 

The  first  of  these  tables  shows  a  marked  drop  in  the  admis- 
sion rate  for  the  combined  venereal  diseases  in  the  age  group 
30-34,  and  a  great  reduction  also  for  the  group  35-39  years. 
The  second  table  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  admissions  for 
syphilis  to  those  for  gonococcus  infection  becomes  progres- 
sively more  narrow  with  increasing  age. 

The  ratios  are:  Gonocoecus 

Age  group  Syphilis  infection 

16-19 1  to  8.3 

20-24 1  to  5.0 

25-29 1  to  3.3 

30-34 1  to  2.8 

35-39 1  to  1.3 

40-44 1  to  1.1 

45-49 1  to  1.0 

It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  when  the  age  is  reached 
beyond  which  comparatively  few  exposures  occur  the  con- 
tinuing recognition  of  old  cases  of  syphilis  will  result  in  a 
narrow  ratio.  The  figures  suggest  that  many  cases  of 
syphilis  contracted  while  the  men  are  young  are  not  dis- 
covered ,and  admitted  for  treatment  until  the  men  have 
grown  into  an  older  age  group.  Doubtless  in  some  instances 
the  syphilitic  infection  was  acquired  prior  to  enlistment.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  narrow  ratios  for  groups 
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representing  ages  between  30  and  45  can  be  wholly  or  even 
largely  accounted  for  in  this  way,  and  the  figures  therefore 
also  suggest  that  all  cases  of  gonorrhea  contracted  by  men 
in  the  older  age  groups  are  not  being  recorded.  Gonorrhea 
often  causes  little  or  no  disability.  It  can  often  be  self- 
treated  by  men  who  have  learned  as  much  about  it  as  pre- 
sumably many  of  the  men  in  the  older  age  groups  have. 
Under  circumstances  where  liberty  is  being  granted  regu- 
larly, treatment  can  often  be  secured  from  civilian  physicians 
or  druggists  so  that  the  disease  can  be  concealed  unless  sur- 
prise inspections  are  held  and  it  may  not  be  discovered  then 
if  it  is  not  very  active.  Gonorrhea  is  also  more  likely  than 
syphilis  not  to  be  reported  if  any  laxity  exists  with  regard 
to  the  instruction  that  every  case  of  venereal  disease  shall  be 
reported  for  statistical  record  no  matter  how  mild. 

In  spite  of  the  high  admission  rate,  it  is  probable  that  all 
-cases  of  venereal  disease  that  occur  are  not  recorded,  for  one 
or  another  of  the  above  reasons,  for  men  of  all  age  groups. 
That  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  important  that  the  full 
truth  should  be  known  about  the  prevalence  of  the  venereal 
diseases,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  is 
^encountered  in  a  military  service  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
in  civil  public-health  practice,  even  if  not  to  the  same  degree. 
All  public-health  measures  that  impose  unnecessary  trouble 
•on  the  patient  or  on  the  reporting  physician  or  place  the 
physician  in  a  false  position  have  been  found  to  discourage 
faithful  reporting  where  failure  to  report  can  not  be 
detected.  It  is  therefore  important  that  some  other  method 
than  comparison  of  admission  rates  for  ships  and  stations 
be  used  to  determine  the  efficiency  with  which  such  instruc- 
tions as  may  be  drawn  up  regarding  the  control  of  venereal 
diseases  are  being  executed. 

It  is  the  prevention  of  disease  and  not  primarily  a  reduc- 
tion of  admission  rates  that  is  important.  Preventive 
.measures  should  avoid  penalties  which  tend  to  lead  either  to 
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concealment  or  failure  to  report.  Concealment  must  often 
be  possible  even  when  periodical  inspections  are  made,  and, 
moreover,  when  reduction  in  the  admission  rate  is  made  the 
primary  objective  the  tendency  is  to  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  ill-defined  cases  to  patients  who  claim  that  the 
urethral  irritation  began  immediately  after  taking  prophy- 
lactic treatment  and  not  to  follow  up  the  diagnosis  by 
repeated  search  for  gonococci.  Obviously,  this  is  a  practice 
to  be  avoided. 

The  ratio  between  the  cases  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
reported  has  a  good  deal  of  meaning  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole 
from  year  to  year  but  it  has  little  significance  regarding 
individual  ships  and  stations,  because  age  and  varying  risks 
in  connection  with  exposure  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  ratio.  The  ratio  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole  by  years  since- 
1914  has  been: 

Gonoeoccus 

Year  Syphilis  infection 

1914 1  to  4.3 

1915 1  to  4.1 

1916 1  to  3.7 

1917 1  to  5.7 

1918 1  to  3.6 

1919 1  to  4.2 

1920 1  to  4.5 

1921 1  to  4.4 

1922 1  to  4.1 

1923 1  to  4.2 

It  is  not  known,  of  course,  just  what  the  ratio  would  be  in 
any  given  year  if  all  cases  of  syphilis  that  occurred  had  been 
detected  and  all  cases  of  gonorrhea  had  been  detected  and 
reported.  It  is  possible  that  increasing  improvement  in 
diagnosis  has  resulted  gradually  in  the  detection  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  syphilis  cases  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
years.  Nevertheless,  improvement  in  this  respect  must  not 
be  assumed  to  account  for  the  narrow  ratio  in  1922  without 
taking  other  possibilities  into  consideration.  Narrowing  of 
the  ratio  accompanied  an  increase  in  the  admission  rates  for 
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all  three  diseases  in  1922.  While  the  degree  of  narrowing 
is  not  great  and  may  not  have  much  significance,  careful 
study  of  all  possibilities  is  indicated  because  the  increases  in 
admission  rates  were  associated  with  a  change  in  practice 
resulting  from  cancellation  of  the  provisions  of  the  general 
order  which  required  compulsory  prophylaxis  upon  return 
from  liberty,  making  it  optional  with  the  men  as  to  whether 
such  treatment  would  be  taken. 

For  the  entire  Navy  in  1922,  as  compared  with  1921,  the 
increase  in  the  admission  rate  for  syphilis  was  12.3  per  cent. 
This  increase  amounted  to  220  cases  per  100,000  of  person- 
nel. Most  of  the  cases  are  reported  for  enlisted  men,  and  the 
average  strength,  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
in  1922,  was  110,629.  According  to  the  ratios  of  recent 
years,  admissions  for  gonorrhea  should  have  increased  by 
from  900  to  950.  Actually  there  was  an  increase  of  only  371 
admissions  per  100,000,  which  represented  an  increase  of 
4.8  per  cent.  The  admission  rate  for  chancroid  increased 
5.8  per  cent. 

To  account  for  this,  several  possibilities  must  be  con- 
sidered. Either  exposure  to  syphilis  increased  for  the  Navy 
as  a  whole,  or  there  was  sudden  improvement  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  syphilis,  or  there  was  proportionately  less  prevention 
of  syphilis,  or  many  cases  of  gonorrhea  were  not  recognized 
or  not  reported.  A  combination  of  these  factors  may  have 
been  involved. 

Of  course  a  concomitant  increase  in  syphilis  hazards  would 
account  for  the  narrower  ratio  and  the  disproportionate 
increase  in  the  admission  rate  for  syphilis  in  1922.  What  the 
exposure  risks  of  syphilis  for  the  Navy  as  a  whole  may  have 
been  in  1922  as  compared  with  1921  and  preceding  years  can 
not  be  closely  estimated,  but  so  far  as  distribution  of  the 
personnel  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
risk  was  appreciably  greater  in  1922.  There  were  some 
increases  in  the  numbers  of  men  serving  with  United  States 
naval  forces  in  Europe  and  in  certain  other  foreign  places; 
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to  offset  this  there  were  slight  reductions  in  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo.  Ratios  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are 
characteristically  somewhat  more  narrow  for  recorded  cases 
in  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  United  States  naval  forces  in  Europe 
than  in  naval  districts  in  the  United  States,  but  very  narrow 
ratios  are  characteristic  of  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  the  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  personnel  could  have  affected  the  ratio  for  the  entire 
Navy  very  much.  At  any  rate  whether  or  not  changes  in 
distribution  did  affect  the  ratio,  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  admission  rate  for  syphilis  out  of  proportion 
to  that  recorded  for  gonorrhea  is  significant.  It  is  also  sig- 
nificant that  with  the  more  or  less  general  return  to  compul- 
sory supervised  prophylaxis  the  ratio,  in  1923,  1  to  4.2, 
showed  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  proportions  of  previous 
years,  and  admission  rates  for  both  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
showed  reductions. 

In  1922  there  may  not  really  have  been  a  disproportionate 
increase  in  the  admission  rate  for  syphilis.  The  figures  of 
course  show  that  there  was  an  actual  increase  for  all  three 
diseases,  but  if  the  increase  for  syphilis  was  not  out  of 
proportion  to  that  for  gonorrhea  it  must  be  assumed  that 
many  cases  of  the  latter  were  not  reported.  "With  this  view, 
of  course,  there  is  the  further  implication  that  there  was  a 
greater  increase  in  the  total  venereal-disease  rate  than  the 
figures  show.  That  is  not  improbable,  but  due  weight  must 
be  given  to  the  possibility  that  there  was  a  sudden  improve- 
ment in  the  recognition  of  syphilis.  However,  the  return  to 
a  broader  ratio  between  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  1923  sug- 
gests that  little  weight  need  be  given  to  that  possibility. 
The  usual  rate  of  admissions  on  account  of  retarded  recog- 
nition of  syphilis  was  probably  not  affected  much,  if  any. 

If  there  was  an  increase  in  the  occurrence  of  syphilis  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  diseases,  whatever  the  effect  of 
not  using  the  prophylactic  outfits  as  issued  or  not  taking  any 
form  of  prophylactic  treatment  may  have  been,  the  increase 
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can  not  be  attributed  to  the  materials  in  the  prophylactic  out- 
fits, for  the  tubes  contain  the  same  ingredients  as  used  for 
the  prevention  of  syphilis  in  the  venereal-disease  treatment 
room.  Failure  to  apply  the  materials  efficiently  in  cases 
where  the  tubes  were  used  may  have  been  a  factor.  In 
general,  the  tendency  would  probably  be  to  neglect  thorough 
application  to  all  areas  where  an  initial  lesion  of  syphilis 
might  appear  even  though  an  adequate  amount  of  material 
were  injected  into  the  urethra.  The  figures  give  no  hint  as 
to  the  comparative  disinfectant  value  of  the  materials  in  the 
tube  when  properly  applied.  Experience  indicates  that  the 
only  way  to  insure  effective  prophylaxis,  or  indeed  any  pro- 
phylaxis for  a  great  many  of  the  men,  is  to  require  that  treat- 
ment be  taken  under  supervision.  The  above  comment  is 
made  under  the  assumption  that  the  risks  of  exposure  to 
syphilis  for  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  were  not 
greater  in  1922  and  1923  than  they  were  in  1921  and  previous 
years,  and  that  there  was  not  a  sudden  improvement  in  the 
recognition  of  syphilis. 

A  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  broad  ratio  in  1917  and 
the  very  narrow  ratio  in  1918.  In  1917  the  majority  of  men 
were  under  training  in  the  United  States;  syphilis  hazards 
for  the  Navy  as  a  whole  were  relatively  less;  the  Navy  was 
comparatively  small  during  part  of  the  year ;  and  the  Medical 
Department  organization  was  such  that  medical  officers  and 
hospital  corpsmen  were,  generally  speaking,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  report  all  cases.  In  1918  the  Navy  had  become 
greatly  expanded;  the  majority  of  medical  officers  and 
hospital  corpsmen  lacked  thorough  training  and  indoctrina- 
tion as  to  the  importance  of  keeping  accurate  records;  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  were  working,  pressed  by 
military  duties  and  the  great  prevalence  of  respiratory 
diseases  most  of  the  time,  militated  against  complete  report- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  a  great  many  cases  of  gonorrhea 
that  occurred  that  year  were  not  reported. 

The  narrow  ratio  in  1916  was  associated  with  a  change  in 
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policy  which  required  forfeiture  of  pay  while  on  the  sick  list 
with  a  venereal  disease.  The  original  act  depriving  men  of 
pay  under  these  circumstances  was  approved  August  29, 
1916,  and  became  effective  from  that  date.  The  act  led  to 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  the  ratio,  1  to  3.7, 
suggests  that  it  led  to  the  concealment  of  disease.  Doubt- 
less, too,  medical  officers  in  sympathy  with  their  patients  in 
many  instances  gave  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  that  might 
exist  against  the  diagnosis  of  venereal  disease.  In  all 
probability  there  would  have  been  a  narrow  ratio  in  1917 
except  for  conditions  associated  with  beginning  participation 
in  the  World  War. 

The  following  ratios  between  admissions  for  syphilis  and 
gonococcus  infection  for  various  constituent  parts  of  the 
Navy  in  1923  are  of  interest : 


Entire    Navy 

All  ships 

Battle   Fleet 

Scouting    Fleet 

Asiatic  Fleet 

Naval  forces,   Europe 1 

Special  Service  Squadron  (based  on  Panama) ....  1 

Naval    Transportation    Service 1 

Ships    on    special    duty;    suivey    duty,    ships    on 

shakedown  cruises,  etc 1  to  9.4 

Forces  ashore  in  the  United  States: 

All    naval    districts 1  to  6.8 

First  naval  district 1  to  7.2 

Third   naval    district 1  to  5.2 

Fourth   naval    district 1  to  7.6 

Fifth  naval  district 1  to  5 . 5 

Sixth  naval  district 1  to  7.3 

Seventh  naval  district 1  to  5.0 

Eighth   naval    district 1  to  16 . 7 

Ninth  naval   district 1  to          12 . 0 

Eleventh    naval    district 1  to  7.3 

Twelfth   naval   district 1  to  7.5 

Thirteenth   naval  district ...  1  to  10 . 7 
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Gonoeoccus 

Personnel  ashore  in  foreign  countries:  Syphilis  infection 

Expeditionary  forces,  Haiti 1  to  3.8 

Expeditionary   forces,   Santo  Domingo 1  to  2.9 

Naval   station,   Virgin   Islands 1  to  3.5 

Legation    Guard,   Managua,    Nicaragua 1  to  2.7 

Legation  Guard,  Peking,  China 1  to  3.4 

These  ratios  are  based  on  admissions  reported  by  the 
various  organizations.  While  the  admissions  of  course 
include  late  cases  of  syphilis  as  well  as  those  detected  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
diagnosis  is  not  established  in  some  cases  until  after  the 
patient  has  been  transferred  to  hospital,  in  which  case  the 
original  admission  is  reported  by  the  hospital  and  not  by 
the  organization  to  which  the  man  belonged  when  he  con- 
tracted the  disease.  Returns  from  hospitals  represent  new 
cases  occurring  among  convalescent  patients  and  men  on  duty 
at  the  hospital  as  well  as  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is 
finally  established  in  hospital.  For  all  naval  hospitals  com- 
bined the  ratio  of  admissions  for  syphilis  to  admissions  for 
gonorrhea  in  1923  was  1  to  1.5 ;  a  very  narrow  ratio,  as  might 
be  expected. 

It  is  preferable  not  to  include  chancroid  in  the  ratio. 
Multiple  infection  occurs  in  a  good  many  cases  and  some  of 
the  cases  of  syphilis  are  first  reported  as  chancroid.  While 
an  effort  is  made  in  every  case  reported  as  syphilis  to  deter- 
mine from  morbidity  reports  on  file  whether  the  patient  was 
previously  admitted  as  with  chancroid,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine if  possible  whether  there  was  concomitant  infection, 
with  a  view  to  recording  the  case  as  syphilis  from  the 
beginning  if  it  was,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  reviewing  statis- 
tician to  get  at  the  truth  in  all  instances. 

The  percentage  relationships  of  chancroid,  gonococcus 
infection,  and  syphilis  to  total  admissions  for  venereal 
disease  in  1923,  as  reported  by  various  organizations,  are 
as  follows: 
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Forces  afloat: 
All    ships 

Battle    Fleet 

Scouting   Fleet 

Asiatic   Fleet 

Naval  forces,  European 

Special     Service     Squadron     (based     on 
Panama)     

Naval    Transportation    Service 

Ships  on  special  duty;  survey  duty,  ships 

on  shakedown  cruises,  etc 
Forces  ashore: 
All  forces  ashore  ii 

First    naval    district 

Third  naval  district 

Fourth    naval    district 

Fifth  naval   district 

Sixth   naval    district 

Seventh  naval  district 

Eighth  naval   district 

Ninth  naval  district 

Eleventh   naval   district 

Twelfth    naval    district 

Thirteenth    naval    district 


Per  cent 
of 

chancroid 
25.36 
12.33 
26.35 
39.77 
35.49 

36.58 
33.70 

26.84 


Per  cent  of 

gonococcus 

infection 

65.89 

78.64 

65.55 

49.51 

54.93 

57.93 
60.22 


Per  cent 
of 

syphilis 
8.75 
9.03 
8.10 

10.27 
9.53 

5.49 
6.08 


WO.  J.D 

/  .V* 

United  States  

11.86 

76.81 

11.34 

it  

8  41 

80  37 

11  °1 

t  

13  24 

72  79 

13  97 

•ict  

17.37 

73.05 

9.58 

t  

14  61 

72  34 

13  05 

t  

20  87 

6  96 

9  57 

•iet    

100.00 

0.00 

0.00 

ct  

11.67 

83  33 

5  00 

4.88 

87  81 

7  32 

trict  

5.21 

83.33 

11.46 

trict  

6.78 

82.20 

11.02 

listrict  

1.20 

90.36 

8.43 

oreign  countries: 

:s,  Haiti  

31.13 

43.87 

25.00 

is,  Santo  Domingo... 

40.25 

44.40 

15.35 

fin  Islands  

43.75 

43.75 

12.50 

Managua,   Nicaragua.. 

29.03 

51.61 

19.35 

eking,   China  

38.30 

47.52 

14.18 

The  percentage  relationships  of  admissions  for  chancroid, 
gonococcus  infection,  and  syphilis  to  total  admissions  for 
venereal  disease,  entire  Navy,  by  years  since  1914,  are 


shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 


Per  cent 
of 

chancroid 
35.79 
27.91 
29.59 
23.96 


Per  cent  of 

gonococcus 

infection 

52.05 

58.00 

55.48 

64.71 


Per  cent 
of 

syphilis 
12.16 
14.09 
14.93 
11.33 
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Per  cent 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent 

of 

gonococcus 

of 

Year  —  Continued  : 

chancroid 

infection 

syphilis 

1918  

22.61 

60.53 

16.86 

1919  

24.05 

61.21 

14.74 

1920  

23.38 

62.71 

13.91 

1921  

20.11 

65.03 

14.86 

1922  

20.06 

64.20 

15  .  74 

1923  

21.31 

63.59 

15.10 

Admission  rates  for 

venereal 

disease,  by 

general 

occupa- 

tional  groups,  in  1923  were  as  follows: 

Specific 

rate  per  1000 

Median 

Order  of 

persons  in  the 

Order  of 

rate  for 

Occupational  group 

frequency     group,  1923 

frequency 

1918-1922 

Fireroom  force  

(1) 

195.74 

(1) 

174.59 

Seamen,  other  than  apprentice 

seamen  

(2) 

149.54 

(2) 

153.62 

Engine-room    force  

(3) 

141.93 

(4) 

137.56 

Marines    

(4) 

141.01 

(6) 

124.27 

Miscellaneous    artificers  

(5) 

133.66 

(5) 

124.60 

Culinary   force  

(6) 

119.07 

(3) 

145.02 

Ordnance    ratings  

(7) 

116.67 

(7) 

106  .  70 

Electricians     

(8) 

106.17 

(8) 

103.77 

Clerical  force  

(9) 

104.29 

(9) 

102.95 

Musicians    

(10) 

81.04 

(11) 

75.49 

Apprentice   seamen  

(11) 

73.63 

(10) 

77.21 

Hospital    corpsmen  

(12) 

60.04 

(12) 

65.84 

Aviation  artificers  

(13) 

54.23 

.... 

Prisoners    

(14) 

18.58 

(13) 

44.45 

Midshipmen     

(15) 

3.91 

(15) 

1.89 

Officers,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

(16) 

3.28 

(14) 

7.38 

Total  

123.35 

120.05 

Admission  rates,  sick  days,  and  the  derived  noneffective 
rates,  which  express  the  ratio  of  men  per  1000  constantly 
disabled,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables  for  the  venereal 
diseases  combined  and  for  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  chancroid 
separately : 
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SUMMARY 


Year 
1914 

Average  strength 
Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 
67,141 

•i 

Admissions 
10,957 

Admission 
rate 
per  1000 

163  .  19 

Total 
sick  days 

109,053 

NToneffec- 
tive  rate 
per  1000 

4   15 

1915  

68,075 

10,319 

151.58 

114,803 

4.62 

1916  

69,294 

10,330 

149.07 

127,067 

5  02 

1917  

245,580 

21,788 

88.72 

190,853 

2  13 

1918  

503,792 

35,360 

70.18 

456,538 

2  48 

1919  

298,774 

33,345 

111.62 

558,421 

5  \9 

1920  

140,773 

17,763 

126.11 

239,302 

4  64 

1921  

148,861 

17,871 

120.05 

250,145 

4  60 

1922  

122,126 

15,556 

127.36 

220,934 

4  96 

1923  .  . 

116.565 

14.376 

123.35 

215.109 

5.06 

SYPHILIS 


Year 
1914  

Average  strength 
Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 
67,141 

P 

Admissions 
1,332 

Admission 
rate 
per  1000 

19.83 

Total 
sick  days 
53,016 

Noneffec- 
tive  rate 
per  1000 
2.16 

1915  

68,075 

1,454 

21.35 

65,682 

2.64 

1916  

69,294 

1,542 

22.25 

67,814 

2.67 

1917  

245,580 

2,469 

10.05 

67,345 

.75 

1918  

503,792 

5,960 

11.83 

160,975 

.87 

1919  

298,774 

4,916 

16.45 

169,359 

1.55 

1920  

140,773 

2,470 

17.54 

77,693 

1.51 

1921  

148,861 

2,656 

17.84 

87,643 

1.61 

1922  

122,126 

2,448 

20.04 

75,101 

1  68 

1923  .  . 

116.565 

3.064 

26.29 

28.097 

.66 

GONORRHEA 


Year 
1914  

Average  strength 
Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 
67,141 

•> 

Admissions 
5,703 

Admission 
rate 
per  1000 
84.94 

Total 
sick  days 
36,218 

tfoneffec- 
tive  rate 
per  1000 

1  48 

1915  

68,075 

5,985 

87.91 

35,404 

1  42 

1916  

69,294 

5,731 

82.70 

43,357 

1  71 

1917  

245,580 

14,099 

57.41 

101,062 

1  13 

1918  

503,792 

21,404 

42.48 

218,058 

1  19 

1919  

298,774 

20,410 

68.32 

298,044 

2  73 

1920  

140,773 

11,140 

79.13 

122,805 

2  38 

1921  

148,861 

11,621 

78.06 

129,212 

2.38 

1922  

122  126 

9,987 

81.77 

116  097 

2  60 

1923  .  . 

116.565 

9.142 

78.43 

118.591 

2.79 
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Year 
1914     

Average  strength, 
Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 
67,141 

Admissions 
3,922 

Admission 
rate 
per  1000 
58.05 

] 
Total 
sick  days 
19,819 

SToneffec- 
tive  rate 
per  1000 
.81 

1915  

68,075 

2,880 

42.30 

13,717 

.55 

1916  

69,294 

3,057 

44.02 

15,896 

.62 

1917       

245,580 

5,220 

21.25 

22,446 

.25 

1918  

503,792 

7,996 

15.87 

77,505 

.42 

1919     

298,774 

8,019 

26.84 

91,018 

.83 

1920  

140,773 

4,153 

29.50 

38,804 

.75 

1921     

148,861 

3,594 

24.14 

33,290 

.61 

1922      

122,126 

3,121 

25.55 

29,736 

.67 

1923  .  . 

116.565 

2,170 

28.62 

68,421 

1.61 

PROTECTING  YOUTH  IN  THE  DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

W.  S.  DK  HAAS 
Inspector  General  of  the  Reformatories  in   the  Dutch  East  Indies 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. — In  the  old  penal  codes  for  Euro- 
peans and  natives  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  suppression  of  criminality  among  youthful 
persons  in  general,  either  in  preventive  or  in  repressive  form, 
or  to  the  difficult  problem  of  compulsory  education  in  par- 
ticular. Only  a  few  articles  of  those  codes  dealt  with  these 
subjects. 

It  was  stipulated  that  a  defendant  under  the  age  of  16  years 
was  to  be  acquitted  if  it  was  evident  that  he  had  acted  without 
discretion.  According  to  circumstances,  he  could  either  be 
restored  to  his  parents  or  other  relatives  or  committed  to  a 
reformatory  to  be  educated  during  the  number  of  years 
named  in  the  verdict,  but  in  no  case  after  the  completion  of 
his  twentieth  year.  Whenever  it  could  be  taken  for  granted 
that  an  offender  under  16  years  of  age  had  acted  with  discre- 
tion, he  was  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  punishment  as  was 
imposed  upon  adults  in  similar  cases,  except  capital  punish- 
ment and  hard  labor  in  a  chain  gang. 

The    government    however    did    not    proceed    to    commit 
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offenders  to  a  reformatory,  because  no  such  reformatory  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  penal  code  of  1866  was  ever  founded. 
Eeformatories  being  nonexistent  the  Governor  General  was 
authorized  to  indicate  other  abodes  for  juvenile  offenders. 
Some  of  them  were  boarded  out  with  families.  Others  were 
placed  in  private  institutions  or  agricultural  colonies,  with 
the  financial  support  of  the  government. 

Children  were  often  prosecuted.  In  an  examination  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Boekhoudt,  the  fact  was  disclosed  that,  in  1906,  no 
less  than  7116  youthful  natives  in  the  isles  of  Java  and 
Madura  have  come  into  touch  with  the  criminal  judge,  1579 
of  them  being  under  the  age  of  10  years.  Of  these  7116 
persons,  2315  were  committed,  and  4801  acquitted  as  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  they  had  acted  without  discretion.  Of 
the  last  mentioned  category,  only  20  children  were  placed  in 
private  institutions  whereas  the  others  were  sent  back  to 
their  parents. 

In  the  meantime,  Europe  had  shown  a  growing  interest  in 
the  problem  of  the  proper  education  of  the  neglected  and 
criminal  child  by  enacting  a  system  of  legislation  comprising 
all  subjects  that  concern  these  matters. 

This  question  was  regulated  in  Holland  by  the  so-called 
" Children's  Acts."  These  Children's  Acts  were  of  great 
importance  for  the  Dutch  colonies.  In  the  new  penal  code 
which  came  into  operation  in  January,  1918,  a  few  regula- 
tions have  been  taken  from  the  Dutch  Children's  Acts,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
children's  legislation  in  the  East  Indies. 

These  regulations  entitle  the  judge,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  restore  juvenile  offenders  to  their  parents  or 
guardians  without  punishment,  to  sentence  them,  or  to  put 
them  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  without  imposing  any 
punishment.  If  the  offender  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government,  he  is  either  placed  in  a  government  reformatory 
or  entrusted  to  a  private  person,  or  a  society  or  establish- 
ment, till  he  has  attained  his  twenty-first  year. 
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The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  compulsory  education  and  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  some  of  these  duties  are  delegated  to 
an  Inspector  General  of  Compulsory  Education  and  Reforma- 
tories. 

In  March,  1918,  the  first  government  reformatory  was 
opened  at  Semarang.  This  establishment  consists  of  four 
sections.  The  first  is  intended  as  a  temporary  abode  for  ob- 
servation of  minors  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Director  of  Justice,  can  forthwith  be  entrusted  to  some 
private  person,  society  or  benevolent  institution.  The 
second  section  is  intended  for  those  who  during  their  stay  in 
the  first  have  proved  themselves  to  be  normal,  and  for  whom, 
with  a  view  to  their  future  trade,  it  is  not  advisable  that 
they  should  be  entrusted  to  some  private  person,  establish- 
ment, etc.  The  third  section  is  for  those  who  during  their 
stay  in  the  first  section  have  shown  abnormalities  and  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  some  private  person,  establishment,  etc.  The 
fourth  section  is  for  (a)  those  guilty  of  continual  misconduct; 
(b)  those  who,  having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  some 
private  person,  institution,  etc.,  have  proved  themselves  by 
their  behavior  unfit  for  this  method  of  treatment;  (c)  those 
whose  conditional  dismissal  has  been  withdrawn;  and 
(d)  children  who  have  been  committed  to  a  government 
reformatory  by  the  civil  judge  at  the  request  of  their  parents 
or  guardians  on  the  ground  of  being  uncontrollable. 

The  reformatory  accommodates  about  100  inmates,  and  at 
the  end  of  1918  was  nearly  full.  Beside  the  superintendent, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  management,  there  are  educational 
officials,  teachers,  and  foremen.  Moreover,  the  wards  are 
under  the  supervision  of  a  psychologist. 

The  wards  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  principal  point  is  to  accustom  them  to  a  regular  life  and 
to  train  them  for  a  trade.  They  can  learn  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter, matweaver,  or  tailor,  and  a  smithy  is  in  preparation. 
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Every  child,  so  far  as  religious  teaching  is  concerned,  is 
educated  in  the  same  persuasion  to  which  his  parents  belong. 

This  sole  establishment  for  compulsory  training  of  youthful 
delinquents  soon  proved  inadequate  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  government  wards  and  a  Central  Asylum  for  govern- 
ment wards  was  opened  at  Malang  at  the  end  of  1922,  with 
accommodation  for  some  400  minors.  Another  establishment 
for  boys  and  one  for  criminal  girls  at  Tanah  Tinggi 
(Tangerang)  are  being  built,  and  a  second  asylum  will  soon 
be  opened  at  Ngawi. 

The  regulations  for  the  compulsory  training  of  youthful 
delinquents  contain  provisions  with  regard  to  (1)  children 
committed  to  the  care  of  private  persons  or  institutions; 
(2)  conditions  made  by  the  government  concerning  the  com- 
mittal to  such  persons  or  institutions;  (3)  supervision  of 
these  persons  or  institutions;  and  (4)  subvention  towards 
the  keep  of  the  wards  and  their  dismissal. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  neglected  children 
and  young  offenders  should  be  cared  for,  the  government 
encourages  private  persons  and  associations  in  their  efforts 
to  found  institutions  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the 
compulsory  training  of  youthful  delinquents.  Therefore, 
private  institutions  where  government  wards  are  resident 
receive  grants  from  the  government  for  building  and  equip- 
ment, and  a  subvention  towards  the  keep  of  each  ward. 

At  Sukabumi,  a  big  modern  institution  capable  of  accom- 
modating some  150  European  wards  was  opened  in  1920.  It 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mission  society  at  Batavia. 

In  1921,  an  agricultural  colony  was  opened  at  Klakah  for 
neglected  and  criminal  children  (Europeans  and  natives). 
It  offers  accommodation  for  150  children  and  was  founded 
by  the  Pro  Juventute  Society  at  Surabaja. 

Government  wards  may  also  be  placed  in  the  following 
establishments:  (1)  the  White  Cross  Colony  near  Salatiga, 
superintended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Emmerik;  (2)  the  Oranje 
Nassau  Institution  at  Mageland,  superintended  by  Mr.  van 
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der  Steur;  and  (3)  the  Girls'  and  Children's  Homes  at  Suka- 
bumi  of  the  above  mentioned  mission  society  at  Batavia. 

PRO  JUVENTUTE  SOCIETIES. — The  Pro  Juventute  Societies, 
founded  in  1916,  are  a  great  help  to  the  government  with 
regard  to  the  work  done  for  the  neglected  and  criminal  child. 
The  object  of  these  societies  is  to  fight  criminality  in  youthful 
persons  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  They  try  to  attain  this 
end  by  (1)  holding  meetings  to  discuss  scientific  and 
practical  problems  dealing  with  this  subject,  studying  these 
problems,  and  conducting  investigations;  (2)  lending  legal 
assistance  and  giving  advice  to  young  persons  who  have  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offense  or  are  suspected  of  it;  (3)  exercis- 
ing supervision,  giving  material  and  moral  support,  placing 
children  in  institutions  or  families,  providing  for  children 
who  have  committed  a  criminal  offense  or  are  suspected  of 
it,  and  for  those  whom  it  is  feared  will  commit  such  an  offense. 
There  are  six  Pro  Juventute  Societies  in  the  East  Indies. 
Four  of  them  have  each  a  paid  official  in  their  service,  who 
assists  the  societies  in  carrying  out  their  task,  and  two  of 
them  have  founded  an  Asylum  for  Observation.  These  Pro 
Juventute  Societies  receive  grants  from  the  government. 

GOVERNMENT  BUREAU  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  IN 
WOMEN  AND  GIRLS. — The  protective  measures  on  behalf  of 
children  form  only  part  of  the  social  task  the  government  of 
the  East  Indies  and  private  initiative  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves. Beside  these  measures,  we  must  mention  those  which 
have  been  adopted  in  our  colonies  for  the  protection  of  women. 
A  Bureau  for  this  work  was  founded  at  Batavia  in  1915.  At 
its  head  was  appointed  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Reforma- 
tories, and  by  this  means,  a  formal  connection  was  made 
between  these  two  kinds  of  social  work.  It  is  this  Bureau 
which  is  the  authority  denoted  in  Article  I  of  the  1904  Agree- 
ment of  Paris,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  all  information 
relating  to  women  and  girls  enticed  into  foreign  countries 
with  a  view  to  prostitution. 
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The  work  of  this  Bureau  is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  obliga- 
tions laid  upon  it  in  the  above  mentioned  agreement,  but  is 
extended  to  all  forms  of  exploitation  of  women  and  girls  for 
immoral  purposes,  though  the  exploitation  may  be  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  traffic  in  women. 

The  Bureau  is  the  center  from  which  emanate  all  govern- 
ment measures  for  the  suppression  of  immorality  so  far  as 
this  suppression  is  possible  without  unduly  interfering  with 
private  life.  It  forms  the  link  between  the  officers  of  the  law 
on  the  one  hand  and  private  associations  for  the  protection 
of  women  and  children  on  the  other. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  the  procedure  of  this 
Bureau  is  as  follows:  (a)  it  tries  to  gather  exhaustive  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  traffic  in  women  and  the 
methods  it  has  adopted,  by  continually  inquiring  into  news- 
paper advertisements  concerning  that  traffic;  it  also  deals 
with  coolie-crimping;  its  officials  travel  continually  in  order 
to  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  regions  where  the 
traffic  in  women  is  being  carried  on;  it  interviews  or  cor- 
responds with  all  persons  who  by  their  station  or  calling 
may  be  supposed  to  have  an  insight  into  this  social  evil; 
(b)  it  returns  the  victims  of  that  traffic  to  the  country  of 
origin;  (c)  it  draws  the  attention  of  home  and  foreign 
authorities  charged  with  fighting  the  traffic  in  women  to 
suspected  individuals;  (d)  it  intercedes  in  placing  in  estab- 
lishments girls  who  go  the  way  of  prostitution;  (e)  it  advises 
private  persons  how  to  act  in  certain  cases  against  exploita- 
tion of  girls  for  immoral  purposes;  (f)  it  exercises  super- 
vision over  associations  who,  with  grants  from  the  govern- 
ment, establish  homes  for  the  victims  of  prostitution. 

A  few  words  have  to  be  said  about  the  work  being  done 
on  behalf  of  released  prisoners.  This  work  is  not  done  by 
the  government,  but  by  a  private  society  at  Semarang,  which 
lends  aid  to  released  European  prisoners.  This  society 
receives  grants  from  the  government,  as  a  compensation  for1 
the  salary  of  a  functionary. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AND  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS. — With  regard  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  governmental  point  of  view  is  that 
the  foundation  of  orphanages,  homes  for  old,  destitute  people, 
and  other  charitable  institutions  should  originate  with  pri- 
vate initiative.  Compensations  for  costs  of  exploitation  of 
these  charities  are  granted  by  the  government. 

Among  the  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  social  destitutes,  the  Oranje  Nassau  institution  at  Mage- 
lang  should  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place.  It  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  ' '  Father  van  der  Steur, ' '  who  was  sent  to 
the  East  Indies  in  1892.  Forsaken  and  neglected  European 
children  as  well  as  Ambonese  orphans  are  received  into  this 
institution  and  Mr.  van  der  Steur  has  also  opened  it  to 
European  government  wards  and  Pro  Juventute  children. 

The  wards  remain  in  the  care  of  "Father  van  der  Steur" 
till  they  are  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  i.e.,  until  about 
their  twenty-first  year.  In  the  institution  are  a  children's, 
a  boys '  and  a  girls '  section,  this  last  one  more  specially  under 
the  supervision  of  Mrs.  van  der  Steur. 

The  number  of  wards  amounts  to  about  600.  They  attend 
the  primary  school,  and  afterwards,  in  accordance  with  their 
choice  of  a  profession,  enter  the  higher  elementary,  the  tech- 
nical or  the  culture  schools.  Those  incapable  of  attending 
the  technical  school  are  placed  in  the  workshops  of  the  royal 
engineers,  and  the  very  backward  children  in  the  tailoring 
and  shoemaking  departments  of  the  institution.  Afterwards, 
they  often  earn  their  living  as  military  tailors  or  shoemakers. 
Some  of  the  girls  become  teachers  and  others  find  situations 
in  government  offices. 

In  the  White  Cross  Colony,  superintended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
van  Emmerik,  both  adult  native  paupers  (men  and  women) 
and  impoverished  and  abandoned  native  children  are  pro- 
vided for.  The  children  get  elementary  teaching,  the  others 
occupy  themselves  with  horticulture,  cattle  rearing,  weaving, 
lace  making,  or  in  the  carpenter's  stop,  or  the  smithy. 

In  the  mission  society  at  Batavia,  the  object  is  evangeliza- 
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tion,  but  as  this  always  leads  to  what  is  poor  and  miserable, 
the  social  element  came  to  the  fore.  Beside  the  kinder- 
gartens and  the  sewing-schools  at  Batavia,  and  the  work  done 
by  the  sisters  of  charity,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  boys', 
the  girls',  and  the  children's  homes  at  Sukabumi. 

In  different  towns  in  the  East  Indies,  such  charitable 
institutions  have  been  founded  as  orphanages,  almshouses, 
homes  for  old  people,  beggars'  colonies,  and  an  asylum  for 
the  blind.  From  this,  it  appears  that  an  increasing  interest 
in  social  work  has  been  revealed  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

May  the  future  bring  a  strong  and  harmonious  cooperation 
of  government  and  private  initiative  for  the  welfare  of  social 
destitutes. 


EDITORIAL 

EARS   POLITE 

Probably  to  all  who  will  see  this  page,  sex  is  a  topic  which 
seems  not  only  necessary  to  talk  about,  but  fit  to  be  talked 
about.  The  fact  of  their  reading  a  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  at  all  comes  reasonably  near  being  proof  that  they 
do  look  at  sex  this  way,  and  are  accustomed  to  discuss  various 
aspects  of  it  with  openness  and  freedom.  The  old  taboo  is 
gone.  It  has  been  routed,  dissipated  like  darkness  by  a 
generous  light;  and  therein  we  take  pride — we  who  like  to 
think  of  ourselves  as  a  freer,  a  cleaner-minded  generation. 

Old  taboos  do  not  go  in  a  moment,  however,  nor  in  a  decade. 
Darkness  lingers  in  corners  for  a  long  time  after  the  sun  is 
up.  Thought-habits  generations  old  are  hard  to  break.  All 
of  which  means  that  on  many  subjects,  like-minded  people 
who  talk  chiefly  to  one  another  are  convinced  that  everybody 
in  the  world  thinks  as  they  do  a  long  while  before  the  facts 
would  bear  them  out. 

There  are  a  good  many  people  who  very  honestly  question 
whether  we  are  bettered  by  our  modern  candor  of  speech; 
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question  it  not  stubbornly,  or  contentiously — though  there 
are  those  too — but  sadly,  with  a  very  honest  doubt.  Looking 
about  at  the  present  generation,  and  into  the  present  genera- 
tion's floods  and  tumultuous  torrents  of  reading  matter, 
noticing  much  that  blaringly  and  rather  painfully  catches 
their  attention  in  the  present  generation's  ways  of  amusing 
itself,  they  honestly  question  whether  departing  from  old 
canons  of  decorum  and  opening  the  secrets  of  sex  to  the 
curious  interest  of  youth  have  really  resulted  well. 

Meanwhile  openness  of  discussion  spreads;  a  process  has 
started  which  is  not  likely  to  stop.  Sex  education  is  being 
steadily  adopted  into  more  schools,  recognized  by  more 
fathers  and  mothers  as  one  of  the  inescapable  responsibilities 
of  parenthood.  The  conviction  grows  that  children  and  young 
people  have  a  right  to  be  taught  in  sex  matters,  and  that  we 
must  somehow  tell  them,  early  and  frankly,  what  we  have 
come  to  call  "the  facts  of  life." 

Probably  no  one  in  this  generation  will  do  it  thoroughly 
well.  Old  taboos  do  not  indeed  go  easily.  Habits  of  thought 
once  set  in  childhood  hold  us — hold  all  of  us — far  longer  and 
more  firmly  than  we  like  to  admit.  What  seem  the  blatant 
indelicacies  and  dangerous  experimentations  of  the  present 
are  probably  the  result  we  should  have  known  we  would  have 
to  expect,  for  a  while,  from  the  clouded  and  sporadic  sex 
teaching  which  is  about  the  best  we  can  yet  do.  But  we  shall 
do  a  great  deal  better.  The  parents  and  the  teachers  of 
to-day,  the  best  of  them,  are  themselves  held  by  their  own 
childhood  ideas,  old  thoughts  which  they  do  not  believe, 
reluctances  they  disavow,  attitudes  of  the  mind  and  tenuous 
cobwebs  of  old  misapprehensions  which  their  intellects  reject 
but  which  fetter  their  freedom  none  the  less.  While  we  are 
so  handicapped,  our  teaching  is  under  inhibitions  which  make 
it  come  uncertainly  and  clouded  even  though  the  inhibition  is 
against  our  judgment  and  our  will,  even  though  it  is  without 
our  clear  consciousness. 

We  cannot  yet  stand  wholly  erect  in  the  presence  of  great 
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sanctities  we  have  insulted.  Too  many  centuries  our  race 
called  the  flesh  ignoble  and  thought  sex  inherently  unclean — 
thought  only  celibacy  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  heaven — only 
virginity  divine — only  the  soul  created  to  be  good,  and  the 
poor  body  wrapped  malignantly  around  it  for  its  perplexity 
and  its  lifelong  trial.  When  the  teachers  of  children  have 
moved  far  enough  away  from  the  thought-inheritances  of 
those  old  days  to  be  wholly  uninhibited  by  them,  then  they 
can  let  the  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  sex,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  love  and  marriage  and  parenthood  and  the  great 
creative  emotions  unfold  gradually  in  the  understanding  of 
little  children  with  the  purity  of  utter  naturalness,  and 
deepen  in  the  thoughts  of  youth  into  conceptions  of  inspiring 
beauty  and  high  obligation,  the  rich  and  joyous  heart  of 
human  life. 

We  are  still  in  a  very  early  stage  of  sex  education.  The 
way  we  think  of  it  is  still  fairly  truthfully  expressed  by  the 
phrase  above — "one  of  the  inescapable  responsibilities  of 
parenthood."  While  we  think  of  it  as  inescapable,  and  a 
duty,  we  have  not  gone  very  far,  nor  shall  we  succeed  very 
well.  Presently  we  shall  see  it,  instead,  as  one  of  the  beauti- 
fully natural  unfoldings,  like  looking  on  and  stretching  a 
hand  when  the  baby  takes  his  first  lovely,  tottery  steps  alone. 
It  will  be  like  watching  the  school  boy  explore  the  great 
universe  with  his  eager  mind  and  catch  sight  of  one  after 
another  of  grown  men's  interests — sociology,  the  great 
sciences,  the  great  arts.  It  will  be  like  the  other  illimitable 
privileges  and  happiness  of  parenthood,  like  proudly  watch- 
ing the  child  grow  into  a  man  and  stretching  a  hand  to  him 
when  he  needs  it,  rejoicing  to  stretch  it.  It  will  not  be  a  duty 
foreseen  and  deferred,  or  foreseen  and  accepted  and  accom- 
plished once  for  all,  resolutely.  It  will  be  an  exchange  of 
thoughts  between  the  children  and  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
a  gradual  coming  to  understand,  a  transmission  of  ideals,  a 
contagion  of  aspirations;  happening  nobody  knows  when  or 
how,  but  happening ;  permeating  childhood. 
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We  have  not  come  to  a  real  sex  education  yet.  We  are  still 
very  self-conscious,  very  moralizing.  We  meet  emergencies; 
we  scatter  warnings;  we  deliver  lectures.  We  are  midway, 
fettered  by  the  unforgotten  thoughts  of  the  generations 
behind  us,  bewildered  and  unsteadied  by  the  dawning 
thoughts  of  the  generation  ahead.  And  we  are  a  closely  cor- 
porate race — we  humans.  We  have  to  move  forward  together. 

All  that  we  have  ahead  is  not  to  be  arrived  at  in  a  day.  He 
who  plants  an  oak  tree  and  he  who  plants  an  idea  must  love 
the  future  more  than  the  present,  for  both  are  of  very  slow 
growth. 
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Boys  Listen  to  Talk  on  Hygiene. 

Last  year  over  10,000  high  school  boys  in  New  Jersey  heard  social 
hygiene  talks  given  by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  according  to 
a  news  item  from  the  Jersey  City  Review,  December  18,  1924,  which 
says: 

Each  year  the  State  Department  of  Health  secures  distinguished  men  and 
women  speakers  to  aid  the  staff  members  in  giving  talks  before  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 

This  year  when  the  department  announced  that  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  New  York  City  again  would  be  one  of 
its  speakers,  innumerable  requests  for  his  talks  were  made  by  various  high 
schools.  The  attendance  at  Dr.  Swan's  lectures  have  ranged  from  200  to  2400 
in  a  single  group. 

When  the  Department  of  Health  first  undertook  this  service  it  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  securing  the  permission  of  many  of  the  high  school  principals 
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to  give  these  talks,  but  the  tactful  manner  in  which  the  lectures  are  given  has 
overcome  the  opposition  of  these  principals  who  were  reluctant  to  have  the 
subject  discussed  in  any  way.  In  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  New  Jersey,  the 
superintendent  of  schools  was  unwilling  to  have  Dr.  Swan  lecture  because  the 
subject  was  covered  by  the  physical  training  directors  and  this  was  considered 
adequate.  In  order  that  the  directors  might  learn  how  Dr.  Swan  handled  his 
subject,  they  were  invited  to  attend  a  lecture  given  by  him  in  a  nearby  school. 
These  directors  were  so  impressed  by  the  able  and  conservative,  yet  forceful,  way 
in  which  Dr.  Swan  discussed  his  subject,  that  an  immediate  request  was  made 
to  have  him  speak  in  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Swan,  Dr.  Edith  Hale  Swift,  also  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  spoke  to  the  girls  in  the  high  schools  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January.  Through  the  talks  given  by  Dr.  Swift  and  Dr.  Swan, 
and  its  own  speakers,  the  State  Department  of  Health  is  able  to  extend  its 
service  to  any  high  school  in  New  Jersey. 

Syphilis  of  the  Lung. — In  an  article  on  some  of  the  pulmonary  condi- 
tions closely  resembling  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  appeared  in 
the  January,  1925,  Bulletin  of  the  City  of  Chicago  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  Dr.  Peter  S.  Winner  states  that  syphilis 
of  the  lung  is  a  rare  condition  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  very 
difficult  to  diagnose  pathologically  as  well  as  clinically.  In  2800 
post  mortems  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Osier  found  only  twelve 
cases,  and  in  eight  of  these  the  lesions  were  of  congenital  syphilis. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  syphilis  elsewhere,  and  the  Wassermann 
reaction  was  negative.  Syphilis  of  the  lung  was  observed  in  only 
two  out  of  6000  cases  of  syphilis  at  Copenhagen.  Peterson  found 
lung  lesions  in  only  11  among  88  autopsies  of  patients  who  had 
acquired  syphilis. 

' '  The  few  cases  that  simulate  tuberculosis  are  treated  as  such,  since 
the  symptoms  are  much  the  same, ' '  says  Dr.  Winner.  ' '  The  Wasser- 
mann reaction  may  help,  but  not  much,  as  the  tuberculosis  cases  may 
have  a  luetic  infection.  When  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  implanted  in 
the  syphilitic  subject,  the  course  of  tuberculosis  is  rather  favorably 
influenced,  probably  because  of  the  tendency  of  production  of  con- 
nective tissue." 

Among  9942  cases  discharged  from  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  during  the  period  1918  to  1923,  inclusive,  there  were 
293  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  with  a  positive  Wassermann, 
or  a  percentage  of  2.9.  But  two  cases  have  been  considered  as  syphilis 
of  the  lung,  the  diagnosis  of  one  of  which  was  confirmed  by  autopsy. 
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Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  Quarterly  Bulletin. — The  Quarterly  Bulletin 
for  January,  1925,  deals  principally  with  the  progress  in  the  rural 
health  demonstration  in  Cattaraugus  County  and  in  the  Syracuse 
health  demonstration  in  New  York  State.  Work  in  the  field  of 
venereal-disease  prevention  has  been  begun  in  Syracuse.  To  supple- 
ment these  two  urban  and  rural  projects,  a  Community  Health 
Council  in  the  City  of  New  York  was  organized  on  November  14,  1924, 
through  which  public  and  private  agencies  will  cooperate  in  con- 
ducting the  metropolitan  health  demonstration  which  has  been 
scheduled  in  the  Bellevue-Yorkville  district  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan. 

Reports  on  Serological  Investigations. — The  Health  Organization  of 
the  League  of  Nations  held  a  first  international  serological  conference 
at  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  London,  in  December,  1921,  to 
undertake  the  standardization  of  therapeutic  sera  and  serological 
tests.  It  was  decided  at  that  conference  to  study  the  standardization 
of  the  following  antisera:  diphtheria,  tetanus,  meningococcus, 
pneumococcus,  and  dysentery.  It  was  also  decided  to  make  com- 
parative studies  of  the  various  methods  of  the  serum  diagnosis  of 
syphilis.  After  the  second  conference  in  Paris,  November,  1922, 
there  was  published  the  volume,  Reports  on  Serological  Investigations 
Presented  to  the  Second  International  Conference  on  the  Standardi- 
zation of  Sera  and  Serological  Tests  Held  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
in  Paris  in  November,  1922. 

With  regard  to  the  serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  it  was  decided  at 
the  1921  conference  to  undertake  comparative  examinations  of  the 
Wassermann,  Sachs-Georgi,  Meinicke  (Third  Modification),  and  the 
Sigma  Reaction  of  Dreyer  and  Ward.  All  investigations  had  to  con- 
tain the  following  points  of  information  in  connection  with  each 
method:  reliability  of  the  method,  complexity  of  technique,  relative 
consumption  of  time  and  expense,  ease  and  accuracy  with  which 
the  reaction  could  be  observed,  percentage  of  dubious  results,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  method  yielded  quantitative  results.  Com- 
parative investigations  of  the  above  serological  methods  were  carried 
out  by  the  Medical  Eesearch  Council,  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Brus- 
sels, the  State  Epidemiological  Institute  of  Warsaw,  the  Institute 
of  Experimental  Pathology  of  Frankfurt,  the  Cancer  Research 
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Institute  of  Heidelberg,  the  Pathological  Institute  of  Oxford,  the 
Serological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  the  Danish 
State  Serum  Institute.  Dr.  Th.  Madsen,  Director  of  the  State  Serum 
Institute  of  Denmark  and  Chairman  of  the  Health  Section  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 

The  reports  of  these  investigations  as  presented  at  the  second 
international  conference,  while  not  definitely  favoring  any  single 
method,  bring  out  the  importance  of  international  research  in  this 
field.  These  studies  are  being  continued  and  they  are  expected  to 
yield  valuable  information  as  to  the  superiority  of  any  one  method 
or  group  of  methods. 

J.  W.  Holloway,  Jr.,  Goes  to  Chicago. — After  nearly  four  years  of 
service  with  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Public  Health,  Division  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  J.  W.  Holloway,  Jr., 
resigned  on  January  15th,  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties  in  Chicago 
with  the  Bureau  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Legislation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  with  headquarters  at  535  North  Dearborn  Street. 
Many  of  the  interesting  publicity  experiments  carried  on  in  the 
social  hygiene  work  of  Tennessee  have  been  credited  to  Mr.  Holloway 's 
originality. 

Birth  Registration  in  North  Dakota. — North  Dakota,  having  improved 
its  birth  registration  so  that  it  is  now  90  per  cent  complete,  has  been 
admitted  to  the  birth-registration  area  of  the  United  States.  This 
area  now  includes  32  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Venereal  Disease  Reports  in  Illinois. — The  seriousness  of  the  social 
hygiene  problem  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  reports 
of  all  notifiable  diseases  received  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Health  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  were  of  venereal 
diseases,  says  the  Illinois  Health  News  of  December,  1924.  The  total 
number  of  morbidity  reports  received  was  145,346.  The  number  of 
cases  of  the  venereal  diseases  reported  was  29,241.  Regarded  as  a 
group,  the  reported  incidence  of  the  venereal  diseases  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  notifiable  disease.  Regarded  separately, 
the  reported  incidence  of  gonorrhea  was  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
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measles.  The  number  of  reported  cases  of  syphilis  stood  eighth  from 
the  top  among  the  diseases  with  the  highest  incidence  and  exceeded 
diphtheria  and  whooping  cough. 

That  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease  is  large  and  widespread 
is  indicated  by  these  figures  and  by  the  fact  that  12  counties  made 
no  report  and  32  counties  reported  less  than  10  cases  each.  Also,  11 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  population  reported  a  total  of  only  29  cases 
of  venereal  disease  during  the  year,  four  of  these  cities  reporting 
no  cases  whatever. 

A  check  of  the  physicians  who  have  reported  during  the  year 
brings  out  the  same  conclusion.  Many  doctors  throughout  the  state 
have  made  no  reports  of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  improbable  that  a 
physician  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  would  not  see 
a  single  case  of  venereal  disease  during  the  year,  and  it  is  still  more 
improbable  that  11  cities  with  a  total  population  of  250,000  would 
have  but  29  cases  of  venereal  disease  within  a  period  of  12  months. 

These  facts  have  impressed  the  state  health  authorities  with  the 
need  for  a  more  efficient  system  for  securing  venereal-disease  case 
reports,  and  vigorous  steps  will  probably  be  taken  soon  in  that 
direction. 

Mothers'  Pensions. — Figures  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Child  Welfare  show  that  mothers  can  give  children 
good  care  more  economically  than  can  institutions.  In  1923,  this 
Board  cared  for  approximately  23,000  children  and  8500  widows  in 
their  own  homes  at  a  cost  of  $4,527,106.  During  the  same  year  the 
city  paid  $4,032,700  to  provide  for  13,690  children  in  institutions. 
Thus  it  cost  New  York  $15.00  a  month  to  care  for  a  child  in  its 
mother 's  home  and  $28.40  a  month  to  care  for  a  child  in  an  institution. 

Buffalo  Studies  its  Infant  and  Maternal  Deaths. — The  Buffalo  Founda- 
tion has  issued  a  report  of  the  infant  mortality  study,  City  of  Buffalo, 
1922-1923.  The  study  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  City 
Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  and  was  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
Department  of  Health  records  for  1922  and  1923.  The  findings 
were  reviewed  before  a  group  of  physicians,  Buffalo's  obstetricians, 
and  pediatricians.  One  fact  brought  out  in  the  study  as  published 
in  the  Foundation  Forum,  October-November,  1924,  was  the  wide 
variation  in  the  death  rates  for  babies  in  the  different  wards  of  the 
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city,  four  of  the  27  wards  having  under  60  deaths  per  1000  live 
births,  and  three  wards  having  over  131  deaths  per  1000  live  births. 
Knowing  now  where  the  problem  is  most  serious,  the  delegates  of  the 
Division  on  Health  and  of  the  Council  as  a  whole  have  endorsed  the 
proposed  plan  of  attacking  the  high  infant  mortality  in  certain 
wards  of  the  city. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  children  of  the  unmarried 
mothers  are  exposed  to  a  higher  mortality  rate  than  other  children. 
Two  per  cent  of  all  live  births  in  Buffalo  were  reported  as  illegitimate 
in  1922  and  1923,  practically  the  same  as  the  record  of  previous  years. 
With  the  registered  live  births  reported  as  illegitimate  numbering 
233  in  1922  and  252  in  1923,  a  total  of  485,  and  with  death  certificates 
indicating  at  least  55  deaths  under  one  year  of  age  among  these 
children,  the  infant  mortality  rate  may  be  figured  as  at  least  113.4 
per  1000.  In  view  of  probable  inaccuracies  in  registration  in  respect 
to  illegitimacy  and  other  factors,  this  is  undoubtedly  an  underesti- 
mate of  the  rate  in  this  group.  The  more  or  less  uniform  record  of  the 
different  wards  in  the  city  indicates  that  the  illegitimacy  problem 
manifests  itself  in  a  fairly  regular  course,  subject  to  certain  modifi- 
cations in  customs,  social  conditions,  and  social  action.  In  the  Sixth 
Ward  the  explanation  for  the  higher  percentage  of  deaths  of  illegiti- 
mate children  was  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  to  colored 
mothers. 

The  study  reveals,  in  general,  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
the  deaths  of  infants.  The  majority  of  deaths  were  not  among  chil- 
dren of  foreign-born  mothers,  and  the  high  mortality  rate  was  not 
due  to  the  midwife.  The  city 's  infant  mortality  has  been  higher  than 
in  other  large  cities ;  too  many  babies  have  been  dying  in  the  practice 
of  physicians,  and  the  hospital  rates  under  one  day  and  one  week  of 
age  average  higher  than  the  city-wide  rate.  That  the  Department 
of  Health  will  receive  all  possible  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
infant  mortality  seems  assured  as  a  result  of  the  more  widespread 
understanding  of  the  infant  mortality  problem  made  possible  through 
this  study. 

Massachusetts  Child  Welfare  Conference. — At  the  conference  held  in 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  January  29,  1925,  by  the  Massachusetts 
Child  Welfare  Association,  Miss  Frances  B.  Mayer,  social  worker, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health, 
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spoke  on  venereal  disease,  under  the  section  of  preventive  health  work 
for  children.  The  place  of  foster-home  care  for  the  dependent  child 
was  discussed  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  Miss  Esther 
O'Neil,  Fall  River  policewoman,  talked  on  protection  under  the 
general  subject  of  girls'  welfare  work  in  Fall  River. 

Sixth  International  Neo-Malthusian  and  Birth  Control  Conference. — 
This  conference  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  March  25th  to  31st, 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Birth 
Control  League.  The  program  as  announced  by  the  League  will  deal 
with  problems  bearing  on  birth  control  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sociology,  economics,  ethics,  eugenics,  biology,  psychology,  law,  and 
private  and  public  health,  and  the  conference  will  hold  a  mass  meet- 
ing, open  to  the  general  public,  on  the  evening  of  March  30th.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Program  Committee  are  Professors  L.  J.  Cole,  Edward  W. 
East,  W.  F.  Ogburn,  and  Raymond  Pearl,  President  C.  C.  Little,  and 
Dr.  Adolph  Meyer. 

The  Eelease  of  Creative  Energy  in  the  Child. — This  is  the  subject  of 
the  Third  International  Conference  of  the  New  Education  Fellowship, 
which  will  be  held  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  from  August  1  to  14, 
1925,  and  which  will  be  addressed  by  educators  from  Switzerland, 
Germany,  India,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  other 
countries. 

The  aim  of  the  promoters  of  this  Conference,  according  to  their 
announcement,  is  to  discover  and  to  disseminate  the  most  ideal 
methods  of  education,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  will  not  only 
be  helping  the  child  to  develop  its  own  capacities  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  efficiency,  but  also  that  they  will  be  employing  the 
only  possible  means  of  producing  the  best  type  of  future  citizen — 
citizen  of  his  country  and  the  world. 

Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South  America. — An  international  gath- 
ering will  take  place  at  Montevideo,  March  27th  to  April  8th,  at  the 
Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South  America,  which  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  preparation,  twelve  commissions  have  been  working  for  more 
than  a  year  on  reports  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  a  basis  of 
its  discussions.  These  reports  deal  with:  (1)  Unoccupied  fields  of 
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service;  (2)  Indians  of  South  America;  (3)  education;  (4)  evangel- 
ism; (5)  social  movements  in  South  America;  (6)  health  ministry; 
(7)  the  church  in  the  community;  (8)  religious  education;  (9) 
literature;  (10)  relations  between  foreign  and  national  workers; 
(11)  special  religious  problems;  and  (12)  cooperation  and  unity. 

So  many  religious  leaders,  educators,  and  social  workers  are  plan- 
ning to  attend  the  Congress  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  follow  the 
original  plan  to  limit  the  attendance  to  100  South  Americans  and  100 
from  outside  the  continent. 

A  noted  South  American  educator  said  recently  that  he  believed 
that  the  Congress,  if  directed  rightly,  had  a  peculiar  opportunity 
at  this  most  propitious  time  to  unite  the  new  forces  now  arising,  in 
a  call  to  the  whole  continent  for  a  turning  from  the  material  to  a 
fresh  emphasis  on  the  spiritual.  "Certainly  it  ought  to  mean  much, 
for  all  concerned,  to  have  noted  representatives  of  English-speaking 
America  and  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese-speaking  America,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  spiritual  leaders  from  Europe,  confer  for 
some  two  weeks  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  to  discuss  how  the  great 
materialistic  emphasis  noted  in  all  modern  life  can  be  overcome  by 
the  emphasis  on  the  teachings  of  Christ. ' ' 

The  social  hygiene  movement  also  takes  an  important  place  in  the 
educational  aspects  of  this  Congress,  and  the  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  educational 
conference  which  convenes  for  three  days.  Dr.  Max  J.  Exner  has 
been  delegated  to  attend  the  Congress  and  afterward  to  visit  a  number 
of  other  South  American  countries,  meeting  in  regional  conferences 
and  discussing  social  hygiene  and  sex  education. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

The  Department  of  Educational  Measures  has  been  conducting 
considerable  field  work  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr.  Franklin  0. 
Nichols  spent  the  month  of  January  in  Florida  on  a  lecture  tour  of 
the  Negro  Colleges  in  Jacksonville,  Daytona,  St.  Augustine,  and 
Tallahassee,  where,  as  is  being  done  in  other  southern  states,  he  is 
bringing  the  study  of  social  hygiene  and  sex  education  before  the 
colleges.  On  February  20th,  he  participated  in  an  institute  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Atlanta  School  of 
Social  Work.  From  there  he  went  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
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to  lecture  at  Benedict  College,  and  to  Orangeburg,  to  lecture  at  Claflin 
University. 

At  the  same  time,  in  cooperation  with  the  Southern  Region  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan  made 
an  extensive  lecture  tour  addressing  colleges  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

•  *;.•..• 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  held  in  Philadelphia,  January  6  to  8,  1925, 
Mr.  Newell  W.  Edson  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
was  appointed  associate  chairman  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Committee. 
The  National  Congress  has  planned  an  extensive  social  hygiene  pro- 
gram for  1925,  and  the  Association  is  cooperating  in  its  carrying  out. 

*  #     *     # 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Janu- 
ary 17th.  Important  conferences  took  place  during  the  morning 
and  about  100  members  and  guests  gathered  for  the  luncheon  and 
afternoon  sessions  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
President,  presided  and  called  for  brief  discussions  on  social  hygiene 
topics.  The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  made  their  reports 
and  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  President  read  telegraphic  mes- 
sages of  greeting  from  Honorary  President,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  from 
former  President,  A.  W.  Harris,  and  from  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  executives  of  local  organizations.  The  same  general 
officers  were  reflected  for  the  year  1925,  as  follows :  Honorary  Presi- 
dent, Charles  W.  Eliot;  President,  Edward  L.  Keyes,  M.D. ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  Roscoe  Pound,  Watson  S.  Rankin, 
M.D.,  and  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  M.D. ;  Treasurer,  Donald  R.  Hooker, 
M.D.  President  Keyes  then  called  upon  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
who  talked  on  "The  Future  of  the  Association"  after  which  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

#  *     *     * 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements,  Dr.  Max  J. 
Exner,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures,  will 
attend  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South  America.  Dr.  Exner 
sailed  on  February  28th  for  Montevideo  where  the  Congress  will 
take  place  from  March  27th  to  April  8th  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America.  A  special  educational 
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conference  will  be  conducted  for  three  days  preceding  the  general 
convening  of  the  Congress,  in  which  prominent  South  American  and 
North  American  educators  will  study  the  educational  problems  as 
related  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  continent.  Following  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Exner  with  a  number  of  other  educational  experts  will  visit  the 
various  countries  of  South  America  meeting  in  regional  conferences 
and  studying  educational  conditions.  In  addition  to  his  addresses  in 
Montevideo,  Dr.  Exner  is  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  conferences  to  be 
held  in  Lima,  Peru;  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  Chile;  and  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  before  returning  to  New  York  about  May  18th. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

How  FOSTER  CHILDREN  TURN  OUT.  A  Study  by  the  State  Charities 
Aid  Association,  made  under  the  direction  of  Sophie  Van  Senden 
Theis.  New  York:  Publication  No.  165,  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  1924.  239  p.  $1.00. 

What  becomes  of  the  orphan  or  foundling  who  is  placed  with 
foster  parents?  The  question  has  long  been  answered  on  the  basis 
of  guesswork  or  pious  hope.  No  one  really  knew.  The  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association  has  taken  an  important  step  in  looking  up  and 
publishing  the  records  of  910  children  whom  it  has  placed  in  homes 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Briefly,  it  reports  that  six  out  of  every  eight  have  "made  good" 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  at  least  been  able  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence  and  live  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  their  own  communities.  The  seventh  has  turned  out 
to  be  incapable  but  "harmless";  the  eighth  has  proved  to  be  definitely 
bad. 

Although  three-fourths  of  the  foundlings  are  reported  to  be 
reasonably  good  citizens,  this  fact  is  not  quite  so  encouraging  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight  to  the  family  which  contemplates  taking  in  or 
adopting  a  child  (only  269  of  the  children  in  this  group  were  legally 
adopted) ;  for  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  successful  ones  had  to  go 
through  two  or  three  homes  before  they  found  one  in  which  they 
could  live  "satisfactorily."  There  were  1621  homes  used  for  the 
910  children.  In  only  60  per  cent  of  the  homes  did  the  children 
turn  out  satisfactorily.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  family  contemplat- 
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ing  taking  in  a  foundling  may  consider  that  it  has  a  little  better 
than  an  even  chance  to  have  the  experiment  result  favorably. 

The  background  of  the  foundlings,  so  far  as  known,  the  character 
of  the  homes  into  which  they  were  taken,  and  the  character  of  the 
relationship  established — all  these  and  kindred  facts  were  diligently 
compiled  by  a  corps  of  16  field  workers  and  analyzed  elaborately  and 
painstakingly,  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  understanding  of 
the  factors  which  make  for  success  or  failure  in  the  placing  of 
foster  children. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  seem  to  point  is  that  the  success 
of  a  foster  child  in  demonstrating  himself  as  capable  bears  no  marked 
relation  to  the  kind  of  background  he  had  in  his  original  home,  or 
to  the  kind  of  foster  home  he  was  put  in.  A  child  from  a  bad  family, 
put  into  a  bad  foster  home,  is  about  as  likely  to  succeed  in  the  world 
as  is  one  from  a  good  family  put  into  a  good  foster  home ! 

Obviously,  this  is  proving  a  good  deal.  It  challenges  a  careful 
examination  of  the  methods  by  which  the  study  was  made. 

The  difficulties  involved  in  such  a  study  are  enormous.  The  chil- 
dren are  a  heterogeneous  lot,  including  all  races  (even  a  few 
Negroes) ;  they  are  scattered  over  a  number  of  states,  during  a 
period  of  25  years;  they  came  into  the  Association's  care,  in  the 
first  place,  in  the  most  various  ways — some  of  them  left  on  door- 
steps, others  through  the  juvenile  court,  and  so  on.  In  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  the  Association  has  made  an  investigation  which  is 
almost  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  sort  that  has 
ever  been  done,  and  any  criticism  of  its  success  must  not  overlook 
this  fact.  Nevertheless,  there  are  plenty  of  drawbacks  that  could 
not  be  overcome.  The  information  about  the  children  and  their 
original  and  foster  homes  was  collected  by  field  workers,  each  of 
whom  had  a  slightly  different  idea  of  the  importance  of  certain  facts ; 
these  field  workers  were  in  turn  obliged  to  rely  largely  on  the 
opinions  given  them  by  all  sorts  of  informants,  many  of  them  preju- 
diced one  way  or  the  other.  Uniformity  in  standards  could  not  be 
expected. 

The  result  is  a  looseness  of  expression  that  may  sometimes  be  fatal. 
There  are  numerous  children,  both  of  whose  parents  are  described  as 
"mentally  inferior."  I  believe  most  readers  of  sociological  literature 
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would  suppose  that  this  was  more  or  less  equivalent  to  "feeble- 
minded," although  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  nowhere  defined  in 
the  report.  Yet  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  children,  both  of  whose 
parents  are  rated  as  "mentally  inferior,"  are,  themselves,  rated  as 
"capable";  one  of  them  has  become  a  school  teacher,  and  so  on.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  term  "mentally  inferior"  has  been  used  without 
any  precise  meaning  attached  to  it.  It  would  be  both  easy  and  un- 
profitable to  multiply  illustrations  of  such  defects  in  the  study; 
defects  that  are  at  present  probably  inseparable  from  any  such  study. 
They  do  show,  however,  that  the  findings  of  the  report  must  be 
received  cautiously,  and  its  authors  would  be  the  first  to  insist  on  this. 

If  the  ancestry  of  the  child,  its  original  home  surroundings,  and 
its  foster  home  surroundings  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  way 
a  foster  child  develops,  what  explanation  is  left  for  the  differences 
in  results  ?  Why  do  some  turn  out  better  than  others  ? 

The  explanation  apparently  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  report 
is  that  early  placing  and  sympathy  in  the  foster  relationship  are 
what  count.  To  some  extent,  these  are  probably  different  aspects 
of  the  same  thing.  A  child  taken  very  early  in  his  life  has  a  better 
chance  to  develop  a  sympathetic  relationship  with  his  foster  parents. 
Important  as  this  emotional  attitude  is  during  the  first  few  years 
of  the  child's  life,  many  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
whole  story.  There  are  scattered  through  the  report  numerous  signifi- 
cant facts  that  suggest  something  more.  In  many  instances,  two  or 
more  children  from  the  same  family  were  taken  by  the  Association, 
and  it  is  found  that  in  more  than  40  per  cent  of  such  cases  the 
brothers  and  sisters  turned  out  differently,  sometimes  to  an  extreme 
degree,  although  they  were  all  in  apparently  favorable  surroundings. 

This  and  similar  facts  point  strongly  to  the  importance  of  innate 
differences  in  the  children,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  large  group 
of  children,  among  whom  these  hereditary  differences  could  be 
studied  by  more  exact  methods,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  such 
differences  would  be  found  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  subsequent 
careers  of  the  children. 

The  report  is  full  of  interesting  suggestions,  which  can  not  even 
be  mentioned  here.  It  appears,  for  instance,  that  a  child  benefits 
more  by  being  left  in  his  own  home,  even  if  the  home  be  thoroughly 
bad,  than  he  does  if  entrusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  orphan 
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asylum  or  other  impersonal  institution.  For  all  those  who  are  in 
any  way  concerned  with  either  the  theory  or  practice  of  child-plac- 
ing, this  book  must  for  a  long  time  be  the  documentary  foundation. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

COACHELLA,    CALIFORNIA. 

WHOLESOME  CHILDHOOD.    By  Ernest  R.  Groves  and  Gladys  Hoagland 
Groves.     Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin    Company,  1924.     176   p. 

<tk1  7^ 

vJ-' '  9* 

The  book  aims  "to  handle  child  training  in  the  same  way  that  the 
physical  problems  of  childhood  have  been  so  well  treated  by  books 
on  the  physical  care  of  children."  The  table  of  contents  would  lead 
me  to  think  that  life  was  a  series  of  periods  from  which  one  jumped 
every  so  often,  but  fortunately  the  book,  itself,  does  not  show  any 
such  jerky  progress,  but  the  gradual  development.  We  recommend 
that  the  table  of  contents  be  omitted.  The  book  is  readable  and 
practical  and  contains  some  very  good  advice. 

The  social  hygienist  will  be  interested  in  the  paragraph:  "Let  no 
parent  accuse  a  child  of  masturbation,  lest  he  suggest  it.  When  he 
is  sure  that  it  does  occur,  the  parent's  sole  duty  is  to  summon  hia 
own  wholesomeness  of  outlook,  and  speak  gently  to  the  child,  telling 
him  that  he  will  be  happier  in  the  long  run  if  he  breaks  off  this 
childish  habit  at  its  very  beginning.  There  must  be  no  slightest 
suggestion  of  fear,  no  statement  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  child's 
act,  nor  any  morbid  description  of  its  supposed  effects. ' ' 

The  reviewer  resents  the  authors'  attitude  toward  the  only  child. 
Too  often  do  they  refer  to  the  only  child  and  the  sickly  child  in  the 
.same  sentence ! 

Readers  should  be  reminded  (and  perhaps  the  authors,  too,)  that 
parents  are  adults  in  a  community  as  well  as  fathers  and  mothers  to 
their  children.  It  is  for  the  good  of  their  children  that  they  be  good 
citizens  in  the  community  as  well  as  good  parents  in  the  home. 
Readers  crave  books  on  special  subjects — babies,  advertising,  etc. — 
.and  this  book  will  be  acceptable  as  such. 

EDITH  MULHALL  ACHILLES. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 
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BRIEFER  COMMENT 

INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN.  Combined  third  and  fourth  annual  reports 
of  the  seventh  quinquennial  period,  1922-1924.  Compiled  by  Fru  Anna 
Backer,  Hon.  Corresponding  Secretary.  474  p. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  POLICEWOMAN'S 
MOVEMENT  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

SABINA  MARSHALL 
Executive  Secretary,   The  Women's  Protective  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

During  the  years  1915  and  1916  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
began  to  realize  the  need  for  women  officers  in  the  Police 
Department  to  deal  with  girl  and  women  cases  occurring  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  police  work.  An  acute  situation  came 
about  with  the  closing  of  the  segregated  district,  and  the 
aftermath  brought  out  the  need  of  policewomen's  work  and 
prevention  of  deplorable  moral  conditions.  The  history  of 
this  movement  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  growth  of  the 
Women's  Protective  Association  in  Cleveland  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace  any  definite  development  by  itself  as  the  move- 
ment was  fostered  by  this  organization,  which  blazed  the  trail 
and  for  nine  years  continued  unceasingly  through  its  Board 
of  Directors  to  perform  the  service  needed  and  to  keep  the 
necessity  of  this  public  function  before  church,  civic,  and 
social  clubs,  and  public  officials. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915  there  were  two  men  probation 
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officers  in  the  Municipal  Court  who  handled  all  girl  cases  as 
well  as  men  cases  for  investigation  and  probationary  care. 
Three  jail  matrons,  on  regular  shifts,  cared  for  the  women's 
part  of  the  City  Jail.  There  were  no  women  officers  at  that 
time  in  either  the  Court  or  in  the  Police  Department,  but  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  change,  as  vice  conditions  had  been 
exposed,  the  segregated  district  abolished,  and  the  city  was 
interested  in  bettering  moral  conditions. 

Prior  to  1910,  Tom  L.  Johnson  was  Mayor  and  maintained 
the  policy  of  repression  of  vice.  This  was  followed  by  an 
anti-reform  administration  when  there  was  little  attempt  at 
the  regulation  of  vice,  and  for  a  few  years  following  Cleve- 
land had  a  wide  open  district  of  segregated  vice.  In  1912 
Newton  D.  Baker,  late  Secretary  of  War,  became  Mayor, 
and  held  to  the  policy  of  suppression,  and  finally  in  the  spring 
of  1915  entirely  abolished  the  segregated  district. 

Mr.  Baker  has  written  the  following  letter : 

January  14,  1925. 

The  Women's  Protective  Association, 
320  Electric  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Miss  Marshall: 

The  matters  about  which  you  inquire  I  am  afraid  lie  in  my  mind 
in  a  very  general  way.  Certainly  I  have  no  documents  or  papers 
at  hand  which  will  enable  me  to  speak  accurately  with  regard  to 
dates  or  other  figures. 

During  his  mayoralty  Tom  L.  Johnson  introduced  a  practice  of 
gradual  restriction  upon  disorderly  houses.  Prior  to  his  accession, 
the  practice  here  had  been  to  have  periodical  raids  upon  the  inmates 
in  such  places,  but  no  other  effort  at  their  control  was  made.  Mr. 
Johnson,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Kohler,  then  Chief  of  Police, 
made,  from  time  to  time,  restrictions  which  tended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  disorderly  houses  and  remove  gradually  their  worst 
features.  The  most  important  of  these  restrictions  was  the  pro- 
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hibition  of  the  maintenance  of  any  such  place  in  connection  with  a 
saloon  or  place  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Whenever  this 
restriction  was  violated  after  it  was  made,  Mr.  Johnson  caused  a 
uniformed  patrolman  to  be  stationed  outside  of  the  house,  who  took 
the  names  of  all  persons  entering,  and  warned  all  such  persons  of 
the  character  of  the  place  and  that  it  had  police  disapproval.  As 
a  consequence,  the  connection  between  the  saloon  and  the  disorderly 
houses  was  quite  definitely  broken  up  and  a  large  number  of  such 
houses  went  out  of  existence. 

When  I  came  to  be  Mayor,  a  police  census  showed  two  or  three 
hundred  of  such  houses  still  in  existence,  known  to  the  police  and 
largely  operated  in  a  so-called  segregated  district.  After  a  very  full 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  which  I  heard  arguments  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  policy  involved,  I  decided  to  close  the  district.  This 
I  did,  and  my  understanding  is  that  it  has  never  been  reopened, 
although  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain  amount  of  police  tolerance 
has  been  extended,  which  was  not  permitted  while  I  still  remained 
Mayor.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  that  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  closing  of  the  segregated  district  was  not  an  easy  one.  Per- 
sonally I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  action  was  wise,  but  at 
the  time  it  was  taken,  and  I  suspect  even  now,  many  excellent  people 
took  a  different  view. 

I  do  not  recall  the  question  of  policewomen  arising  during  the 
time  I  was  Mayor,  but  the  movement  for  policewomen  may  in  some 
part  be  a  consequence  of  the  decisions  which  we  did  take  in  those 
days  of  increasing  repression  and  final  abolition  of  the  segregated 
district. 

Cordially  yours, 

NEWTON  D.  BAKER. 

During  these  years  the  question  of  vice  in  Cleveland  was 
publicly  under  discussion,  and  that  the  Federation  of 
Churches  and  other  public  spirited  citizens  were  actively 
interested  in  the  closing  of  the  vice  district  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  dance  hall  conditions  is  shown  by  the 
excerpt  from  a  letter  following : 

Dance  hall  conditions  in  Cleveland  prior  to  1912  were  most  deplor- 
able. The  churches  took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  which 
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showed  things  up  and  cleared  things  up  and  resulted  in  a  city  ordi- 
nance covering  this  field. 

The  Federated  Churches  did  its  biggest  piece  of  work,  however, 
with  the  segregated  vice  district.  We  made  the  survey  whose  find- 
ings convinced  Mr.  Baker,  then  Mayor,  that  the  city  should  rid  itself 
of  this  pest. 

While  the  question  of  policewomen  did  not  come  up  in  either  of 
these  studies,  yet  as  I  look  back  it  does  seem  to  me  that  conditions 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  bad  if  we  had  had  policewomen  at 
that  time  and  the  evil  would  have  been  remedied  long  before. 

The  question  of  the  supervision  of  dance  halls  prior  to 
1911  was  handled  by  patrolmen  as  a  regular  duty  and  it 
received  no  special  attention.  Following  this  time  a  volun- 
tary committee  was  appointed  and  a  survey  of  dance  halls 
was  made  resulting  in  the  deputizing  of  a  man  to  inspect 
dance  halls.  His  salary  was  paid  from  city  funds.  The  com- 
mittee at  that  time  believed  it  was  advantageous  for  dance- 
hall  supervision  to  be  maintained  separately  from  the  Police 
Department,  but  under  a  new  administration  in  1916  the 
policy  was  changed  and  a  separate  department  was  estab- 
lished within  the  Division  of  Police,  directed  by  a  patrolman 
and  detailed  to  special  duty.  This  director  was  called 
Inspector  of  Dance  Halls,  and  his  duty  since  that  time  has 
been  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  dance  halls  and  the 
granting  of  permits.  He  has  police  powers  and  deputizes 
civilians  to  carry  out  the  work  of  his  department. 

Although  the  development  of  supervision  of  dance  halls 
in  Cleveland  was  not  directly  related  to  the  development  of 
the  Policewoman's  Movement,  it  has  had  an  indirect  influ- 
ence through  a  specialized  department  and  has  functioned 
under  a  uniform  policy  of  regulation.  Likewise,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  woman  during  Mr.  Baker's  mayoralty  to  the  Board 
of  Health  as  head  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  with  thirty  sani- 
tary policemen  under  her  direction  was  a  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  women's  work  in  public  departments. 

With  the  change  of  conditions  in  the  city  and  an  awakened 
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public  conscience  it  was  quite  natural  that  prevention  became 
the  byword.  The  need  of  work  with  women  and  girls  at  the 
Central  Police  Station  was  outstanding.  This  included  the 
problem  of  housing  all  women  and  girls  over  night  who  were 
brought  into  the  Police  Department  for  investigation  and 
held  for  court  hearing.  Others  were  released  on  waivers  used 
in  "golden  ruling,"  a  copy  of  one  of  which  is  as  follows: 

P.  D.  No.  15 

Precinct  No ,  192 

To  the  Chief  of  Police, 

City  of  Cleveland: 

Having  been  arrested  for , 

I  hereby  admit  my  guilt  of  the  violation  charged  against  me  and  I 
request  that  I  be  immediately  released  from  custody  without  being 
held  for  trial,  that  no  affidavit  be  filed  or  warrant  issued  against  me. 

I  sign  this  release  of  my  own  free  will  and  under  no  duress. 
In  the  presence  of 

Sign  here   

Address 

The  interest  aroused  in  public  spirited  men  and  women 
for  better  conditions  and  more  thorough  social  investigation 
of  girls  and  women  arrested,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
a  trained  woman  social  worker  who  was  placed  at  the  Central 
Police  Station  to  study  the  police  problem  of  women  and 
girls.  This  step  was  with  the  consent  of  the  judges  of  the 
Municipal  Court  and  the  Chief  of  Police.  She  was  appointed 
probation  officer  for  six  months  and  her  salary  was  met  by 
private  funds.  Because  of  the  recent  closing  of  the  vice 
district,  for  a  short  time  most  of  the  work  covered  actual 
court  and  probation  work  with  young  women  who  had  form- 
erly been  habitues  of  the  segregated  district  as  professional 
prostitutes  and  drug  addicts.  From  this  intimate  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  situation  it  was  realized  that  a  greater 
need  existed  in  the  city  for  preventive  and  protective  work 
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with  girls  before  court  action.  Many  young  girls  were  being 
brought  in  by  the  police  for  investigation  and  released  during 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night  on  the  signing  of  a  waiver. 
An  extract  from  the  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  1920, 
describes  the  " golden  rule"  method,  as  follows: 

A  woman  to  be  charged  with  the  offense  of  being  a  common  prosti- 
tute must  have  been  arrested  before.  The  so-called  "golden  rule" 
method  of  handling  these  cases  is  to  have  the  girl  sign  a  confession 
when  arrested,  promising  to  refrain  from  further  delinquency,  after 
which  she  is  given  a  warning  or  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Pro- 
tective Association.  The  Association  maintains  Sterling  House  for 
the  detention  of  girls  in  their  charge. 

The  " golden  rule"  policy  of  the  Police  Department 
practiced  in  Cleveland  has  a  very  definite  bearing  on  police 
work  with  girls  and  women  for  a  release  was  given  frequently 
after  arrest,  with  slight  investigation  and  verification  of  facts 
or  hearing  of  court  evidence.  In  1916  a  Vice  Bureau  was 
established  with  a  lieutenant  at  the  head,  and  thirty  men 
officers.  To  this  Bureau  all  the  vice  cases  were  referred  for 
investigation  and  the  securing  of  evidence.  Question  of 
release  of  the  defendant  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  lieu- 
tenant after  hearing  the  facts,  and  a  record  of  the  release 
was  made  in  the  ''golden  rule"  book.  The  signing  of  a 
waiver  released  her  from  court  hearing.  Refusal  to  sign  the 
waiver  resulted  in  the  case  being  held  for  court,  if  there  was 
sufficient  evidence.  It  was  learned  that  hundreds  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  who  needed  not 
only  the  warning  which  was  administered,  but  investigation 
and  social  treatment,  were  handled  in  this  manner  by  the 
Vice  Bureau.  Although  many  juveniles  were  being  released 
with  a  warning,  some  were  sent  directly  to  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home  to  be  held  for  court.  Ages  as  given  were  not  veri- 
fied, and  it  was  a  frequent  custom  for  a  girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  to  place  her  age  beyond  the  Juvenile  Court  age 
with  the  hope  of  a  "golden  rule"  release. 
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During  these  years  the  Juvenile  Court  was  the  only  social- 
ized court  in  Cleveland  functioning  along  modern  methods 
of  investigation  and  probationary  treatment.  It  was  founded 
in  1901  and  operated  with  both  men  and  women  probation 
officers.  A  small  percentage  of  girl  cases  handled  were 
unofficial,  but  the  work  dealt  mostly  with  official  cases  coming 
before  the  judge.  Through  the  Juvenile  Court  the  public 
appreciated  the  service  of  women  probation  officers  and  the 
need  of  women  workers  to  deal  with  cases  of  older  girls  and 
young  women.  The  Juvenile  judge,  three  men,  and  one 
woman,  socially  minded  and  interested  in  civic  affairs,  were 
instrumental  in  bringing  this  specialized  need  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  who  welcomed  the  suggestion  of  having  a  social  worker 
deal  with  police  problems  presented  by  girls  and  women 
arrested.  The  Chief  of  Police  and  his  successors  have  given 
their  hearty  cooperation.  In  several  of  their  annual  reports 
policewomen  were  recommended.  The  delay  in  obtaining 
policewomen  was  because  of  public  opinion  as  manifested  in 
the  City  Council  and  the  City  Administration.  The  Police 
Department  on  the  whole  was  favorable.  The  Safety 
Directors,  with  the  exception  of  the  present  one,  were 
apathetic  in  their  attitude  towards  this  movement. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1915  several  men  and  women 
sponsored  the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  committee 
of  women  was  formed  who  for  two  weeks  attended  court 
hearings  daily  and  were  convinced  of  the  need  of  women  pro- 
bation officers  in  court  and  on  the  Police  Department.  In 
their  findings  they  expressed  forcibly  the  need  for  preventive 
and  protective  work  throughout  the  city,  thus  caring  for  the 
girl  with  delinquent  tendencies  before  court  action  was  ne«  p. 
sary,  and  preventing  ensuing  tragedies  of  runaway,  missi^  j, 
and  unprotected  girls.  This  committee  took  steps  to  raisk 
funds  for  girls'  protective  work  and  about  this  time  the  story 
of  a  tragedy  of  a  young  girl  in  Cleveland  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  which  stirred  the  public  generally.  A  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  from  out  of  town  was  living  in  a  rooming  house 
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and  was  strangled  to  death  by  a  steward  employed  in  one  of 
the  well-known  men's  clubs  in  the  city.  This  tragedy  aroused 
the  public  and  revealed  a  bad  vice  situation.  Intense  feeling 
developed  that  more  protective  work  with  young  girls,  both 
strangers  and  those  who  lived  in  the  city,  was  needed. 
Stirred  by  this  event  other  women,  not  knowing  of  the  experi- 
ment which  had  been  carried  on  at  the  Police  Station, 
formed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  protective  work  with 
girls.  In  raising  the  funds  these  two  committees  of  women 
learned  of  each  others '  efforts  and  combined  in  1916  forming 
one  organization  known  as  the  Women's  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland. 

Through  this  new  organization  an  appointment  was  secured 
from  Mayor  Baker  of  a  Special  Investigator  on  the  Police 
Department,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  this  request  was  granted 
the  last  few  days  in  his  term  of  office  as  Mayor  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  obtain  an  appointment  from  the  incoming  Mayor 
who  was  of  a  different  political  party.  This  step  was  taken 
and  the  Special  Investigator  was  officially  appointed  on  the 
Police  Department  with  a  badge  signifying  the  title.  This 
title  was  used  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  popular  prejudice 
against  the  word  * '  policewoman ' '  and  it  was  feared  the  work 
might  be  hampered  by  the  name.  No  power  of  arrest  was 
given,  and  the  salary  was  guaranteed  by  the  committee. 
The  social  worker,  who  had  held  the  position  six  months  at 
the  Police  Station,  became  the  Special  Investigator.  She 
served  also  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Protec- 
tive Association,  and  has  directed  the  organization  since  its 
inception  till  the  present  writing  under  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  thirty  women.  The  following  extract  from  the  Hospital 
and  Health  Survey,  1920,  describes  the  work  of  this 
Association. 

This  is  a  private  association  supported  by  the  Community  Fund. 
It  is  associated  in  its  work  with  the  Police  Department,  having  an 
office  at  the  Central  Police  Station.  Some  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  special  investigators  without  power,  but  carry  this  title  to 
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facilitate  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  Association  takes  charge 
of  girls  and  women,  usually  between  the  age  limits  of  fourteen  and 
twenty.  The  police  often  turn  over  to  them  the  insane  and  obviously 
mentally  defective  girls,  whom  they  do  not  wish  to  place  under  arrest, 
and  cases  in  which  there  is  not  enough  evidence  to  go  into  court. 

Protection  also  is  needed  for  individuals  who  have  failed  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  environment  and  are  guilty  of  some  infraction  of 
the  law  through  ignorance  or  heedlessness,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  habitual  delinquents.  A  further  type  of  protection 
involves  the  supervision  of  commercialized  amusements,  such  as 
theaters,  dance  halls,  restaurants,  cabarets,  public  halls,  beaches,  road 
houses,  etc.  The  most  recent  development  in  administrative 
machinery  affording  such  protection  is  the  Woman's  Police  Bureau. 
In  Cleveland,  as  in  other  cities,  this  responsibility  has  been  assumed 
largely  by  the  Women's  Protective  Association,  a  private 
organization. 

The  duties  of  the  Special  Investigator  were  those  of  the 
policewoman  to-day,  working  intimately  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment with  all  cases  of  girls  and  young  women.  She  worked 
as  a  '  *  free  lance ' '  in  the  city  along  lines  of  investigation  and 
protection,  the  removal  and  prevention  of  conditions  in  the 
city  leading  to  the  lowering  of  the  morals  and  morale  of 
youth,  and  was  closely  connected  with  the  Vice  Bureau. 
Monthly  reports  were  made  in  duplicate  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Chief  of  Police.  All  police  reports  of  girls 
and  women  arrested  have  been  turned  over  to  her  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Vice  Bureau  was  ordered  by  the  Chief  of  Police  in  the 
early  part  of  1916  to  report  all  cases  of  young  girls  or  involv- 
ing young  girls,  for  investigation  to  the  Special  Investigator, 
and  if  released  during  the  night  to  order  said  girls  to  report 
to  her  the  following  morning.  A  list  of  those  told  to  report 
was  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Special  Investigator  each  morn- 
ing. An  assistant  was  added  and  both  women  continued  to 
work  as  policewomen  and  court  probation  officers.  The 
trustees  of  the  Women's  Protective  Association  early  made 
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the  recommendations  for  policewomen  with  police  power, 
women  probation  officers,  a  house  of  detention  for  girls,  or 
the  securing  of  improved  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  protec- 
tion of  girls.  This  program  resulted  in  1918  in  the  securing 
of  a  woman  probation  officer,  thus  relieving  the  organization 
of  court  probation  work,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  home,  privately  financed,  known  as  Sterling 
House. 

The  problem  of  protective  work  for  girls  around  camps 
during  the  mobilization  period  of  the  World  War  became  very 
urgent  and  pressing  with  demands  for  the  extension  of  this 
work  in  camps  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  temptation 
to  heed  the  call  of  this  patriotic  appeal,  but  because  Cleve- 
land was  a  big  war  industrial  center,  drawing  hundreds  of 
young  girls  into  industrial  life  from  small  towns  throughout 
the  middle  west,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the  policewomen's 
work  here  under  the  Women's  Protective  Association.  The 
office  of  Special  Investigator  became  a  clearing  house  for 
girls '  problems  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  worked  closely 
with  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  Section  on  Women  and  Girls,  which  was  appointed 
in  April,  1917,  under  Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  then  Secretary 
of  War.  The  demand  for  protective  officers  became  so  urgent 
that  the  treasurer  of  the  organization,  inspired  by  her  con- 
tact with  the  work  in  Cleveland,  volunteered  her  services  and 
was  ordered  to  a  cantonment  in  southern  Ohio.  The  need 
for  protective  work  grew  so  rapidly  that  the  organization 
budget  was  inadequate  and  an  appeal  was  made  in  1918  to 
the  Mayor's  War  Board  of  Cleveland  asking  for  special 
funds  for  protective  work  with  girls.  This  request  was 
endorsed  by  the  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities, 
who  appointed  the  Special  Investigator  as  a  special  agent. 
The  Mayor's  War  Board  granted  $1000  a  month  to  the 
Women's  Protective  Association  during  part  of  1918  and  the 
period  of  demobilization.  Later,  the  work  was  taken  over 
by  the  United  States  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene 
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Board  and  the  arrangement  as  special  agent  was  continued. 
The  report  of  the  Mayor's  War  Board  says  in  part: 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Women's  Protective  Association, 
•which  has  for  its  object  the  care  of  women  and  girls,  was  given  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1000)  a  month  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  this  great  welfare  work.  Women  have  been  engaged  and  given 
police  power,  and  the  streets  of  Cleveland  are  patrolled  night  and 
day  by  women,  in  the  district  where  the  young  girls  congregate. 
Through  the  efforts  and  assistance  of  this  league,  hundreds  of  girls 
have  been  taken  from  the  streets,  found  employment,  or  sent  to  their 
homes  outside  of  the  city. 

Although  the  Women's  Protective  Association  was  con- 
tinuing to  do  the  work  of  policewomen  and  protective 
workers,  and  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  was  caring  for  the 
problem  in  the  railroad  stations,  it  was  felt  that  the  public 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  that  part  which  is  an 
integral  duty  and  function  of  the  Police  Department.  From 
time  to  time,  talks  were  given  to  men's  and  women's  clubs 
throughout  the  city  explaining  the  work  of  policewomen  and 
the  great  need  for  the  development  of  this  function  of  police 
work.  The  first  attempt  in  City  Council  to  obtain  regular 
policewomen  on  the  Police  Department  through  an  ordinance 
was  in  the  summer  of  1917  when  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  endorsed  an  ordinance  for  a  Policewoman's 
Bureau  with  29  women,  calling  for  two  women  at  each  precinct 
station  under  a  Woman  Director  in  the  Police  Department. 
This  ordinance  failed  to  pass  Council. 

In  1920  a  hospital  and  health  survey  of  Cleveland  was 
made.  In  the  report  the  need  for  a  special  Woman's  Bureau 
in  the  Police  Department  was  mentioned,  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  made,  as  follows : 

that  certain  routine  of  inspection  of  apartment  houses,  street  and 
park  patrol,  and  the  investigation  of  all  sorts  of  home  and  employ- 
ment conditions  of  girls,  who  are  either  delinquent  or  in  danger  of 
becoming  so,  be  considered  a  part  of  policewomen's  work.  In  Cleve- 
land there  was  found  to  be  a  hiatus  in  official  case  work  with  girls 
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between  purely  protective  and  probation  work,  as  the  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court  Act,  section  1579 — ,  provides,  for  instance,  that 
probation  officers  shall  devote  their  time  to  the  interests  of  persons 
placed  on  probation.  It  was  recommended  that,  such  a  bureau  be 
under  a  woman  as  Chief  Inspector,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, responsible  to  the  Chief.  The  question  of  a  need  of  a  special 
bureau  was  considered  because  of  the  work  being  covered  by  the 
Women's  Protective  Association,  but  it  stated  that  (1)  in  proportion 
as  such  private  organization  has  shown  its  necessity  to  the  police  and 
courts,  in  that  same  proportion  has  it  proved  such  service  to  be  a 
legitimate  responsibility  of  government;  and  (2)  having  demonstrated 
the  need  and  blazed  the  trail,  such  private  organization  should  insist 
upon  the  city  paying  its  own  way,  and  should  assist  the  city  in  getting 
such  a  Bureau  well  organized  and  see  to  it  that  it  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  best  and  most  approved  methods. 

Further  steps  in  approaching  public  officials  in  regard  to 
appointment  of  policewomen  were  taken  near  the  end  of  1921 
when  a  committee  of  women  from  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  waited  on  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor  considered 
favorably  the  appointment  of  policewomen  but  left  office  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  without  action  on  any  appointment. 
In  the  meantime  educational  work  was  being  done  by  news- 
paper publicity  and  talks  before  clubs  on  girl  protective  work 
and  the  need  of  a  Policewoman's  Bureau.  Two  large  meet- 
ings were  held  in  combination  with  the  Men's  City  Club. 
Several  women's  clubs  again  gave  new  impetus  to  obtaining 
policewomen  for  Cleveland  and  in  1922  the  Women's  City 
Club  took  up  the  cudgels  and  gave  momentum  to  the  move- 
ment. They  followed  the  plan  for  a  Policewoman's  Bureau 
composed  of  a  Director  and  policewomen  rather  than  women 
working  separately.  Since  1916  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  had  been  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Policewomen's  Association  through  its  Special  Investi- 
gator and  was  convinced  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
in  1916  that  the  policy  of  a  Woman's  Bureau  was  sound.  It 
became  very  difficult  to  make  this  distinction  in  functioning 
seem  a  necessity,  but  this  policy  was  adhered  to  by  the 
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women's  clubs  in  backing  the  movement.  The  next  attempt 
to  obtain  policewomen  was  in  May,  1923,  when  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  was  brought 
to  Cleveland  by  the  Women's  City  Club  for  a  week  of  inten- 
sive work  on  the  movement.  An  ordinance  was  introduced 
by  a  councilman  and  passed.  Section  12  of  this  ordinance 
(No.  55808)  provided  "that  women  shall  be  eligible  to  ap- 
pointment in  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
and  a  separate  list  shall  be  established  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  This  ordinance  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an 
emergency  measure  and  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage  and  approval  by  the  Mayor." 

This  made  the  appointment  of  policewomen  possible  but 
dependent  upon  the  Safety  Director  who  during  this  admin- 
istration was  not  favorable  to  the  appointment  of  police- 
women. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  the  Women's  City  Club  called  on  the 
Mayor  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  approval  to  police- 
women, but  he  was  not  in  accord  with  the  necessity  of  a 
Woman's  Bureau.  Following  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  with  the  assistance  of  citizens,  both  men 
and  women,  formed  a  committee  to  submit  questions  for  a 
policewoman's  examination,  and  one  woman  passed  this 
examination.  Later  another  examination  was  given  and 
three  more  policewomen  were  appointed.  The  policewomen 
worked  directly  under  the  Chief  of  Police  and  Chief  Inspector, 
and  were  detailed  for  the  most  part  on  girls'  and  women's 
work.  During  the  Christmas  season  they  were  detailed  for 
store  detective  work,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  relieved  for 
short  periods  on  matron's  duty  at  the  jail. 

During  these  years  following  the  war  the  Policewoman's 
Movement  increased  in  momentum,  but  hope  was  increasingly 
felt  with  the  installing  of  a  new  form  of  government  in 
November,  1923,  with  a  new  City  Council,  elected  by  the  pro- 
portional representative  system  and  the  appointment  of  a 
City  Manager.  The  two  political  parties  were  badly  fright- 
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ened  over  the  election  and  five  independents  were  chosen,  two 
of  whom  were  women,  who  led  in  the  battle  to  obtain  a 
Woman's  Bureau.  The  Women's  City  Club  took  this  new 
opportunity  and  secured  an  audience  with  the  newly  elected 
City  Council  at  their  informal  meeting  called  unofficially  in 
December.  The  Club  made  arrangements  to  have  the  subject 
of  the  need  of  a  Policewoman's  Bureau  presented  by  three 
persons  having  knowledge  of  policewoman's  work.  The 
Director  of  the  Policewoman's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Director  of  the  Policewomen's  Bureau,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  of  Cleveland,  each  presented  before  Council  the 
outline  of  functions,  duties,  and  need  of  a  Woman's  Bureau. 
The  need  was  shown  for  a  woman  director  of  ability,  experi- 
ence, and  character,  and  policewomen  trained  for  this  special 
service.  The  City  Council  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Bureau,  but  failed  to  support  the 
measure  later.  Many  of  the  women's  clubs  in  the  city  joined 
in  taking  a  real  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
and  several  drafts  of  an  ordinance  were  presented  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Police  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  days  of 
arguments  in  Committee  hearings  followed.  The  title  of  the 
head  of  the  Bureau,  her  rank,  her  salary,  her  official  relation 
to  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  number  of  women  required  in 
the  Bureau  were  discussed  at  length.  Although  the  Council 
elect,  while  acting  unofficially,  had  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  the  ordinance  failed  to  pass 
when  presented  later  to  Council  for  action,  but  was  re-referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Lengthy  and  vehement  speeches 
were  made  opposing  the  ordinance.  The  author  of  the  ordi- 
nance, a  councilwoman,  several  men  members  of  the  Council, 
and  the  other  councilwoman  endorsed  the  ordinance.  Weeks 
of  struggle  followed  in  which  many  women  continued  their 
interest  and  attended  Council  hearings  faithfully.  Finally, 
the  ordinance  was  again  presented  and  was  almost  defeated, 
but  it  was  finally  arranged  to  have  it  come  up  again  for  recon- 
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sideration.  The  struggle  continued  from  December,  1923, 
till  the  following  April  when  the  ordinance  was  reintroduced 
into  Council  and  was  passed  in  its  present  form  in  May,  1924. 
The  following  city  ordinance,  Section  No.  187,  Code  of  1924, 
No.  62835,  was  passed  establishing  a  Policewoman's  Bureau 
in  Cleveland  under  the  City  Code. 

In  addition  to  the  force  authorized  in  ordinance  No.  60415-A  there 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby  established  in  the  Division  of  Police,  a  Woman 's 
Bureau,  to  be  commanded  by  a  woman,  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
Public  Safety.  She  shall  receive  not  less  than  Captain's  pay  and  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Police.  There  shall  be  in  the 
Woman's  Bureau,  in  addition  to  the  commanding  officer  thereof, 
fifteen  policewomen  of  rank  below  the  commanding  officer.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Woman's  Bureau  shall  be  to  do  preventive  work  with 
women  and  children,  and  to  deal  with  all  cases  in  which  women  and 
children  are  involved,  either  as  offenders  or  as  victims  of  offenses. 
The  Woman's  Bureau  and  the  members  thereof  shall  be  governed  by 
the  general  police  rules  of  the  Division  of  Police. 

In  the  above  ordinance  no  provision  was  made  to  finance 
the  Bureau,  and  in  July  another  ordinance  was  brought  in 
asking  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to  cover  an  increase  in  the 
salary  of  policemen  and  a  certain  sum  for  the  financing  of 
the  Woman's  Bureau.  This  ordinance  failed.  The  salaries 
for  policewomen  were  provided  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
budget  of  the  Police  Department  and  the  sum  of  $25,000  was 
placed  in  the  Police  Budget  for  1925  for  the  Woman's  Bureau. 
The  policewomen  were  paid  the  same  salary  as  patrolmen  and 
the  ordinance  creating  a  Woman's  Bureau  designated  "not 
less  than  Captain's  pay  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau." 

The  ordinance  in  City  Council  was  hampered  during  these 
months  because  of  a  struggle  of  policemen  to  gain  an  increase 
in  pay,  which  was  endorsed  by  a  number  of  the  politicians 
and  many  of  the  councilmen.  This  caused  confusion  because 
the  policemen  feared  the  creation  of  a  Woman's  Bureau  might 
use  all  the  available  funds.  However,  both  measures  passed. 

The  movement  for  a  Policewoman's  Bureau  in  Cleveland 
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was  greatly  aided  by  the  City  Manager  who  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  its  establishment  and  had  a  deep  understanding  of 
its  purpose,  and  aims,  and  wanted  it  to  operate  on  the  highest 
standards  of  work  and  efficiency.  He  unhesitatingly  stated 
before  Council  Committees  and  Council  that  such  a  Bureau 
should  be  directed  by  a  woman  of  high  moral  character,  and 
education,  experience,  ideals,  and  vision,  and  that  a  Police- 
woman's Bureau  would  maintain  such  a  standard  in  its  work 
as  required  by  the  woman  directing  such  Bureau.  Following 
the  passing  of  the  ordinance  of  April,  1924,  creating  a  Bureau, 
no  civil  service  examinations  were  scheduled  for  the  head  of 
the  Bureau.  Much  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  high  type  of 
women,  who  would  take  the  examination  when  scheduled.  On 
every  hand  it  was  rumored  that  only  local  candidates  would 
be  considered.  In  November,  1924,  the  newspapers  announced 
that  the  City  Manager  had  chosen  a  Director  of  the  Bureau 
to  be  opened  on  January  1,  1925.  The  appointment  was  tem- 
porary, pending  a  civil  service  examination.  In  the  meantime, 
it  was  arranged  by  the  City  Manager  and  Safety  Director  to 
have  the  new  appointee  visit  women's  bureaus  in  the  police 
departments  of  Washington  and  Detroit  to  learn  their 
methods.  She  had  secured  her  training  as  a  protective  worker 
for  two  and  a  half  years  under  the  Women's  Protective 
Association. 

Some  criticism  resulted  from  this  method  of  appointment  as 
it  was  contended  that  under  the  new  City  Charter  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  such  a  temporary  appointment.  However, 
the  Woman's  Bureau  was  established  on  January  1,  1925, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  woman  designated  as 
Captain  with  Captain's  pay,  and  the  four  policewomen  began 
to  operate  from  this  Bureau.  In  two  months  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  policewomen  has  improved  under  the  guidance 
and  direction  of  a  trained  woman. 

On  February  20,  1925,  the  Civil  Service  examination  was 
given.  The  temporary  appointee  and  one  other  from  Cleve- 
land, and  nine  from  the  country  at  large  took  the  examination, 
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as  the  local  requirement  was  waived.  The  physical  require- 
ments as  stated  were  similar  to  those  given  to  policewomen, 
the  age  ranging  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-three  years.  A 
citizens'  committee  aided  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in 
giving  the  examination.  The  present  head  of  the  Bureau 
has  met  the  stated  requirements  of  experience,  ability,  and 
education,  and  is  a  suitable  person  for  the  appointment,  but 
the  results  of  the  examination  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 
Nine  years  ago  the  seed  of  the  Policewoman's  Movement 
was  sown  in  Cleveland,  when  the  Women's  Protective  Associa- 
tion located  at  Central  Police  Station  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Special  Investigator  on  the  Police  Department.  An 
office  was  given  gratis  for  seven  years  until  the  appointment 
of  policewomen.  During  these  years  of  the  development  of 
the  Policewoman's  Movement,  work  for  women  and  girls  in 
the  city  has  not  been  neglected.  Although  the  Bureau  itself 
was  slow  in  maturing,  a  protective  organization  has  grown  up 
and  is  now  working  daily  with  the  Policewoman's  Bureau 
doing  psychological  and  intensive  case  work  with  girls,  stress- 
ing conduct  and  behavior  problems.  The  city  is  richer  because 
both  constructive  and  preventive  work  are  being  carried 
on.  The,  Association  furnishes  thorough  "work  in  in- 
vestigation and  treatment,  a  psychological  clinic,  research 
work,  and  model  temporary  and  boarding  homes,  and  it 
has  fostered  locally  such  movements  as  that  for  policewomen, 
women  probation  officers  in  the  courts,  venereal  disease  con- 
trol, law  enforcement,  social  legislation,  and  an  educated 
public  opinion  of  the  city's  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  girls  as  an  official  as  well  as  a  private  function. 
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We  have  no  accurate  knowledge  to-day  of  the  true  incidence 
of  venereal  disease.  The  statistics  for  venereal  disease  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  development.  Morbidity  registration 
is  far  from  reliable.  Although  nearly  all  states  require 
notification  since  the  diseases  are  communicable  and  dan- 
gerous to  public  health,  the  efficiency  of  reporting  varies 
greatly.  In  no  state  does  the  number  of  notifications  more 
than  approximate  the  actual  situation.  The  majority  of  states 
instituted  their  systems  of  reporting  during  and  since  the 
war  years.  How  far  the  registration  hits  wide  of  the  mark 
was  shown  by  the  results  of  the  recent  draft.  A  large  number 
of  cases  of  infection  were  found  among  men  coming  from 
states  in  which  the  number  reported  by  the  state  department 
of  health  was  small. 

The  draft  figures,  at  the  present  time,  serve  as  the  best 
source  of  information  on  the  prevalence  of  venereal  disease. 
Among  the  second  million  men  of  the  draft,  5.67  per  cent  had 
a  venereal  disease  at  the  time  of  examination.  The  amount 
for  syphilis  was  one  per  cent,  for  gonococcus  infection,  4.5 
per  cent,  and  for  chancroid,  less  than  two  tenths  of  one  per 
cent.  These  figures,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered  com- 
plete, for  they  include  the  result  of  clinical  inspections  without 
laboratory  tests. 

Sickness  statistics  in  the  Army  and  Navy  indicate  that  the 
venereal  diseases  are  responsible  for  much  disability  and 
many  absences  from  duty.  The  Army  report  for  the  year 
1922,  showed  6093  admissions  among  the  96,612  enlisted  men, 

*  Address  before  the  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
November  21,  1924. 
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making  a  rate  of  63.07  per  1000.  There  were  3894  admissions 
for  gonococcus  infection,  1288  for  syphilis,  and  821  for  chan- 
croid. Twelve  per  cent  of  all  admissions  for  diseases  was 
due  to  venereal  disease.  The  days  lost  from  service  numbered 
169,497  or  21  per  cent  of  all  absences  resulting  from  sickness. 
In  the  Navy,  we  find  among  122,126  persons,  an  admission 
rate  of  127.36  per  1000  for  venereal  disease  during  1922 — 
20.04  for  syphilis,  81.77  for  gonorrhea,  and  25.55  for 
chancroid.  These  diseases,  together,  accounted  for  20.89  per 
cent  of  the  total  admissions  for  sickness  and  15.03  per  cent  of 
the  sick  days. 

Colonel  Vedder's  surveys  in  various  large  groups  of  the 
Army  revealed  a  greater  prevalence  of  syphilis  than  the 
reports  of  routine  clinical  examinations  indicate.  He  esti- 
mated that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  young  male  population 
from  which  the  Army  is  recruited  have  syphilis.  This  figure 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  results  of  investigations  among 
groups  in  the  civilian  population.  In  recent  years,  valuable 
evidence  on  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  among  a  supposedly 
healthy  group  has  been  obtained  through  tests  given  to 
pregnant  women  in  a  number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams  discovered  449  positive  reactions 
(11.27  per  cent)  among  4000  patients  in  the  obstetrical  depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  British  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Venereal  Diseases  placed  the  incidence  among  the 
population  of  the  large  cities  at  10  per  cent.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  an  estimate  of  10  per  cent  would  cover  the 
amount  of  infection  in  this  country  at  large.  A  higher  inci- 
dence in  the  cities  would  be  balanced  by  the  lower  prevalence 
in  rural  areas. 

The  mortality  records  contribute  rather  more  satisfactory 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  venereal  disease,  especially 
in  the  case  of  syphilis.  Syphilis,  together  with  its  sequelae, 
locomotor  ataxia  and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  caused 
15,360  deaths  in  the  United  States  Death  Registration  Area 
of  1922,  making  a  rate  of  16.4  per  100,000  out  of  a  population 
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of  93,000,000.  This  group  of  diseases  ranked  twelfth  among 
the  leading  causes  of  death.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  deaths 
were  assigned  to  gonorrhea.  Gonococcus  infection  only  occa- 
sionally kills  directly.  It  usually  leads  to  physical  impair- 
ment and  disability.  Deaths  from  these  other  conditions  are 
rarely  referred  to  the  original  gonococcus  infection. 

The  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany offers  valuable  information  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  A  survey  of  the  death  rates  among  the  policy- 
holders  of  the  Industrial  Department,  since  1911,  shows  that 
the  rate  increased  regularly  from  11.0  in  1911  to  16.6  in  1917. 
The  rise  was  due  not  so  much  to  increased  prevalence  but  to 
greater  effort  to  have  physicians  report  deaths  from  syphilis. 
In  1918  and  1919,  a  sharp  reduction  occurred,  especially  in 
the  case  of  syphilis.  The  rate  remained  practically  stationary 
during  the  three  succeeding  years.  Last  year,  the  rate  rose 
to  14.0.  Since  syphilis  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
mortality  from  venereal  disease,  it  was  analyzed  by  sex  and 
color.  It  was  found  that  the  combined  rate  reflected  primarily 
the  situation  among  the  insured  white  population.  Among 
the  white  population,  the  gains  which  resulted  from  war 
activities  continued  through  1922.  Among  the  colored,  the 
gains  during  the  war  were  followed  by  a  rising  death  rate. 
In  1922,  the  rate  was  higher  than  for  any  year  in  the  series 
beginning  with  1911.  Whether  the  increase  in  white  mor- 
tality in  1923  and  the  decrease  in  colored  mortality  mean 
a  more  widespread  infection  among  the  former  and  a 
relaxing  of  reporting  for  the  latter,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
general,  it  would  appear  that  the  recent  tendency  is  upward. 
The  death  rate  for  the  white  population  in  1923  was  10.5  per 
100,000  as  against  9.6  in  1911,  and  among  the  colored,  38.7  as 
against  20.4.  Most  of  the  increases  in  1923  as  compared  with 
1922  occurred  in  the  higher  age  groups,  beginning  with 
twenty-five. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  year  end- 
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ing  June  30, 1923,  reported  a  total  of  338,681  cases  of  venereal 
disease  as  furnished  by  the  states,  an  increase  of  4963  cases 
or  about  1  per  cent  over  1922.  Syphilis,  as  usual,  led  in  the 
number  of  cases,  but  the  increase  in  gonorrhea  was  nearly 
ten  times  that  for  syphilis.  Better  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
physicians  in  the  reporting  of  venereal  disease  cases  to  the 
state  boards  of  health  was  noted.  At  the  same  time,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  or  acute 
gonococcus  and  syphilitic  infections.  There  was  also  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  new  patients  admitted  to  the  clinics. 

One  of  the  chief  aids  in  the  problem  of  venereal  disease 
prevention  is  the  cooperation  of  physicians  and  health  depart- 
ments. The  record  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
shows  an  encouraging  improvement  in  this  direction,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  The  standard  form  of  law  for  the  con- 
trol of  venereal  diseases  states  that  * '  any  physician  or  other 
person  who  makes  a  diagnosis  in  or  treats  a  case  of  venereal 
disease,  any  superintendent  or  manager  of  a  hospital,  dis- 
pensary, or  charitable  or  penal  institution  in  which  there  is  a 
case  of  venereal  disease,  shall  make  a  report  of  such  case  to 
the  health  authorities  according  to  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  state  board  of  health  shall  direct."  Nearly  all  states  have 
adopted  the  standard  form.  Other  states  have  the  essentials 
as  part  of  the  requirements  covering  the  reporting  of  com- 
municable diseases.  The  method  of  reporting  is  not  uniform. 
Some  states  require  the  report  to  include  the  name  of  the 
patient.  The  majority  report  in  serial  number,  but  several 
of  these  require  the  name  when  the  patient  fails  to  observe 
proper  precautions.  Cincinnati,  like  New  York,  requires  that 
the  name  and  address  be  given  in  the  first  report. 

Mere  compulsion  of  the  physician  will  not  make  him  report 
cases  of  venereal  disease.  He  must  feel  the  responsibility  of 
reporting  each  case.  He  has  to  be  made  to  realize  that  it  is 
his  function  as  a  member  of  the  community  to  give  notification 
to  the  proper  authorities,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  his 
professional  relationship  with  his  patient.  To  overcome  the 
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prejudice  of  his  patient  against  notification  and  to  convince 
him  that  secrecy  will  be  maintained,  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Here  is  where  the  social  agencies  can  be  of  inestimable 
service.  We  know  that  we  are  not  getting  the  full  statement 
regarding  the  cases  as  they  arise  nor  are  we  getting  an  accu- 
rate record  of  death.  Social  agencies  should  encourage  the 
reporting  of  these  diseases.  It  should  be  a  function  to  report 
how  many  cases  are  found  in  a  community.  It  should  further 
be  a  function  of  social  agencies  coming  in  contact  with 
families,  particularly  those  doing  work  in  the  homes,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  cases  of  venereal  diseases,  that  they, 
in  the  same  quiet  fashion,  necessarily  preserving  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  social  worker  and  the  family,  shall  dis- 
cern and  report  to  the  health  authorities. 

If  the  diseased  can  be  impressed  with  the  danger  of  their 
condition  to  the  community,  the  physicians  with  the  impor- 
tance of  notification  to  the  health  authorities,  the  social 
agencies  with  the  necessity  of  winning  the  confidence  of 
patient,  physician,  and  health  authorities,  we  may  hope  in 
time  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  index  of  the  prevalence  of  vene- 
real diseases. 


"THE  GIFT  OF  LIFE"  IN  EGYPT* 

WENDELL  CLELAND 
American  University  at  Cairo,  Egypt 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  sheikhs  of  el  Azhar  University 
packed  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  American  University  at 
Cairo  on  February  24,  1925,  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  the 
film,  "The  Gift  of  Life,"  interpreted  by  Dr.  Fakhry  M. 
Farag,  a  local  dermatologist.  The  Department  of  Extension 
of  the  American  University  has  been  showing  this  film  to 
groups  of  students  for  the  past  month,  two  evenings  each 
week,  and  at  the  request  of  the  teacher  of  natural  science  of 
el  Azhar,  had  arranged  for  the  fourth  year  students  to  see 
the  picture  this  evening. 

The  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  indicated  the  amount  of 
public  interest  that  has  been  aroused  by  this  moving  picture. 
The  exhibition  was  advertised  to  begin  at  6 :30  P.M.  At  half 
past  three  the  first  sheikh  arrived.  By  four-thirty  several 
small  groups  had  gathered  on  the  campus  and  were  amusing 
themselves  by  watching  the  students  of  the  college  practice 
drill  and  field  events  for  the  coming  sports  day.  At  half  past 
five  there  were  over  two  hundred  dignified  young  sheiks,  clad 
in  bright-colored,  flowing  robes  and  spotless,  white  turbans, 
standing  or  sitting  in  small  groups  about  the  campus.  Some, 
interested  in  basket  ball,  undertook  to  throw  the  ball  about  as 
instructed  by  two  of  the  college  students.  Others  attempted 
friendly  approaches  to  some  of  the  faculty  children  who  were 
playing  near  by.  Still  others  strolled  about  solemnly,  faces 
uplifted,  hands  clasped  behind,  murmuring  verses  from  the 

*  This  description,  by  Professor  Cleland,  of  a  social  hygiene  motion-picture 
showing  in  Cairo  is  of  such  general  interest  that  the  Editorial  Board  has  decided 
to  publish  it  in  full  rather  than  to  abstract  it  for  The  Forum. 
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Holy  Koran  or  sections  of  their  Hadeeth  which  they  are 
required  to  memorize. 

The  sun  set ;  and  suddenly  there  rang  out  the  call  to  prayers 
from  one  of  the  sheikhs  who  had  taken  up  a  vantage  point  in 
the  front  of  the  main  college  building.  He  chanted  the  call 
and  a  sura  from  the  Koran  in  clear  tones  in  the  favorite 
minor  key  using  the  much-loved  tremulo  in  the  last,  long- 
drawn-out  note.  Then  a  few  moments  of  silence,  and  the 
call  was  repeated.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  Faithful 
among  the  gathering  sheikhs  to  turn  their  faces  to  the  East, 
remove  their  shoes,  put  down  their  outer  robes  for  prayer 
rugs,  and  begin  the  series  of  exercises — standings,  bowings, 
kneelings,  and  prostrations — which  they  call  " prayer."  One 
sheikh  happened  to  be  just  inside  the  gate  when  the  hour 
came,  and  with  no  ado  at  all,  he  proceeded  to  say  his  prayers 
then  and  there.  Small  groups  of  six  to  ten  arranged  them- 
selves about  on  the  campus  and  went  through  the  "salawat." 
Within  the  Assembly  Hall  where  the  more  eager  had  gone 
early,  a  different  scene  presented  itself.  Large  numbers,  in 
fact  the  majority,  were  too  excited  by  the  occasion  or  too 
indifferent  to  the  formal  demands  of  their  religion,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
stream  of  chatter  and  laughter.  Others,  more  pious, 
devoutly  rose  in  their  places,  and  though  the  space  was  very 
crowded  they  obliged  their  friends  to  move  enough  chairs  to 
give  them  kneeling  room,  turning  their  backs  to  the  plat- 
form, which  is  at  the  west  side  of  the  room,  and  looking 
toward  Sacred  Mecca.  Where  neighbors  were  less  accommo- 
dating and  refused  to  make  way,  a  few,  after  muttering  the 
formula  prescribed  for  such  circumstances,  "I  intended  to 
kneel,"  did  their  best  with  "standing  room  only."  Others 
found  that  the  platform  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  and  21 
took  up  their  places,  removed  their  shoes  and  outer  gar- 
ments, and,  led  by  one  of  their  number,  proceeded  without 
embarrassment  to  perform  their  prayers  in  unison,  in  spite 
of  the  indifference  of  the  vast  majority.  The  pulpit  which  is 
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used  daily  for  Christian  prayer  for  the  young  men  and  women 
of  Egypt,  quickly  found  itself  transformed  into  a  Moslem 
mesgid  with  the  Mu'mineen  offering  petitions  for  the  spread 
of  Islam.  In  ten  minutes  it  was  all  over  and  the  more  Faith- 
ful mingled  again  with  the  less  Faithful. 

In  the  meantime,  those  who  had  been  strolling  casually 
about  the  garden  became  suddenly  conscious  that  within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  meeting  would  begin ;  and  fear- 
ful lest  they  miss  something,  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  with 
the  result  that  the  ticket  collector  was  bowled  over  and  barely 
succeeded  in  extricating  himself,  indifferent  as  to  whether 
he  got  a  whole  ticket,  or  a  fraction,  or  none  at  all.  So  tre- 
mendous was  the  press,  that  those  in  the  center  of  it  found 
themselves  lifted  off  their  feet  and  literally  hurled  into  the 
room.  An  American  visitor,  an  evangelist  who  has  worked 
in  rescue  mission  work  in  the  United  States,  witnessed  the 
sight  with  amazement  to  see  Moslem  sheikhs  from  the  con- 
servative, medieval  Azhar  University  trying  with  all  their 
physical  might  to  break  into  a  meeting  at  a  modern  American 
University. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  with  a  local  photographer 
to  take  a  flashlight  picture  of  the  assemblage.  The  camera 
had  been  put  in  place  and  flashes  to  be  set  off  by  electricity 
had  been  located  in  a  half  dozen  places  about  the  hall.  Some 
possible  objection  on  the  part  of  the  sheikhs  to  being  photo- 
graphed in  a  Christian  University  had  been  anticipated,  and 
so  it  was  explained  to  them  in  Arabic  that  this  was  an  impor- 
tant occasion  when  all  the  seniors  of  their  University  were 
assembled,  and  that  the  American  University  had  thought  it 
worthy  of  a  good  historical  photograph.  They  were  asked 
to  sit  quietly  and  were  promised  that  a  copy  of  the  picture 
would  be  sent  to  them  at  el  Azhar.  The  announcement  was 
received  in  silence,  but  without  displeasure.  When  the  flash 
exploded,  they  were  much  astonished  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  be  frightened.  Undoubtedly,  for  many  of  them  it 
was  the  first  experience  of  the  kind.  However,  as  soon  as  it 
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became  clear  that  the  building  was  still  there  and  no  one 
injured,  the  tension  could  be  heard  to  relax  until  by  increas- 
ing degrees  of  audibility  a  great  roar  of  laughter  went  up 
followed  by  vigorous  hand  clapping. 

Evidently  the  audience's  expectations  were  greatly  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  the  curtain  for  the  picture.  The  nature  of 
moving  pictures  seemed  quite  unknown  to  numbers  of  them, 
for  one  was  heard  to  inquire  of  his  fellow  if  the  photogra- 
pher's outfit  was  the  cinema.  So  much  did  they  anticipate, 
that  various  ones  got  together  to  decide  who  would  make  the 
speech  of  thanks  to  the  American  University  for  this  unique 
occasion.  Considerable  rivalry  for  the  honor  seemed  to  be 
in  the  air,  for  several  men  were  heard  to  nominate  themselves 
for  the  job. 

At  six-thirty  precisely,  Dr.  Fakhry  arrived  and  the  meeting 
began.  The  Doctor  explained  first  that  the  purpose  of  the 
film  was  to  help  these  young  men,  who  would  in  two  more 
months  receive  their  diplomas  from  el  Azhar  as  qualified 
teachers  of  religion,  to  explain  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  their  countries,  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Persia,  or  North 
Africa,  the  real  meaning  of  the  secret  of  life.  For  the  future 
welfare  of  their  native  lands  depends  upon  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  knowledge  of  men  and  women,  and  more 
especially  for  the  leaders,  about  sex  matters. 

During  the  progress  of  the  film,  many  were  the  ejaculations 
heard  as  some  astonishing  scene  appeared.  Nor  did  this  type 
of  audience  fail  to  make  its  comments  audible.  "Al-lah-h!," 
as  the  microscopic  amoeba  appeared  two  feet  square,  swim- 
ming across  the  curtain. 

"What,  Oh  Professor,  is  yeast?"  called  out  one,  as  yeast 
cells  were  seen  to  bud  before  his  eyes. 

"Ah-h,  the  'maamal,'  : '  when  the  incubator,  an  instrument 
familiar  to  Orientals  for  many  years,  made  its  appearance. 

"Ya-a-a  sala-a-am,"  became  quite  general  as  a  chick  was 
seen  to  pick  and  squirm  its  way  out  of  its  shell ;  and  enthusi- 
astic laughter  and  applause  greeted  its  later  appearance  as  a 
sprightly,  pecking  bit  of  fluffiness. 
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The  various  stages  of  the  development  of  a  human  foetus 
within  the  uterus,  furnished  many  an  occasion  for  "Ah-h  s"; 
and  judging  from  the  ejaculations  when  a  comparison  was 
made  in  the  growth  of  corn,  chick,  and  human  embryos,  the 
idea  must  have  been  brand  new,  but  adequately  grasped. 

The  lecture  concluded,  and  the  audience  was  politely  dis- 
missed with  the  request  that  they  be  careful  not  to  break  the 
closely  packed  chairs  as  they  left.  But  they  refused  to  leave 
until  a  fine,  clean  looking  young  sheikh,  dressed  in  a  long, 
flowing,  wine-colored  robe,  had  mounted  the  platform  and 
in  polished  Arabic,  with  an  oratorical  fervor  that  Egyptians 
know  so  well  how  to  use,  had  thanked  the  American  Uni- 
versity for  having  provided  this  honored  occasion  to  exhibit 
to  the  students  of  el  Azhar  such  a  wonderful,  scientific  film. 
He  concluded  with  three  cheers  for  "America  and  Science," 
given  with  a  good  will  by  the  audience.  One  man,  dressed  in 
European  clothes,  who  took  pride  in  speaking  a  little  English, 
leaned  over  and  said  quite  audibly  for  the  writer  to  hear, 
"America  is  the  best  of  all!" 

The  sheikhs  departed  in  good  order,  behaving  like  Oriental 
gentlemen  with  many  a  bow  and  salute  and  salaam  as  they 
passed  the  lecturer  and  manager  of  the  meeting.  A  desire 
was  expressed  and  a  promise  given  that  another  occasion 
would  be  arranged  for  the  third  year  men  of  the  higher  sec- 
tion of  el  Azhar  to  see  the  picture  likewise. 

The  Department  of  Extension  of  the  American  University 
has  stated  that  the  "Gift  of  Life"  film  is  being  exhibited 
twice  weekly  to  audiences,  mostly  of  students  of  higher  and 
secondary  schools,  with  the  idea  of  arousing  public  interest 
in  sex  education  and  in  the  study  of  natural  history,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  on  a  campaign  of  education  by  lectures, 
pictures,  and  printed  matter.  It  is  hoped  that  enough  senti- 
ment will  be  stirred  up  to  awaken  the  educational  authorities 
to  the  value  of  natural  history  and  hygiene  in  the  secondary 
school  courses.  About  700  persons  per  week  are  viewing  the 
picture  and  this  program  will  continue  for  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  present  school  year. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WELCH,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

"The  eighteenth  of  April  in  seventy-five"  recalls  instantly 
to  the  minds  of  many  persons  a  famous  patriot  and  his  cour- 
ageous ride  o'er  the  Middlesex  countryside.  A  somewhat 
similar  combination  of  dates  is  now  foremost  in  the  thoughts 
of  workers  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  social  welfare,  and 
a  Longfellow  of  to-day  could  choose  no  more  fitting  subject 
for  epic  commemoration  than  William  Henry  Welch,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  whose  seventy-fifth  birthday  will  be  celebrated  on 
April  eighth,  1925. 

Such  a  poem  could  not  recite  or  glorify  all  the  signal 
achievements  in  this  long  career  of  public  service.  A  ponder- 
ous volume  would  be  required  for  that  purpose.  Nor  would 
the  verses  single  out  Dr.  Welch's  services  to  his  nation  during 
war  emergencies,  notable  though  these  have  been.  Rather 
would  they  tell  of  his  constant  and  long-continued  contribu- 
tions to  the  research  and  demonstrations  which  have  so 
greatly  enriched  public  health  knowledge  and  practice  during 
the  past  half-century. 

William  Henry  Welch  was  born  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut, 
April  8,  1850.  His  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  was  from  Yale 
University  and  his  Doctor  of  Medicine  Degree  was  awarded 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  1875,  post-graduate  work  being  done  in  the  Univer- 
sities of  Strassburg,  Leipzig,  Breslau,  and  Berlin,  Germany, 
1876-8  and  1884-5.  Dr.  Welch's  ability  to  transmit  his  knowl- 
edge to  others,  clearly  and  helpfully,  was  recognized  early, 
as  is  attested  by  his  Professorship  of  Pathology,  Anatomy, 
and  General  Pathology  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
1879-84,  after  which  he  accepted  the  Baxley  Professorship  of 
Pathology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  becoming  Dean  of  the  Medical 

Faculty  in  1893.     Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  School  of 
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Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1917,  Dr.  Welch  was  appointed  as  Director  and  Professor  of 
Immunology,  which  offices  he  still  holds. 

The  Universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  Keserve,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Toronto,  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Washington  are 
among  the  institutions  in  the  United  States  which  have 
awarded  honorary  degrees  to  Dr.  Welch.  Similar  recognition 
has  been  accorded  him  by  the  learned  societies  and  institu- 
tions of  other  countries. 

His  writings,  in  addition  to  numerous  papers  on  pathology 
and  bacteriology,  include  notable  works  on  General  Pathology 
of  Fever ;  The  Biology  of  Bacteria,  Infection  and  Immunity ; 
Bacteriology  of  Surgical  Infections;  and  Thrombosis  and 
Embolism.  In  1920,  when  Dr.  Welch's  seventieth  birthday 
was  celebrated,  a  memorial  volume  of  his  contributions  was 
published. 

In  the  promotion  of  both  official  and  voluntary  public  health 
efforts  Dr.  Welch  has  played  a  foremost  role  and  to  him,  prob- 
ably more  than  to  any  other  individual  in  this  country,  is  due 
the  credit  for  the  success  of  these  movements.  To  illustrate 
his  varied  activities  it  is  but  necessary  to  mention  several  of 
the  numerous  agencies  which  have  received  the  benefit  of  his 
direction,  and  to  name  his  official  positions  therewith:  Presi- 
dent, Maryland  State  Board  of  Health;  President,  Board  of 
Directors,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research;  Trus- 
tee, Carnegie  Institution;  President,  Congress  of  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Association  of  American  Phy- 
sicians, American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  American  Medical  Association,  National  Association 
for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  National  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  and 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

During  the  War  emergency  when  the  conservation  of 
physical  and  moral  fitness  was  an  outstanding  problem,  social 
hygiene  was  most  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Welch  at  the  helm 
of  the  national  association.  The  doctorates  and  professor- 
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ships  were  temporarily  merged  in  a  new  title,  and  it  was  as 
Colonel  Welch,  on  active  duty  with  the  Medical  Corps,  U.  S. 
A.,  that  their  possessor  rendered  service  when  and  where  it 
was  most  needed.  The  social  hygiene  program,  which  is 
credited  with  being  a  most  influential  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  measures  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  in  preserving 
morale,  and  in  the  upbuilding  of  character,  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  was  the  constant  recipient  of  that  wise  guidance 
and  counsel  which  Dr.  Welch's  experience  could  so  well  fur- 
nish. Throughout  the  three  years  of  war  preparation  and 
participation  he  was  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  conservation  of  health 
of  both  the  military  and  civil  populations. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  joins  with  that  multitude  of  individuals 
and  organizations  which  will  greet  Dr.  Welch  on  April  eighth 
and  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion  of  that,  his  seventy-fifth 
anniversary.  With  these  congratulations  will  go  sincere  and 
heartfelt  wishes  for  many  future  years  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. 
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YOUTH  AT  THE  DANCE 

If  our  more  sensationally  inclined  newspapers  were  to  be 
fully  credited  one  might  fairly  believe  that  the  modern  high 
school  dance  is  usually  a  combination  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  The  headline  "Opens  War  on  Frat  Orgies" 
introduces  a  story  of  a  high  school  principal  endeavoring  to 
bring  order  and  decency  into  the  terpsichorean  flights  of  his 
scholars — boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  From  a  second  sheet 
we  glean  that  "Pocket  Flasks  and  Petting  Parties  Provoke 
Criticism  of  School  Board."  Still  another  emphasizes 
"Midnight  Auto  Parking  Parties,"  and  explains  why  Jack 
did  not  get  home  until  3  A.M.  after  the  school  "prom"  last 
Friday  night.  (Wherever  Jack  is  mentioned  in  these  para- 
graphs, the  word  "Jill"  may  be  substituted  without  loss  of 
logic  or  accuracy.) 

Probably  there  are  many  well-conducted  school  dances 
which,  like  happy  marriages,  honest  employees,  and  normal 
dwellers  on  Main  Street,  seldom  get  into  the  newspapers. 
It  also  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  other  type  of  social 
gathering  has  far  more  examples  than  it  should. 

Three  of  the  most  important  factors  making  for  youthful 
delinquency  are  time  which  is  unaccounted  for,  automobiles 
which  are  made  available,  and  too  large  monetary  allowances. 
All  three  of  these  are  under  the  control  of  parents  and  it  is 
they  who,  more  than  any  other  one  agency,  are  responsible 
for  the  conditions  under  criticism. 

When  a  dance  is  over  at  midnight  and  Jack  doesn't  get 
home  until  three,  some  parent  or  guardian  has  been  derelict 
in  his  task  of  supervision. 

When  Jack  asks,  "Dad,  can  I  have  the  car  to-night!," 
and  Dad  fails  to  learn  very  definitely  where,  when,  and  how 
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the  car  is  to  be  used,  he  becomes  an  accessory  to  the  "orgies" 
which  are  exploited  in  his  paper  the  next  day. 

When  the  fond  parents  give  the  boy  or  girl  an  allowance 
for  spending  money  their  prime  consideration  should  be  that 
of  fairly  meeting  ordinary  needs  and  these,  for  a  high  school 
youth,  are  not  usually  many  or  great.  A  pocket  flask  doesn't 
cost  much,  but  it  takes  considerable  money  to  keep  it  filled. 

Some  fathers  and  mothers  attempt  to  excuse  their  parental 
laziness  and  neglect  by  the  plea  that  supervision  of  such  items 
involves  a  lack  of  "faith"  in  their  children.  "I  can  trust 
my  boy  to  do  the  right  thing,"  is  their  boast.  Their  state- 
ment may  be  true,  oftentimes,  but  why  is  it  not  better  to 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  justify  that  trust,  by  setting  up 
checks  and  safeguards  which  will  serve  to  limit  temptations! 
If  the  boy's  training  from  childhood  up  has  been  sound  both 
in  precept  and  example,  these  and  similar  measures  have  been 
parts  of  the  program.  If  his  character  training  has  been 
neglected  they  may  serve  most  helpfully  as  emergency 
measures  in  an  effort  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  start. 

MUCK  is  MUCK 

The  right  kinds  of  clay  may  be  manipulated  by  an  artist, 
baked  by  a  craftsman,  and  transformed  into  beautiful  and 
useful  pottery.  Other  kinds  are  just  plain  muck  and,  no 
matter  how  much  they  may  be  called  by  other  names,  muck 
they  remain. 

This  thought  seems  to  apply  to  the  output  of  sex  productions 
advertised  by  theatrical  managers  of  to-day.  A  play  with 
nothing  in  it  of  good  writing,  decent  entertainment,  or  sound 
moral  value  may  be  a  financial  success  if  well  seasoned  with 
smut.  One  success  of  this  type  breeds  another  and  some, 
even,  of  our  ranking  impresarios  do  not  seem  averse  to  the 
exploitation  of  foulness. 

When  a  theatrical  censorship  is  suggested  these  same  busi- 
ness men  advance  their  specious  argument  to  the  effect  that 
"creative  art  must  not  be  shackled."  "Why!"  they  rant  in 
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hypocritical  pose,  "  Homer,  Shakespeare,  even  the  Bible 
itself,  might  be  suppressed  if  censorship  were  enacted  and 
enforced."  Seemingly  they  hope,  by  thus  linking  their 
tawdry  productions  to  masterpieces  of  the  immortals,  to 
justify  and  protect  the  dross  which  is  being  presented. 

It  may  be  that  the  play  jury  plan  now  under  discussion  in 
New  York  City  will  help  meet  the  problem  of  encouraging 
honest,  sound,  constructive  plays  and  putting  an  early  end  to 
the  other  kind.  A  volunteer  jury  drawn  from  a  panel  of  300 
or  more  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizens  would  be  far 
less  inimical  to  real  art  than  would  the  political  appointee 
having,  as  many  of  them  have,  a  minimum  of  educational  back- 
ground and  a  maximum  of  personal  prejudices. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  political  censorship  have  been 
debated  often  and  the  measure  has  many  warm  friends  and 
many  bitter  opponents.  Opposition  to  the  principle  seems 
to  be  increasing  and  there  probably  would  be  but  little  chance 
for  censorship  legislation  to  be  enacted  were  it  not  for  the 
deliberate  and  continuous  affronts  offered  to  public  decency 
by  some  members  of  the  very  group  which  would  be  the 
censor's  first  target. 

Give  the  public  what  it  wants,  is  a  good  slogan  many  times, 
but  the  managers  in  question  should  not  mistake  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  people  for  the  whole  public.  It  wasn't 
many  years  ago  when  the  exploiters  of  commercial  prostitu- 
tion were  carrying  on  their  trade  under  this  same  guise  of 
supplying  a  public  need,  but  a  combination  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  education  has  virtually  eliminated  them.  A  like 
combination  may  go  far  toward  cleaning  the  muck  from 
American  stages. 

MAY  DAY  FOR  CHILD  HEALTH 

May  Day  is  the  day  the  American  Child  Health  Associa- 
tion has  chosen  as  the  most  appropriate  in  the  year  for 
focusing  attention  on  the  health  of  everybody's  children. 
The  first  of  May  has  always  been  the  symbol  of  spring  flower- 
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ing,  fresh  growth,  and  unlimited  promise.  The  Association 
has  adopted  this  blossomy  festival  and  is  making  it  into  a 
time  set  apart  for  childhood,  a  day  when  the  elders  will  shut 
up  their  drab  cares  in  their  desks  and  cupboards  and  play  out 
of  doors  awhile  with  the  youngsters,  and  then,  while  the 
youngsters  go  on  playing,  sit  down  together  and  talk  over 
what  can  be  done  to  make  them  even  more  wonderful  than 
they  are.  It  is  the  time  of  times  for  promoting  child  health. 

May  Day  of  1924  was  a  success.  Prize  babies  and  pink- 
cheeked  six-year-olds  were  crowned  kings  and  queens  of 
health.  There  were  playground  and  park  frolics  and  out- 
door pageantry  all  over  the  country.  Thousands  of  children 
acted  out  child-health  ideas  on  all  sorts  of  stages,  for  their 
own  and  their  parents'  education.  Best,  the  merrymaking 
carried  its  point.  As  a  result  of  May  Day  propaganda,  baby 
and  pre-school  clinics  have  been  opened,  free  health  examina- 
tions given,  back  yard  and  center  block  play  space  increased, 
new  playgrounds  started,  community  clean-ups  launched  to 
make  life  safer  for  children,  and  many  people  awakened  to  the 
need  of  a  sensitive  public  conscience  regarding  all  that 
touches  child  health  and  happiness. 

From  the  second  annual  celebration  of  May  Day,  the  Child 
Health  Association  is  hoping  for  still  greater  results. 
Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  Association,  has  sent  out  a 
message  saying,  "The  ideal  to  which  we  should  drive  is  that 
there  should  be  no  child  in  America  that  has  not  been  born 
under  proper  conditions,  that  does  not  live  in  hygienic  sur- 
roundings, that  ever  suffers  from  undernutrition,  that  does 
not  have  prompt  and  efficient  medical  attention  and  inspec- 
tion, that  does  not  receive  primary  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  hygiene  and  good  health." 

In  urging  "all  people  of  good  will  to  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  May  Day  as  Child  Health  Day,"  the  Association  has 
advised  planning  the  day's  program  in  two  parts:  first,  a 
playtime,  with  parades,  floats,  Maypoles,  May  baskets, 
pageants,  Queens  of  the  May,  or  anything  that  fits  the  com- 
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munity  and  gives  it  a  reason  for  putting  its  whole  thought 
on  the  children  and  enjoying  them  a  while;  and  second, 
serious  work  on  the  part  of  committees — the  Mayor,  the 
Public  Health  Department,  school  officials,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  club  leaders — in  meetings  in  which  they  will 
inquire  keenly  into  their  local  conditions  as  to  child  health. 
"What  is  the  child  health  average?  If  it  is  low,  what  is  the 
matter?  The  water  supply?  The  milk  supply ?  The  recrea- 
tion supply?  What  about  the  schools?  What  about  the 
school  doctor  and  nurse?  What  about  health  examinations? 
What  about  the  environment  of  the  children's  lives?  What 
about  the  content  and  quality  of  education,  both  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  other  influences  surrounding  children? 

What  about  moral  influences?  Here  is  a  whole  field  in 
which  such  a  committee  needs  to  question  its  community  quite 
as  carefully  as  about  milk  supply,  school  house  sanitation, 
and  the  control  of  epidemics.  What  kind  of  ideals  are  the 
children  being  influenced  to  form?  What  kind  of  sex-teach- 
ing are  they  getting  in  school  and  out?  How  clean  are  the 
streets  of  their  town  morally  as  well  as  materially? 

May  Day  For  Child  Health  is  not  expected  to  stop  on  the 
second  of  May.  "We  work  for  child  health  on  May  Day," 
say  the  sponsors,  "in  the  hope  that  it  will  carry  through 
the  year." 
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Conference  on  Delinquent  Women  and  Girls. — The  next  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Committee  on  the  Care  and  Training  of  Delinquent 
Women  and  Girls  of  the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor  will  be  held  May  28th  to  30th,  at  the  Reformatory  for  Women, 
Shakopee,  Minnesota.  At  that  time,  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
October,  1924,  conference  on  approved  standards  of  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases  in  institutions  for  delinquent  women 
and  girls,  will  make  its  report  on  the  minimum  standards  for  the  care 
and  discharge  of  patients  suffering  from  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

Social  Hygiene  Society  Elects  New  Officers. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Social 
Hygiene  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  held  on  February  13th, 
Dr.  Robert  Scott  Lamb  was  elected  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  made 
by  the  death  of  Colonel  William  0.  Owen.  Other  officers  for  the 
year  include:  Vice-presidents,  Stephen  E.  Kramer,  Mrs.  Julius 
Lansburgh,  Dr.  Abram  Simon,  Dr.  W.  C.  Fowler;  treasurer,  E.  C. 
Graham;  secretary,  Willard  C.  Smith. 

The  board  of  directors  was  elected  at  a  special  meeting  and  the 
following  were  reelected  for  a  term  of  three  years:  Miss  Gertrude 
Bowling,  William  Knowles  Cooper,  Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Gum- 
ming, Dr.  Margaret  Lotto  Eck,  E.  C.  Graham,  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  Gros- 
venor,  Major  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Dr.  Mary  O'Malley, 
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Mrs.  Barry  Mohun,  Mrs.  Alexander  Shaw,  Willard  C.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ufford,  and  Mrs.  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle. 

New  members  of  the  board  are  Reverend  W.  L.  Darby,  Miss  Alice 
Deal,  John  E.  Jones,  Stephen  E.  Kramer,  Dr.  Robert  Scott  Lamb, 
Mrs.  Charles  I.  MeNary,  Dr.  Winifred  Richmond,  and  Henry  C. 
Sheridan. 

Undesirable  Alien  Marriages  in  England. — The  marriage  in  England 
of  French  and  Belgium  women  of  an  undesirable  character  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Home  Office  which  will  take  action 
shortly,  says  an  article  in  the  White  Cross,  January,  1925.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  bringing  these  women 
into  the  country  and  arranging  for  their  marriage  with  ex-convicts 
and  others  in  order  that  they  may  become  British  citizens,  who  may 
not  be  expelled  under  any  existing  act. 

Arrangements  for  marriage  are  usually  made  before  the  women 
arrive  in  London,  loafers  or  ex-convicts  who  will  go  through  the 
ceremony  for  a  few  pounds  being  selected,  so  that  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  notice  can  be  given  to  the  registry  office  or  other  place.  In 
this  manner,  some  fifty  Frenchwomen  have  married  within  a  week 
of  their  arrival  in  England  and  are  able  to  defy  deportation.  Most 
of  these  women  are  of  the  lowest  character  but  the  police  are  power- 
less unless  the  marriage  can  be  proved  bigamous. 

Eleventh  National  Negro  Health  Week. — From  April  5  to  11,  1925, 
the  annual  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference  and  the  National  Negro 
Business  League,  assisted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
and  various  health  and  civic  organizations,  will  observe  the  Eleventh 
National  Negro  Health  Week.  The  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  prepared  a  Health  Week  Bulletin  for  distribution  and  every 
community  has  been  urged  to  observe  this  week  and  to  strive  to  make 
this  year's  observance  the  most  effective  since  the  beginning  of  the 
movement.  Each  day  will  be  devoted  to  a  special  subject,  Monday, 
April  6th,  being  Hygiene  Day  on  which  there  will  be  personal  and 
community  hygiene  talks  by  doctors,  visiting  nurses,  social  workers, 
and  other  qualified  persons.  Social  hygiene  education  and  venereal- 
disease  control  measures  are  to  be  considered  in  special  meetings  and 
health  films,  slides,  and  exhibits  used  wherever  possible,  under  proper 
supervision. 
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International  Conference  Postponed. — The  International  Conference 
of  Social  Work  which,  according  to  plans  made  at  the  National  Con- 
ference in  Toronto  last  June,  was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Paris 
in  July,  1925,  has  been  postponed  until  1926. 

Fund  for  Social  Hygiene. — The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York,  recently  made  a  grant  of  $15,000  to  the  Canadian 
Social  Hygiene  Council,  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its 
educational  work  in  Canada.  The  Council  will  send  organizers  at 
once  to  the  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  Canada  to  stimulate  the 
work  of  its  fifty  branches  in  order  to  reach  the  rural  as  well  as  the 
urban  communities,  and  an  educational  scheme  for  the  young, 
acceptable  to  all  parts  of  the  Dominion,  will  be  worked  out.  Dr. 
Leon  A.  Pequegnat,  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University  and  a  Doctor 
of  Public  Health,  will  be  the  organizer  for  the  eastern  provinces. 

Children  in  North  Carolina  Jails. — According  to  reports  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  there  are  138 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  jail  in  North  Carolina.  These 
reports  are  based  on  data  received  from  546  jails.  Of  the  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  49  were  white  boys,  18  were  white  girls, 
60  were  Negro  boys,  and  11  were  Negro  girls.  There  were  also  1765 
persons  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  jail,  782 
white  boys,  612  Negro  boys,  186  white  girls,  and  185  Negro  girls. 

Policewoman  Course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. — The 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association  has  issued  its  program  of  special  train- 
ing for  directors  of  policewomen  units  in  the  form  of  an  attractive 
little  folder  with  an  aeroplane  view  of  New  York  City  on  the  cover. 
This  course  may  be  commenced  in  any  one  of  the  four  quarters  or  in 
the  summer  institute  given  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  head  of  the  Department  of  Criminology  of 
the  School,  assisted  by  members  of  the  School  staff,  by  Dr.  Valeria 
H.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  special  lecturers. 
The  full  course  consists  of  six  quarters  or  eighteen  months,  the 
tuition  fee  being  $350,  payable  in  five  installments  of  $70  each. 
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Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. — 
The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  will  be  held  in  Austin,  Texas,  April  27  to 
May  2,  1925.  Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Stephen  A.  Austin, 
and  an  educational  exhibit  has  been  arranged  to  which  cooperating 
organizations  will  contribute,  among  them  being  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association.  The  business  of  the  convention  is 
divided  into  the  following  departments:  organization  and  efficiency, 
health,  education,  public  welfare,  and  home  service.  On  Tuesday, 
April  28th,  a  committee  under  the  Department  of  Health  will  report 
on  social  hygiene,  and  on  April  30th,  there  will  be  round  tables  on 
social  standards,  social  hygiene,  and  motion  pictures. 

363,063  Cases  of  Venereal  Diseases  Reported  in  1924. — The  Annual 
Report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  fiscal  year  1924,  states  that  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  reported  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  which  ended  June  30,  1924,  over  the  number 
reported  in  the  previous  corresponding  year.  The  report  indicates 
that  the  increase  in  the  fiscal  year,  1924,  amounts  to  24,382  cases,  or 
7.2  per  cent.  A  total  of  363,063  cases  of  venereal  diseases  were 
reported  to  the  various  state  boards  of  health  from  all  sources.  This 
total  was  composed  of  193,844  cases  of  syphilis,  160,790  cases  of 
gonorrhea,  and  8429  cases  of  chancroid. 

"The  fact  that  the  1924  statistics  show  an  increase  over  those  for 
1923  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  venereal  disease  was  any  more 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  last  year  than  in  the  year  before," 
explains  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

"The  greater  number  of  cases  now  on  record  at  the  state  boards 
of  health, ' '  he  continues,  ' '  may  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
efficiency  in  detecting  these  maladies  and  by  more  conscientious 
reporting  of  cases  on  the  part  of  private  physicians.  For  a  long 
time  the  danger  from  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  these  diseases  were  carefully  covered  and  concealed 
and  were  often  kept  secret  even  from  physicians  who  might  have 
brought  about  a  cure.  Fortunately,  people  are  now  learning  that 
they  must  go  to  a  reputable  physician  or  clinic  if  they  wish  to  be 
cured  and  laws  requiring  that  these  cases  be  reported  to  the  state 
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boards  of  health  are  making  it  possible  to  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the  country,  although  there 
are  many  cases  that  still  escape  discovery." 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  504  public  clinics  reported  to 
the  state  boards.  These  clinics  treated  118,023  new  cases  of  venereal 
disease  made  up  of  65,046  cases  of  syphilis,  49,028  cases  of  gon- 
orrhea, and  3949  cases  of  chancroid.  A  total  of  2,147,087  treatments 
were  given.  The  fact  that  these  clinics  made  302,152  Wassermann 
tests  for  detecting  syphilis  and  203,008  examinations  to  discover 
gonorrhea  would  seem  to  indicate  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  terrible  consequences  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  diseases 
and  are  willing  to  take  advantage  of  reputable  opportunities  for 
cure. 

Reports  from  37  correctional  and  penal  institutions  were  received 
by  the  Division.  The  efforts  of  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions 
have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  venereally  diseased 
persons  discovered  and  treated.  New  patients  to  the  number  of 
7045  were  admitted  to  treatment  in  1924,  an  increase  of  44  per  cent 
over  the  year  1923. 

The  menace  of  venereal  disease  is  one  that  is  being  fought  by 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  various  state  boards 
of  health  acting  in  cooperation  with  municipal  health  officers.  These 
governmental  agencies  are  trying  to  impress  upon  parents,  teachers, 
young  people,  and  others  the  need  of  wholesome  sex  education,  of 
prompt  medical  attention,  and  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of  modern 
health  ordinances  and  legislation.  Among  the  social  institutions 
which  can  aid  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  program  are  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  press. 

Venereal  Disease  Bill  Passed. — The  bill  for  the  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases  in  the  District  of  Columbia  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  February  26th,  so  that  it  has 
now  become  law.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law  there  was  no 
venereal-disease  control  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Elections  of  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Society. — The  following 
officers  for  1925  were  elected  by  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Society : 
Honorary  president,  Dr.  George  R.  Dodson;  president,  Dr.  Martin 
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F.  Engman;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Ira  L.  Bretzf elder,  J.  Lionberger 
Davis,  Dr.  Frances  L.  Bishop,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  and  E.  C. 
Rowse.  The  additions  to  the  Board  of  Directors  include :  Dr.  Ivan 
Lee  Holt,  Dr.  J.  Leslie  Purdom,  Dr.  Richard  Weiss,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Shipley,  Dr.  Ralph  Kinsella,  Father  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  Dr. 
Arthur  I.  Kendall,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Burr. 

Growth  of  the  International  Migration  Service. — The  International 
Migration  Service  has  issued  two  interesting  pamphlets  regarding  its 
work.  One,  The  Immigrant  and  His  Family,  depicts  the  hazards  and 
dangers  that  attend  migrants,  and  states  the  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
national Migration  Service  as  follows:  To  give  help  to  people  in 
transit  from  one  country  to  another;  to  give  advice  and  information 
for  those  emigrants  not  yet  started  on  their  journey;  and  to  assist 
foreign-born  residents  to  find  some  solution  of  their  personal  and 
family  problems  which  require  expert  service  abroad. 

The  second  pamphlet,  A  Venture  in  Practical  Internationalism, 
besides  citing  further  the  work  of  the  Service,  contains  statistics 
showing  its  growth  since  1921.  In  1921,  there  were  557  new  prob- 
lems handled ;  in  1922  there  were  1063 ;  in  1923,  1679 ;  in  1924,  1653. 
The  monthly  average  of  new  problems,  July  1-December  31,  1924, 
was  128.  There  were  4940  total  problems  handled  between  1921  and 
January  1,  1925.  As  many  as  46  different  nationalities  were  served 
during  1924,  and  there  were  1669  current  problems  on  hand  January 
1,  1925. 

Adult  Probation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Ohio  Institute  reports  that 
of  the  119  men  and  women  placed  on  probation  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
Cleveland,  in  1924,  110  have  "gone  straight."  During  the  three 
years  in  which  adult  probation  has  been  in  effect  in  Cleveland,  427 
out  of  546  cases,  or  79  per  cent,  have  successfully  completed  their 
probation  terms.  Twelve,  only,  have  been  convicted  of  other  crimes 
since  their  probation.  And  withal,  probationary  supervision  costs 
about  one-seventh  as  much  as  imprisonment. 

First  Examination  of  the  American  Board  of  Otolaryngology. — The 
American  Board  of  Otolaryngology  will  hold  its  first  examination 
during  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Atlantic 
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City,  May  25th  to  28th.  Applicants  are  divided  into  three  classes 
as  follows:  (1)  Those  who  have  practiced  Otolaryngology  ten  years 
or  more;  (2)  those  who  have  practiced  Otolaryngology  five  years  and 
less  than  ten  years;  (3)  those  who  have  practiced  Otolaryngology 
less  than  five  years.  The  type  of  examination  is  different  for  each 
class  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Loeb,  Secretary,  has  announced  that  thus  far 
over  three  hundred  applications  have  been  made. 

Health  Book  Campaign. — The  National  Health  Council  and  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publishers  have  planned  a  campaign 
to  stimulate  interest  in  health  books  this  spring,  culminating  on 
May  1st,  Child  Health  Day.  Books  on  health  and  outdoor  life  will 
be  the  theme  of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and  special  exhibits 
of  books  on  health  subjects  will  be  held  in  public  libraries,  schools, 
clubs,  and  bookstores.  The  slogan  "Through  Health  to  Happiness — 
Find  It  in  Books"  will  be  kept  before  the  public,  printed  display 
cards  being  available  on  request  from  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  334  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  has  prepared  attractive 
folders  describing  the  three  social  hygiene  books  of  the  National 
Health  Series,  Adolescence,  by  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Love  and  Mar- 
riage, by  T.  W.  Galloway,  and  Venereal  Diseases,  by  W.  F.  Snow. 
These  envelope  stuffers  are  available  free  to  social  hygiene  and  other 
health  and  educational  organizations  desiring  to  aid  in  promoting  the 
use  of  better  books. 

The  Universal  Christian,  Conference. — The  Universal  Christian  Con- 
ference on  Life  and  Work  will  be  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  August 
19-30,  1925.  Reports  will  be  received  from  six  special  commissions 
on  the  Church's  Obligation  in  View  of  God's  Purpose  for  the  World, 
the  Church  and  Economic  and  Industrial  Problems,  the  Church  and 
Social  and  Moral  Problems,  the  Church  and  International  Relations, 
the  Church  and  Christian  Education,  and  Methods  of  Cooperation 
and  Federative  Efforts  by  the  Christian  Communions.  The  com- 
missions are  divided  into  four  sections :  the  American,  English, 
European,  and  Eastern  Orthodox. 

Ducros  Bill  Passes  in  Louisiana. — Louisiana  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
states  requiring  a  physical  examination  as  a  prerequisite  to  the 
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issuance  of  a  marriage  license.  The  new  law  makes  it  compulsory 
for  any  male  applying  for  a  marriage  license  to  obtain  from  a  licensed 
physician  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  free  from  venereal  diseases. 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming  are  among  the  states  requiring  a  physical  examination  of 
the  male  and  a  certificate  of  health  precedent  to  the  securing  of  a 
license  to  marry. 

Vigilance  Work  in  Bombay. — The  Bombay  Vigilance  Association  is 
seeking  to  secure  more  members  and  to  raise  a  sum  of  Rs.  10,000  in 
order  to  meet  expenses  and  to  carry  out  important  projects.  The 
objects  of  this  Association  as  stated  in  the  Vigilance  Record, 
January,  1925,  are:  (1)  To  secure  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  moral  law  is  the  same  for  both  men  and  women;  (2)  to  suppress 
and  prevent  the  traffic  in  women  and  girls,  and  the  outrage,  corrup- 
tion, abduction,  and  prostitution  of  persons  under  eighteen;  (3)  to 
do  rescue  and  vigilance  work  in  general;  (4)  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  of  the  Prevention  of  Prostitution  Act 
of  1923  are  efficiently  carried  out;  (5)  to  prevent  the  publication 
and  sale  of  indecent  and  obscene  pictures,  books,  and  papers,  and 
of  objectionable  advertisements,  cinema  films,  and  theatrical  per- 
formances; and  (6)  to  carry  on  active  propaganda  work  for  the  ulti- 
mate and  complete  abolition  of  brothels. 

Social  Hygiene  in  Oregon. — War  records  show  that  of  the  men  who 
entered  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the  different  states,  those  coming 
from  Oregon  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of  venereal  disease.  The 
credit  for  this  belongs  in  large  measure  to  the  Oregon  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  says  a  news  item  in  the  Newport  News,  Virginia,  Press, 
February  3,  1925. 

Organization  Changes  Name. — The  Friends  of  Medical  Progress  has 
been  changed  to  the  American  Association  for  Medical  Progress 
under  official  action  recently  taken  by  its  Board  of  Directors.  Dr. 
Benjamin  C.  Gruenberg  has  been  appointed  managing  director  of 
the  organization,  and  headquarters  have  been  moved  from  Boston  to 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City,  where  cooperation  with  the 
more  important  educational  and  health  organizations  will  be  facili- 
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tated.  The  organization,  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its 
existence,  has  furnished  lecturers,  held  exhibits,  and  issued  material 
on  immunization  and  vivisection.  This  year  the  society  plans  to 
increase  the  scope  of  its  activities  and  to  open  several  branches. 

Laws  Regulating  Fainily  Life  in  Soviet  Russia. — Details  of  the  code  of 
laws  regulating  marriage,  family  relations,  and  guardianship  adopted 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Justice  and  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  the  RSFSR  are  given  in  the 
Moscow  Isvestia  of  December  21,  1924,  states  The  Nation,  February 
4,  1925 : 

According  to  the  code  the  marriage  age  for  women  is  fixed  at  16  years  and  for 
men  at  18  years.  It  is  forbidden  to  register  a  marriage  between  persons  either 
of  whom  has  been  recognized  as  imbecile  or  is  suffering  from  a  psychic  disease, 
between  relatives  on  the  direct  ascending  or  descending  line,  between  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Married  people  may  have  a  common  family  name  if  they  so  declare  at  the 
time  of  registration.  Otherwise  they  retain  their  own  family  names  as  before 
marriage. 

When  a  marriage  is  registered  between  a  citizen  of  the  ESFSE  and  a  citizen 
of  a  foreign  country,  both  retain  their  citizenship.  Property  acquired  by  husband 
and  wife  during  marriage  (also  in  case  of  unregistered  marriage)  belongs  to 
both  on  the  basis  of  common  ownership.  If  either  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage 
ia  in  need  or  disabled  he  has  a  right  to  claim  support  from  the  other  if  the  latter 
is  in  a  position  to  render  the  support. 

For  the  sake  of  protecting  the  interests  of  mother  and  child  a  pregnant  woman 
is  given  the  right  to  register  the  name  of  the  father  in  the  local  department  of 
registration,  which  notifies  the  father.  If  the  latter  does  not  enter  any  objec- 
tions in  the  course  of  two  weeks  he  is  recognized  as  the  father  of  the  child.  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  established  by  the  court  that  other  men  besides  the  one 
pointed  out  by  the  woman  have  had  intimate  relations  with  her  the  court  makes 
them  liable  as  co-defendants. 

The  rights  of  parents  are  exercised  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  children, 
and  wherever  these  rights  are  exercised  not  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of 
the  law  the  court  may  deprive  the  parents  of  their  rights. 

All  measures  in  regard  to  the  children  are  taken  with  the  consent  of  both 
parents.  In  cases  of  disagreement  the  disputed  question  is  settled  by  the  state 
organs  of  guardianship,  with  the  participation  of  the  parents.  The  parents  have 
the  right  to  send  the  children  to  institutions  for  their  bringing  up  and  education. 
But  they  have  no  right  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  employment  of  their 
children  without  the  consent  of  the  children  themselves.  The  duty  to  maintain 
the  children  is  equally  shared  by  both  parents;  however,  the  share  of  each  of  the 
parents  in  the  maintenance  is  determined  by  their  respective  material  conditions, 
In  cases  when  parents  are  not  fulfilling  their  duties  toward  the  children  or  when 
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they  exercise  their  rights  against  the  principles  of  the  law,  as  well  as  in  cases 
of  cruel  treatment  of  children  the  court  takes  the  children  away  from  the  parents 
and  hands  them  over  to  proper  guardians.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  duty  of 
children  to  provide  for  their  disabled  and  needy  parents. 

Persons  in  need  who  cannot  procure  assistance  from  their  parents,  children, 
husbands,  or  wives  should  be  supported  by  their  relatives  on  the  direct  ascending 
or  descending  line  and  by  brothers  and  sisters. 

Adoption  is  permitted  only  when  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  children.  If  there 
are  parents  or  if  the  child  is  under  guardianship  the  consent  of  the  parents  or 
of  the  guardian  must  be  secured.  The  adoption  of  minors  older  than  ten  years 
is  not  permitted  without  their  own  consent. 

Infant  Mortality  Low  in  Syracuse. — The  lowest  death  rate  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  12.0  per  1000  persons,  was  recorded  for  the  year 
1924.  In  1921,  the  general  death  rate  was  12.2,  which  is  the  next 
lowest  record.  The  city's  infant  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced 
much  more  than  the  general  death  rate.  Prior  to  1924,  this  rate  had 
never  gone  below  82,  but  this  year  only  69.6  per  1000  infants  died 
in  their  first  year.  During  the  year  there  were  4153  live  births  and 
289  babies  died  before  they  were  one  year  old  making  the  infant 
mortality  rate  69.6,  only  one  infant  out  of  every  14  born  alive  failing 
to  reach  his  first  birthday. 

Eacial  Influence  of  Venereal  Disease. — In  his  Bibliography  of  Eu- 
genics, Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
California,  devotes  one  section  to  the  problem  of  racial  influence  of 
venereal  disease  and  lists  seven  pages  of  references.  In  regard  to 
this  subject  he  says  : 

Venereal  diseases  may  affect  racial  inheritance  in  two  possible  ways,  (1)  by 
causing  hereditary  variation  through  their  toxic  effect  on  the  germ  plasm,  and 
(2)  by  acting  as  selective  agencies  in  killing  off  or  sterilizing  the  racial  stocks 
that  are  most  prone  to  contract  them.  Of  the  first  or  possible  blastophthoric 
influence  of  these  diseases  what  is  really  known  may  be  readily  summed  up — it 
is  nothing.  Of  the  second,  we  know  very  little.  It  is  well  known,  of  course, 
that  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  in  this  country  is  much  heavier  among 
the  Negroes  than  among  the  white  race,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rela- 
tively slower  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negroes  in  the  last  decade,  as  compared  with 
previous  decades,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  due  to  this  cause.  We  know  also 
that  venereal  diseases  have  been  especially  prevalent  in  a  number  of  notorious 
families  such  as  the  Jukes  and  the  Zeros.  They  are  known  also  to  be  more 
prevalent  as  a  rule  in  urban  than  in  rural  communities.  But  whether  on  the 
whole  they  tend  to  cut  off  the  bad  inheritance  of  the  race  more  than  the  good 
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we  do  not  know.  Their  incidence  among  the  successful  classes  is  notoriously 
considerable,  and  the  army  examinations  for  the  recent  war  showed  that  many 
of  our  impecunious  immigrant  stocks  were  relatively  free  from  them. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people  interested  in  eugenics,  the  subject  of  venereal 
disease  bulks  large.  But  this  is  mainly  due  to  confusion  of  thought.  The 
possibility  must  at  least  be  admitted  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  racial  improve- 
ment, venereal  diseases  may  confer  an  actual  benefit.  We  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  so-called  hereditary  syphilis,  which  is  now  known 
to  be  responsible  for  much  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  congenital  deafness,  and 
insanity.  These  effects,  though  matters  of  parental  transmission,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  heredity  in  the  true  sense  of  that  term.  They  are  the  somatic  effects 
of  infection  concerning  whose  influence  on  the  germ  plasm,  if  they  have  any, 
we  are  entirely  ignorant.  These  effects  are  analogous  to  those  of  bad  heredity, 
with  which  they  are  apt  to  be  confused,  and  like  bad  heredity  they  constitute 
a  constant  drag  upon  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  a  people.  But  for  all  that, 
they  may  have  a  certain  compensating  racial  advantage  in  eliminating  inferior 
types  of  humanity.  Doubtless  they  reduce  the  fecundity  of  the  prostitute  class, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  has  been  shown  by  recent  studies  to  be  of  subnormal 
or  defective  intelligence.  But  we  need  to  know  much  more  of  the  relation  between 
venereal  infection  and  the  distribution  of  valuable  hereditary  qualities  in  the 
population  before  we  can  judge  of  their  racial  influence. 

Another  connection  in  which  syphilis,  especially,  is  of  interest  to  the  eugenist, 
is  its  role  in  producing  congenital  mental  defect,  and  thus  complicating  the 
problem  of  the  method  by  which  truly  hereditary  defect  is  transmitted. 

A  number  of  other  sections  of  the  book  contain  social  hygiene  data, 
among  them  being  the  bibliographies  on  prostitution  in  connection 
with  heredity,  the  Neo-Malthusian  movement  and  birth  control,  sexual 
selection  in  man,  and  negative  eugenics. 

Full-time  Director  of  Child  Health  Demonstrations  Appointed. — Mr. 
Courtenay  Dinwiddie,  general  executive  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  entire  time  as  director 
of  the  demonstrations  being  conducted  by  the  Child  Health  Demon- 
stration Committee,  representing  the  Commonwealth  Fund  and  the 
American  Child  Health  Association.  The  position  of  a  full-time 
Director  of  Demonstrations  was  created  soon  after  the  announcement 
of  the  selection  of  Marion  County,  Oregon,  as  the  community  for  the 
fourth  demonstration.  While  Mr.  Dinwiddie  was  general  executive 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association  he  also  served  in  the 
capacity  of  director  of  the  demonstrations,  but  the  duties  became  so 
multiplied  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  his  entire  attention 
to  the  administration  of  the  demonstration  program. 
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Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  director  of  public  relations  of  the  American 
Child  Health  Association,  has  been  named  as  acting  general  executive 
of  the  American  Child  Health  Association. 

Agencies  for  Social  Adjustment. — At  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court,  Professor  Ernest  B. 
Groves  spoke  on  ' '  Socializing  Human  Nature. ' '  He  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  press  and  said  that  social  adjustment  is  largely  the  work  of 
our  fundamental  institutions — the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  gov- 
ernment, the  press,  and  law — which  have  the  machinery  for  exercising 
social  pressure.  They  impress  their  influence  on  human  nature  and 
contribute  the  social  ingredients  that  enter  into  personality.  Dealing 
with  these  agencies  in  his  address,  Professor  Groves  said: 

The  home  holds  the  strategic  control  of  social  pressure  because  it  has  the 
ability  to  influence  the  child  in  his  first  four  or  five  years. 

The  outstanding  American  institution  that  commands  great  resources  of  social 
pressure  is  the  school.  Education  has  been  called  by  one  of  our  foremost 
anthropologists  "the  American's  religion."  It  is  at  least  the  social  engine 
whose  power  is  most  trusted. 

Eeligion  has  two  appeals.  It  provides  a  way  of  relief  for  those  who  find  life 
too  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  religion  gives  momentum  to  social  ideals  and  sends 
its  followers  into  life  to  work  for  social  advancement. 

Government  policy  in  the  concrete  is  mostly  a  product  of  antagonistic  group 
pressure.  It  is  hardly  a  scientific  effort  to  direct  a  massive  engine  of  social 
pressure.  As  a  result,  this  social  institution  lags  behind  knowledge  and  is 
haphazard  in  its  actions. 

As  a  conscious  effort  to  direct  social  adjustment  it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
observers,  exceedingly  discouraging.  A  government,  scientific  in  its  approach  to 
social  obligations,  is  the  dream  only  of  the  incurable  optimist,  and  yet  this  is 
doubtless  the  path  that  reluctantly  and  with  painful  slowness  government  must 
take. 

The  press  is  hard  to  estimate  as  a  socializing  institution.  It  is  so  like  general 
social  life  itself  that  it  is  hard  to  see  its  characteristics  clearly,  but  its  power 
is  not  at  all  uncertain.  Of  all  our  social  institutions,  it  is  the  most  alive  to  the 
need  of  change  and  progress,  the  most  willing  to  consider  what  science  says. 
Popular  education  has  a  duty  to  perform  in  giving  papers  with  high  ethical 
standards  a  responsive  public.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  most  newspapers  to  have 
a  public  more  stable  and  discriminating  and  more  willing  to  support  a  policy 
that  reduces  suggestion  to  the  lowest  terms  compatible  with  human  interest  and 
faithful  portrayal  of  characteristic  modern  life. 

Law  as  an  institution,  though  conservative  to  a  high  degree,  has  been  forced 
to  recognize  the  need  of  superior  social  adjustment,  dealing  primarily,  as  it 
does,  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  with  the  sentencing  of  those  who 
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fail  seriously  in  their  social  behavior.  In  meeting  its  civil  and  criminal  tasks 
it  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  In  its 
criminal  responsibilities  it  has  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  the  new  way  of 
regarding  social  failure,  particularly  by  the  foundation  of  the  juvenile  court 
and  the  psychopathic  clinic. 

Social  Worker  to  Enter  New  Field. — Miss  Frances  Mayer  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Public  Health,  will  enter 
upon  her  new  duties,  May  1st,  as  Extension  Secretary  of  the  Boston 
District  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1925. — The  Conference  Bulletin, 
issued  by  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  February,  1925, 
gives  the  tentative  program  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  fifty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado,  June  10  to  17,  1925.  The 
last  National  Conference  held  in  Denver  was  in  1892,  when  the  city 
still  presented  the  picture  of  a  hospitable  growing  mining  town  with 
its  Western  saloons  and  its  caravans  of  prairie  schooners,  a  marked 
contrast  to  its  present  day  dignity  and  size  and  achievements.  Social 
hygiene  will  be  well  represented  on  the  program,  further  details  of 
which  will  appear  in  the  May  JOURNAL. 

New  York  State's  Effective  Mail  Campaign. — More  than  twelve  hun- 
dred representative  men  and  women  from  over  four  hundred  towns 
requested  literature  as  a  result  of  a  circular  letter  recently  sent  out 
by  Dr.  Albert  Pfeiffer.  The  latest  letter,  dated  March  16th,  was 
addressed  to  "Public  Spirited  Citizens,"  and  gave  statistics  as  to  the 
prevalence  and  seriousness  of  venereal  disease  as  a  public  health 
problem.  It  carried  for  an  enclosure  a  copy  of  "Facts  Plus  Ideals," 
an  editorial  reprinted  from  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE.  The 
letter  closed  with  the  sentence,  "Universal  knowledge  with  a  positive 
dynamic  idealism  is  the  most  effective  prophylaxis  against  venereal 
diseases,"  which  is  the  keynote  of  this  constructive  program  for  com- 
bating the  venereal  diseases. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. — St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  been  selected  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
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Public  Health  Association  which  will  take  place  October  19-22,  1925. 
Plans  have  been  formulated  for  the  organization  of  a  local  committee 
in  St.  Louis  and  an  early  start  is  being  made  to  assure  a  particularly 
successful  meeting  for  this  year. 

States  Promote  Legislation  for  Physical  Education. — The  number  of 
states  having  physical  education  laws  has  grown  from  eleven  to 
thirty-three  in  the  past  six  years,  according  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  Playground  and  Eecreation  Association  of  America,  just  issued. 
Since  1918  the  National  Physical  Education  Service  of  the  Associa- 
tion, organized  at  the  request  of  more  than  twenty  national  bodies 
interested  in  health,  has  been  working  constantly  to  promote  state 
legislation  for  physical  education  and  to  help  states  in  working  out 
and  administering  physical  education  programs  when  they  are 
established.  As  a  result,  literally  millions  of  school  children  have 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  health-building  play  and 
physical  activities. 

Thirty  foreign  countries  sought  help  in  play  and  recreation  through 
the  correspondence  service,  while  visitors  from  China,  Japan, 
England,  Russia,  Canada,  and  Mexico  called  at  the  Association's 
New  York  headquarters  for  advice  and  information.  From  Den- 
mark have  come  requests  for  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Association's 
new  handcraft  book. 

The  field  service  of  the  Association  points  to  318  cities  in  which 
it  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  an  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
local  recreation  programs  during  1924.  In  one  city  the  number  of 
playgrounds  was  increased  from  five  to  fourteen.  In  another,  seven 
acres  in  a  real  estate  subdivision  were  set  aside  for  play  purposes, 
and  a  private  group  were  inspired  to  purchase  a  sixteen  acre  tract 
and  donate  it  to  the  city  for  a  play  and  athletic  field. 

The  Protective  Committee  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  League. — 
Founded  in  1883  as  a  memorial  to  an  idolized  daughter,  the  Florence 
Crittenton  League  of  Compassion  has  cared  for  the  unprotected  and 
wayward  girl  throughout  the  United  States  in  its  62  shelter  homes. 
As  early  as  1913,  such  a  shelter  was  established  in  Boston  by  this 
league  to  provide  a  means  for  rescue  and  preventive  work.  Over- 
sight was  kept  on  places,  both  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  where 
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young  people  were  in  the  habit  of  congregating — cafes,  squares, 
parks,  beaches,  rooms  in  railroad  and  car  stations,  as  well  as  homes 
of  girls,  as  much  as  possible  regular  patrolling  being  done. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  War  Department  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  activities  began  its  campaign  to  remove  from  the  streets 
and  public  places  all  girls  involved  with  sailors  and  soldiers.  Out 
of  this  grew  increased  interest  in  the  problem  of  the  care  of  the 
diseased  girl.  It  was  the  Florence  Crittenton  League  that  shared 
responsibility  for  her  care,  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board  two  and  sometimes  four  workers 
to  aid  in  the  protective  work  then  being  carried  on  by  this  govern- 
ment organization  created  during  a  war  emergency. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  those  organizations  built  up  to  meet  only 
an  emergency  of  war,  a  great  need  was  felt  in  the  community  for 
the  continuance  of  such  a  protective  program.  And  again  the 
Florence  Crittenton  League  met  this  in  the  resumption  of  its  pro- 
tective policy  begun  in  1913.  Growing  out  of  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  the  scope  of  this  protective  work  has  gradually  increased, 
until  in  1924  it  was  thought  advisable  to  create  a  separate  Depart- 
ment, with  a  trained  Executive  Secretary,  to  study  community  prob- 
lems. As  such,  Mrs.  Fanny  McMaster  brings  to  this  new  department 
an  eight  years'  experience  with  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association 
of  Chicago.  Advising  with  her  is  a  committee  of  persons  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  city  in  relationship  to  problems  of  youth;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Driscoll,  former  New  England  Field  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  Dr.  Augusta  Bronner,  Judge 
Baker  Foundation,  Mr.  C.  K.  Brown,  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, Miss  Frances  Thumin,  Council  for  Jewish  Women,  Miss 
Helen  Pigeon,  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  Miss  Frances 
Mayer,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  and  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Florence  Crittenton  League,  Mrs.  Howard  J. 
Chidley,  Mrs.  George  Fearing,  Mrs.  Robert  Herrick,  and  Mrs. 
Marion  L.  Higgins,  and  the  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Clarence 
Preston. 

At  present  this  new  department  is  gathering  information  on  sus- 
pected sources  of  danger  to  child  life — amusement  resorts,  dance  halls, 
shops,  rooming  houses — from  social  agencies  sending  their  visitors 
into  the  life  of  the  city.  Such  information  is  treated  only  as  a  clue 
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for  further  investigation  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  and  in  no  case 
is  quoted  or  offered  as  evidence  without  the  consent  of  the  report- 
ing agency.  An  accumulation  of  facts  should  stimulate  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  community  toward  wiping  out  those  known  sources  that 
endanger  child  life  within  their  midst.  As  a  clearing  house  for  the 
gathering  of  such  material  the  Protective  Committee  hopes  to  render 
invaluable  service  to  the  community. 

Maternity  and  Infancy,  Vermont. — The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  voted  during  the  last  week  in  February  to  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  states  cooperating  with  the  National  Government 
under  this  Act  up  to  forty-two. 

Death  of  August  von  Wassermann. — Dr.  August  von  Wassermann, 
known  on  account  of  his  discovery  of  the  Wassermann  blood  tests, 
died  in  Berlin  on  March  16,  1925,  aged  fifty-nine.  Trained  in  the 
school  of  chemists  headed  by  Ehrlich,  Professor  Wassermann  became 
one  of  the  great  pathologists  of  the  world.  The  discovery  of  the  blood 
test  which  bears  his  name  was  announced  in  1906,  and  he  was  noted 
particularly  for  his  researches  in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  tubercu- 
losis, and  cancer.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Dr.  Wassermann  was 
Director  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Institute  for  Medical  Research  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Experimental 
Therapy  of  Berlin. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

To  help  in  the  dissemination  of  social  hygiene  literature  in  South 
America  and  to  put  the  aims  and  ideals  of  social  hygiene  and  of  this 
Association  clearly  before  the  people,  the  Association  has  published 
two  Spanish  translations — La  Salud  Social  Bajo  El  Punto  De  Vista 
Del  Sexo  (Publication  No.  489)  and  El  Programa  y  Objectos  De 
La  Higiene  Social  (Publication  No.  490) — a  large  number  of  which 
Dr.  Max  J.  Exner  has  taken  with  him  on  his  trip  to  South  America 
where  he  will  attend  the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  South 
America  to  be  held  in  Montevideo,  March  27th  to  April  8th,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America. 
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The  Association's  new  exhibit  for  the  Hall  of  Health  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  United  States  National  Museum,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  was  installed  in  the  Museum  on  February  17th. 

The  plan  and  lay-out  of  the  exhibit  is  about  as  follows: 

The  background  is  of  light  gray  board,  the  draperies  blue  velvet, 
and  the  lettering  of  the  description  placards  is  black  upon  gold  cards 
with  red  initials. 

The  left-hand  panel  is  entitled  "The  Way  Life  Begins,"  and  con- 
tains thirteen  raised  cut-outs  representing  cell  division  and  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  with  descriptive  cards  for  each  step,  and  at  the 
bottom  an  attractive  drawing  of  a  live  baby. 

Beneath  the  words  "Social  Hygiene"  in  the  center  panel  is  a 
circular  opening  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  through  which  one  sees 
the  "Eastward  Window,"  a  symbolistic  representation  of  child, 
parents,  and  Mother  Nature  arranged  in  a  series  of  cut-outs,  one 
behind  the  other.  A  yellow  light  from  behind  envelopes  the  baby, 
while  a  blue  light  is  thrown  upon  the  front  portions  of  the  "East- 
ward Window."  On  either  side  of  this  circular  opening  are  descrip- 
tive legends  on  gold  strips,  and  also  an  inscription  across  the  bottom. 

The  right-hand  panel  is  entitled  "Social  Hygiene  Measures"  and 
contains  six  square  openings  about  seven  by  nine  inches  each,  in 
which  figures  are  cut  out  in  the  foreground,  and  the  backgrounds 
painted  in.  These  represent  the  six  main  departments  of  the  social- 
hygiene  program,  i.e.,  information,  recreational,  educational,  pro- 
tective, legal,  and  medical. 

The  exhibit  was  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Dudley,  of  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  who  also  did  the  Life  Extension  Institute  exhibit. 

Mr.  Charles  Whitebread,  Assistant  Curator,  Division  of  Medicine 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  expressed  the  belief  that  the  social 
hygiene  exhibit  will  prove  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to 
the  Hall  of  Health. 


The  second  social  hygiene  talk  given  by  the  Association  was 
broadcast  through  station  WJZ  by  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures.  Dr.  Parker  spoke  on 
Wednesday  morning,  February  25th,  her  subject  being  Preparing 
Parents  for  the  Training  of  Youth.  Numerous  letters  of  apprecia- 
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tion  and  requests  for  literature  from  interested  persons  in  a  number 
of  different  states  followed  as  a  direct  result  of  this  radio  talk. 


The  cooperative  project  between  the  National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  by  which 
a  social  hygiene  lecture  service  is  provided  for  parent-teacher  groups 
throughout  the  country  is  making  good  progress.  Mrs.  Edna  P. 
Fox,  who  has  been  educational  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health,  and  scientific  assistant  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  since  1920,  has  been 
appointed  to  give  these  lectures  during  the  next  three  months. 

*     *     *     * 

Mr.  Alan  Johnstone  of  the  Department  of  Legal  Measures  ad- 
dressed the  fourth  in  a  series  of  luncheon  conferences  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  social  hygiene  committee  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Public  Health  Association  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday,  March 
18th.  Upward  of  100  judges,  probation  and  health  officers,  and 
social  workers  gathered  for  the  luncheon  and  in  the  afternoon,  social 
hygiene  law  enforcement  was  discussed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Shallenberger,  operating  Director  of  the  Cleveland  Association  for 

Criminal  Justice. 

*     *     *     * 

Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Protective 
Measures,  attended,  on  March  5th  and  6th,  a  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Six  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International 
Association  of  Policewomen,  at  Headquarters,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
From  Washington,  she  proceeded  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  speak  at 
the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Alabama  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
which  met  in  Mobile  for  three  days,  commencing  March  10th.  On 
her  way  back  to  New  York,  Dr.  Parker  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  given  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
where  she  addressed  the  women,  her  subject  being,  "Social  and  Civic 
Problems." 
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THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

A  physician  and  educator  on  the  western  coast,  in  writing  to  an 
eastern  colleague,  poured  out  some  of  the  thoughts  that  were  run- 
ning through  his  mind  on  a  subject  much  before  the  public  at 
present — the  ways  of  young  people  to-day.  The  following  excerpts 
from  his  letter  invite,  and  incite,  discussion. 

".  .  .  I  would  like  exceedingly  well  to  see  you,  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive chat  over  matters  in  general  concerning  the  tendencies  of 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  of  to-day.  There  is  much  that  is  deplorable, 
and  I  seem  to  see  that  the  basic  reason  behind  it  all  is  lack  of  proper 
parental  supervision  and  home-training  and  environment.  It  would 
seem  as  though  most  of  the  crime  of  the  present  day  is  being  com- 
mitted by  the  youth  of  the  country.  Easy  money;  easy  possession 
of  a  pistol;  automobiles,  with  all  of  the  vicious  tendencies  that  have 
followed  in  their  train;  easy  obtaining  of  liquor;  a  general  restless- 
ness upon  the  part  of  the  younger  generation  because  of  the  over- 
powering desire  for  things  which  go  with  an  expensive  mode  of 
life  which  they  have  certainly  not  earned  the  right  to  indulge  in, 
whether  their  parents  are  wealthy  or  not ;  perhaps  more  than  all  else 
an  impatience,  amounting  practically  to  defiance,  of  law  or  the  rules 
governing  well-ordered  society.  I  am  doubtless  repeating  conclu- 
sions at  which  you  have  already  arrived.  Is  it  the  lack  of  religious 
teaching  in  our  schools  and  colleges — the  failure  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  calling  concerns  itself  with  the  spiritual  and  moral  sides  of 
our  natures;  or  the  deplorable  lack  of  moral  and  spiritual  guidance 
in  the  thousands  of  American  homes  to-day? 

As  one  step  in  the  desired  direction  of  obedience  to  law  and  con- 
stituted authority,  I  have  hoped  that  the  people,  through  Congress, 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  national  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  training,  not  to  fit  us  for  war,  but  along  with  the 
physical  development  of  the  youth  of  the  land  to  inculcate  in  it  an 
instant,  implicit,  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  constituted 
authority,  and  eo  ipso  firmly  fix  this  attitude  of  mind  so  that  it 
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would  act  automatically  upon  the  return  of  the  individual  to  civil 
life.  The  further  advantage  of  having  a  body  of  men  under  control 
in  this  way  is  that  it  gives  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  subjecting 
them  to  the  influence  of  informing  talks  on  a  variety  of  cognate 
subjects  which  they  would  not  get  under  normal  surroundings,  or 
would  not  pay  heed  to.  As  you  well  know,  things  delivered  from  a 
platform  sometimes  come  with  a  greater  authoritativeness  than  when 
spoken  by  one  individual  to  another. 

Well,  these  are  more  or  less  idle  observations,  but  it  does  one  good 
once  in  a  while  to  indulge  in  them." 

January  31,  1925. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  this  week's  program.  We 
have  been  showing  The  Gift  of  Life  at  the  following  places : 

January  27th,  7 :30  P.M.  Linwood  Boulevard  Christian  Church,  to 
parents  and  daughters,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
and  Federation  of  the  Child  Conservation  League,  Attendance  500. 

January  28th,  2:30  P.M.  Troost  School.  Meeting  of  all  pre- 
school age  group  of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association,  south  of  47th 
Street.  Dr.  Scott  P.  Child,  lecturer.  Attendance  200. 

January  29th,  3:00  P.M.  Bancroft  School.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Ream, 
lecturer.  Attendance  250.  7 :30  P.M.  Linwood  Boulevard  Christian 
Church.  Film  shown  to  fathers  and  sons.  Dr.  G.  Leonard  Harring- 
ton spoke.  Attendance  200. 

January  30th,  2:00  P.M.  Morse  School,  Parent-Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mrs.  Mary  D.  Ream,  lecturer.  Attendance  50.  7:30  P.M. 
Kansas  City  National  Training  School.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Ream,  lecturer. 

January  31st,  2:00  P.M.  Eblon  Theater.  Film  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Colored  Clubs  to  club  women  and  their 
daughters,  women  students  of  the  University,  and  kindred  groups. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Ream,  lecturer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MARY  D.  REAM 
Secretary,  Social  Hygiene  Division, 

Health  Conservation  Association  of  Kansas  City. 
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February  12,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  new  films  sent  by  The 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  have  come  to  hand  and  are 
already  in  use. 

The  Council  at  present  has  four  cinemotor  outfits.  One  large 
lorry  touring  the  northern  and  midland  provinces,  one  lorry  working 
the  south  and  home  counties,  a  light  car  to  carry  out  the  smaller 
meetings  in  the  country,  and  a  light  car  to  carry  out  lectures  in 
the  London  area.  A  copy  of  The  Gift  of  Life  and  The  Public  Health 
Twins  are  part  of  the  film  equipment  on  each  of  these  outfits,  and 
are  in  continual  use.  The  films  are  also  being  loaned  very  frequently 
to  branches  of  the  National  Council  and  local  authorities  who  have 
their  own  apparatus  for  display  but  wish  a  loan  of  films.  In  addi- 
tion, copies  of  The  Gift  of  Life  have  recently  been  sent  to  Singa- 
pore, South  Africa,  and  Jamaica. 

Yours  truly, 
M.  CLAYTON, 

Lecture  Secretary. 
National  Council  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases, 
London,  England. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  FAMILY  TREE.  By  Albert  Edward  Wiggam.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company,  1924.  391  p.  $3.00. 
Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Wiggam  has  written  a  very  entertaining  and 
readable  book  in  The  Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree.  He  deserves  the 
credit  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  the  author  refers  to  as 
"the  man  in  the  street,"  for  his  simple  and  uncomplicated  style. 
Recently,  there  have  been  a  number  of  books  of  scientific  nature 
obviously  written  for  the  general  public  which  present  a  most  in- 
volved pragmatic  style.  The  writer  has  just  finished  a  book  on  social 
science  which  left  him,  I  feel  convinced,  with  somewhat  the  same 
emotions  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  parrot  who  had  been  whirled  twenty 
times  about  the  owner's  head  to  cure  it  of  swearing.  Mr.  Wiggam 
has  written  his  story  in  a  pleasant,  somewhat  humorous  style,  and 
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it  is  easy  to  read.  Its  dedication  is  unique;  "To  the  health,  intel- 
ligence, and  beauty  of  the  unborn."  It  is  a  pleasant  diversion  from 
the  dedications  to  various  relations  acquired  either  by  law  or  con- 
sanguinity. It  is  the  only  book  that  this  writer  has  ever  seen 
dedicated  to  the  "unborn." 

Mr.  Wiggam's  book  is  written  almost  entirely  with  the  idea  of 
proving  the  affirmative  of  the  question  as  asked  in  his  first  chapter, 
"Does  Blood  Tell?"  The  suggestion,  that  the  word  "induced" 
character  instead  of  "acquired"  character  should  be  used,  is  a  good 
one.  The  author  admits  that  environment  has  something  to  do  with 
the  racial  improvement  which  he  explains  as  follows:  "But  just 
because  acquired  characters  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  transmitted,  and 
just  because  germ  cells  are  difficult  to  change,  whatever  the  ideals 
are  that  lead  young  people  to  select  each  other,  these  ideals  will  be 
handed  down  in  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their  children.  .  .  . 
While  we  see,  then,  that  education  and  environment  do  not  directly 
modify  the  body  and  mind  of  a  parent  so  that  the  modifications  are 
in  any  large  representative  way  transmitted  to  the  children,  yet  edu- 
cation and  environment  do  influence  marriage  ideals.  And  just  be- 
cause acquired  characters  are  not  inherited,  at  least  visibly  and 
easily,  environment  is,  through  this  marriage  selection,  a  powerful 
and  wonderful  thing  because  it  so  largely  determines  who  shall  marry 
whom  and,  thus,  what  characters  of  body  and  mind  are  selected  and 
preserved  to  furnish  the  inborn  character  of  the  race-" 

The  author  discusses  the  following  subjects  indicated  by  the  chap- 
ter headings:  What  Heredity  Tells  and  How  It  Tells  It;  What 
Twins  Tell  About  Heredity;  What  Cousin  Marriages  Tell  About 
Heredity;  Birth  Control — A  Two-Edged  Sword;  Can  We  Make 
Motherhood  Fashionable;  and,  Does  Heredity  or  Environment  Make 
Men? 

While  Mr.  Wiggam's  book  is  very  interesting,  as  has  been  said 
above,  and  the  chapter  on  prenatal  influence  must  correct  the  ap- 
prehensions and  fears  that  have  come  down  as  false  doctrines,  there 
are  some  phases  of  it  that  are  open  to  grave  doubt  and  will  not  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  scientists.  Mr.  Wiggam  says,  "People  often 
say  that  syphilis  is  inherited  and  the  sins  of  the  father,  in  this  case, 
visited  upon  the  child.  This  is  one  instance  where  the  father's  sin  is 
visited  upon  the  children,  but  not  by  heredity.  Syphilis  is  not  in- 
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herited;  it  is  transmitted  in  an  entirely  different  way  from  true 
heredity."  The  statement  made  above  is,  of  course,  eugenically 
true,  but  it  occurs  to  the  writer  that  an  erroneous  impression  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  lay  public  by  it.  Babies  are  born  with  syphilis,  and 
the  writer  has  seen  a  baby  a  week  old  with  a  four  plus  Wassermann 
reaction.  Various  authorities  differ  in  their  opinion  as  to  when  and 
how  the  child  receives  this  infection  in  utero.  It  is  contended  by 
some  that  it  is  carried  by  the  male  sperm;  by  others,  that  it  is  car- 
ried over  from  the  mother's  blood.  The  medical  world  and  social 
workers  have  been  fighting  many  years  to  convey  to  the  public  the 
dangers  to  unborn  children  from  syphilitic  parents.  To  weaken  this 
warning  in  the  slightest  would  be  distinctly  unfortunate. 

Concerning  twins,  he  says,  "We  can  usually  and  quite  readily 
discern  the  physical  identity  of  twins.  But  the  interesting  point  is, 
that  in  their  mental  and  moral  make-up,  and  in  their  emotional  re- 
actions under  the  same  circumstances,  twins  are  as  similar  as  they 
are  in  physical  appearance."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "They  (twins) 
would  not  behave  any  more  unlike  than  would  two  watches — with  the 
same  sort  of  cases  and  the  same  kind  of  works — if  you  exchanged  the 
works  from  one  case  to  the  other.  Indeed,  in  the  example  of  the 
watches,  you  could  take  the  wheel  out  of  one  and  exchange  it  for  the 
identical  wheel  in  the  other,  and  the  watches  would  go  on  ticking  in 
just  the  same  harmony."  The  author  often  thinks  that  if  we  could 
take  an  identical  portion  of  the  brain  out  of  some  of  the  duplicate 
twins  he  has  known  and  could,  without  injury,  exchange  the  parts 
and  make  them  function,  neither  the  twins,  themselves,  nor  anyone 
else  would  ever  be  aware  of  it.  Such  statement  is  pure  speculation. 
The  author,  to  further  his  point  of  the  absolute  complete  physical 
and  psychological  identity,  goes  on  to  say,  "The  Fairbanks  twins 
often  say  to  each  other  at  the  same  moment  when  discussing  other 
things,  'I  want  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie/  or  'I  want  a  dish  of  ice 
cream,'  or  'I  wish  I  had  a  new  pink  frock.'  '  This  is  very  interest- 
ing but  is  open  to  grave  speculation  in  the  light  of  science.  In  con- 
sultation with  a  prominent  member  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  the  tenets  held  by  Mr.  Wiggam,  herein,  were  not 
substantiated. 

The  reviewer  of  this  book  has  considered  three  sets  of  identical 
twins  for  eleven  years,  living  very  intimately  with  them  at  a  boys' 
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camp  for  two  or  three  months  each  year.  He,  first,  saw  them  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  subsequent  study  from  ten  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age — in  each  case,  as  adolescence  progressed,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  in  their  "mental  and  moral  make-up  and  in  their 
emotional  reaction  under  the  same  circumstances."  The  reviewer, 
to-day,  discussed  one  set  of  twins  with  their  father,  who  is  president 
of  a  large  life  insurance  company,  and  who  substantiated  his  belief. 
In  these  three  sets  of  identical  twins,  their  college  careers  were  quite 
different.  It  may  be  interesting  to  set  down  here  the  facts  regarding 
them.  One  set  entered  Oxford  where  one  became  a  member  of  the 
Varsity  crew.  The  other  never  went  near  the  river  and  finally  left 
Oxford  for  Italy,  where  for  two  years  he  tutored  and  lived  alone. 
In  the  second  set,  both  went  to  Williams  College,  where  they  lived 
in  the  same  fraternity  house,  roomed  together,  and  were  constantly 
in  each  other's  society  until  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year.  One  of 
the  twins  then  left  Williams,  went  to  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  took  up  engineering.  The  other  graduated  from 
Williams,  and  is  now  studying  law.  The  third  set,  looking,  as  did  the 
other  two,  so  alike  at  ten  years  of  age  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
tell  them  apart,  had  quite  different  careers  early  in  their  adoles- 
cence. They  began  drifting  apart  in  their  "emotional  reactions  un- 
der the  same  circumstances"  before  entering  college.  One  went  to 
Yale,  and  the  other  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  brother 
at  Yale  told  this  reviewer,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  seldom  heard  from 
his  brother,  and  when  asked  whether  he  agreed  with  the  statement 
made  above  by  Mr.  Wiggam,  he  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative. 
In  Chapter  18,  Mr.  Wiggam  says,  "Can  We  Make  Motherhood 
Fashionable?"  and  as  encouragement  toward  this,  quotes:  "Newly- 
weds,  according  to  Mr.  Fulkerson,  will  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
houses  with  the  provision  that  if  there  are  no  children  within  a  year, 
the  tenants  will  be  asked  to  vacate.  Whenever  a  child  is  born,  Mr. 
Fulkerson  announces,  the  rent  for  one  month  will  be  returned. ' '  Such 
a  statement  may  have  a  certain  sentimental  value,  but  it  impresses 
one  as  selfish  and  almost  ridiculous.  Here  is  another  choice  bit 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wiggam  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  "The  owner 
of  one  of  Marietta's  leading  apartment  houses,  who  lives  in  the  build- 
ing himself,  and  has  five  sturdy  youngsters,  makes  a  standing  prac- 
tice of  notifying  tenants  annually  that  'if  they  did  not  show  an  in- 
crease in  their  families,  their  rent  will  be  rasied.'  "  In  other  words, 
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regardless  of  the  maternal  health  or  economic  strain,  it  is  up  to 
mother  to  prevent  the  rent  from  being  raised. 

In  the  chapter  headed,  "Can  We  Make  the  Human  Race  More 
Beautiful?"  the  author  makes  a  strong  plea  for  marriages  only  with 
beautiful  women,  claiming  that  intelligence  and  high  morality  go 
with  beauty.  If  one  were  to  attend  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  one  would 
see  what  is  currently  supposed  to  be  the  most  carefully  selected 
group  of  beautiful  women  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe 
that  they  necessarily  have  the  highest  intelligence  or  moral  reactions. 
Then,  too,  if  our  young  men  were  to  select  only  beautiful  women  in 
marriage,  it  would  be  a  bit  discouraging  to  the  others  of  which  there 
seem  to  be  a  fairly  large  number.  One  is  reminded  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  statement,  "God  must  have  loved  homely  people  because 
he  made  so  many."  E.  L.  S. 

HEALTH  AS  A  HERITAGE.  By  Ralph  E.  Blount.  Boston:  Allyn  and 
Bacon,  1924.  53  p.  $.80. 

As  a  supplement  to  a  hygiene  textbook  for  Junior  High  School 
pupils  by  the  same  author,  this  little  book  deals  with  the  "one  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  it  seemed  better  to  leave  for  a  separate  volume." 
This  one  aspect  seems,  however,  not  to  be  inheritance,  since  only 
five  pages  are  devoted  to  this  topic.  Twenty-three  pages  are  con- 
cerned with  the  origin  of  plant  and  animal  children,  twelve  with  a 
miscellany  entitled,  "Safeguarding  the  Sex  Life."  Evidently  this 
is  a  text  on  the  biology  and  hygiene  of  sex  with  a  misnomer  for  a 
title. 

In  view  of  the  oft  reiterated  principle  that  sex  education  is  best 
integrated  into  various  aspects  of  life,  including  school  curricula, 
rather  than  set  off  as  a  topic  by  itself,  this  little  book  comes  as  a 
surprise.  Born  of  the  author's  long  experience,  it  might  well  be 
adapted  by  him  to  his  course;  by  itself,  one  wonders  how  much  it 
can  be  used  in  schools.  Chapter  II,  which  deals  with  such  matters 
as  hormones,  circumcision,  masturbation,  vampires,  and  the  hymen, 
gives  hardly  enough  information  to  be  either  informative  or  curiosity- 
satisfying.  Chapter  III  on  "Moral  Considerations"  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  especially  by  way  of  considering  the  sex-social  problems 
that  press  pupils  of  this  age.  While  most  of  the  diagrams  are  good, 
some  are  of  a  sort  to  exclude  the  book  from  most  schools. 
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Here  is  another  contribution  to  sex  literature  that  is  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  neither  eugenics,  sex  hygiene,  nor  sex-character 
training.  It  adds  little  to  the  crying  need  of  sex  education  for  clear, 
well  developed  methods.  N.  W.  E. 

BRIEFER  COMMENT 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  TROPICAL  AMERICA. 
Proceedings,  1924.  Boston:  United  Fruit  Company.  1010  p. 

Conference  arranged  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  to  consider  sanitary  prob- 
lems, to  discuss  tropical  diseases,  to  standardize  practice  and  promote  preventive 
medicine  and  hygiene  in  tropical  lands. 

The  International  Conference  on  Health  Problems  in  Tropical  America  had  its 
inception  in  June,  1923,  when  Dr.  William  E.  Decks,  General  Manager  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  initiated  a  plan  for  a  round- 
table  conference  of  the  nine  medical  superintendents  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
United  Fruit  Company  in  Central  America.  As  this  plan  developed  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  invite  a  few  scientists  who  had  made 
notable  contributions  in  this  particular  field  to  meet  with  the  group  of  hospital 
superintendents,  so  that  it  resulted  in  an  international  gathering  which  was 
attended  by  eminent  and  active  workers  representing  many  phases  of  the  medical 
and  sanitary  sciences  connected  with  tropical  measures. 

The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  valuable  material,  many  charts  and  illustrations, 
and  is  attractively  printed,  but  unfortunately  haa  no  index,  which  makes  it  less 
useful  for  reference. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  NURSING  EDUCATION.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Convention,  1924.  Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  1925. 
266  p. 

The  annual  report  and  proceedings  of  the  League  appear  in  the  same  splendid 
form  as  to  typography  and  general  makeup. 

Particular  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  subject  of  Budgets  for  Schools  of  Nursing 
and  there  are  several  excellent  papers  on  this  subject. 

Other  noteworthy  papers  of  general  interest  are  those  by  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Emerson  on  "Communicable  Diseases"  and  Dr.  George  E.  Myers,  "From  Ap- 
prentice Shop  to  Professional  Education. ' ' 

CARE,  CURE,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CRIPPLED  CHILD,  THE.  By  Henry  Edward 
Abt.  Elyria,  Ohio:  The  International  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  1924. 
222  p.  $3.50. 

A  study  of  American  social  and  professional  facilities  to  care  for,  cure,  and 
educate  crippled  children,  containing  a  complete  bibliography  of  literature  bear- 
ing on  this  subject  and  a  directory  of  institutions  and  agencies  engaged  in  the 
work. 

The  book  contains  numerous  illustrations,  and  is  a  most  comprehensive  volume. 
Part  I  gives  a  history  of  the  subject  together  with  the  legislation  that  has  been 
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enacted,  and  describes  what  has  been  accomplished  in  caring  for  and  educating 
crippled  children.  Parts  II  and  III  consist  of  a  survey  of  the  American  facilities 
to  care  for,  cure,  and  educate  crippled  children,  and  a  directory  of  American 
organizations  and  institutions  devoted  to  this  work.  A  bibliography  of  Ameri- 
can and  English  literature  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Part  V,  and  the 
appendix  contains,  besides  some  typical  legislation  for  the  care,  education,  and 
treatment  of  crippled  and  deformed  children,  a  statement  of  the  aid  given  by 
the  Kiwanis  International  and  other  organizations,  and  the  definition,  purpose, 
and  objective  plans  "of  the  International  Society  for  Crippled  Children,  issued 
by  the  Problems  Committee,  June,  1924. 
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Under  this  head  the  JOTJKNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received 
and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  ~be  reviewed  in  late* 
issues. 

A  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  550  ILLEGITIMACY  APPLICATIONS.  By  Ida  E.  Parker. 
Boston:  Eesearch  Bureau  on  Social  Case  Work,  1924.  54  p. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION.  A  comparative  study.  By  Abraham  Flexner.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1925.  334  p. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN 
TROPICAL  AMERICA.  Held  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I.,  July  22  to 
August  1,  1924,  by  invitation  of  the  Medical  Department,  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany. Boston:  United  Fruit  Company,  1924.  1010  p. 

PROCEEDING  OF  THE  THIRTIETH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE 
OF  NURSING  EDUCATION.  Held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  June  16  to  June  21, 
1924.  Baltimore:  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  1925.  266  p. 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  No.  10.     BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   COURSE  IN  CITIZENSHIP 

THROUGH  CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT.     Grades  I  to  VIII.    Boston:     Printing 

Department,  1924.     96  p. 
THE  CHALLENGE  OF  CHILDHOOD.     By  Ira  S.  While,  M.S.,   M.D.     New  York: 

Thomas  Seltzer,  1925.     305  p. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALISM.     By  Gustavus  Myers.     New  York:     Boni 

and  Liveright,  1925.     349  p. 

THE  INHERITANCE  OF  ACQUIRED  CHARACTERISTICS.  By  Paul  Kammerer.  New 
York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1924.  414  p. 
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GEORGE  E.  WORTHINGTON  • 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

In  a  book x  published  two  years  ago,  the  author  says :  "It 
seems,  to  put  it  none  too  strongly,  that  America  is  simply 
hell-bent  on  taking  a  brief  biological  joy-ride  with  the  definite 
policy  of  later  turning  over  its  vast  intellectual  conquests  to 
the  morons."  To  support  this  conjecture  he  calls  attention 
to  the  Sixth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Birth  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Census  of  1920,  which  shows  that  where  the 
lawyers  and  judges  of  America  had  families  of  2.2  living 
children,  janitors  and  sextons  had  3.4;  that  where  authors, 
editors,  and  reporters  had  2.1  children,  workers  in  stone 
quarries  and  gravel  pits  had  3.6;  skilled  workmen  had  2.6, 
boiler  washers  and  engine  hostlers,  3.1;  doctors  had  2.1, 
skating-rink  and  dance-hall  keepers  had  2.6 ;  mine  officials  had 
2.9,  mine  laborers,  3.6 ;  while  stenographers  and  chemists  made 
the  poorest  showing  of  all  with  1.8,  and  garbage  men  and 
scavengers  had  one  of  the  highest  with  practically  3.0  living 
children. ' ' 

He  says  further :    "Now  it  requires  neither  Elijah's  mantle 

*  Address  given  before  the  State  Convention  of  the  South  Carolina  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Rockhill,  South  Carolina,  April  29,  1925. 

1  The  New  Decalogue  of  Science.  By  Albert  Edward  Wiggam.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs  Merrill  Company,  1923.  314  p. 
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nor  Sam  Weller's  'million  magnifyin'  glass  that  could  see 
through  a  double  deal  door'  to  read  the  meaning  of  such 
pathetic  and  portentous  figures.  Every  school  child  knows 
that  Burbank,  Schull,  Hanson,  Davenport,  and  others  achieve 
their  triumphs  solely  by  selecting  the  best  specimens  as 
parents.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Farmers  ever  since 
Eden  have  done  the  same  thing,  only  they  lacked  these  men's 
wizard  eyes  and  technical  methods  to  detect  the  best.  But, 
suppose  they  bred  chiefly  from  their  worst!  Well,  that  is 
precisely  what  America  is  doing,  and  what  every  civilization 
has  done  from  the  human  dawn.  For  that  reason  we  read 
their  history  only  in  their  ruins." 

The  problem,  concretely,  is  of  the  millions  of  babies  from 
our  better  stocks  who  fail  to  get  born,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  many  millions  of  babies  from  the  so-called  inferior 
stocks  who  seem  to  succeed  so  well  in  coming  into  existence. 
It  is  with  the  latter  group  that  this  paper  deals. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  sterilization  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Sterilization  bills  are  said  to  have 
been  considered  by  10  legislatures  this  year  and  up  to  the 
present  year  something  like  16  legislatures  have  adopted 
sterilization  laws.  This  is  apparently  a  case  where  many  of 
our  legislators  have  rushed  in  where  angels  feared  to  tread, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  bills  and  laws  were 
drawn  with  so  little  regard  for  scientific  truth  or  practicability 
in  enforcement  that  half  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
and  the  laws  have  remained  practically  a  dead  letter  in  all 
but  one  of  the  other  states. 

The  history  of  legislation  in  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  summarized  as  follows:  From  March  30,  1905, 
to  January  1,  1925,  16  states  passed  laws  with  reference  to 
sterilization.  By  the  latter  date,  the  laws  in  the  States  of 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  New  York, 
and  Iowa  had  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  the  States 
of  Iowa  and  Oregon  had  reenacted  statutes  whose  constitu- 
tionality had  not  yet  been  tested.  The  law  which  had  been 
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enacted  in  Montana  was  inoperative,  due  to  its  omission  of 
the  mention  of  any  persons  subject  to  its  operation.  This 
year,  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Maine  have  enacted  sterilization 
laws.  Under  the  laws  which  were  in  operation  on  January  1, 
1921,  3200  people  had  undergone  operations,  2500  of  which 
had  taken  place  in  one  state.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the 
operations  had  been  performed  on  patients  in  hospitals  for 
the  insane  under  a  law,  the  constitutionality  of  which  had  not 
been  tested.  The  reason  why  its  constitutionality  had  not 
been  tested  is  probably  due  to  the  practice  of  securing  the 
consent  of  the  patient,  his  guardian,  or  near  relative.  In  all 
of  the  other  states  the  law  had  been  practically  unused. 

There  are  three  general  types  of  sterilization  laws.  These 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  punitive,  therapeutic,  and 
eugenical. 

The  purpose  of  punitive  sterilization  is  to  punish  and  deter. 
Three  states  have  applied  the  law  to  habitual  criminals  and 
those  guilty  of  serious  sex  crimes.  In  two  of  those  states  the 
law  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  as  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,  as  a  bill  of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  law,  and 
as  twice  placing  the  individual  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  for 
the  same  offense.  One  state  upheld  the  law  because  its  consti- 
tution forbade  cruel  but  not  unusual  punishment.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  that  state  has  applied  the  law  only 
once  in  thirteen  years. 

The  purpose  of  therapeutic  sterilization  is  not  to  protect 
society  against  inadequate  offspring,  but  to  protect  the  life  or 
health  of  the  person  to  be  sterilized.  Legislation  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  as  it  should  be  a  matter  to  be  settled 
between  patient  and  doctor,  and  operations  in  this  class  of 
cases  ought  not  to  be  compulsory.  Of  this,  Dr.  Laughlin 2 
says:  "The  therapeutic  promise  of  sterilization  is  not  great 
enough  to  justify  its  widespread  use." 

2  Eugenical  Sterilization  in  the  United  States.  By  Harry  H.  Laughlin,  D.Sc. 
Chicago:  Psychopathic  Laboratory  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  1922. 
p.  117. 
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The  primary  purpose  of  eugenical  sterilization  is,  of  course, 
race  betterment.  The  sterilization  laws  now  remaining  on  the 
statute  books  and  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced  this 
year  are  all  eugenical  in  their  purpose.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
to  this  type  of  sterilization  legislation  that  this  discussion  is 
directed. 

Six  states  have  declared  that  eugenical  sterilization  laws 
are  unconstitutional  as  being  class  legislation.  These  include 
the  States  of  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  New  York,  Michigan, 
and  Oregon.  Doubtless  the  thing  that  was  fatal  to  these 
statutes  was  the  provision  which  applied  sterilization  to 
epileptics,  feeble-minded,  and  others  who  were  inmates  of  an 
institution,  rather  than  to  persons  of  the  same  degree  of 
defectiveness  or  degeneracy  in  the  population  at  large. 

In  all  of  these  decisions,  however,  the  policy  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  sterilization  legislation  were  discussed,  so  that 
there  is  no  assurance  that  some  other  constitutional  objection 
will  not  be  found  to  future  sterilization  laws  in  these  states. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  informed  that  in  the  one  state  in  which 
the  sterilization  law  is  being  used  to  any  considerable  extent, 
the  law  is  being  used  as  carefully  and  quietly  as  possible, 
securing  the  consent  of  the  patient  or  of  his  guardian  or 
nearest  relative  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  forestall  any  attack  upon 
the  validity  of  the  law. 

Why  must  this  be  so?  Does  it  indicate  that  compulsory 
sterilization  is  a  measure  so  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion 
at  the  present  time  as  to  make  its  enforcement  impracticable  I 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  practicability  or  impracticability  of 
sterilization  from  a  medical  standpoint.  I  do  wish,  however, 
to  quote  a  statement  of  the  Central  Association  for  Mental 
Welfare  of  Great  Britain.3 

' '  The  advocates  of  sterilisation  have  in  later  years  strongly 
pressed  their  method  for  the  prevention  of  the  increase  of 
defectives.  The  council  of  the  association  have  recently  given 

3  Sterilisation  and  Mental  Deficiency.  London:  Central  Association  for 
Mental  Welfare,  Incorporated,  1923. 
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the  question  their  most  serious  consideration  and  they  re- 
ferred it  to  the  standing  medical  committee.  The  considered 
opinion  of  that  committee  is  that  sterilisation  is  not  at  the 
present  time  a  practical  proposition.  The  council  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  in  complete  agreement  with  this  view. 

"The  Central  Association  for  Mental  Welfare  has  accord- 
ingly decided  not  to  advocate  the  policy  of  sterilisation, 
because  they  consider  that  it  would  only  have  a  limited 
influence  in  preventing  the  increase  of  mental  deficiency,  that 
it  would  be  attended  with  certain  harmful  results  in  other 
directions,  and  because  its  adoption  is  impracticable. 

"It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  although  propaga- 
tion by  defectives  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spread  of  mental 
deficiency,  nevertheless,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  social 
menace  attaching  to  their  presence  in  the  community. 

"If  left  unprotected  and  unguided,  their  lack  of  stability 
and  control  may  lead  them  to  commit  serious  crimes,  such  as 
theft,  arson,  assault,  and  even  murder.  Their  inability  to 
maintain  economic  independence  results  in  vagrancy  and  des- 
titution. Their  helplessness  in  the  face  of  obstacles  frequently 
brings  about  their  complete  collapse  at  the  first  rebuff  which 
they  have  to  meet.  The  interests  of  the  community  can  only 
be  adequately  protected  by  the  segregation  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  these  persons  in  suitable  institutions. 

"A  sterilised  defective  would  not  be  any  less  liable  to  these 
happenings  than  would  one  who  was  unsterilised.  A  de- 
fective woman,  from  the  fact  of  her  being  sterilised  and  in- 
capable of  bearing  children,  would  be  more  prone  to  illicit 
intercourse,  to  adopt  a  life  of  prostitution,  and  to  spread 
venereal  disease." 

Dr.  George  K.  Pratt,  psychiatrist  and  former  Medical 
Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
believes  that  the  statements  which  follow  will  be  concurred  in 
by  most  psychiatrists  as  representing  a  consensus  of  modern 
psychiatric  opinion : 
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One  of  the  most  outstanding  objections  to  sterilization  is  founded 
on  a  conviction  that  sterilization  is  not  the  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  that  it  may  even  create  other  problems. 

The  advocates  of  sterilization  put  forward  their  claims  chiefly  on 
biologic  and  eugenic  bases.  If  mentally  defective  persons — they  say — 
are  rendered  surgically  unfit  for  procreation,  in  a  certain  length  of 
time  there  will  be,  obviously  enough,  no  more  mental  defectives. 
This  premise  fulfills  many  requirements.  It  is  seductive,  it  sounds 
plausible,  it  arouses  hope  in  a  sorely  tried  citizenry,  and  it  ought  to 
work.  Its  chief  drawback  consists  in  being  founded  on  unproven 
(in  some  cases  even  discredited)  theories  and  on  unscientific  reasoning. 

Eugenical  sterilization  presupposes  a  proven  and  universally 
accepted  law  of  heredity.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  final  law  exists. 
Our  theories  about  heredity  are  constantly  changing.  Once  we  thought 
tuberculosis  was  inherited.  Now  we  know  differently.  Once  we  were 
positive  that  personalities  and  characters  were  familial  hand-downs. 
For  some  time  past  we  have  been  discovering  that  they  are  acquired 
instead.  And  so  we  feel  it  premature,  at  least,  to  base  as  monumental 
a  policy  as  that  of  sterilization  on  a  belief  that  because  a  thing  ought 
to  be  true,  it  therefore  must  be  true. 

Many  other  once  widely  accepted  theories  have  since  been 
modified  in  the  light  of  more  recently  acquired  knowledge. 
There  is  the  "legend  of  the  feeble-minded,"  for  example. 
This  is  what  the  late  Dr.  Fernald  called  the  belief  held  gen- 
erally by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  biologists,  and  others, 
that  all  of  the  feeble-minded  have  inherited  their  defect,  that 
all  of  them  were  bad  and  vicious,  and  that  all  of  them  should 
receive  life-long  institutional  segregation.  Dr.  Fernald  was 
courageous  enough  to  admit  that  once  he  too  regarded  as 
rankest  heresy  any  attempt  to  undermine  this  triad  of  beliefs 
on  which  was  built  the  entire  structure  of  technical  treatment 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

As  events  turned  out,  however,  it  was  Dr.  Fernald  who 
proved  chiefly  responsible  for  exploding  this  myth.  Thanks 
to  his  demonstrations  at  Waverley  and  to  similar  researches 
carried  on  elsewhere,  the  consensus  of  psychiatric  opinion 
to-day  is  exactly  reversed.  It  is  now  known  that  approxi- 
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mately  only  50  per  cent  of  the  feeble-minded  owe  their  defect 
to  heredity.  The  rest  have  become  defective  bcause  of  intra- 
uterine  injury,  birth  accidents,  or  to  infectious  diseases 
(meningitis,  sleeping  sickness,  whooping  cough,  and  similar 
processes)  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  life.  There  is  not 
one  iota  of  proof  as  yet  that  this  second  50  per  cent  transmit 
their  acquired  defect  to  their  offspring.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  outward  symptoms  of  those  whose  defect  is 
inherited  from  a  faulty  germ  plasm  and  those  who  acquire  it 
after  birth,  are  identical.  Scientific  knowledge  is  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  exact  to  permit  anyone  to  differentiate  in  all  cases, 
the  first  type  from  the  latter.  Why,  then,  subject  both  to 
identical  treatment? 

Also  the  statement  that  all  of  the  feeble-minded  are  "bad" 
and  criminally  inclined  has  been  proven  untrue.  Dr.  Fernald 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of 
all  the  feeble-minded  in  any  given  community  are  inherently 
vicious  and  criminal.  For  the  most  part  these  are  the 
"neglected"  feeble-minded,  i.e.,  those  whose  defect  has  gone 
unrecognized  or  who  have  not  received  proper  training  and 
care.  In  his  chapter  on  Feeble-mindedness  published  in 
A  Mental  Health  Primer,  Dr.  Fernald  declares4 :  *  *  Defective 
persons  with  a  mental  age  of  from  six  to  ten,  who  are  properly 
trained  and  protected  during  the  formative  years,  as  a  rule 
become  well-behaved  and  useful  adults.  The  bad  behavior 
of  the  defective  individual  is  largely  his  attempt  to  compensate 
for  a  feeling  of  inferiority  resulting  from  repeated  failure. 
His  social  attitude  and  behavior  largely  express  his  clumsy 
attempts  to  keep  his  own  self-respect.  .  .  ." 

The  modern  psychiatrist,  in  touch  with  approved  medical 
practices,  thinks,  then,  of  feeble-mindedness  not  as  a  clear  cut 
entity,  but  as  an  infinitely  complex  problem.  He  thinks  of 
its  victims  as  men  and  women  and  children  who  may  be  good 
or  bad ;  who  may  come  from  fine  homes  or  from  vicious  ones ; 

4  A  Mental  Health  Primer.  Fourth  Printing.  Boston :  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  1925.  p.  35. 
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who  may  live  in  wealthy  neighborhoods  or  in  the  slums ;  whose 
family  trees  may  be  deeply  tainted  with  hereditary  defect,  or 
not  at  all.  In  brief  then,  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  is 
not  alone  one  of  an  hereditarily  stunted  intelligence.  Such 
persons  have  personalities  exactly  like  normal  people  and 
mental  mechanisms  operate  in  them  as  relentlessly  as  in  the 
rest  of  us.  What  is  good  for  one  feeble-minded  person  may 
be  bad  for  another.  The  question  is,  who  is  to  determine? 
Life-long  segregation  of  all  of  the  feeble-minded  is  now  gen- 
erally considered  both  needless  and  undesirable.  Practically 
it  is  as  Utopian  as  sterilization  on  a  large  scale.  No  one  knows 
exactly  how  many  feeble-minded  persons  there  are  in  any 
given  state.  It  has  been  estimated  by  various  authorities  that 
in  Massachusetts,  a  state  of  some  four  million  population, 
there  are  60,000  of  defective  intelligence,  of  whom  less  than 
3000  are  housed  in  institutions.  The  other  57,000  are  in  the 
community.  They  wait  on  you  in  restaurants,  they  dig  your 
ditches,  they  collect  your  fares  on  trolley  cars,  they  shovel 
your  coal  and  cut  your  wood,  they  run  elevators  and  taxicabs, 
and.  in  general  they  make  up  a  recognizable  portion  of  the 
laborers  without  whose  activities  the  communities'  wheels 
would  stop.  Theoretically  it  might  be  desirable  to  segregate 
all  of  the  feeble-minded.  Practically  it  will  never  prove 
possible.  From  an  economic  standpoint  it  would  bankrupt 
any  state  that  tried  to  build  enough  institutions  to  house  them. 
Socially  it  would  deprive  the  community  of  several  vertebrae 
in  her  backbone  of  industry  and  agricultural  progress.  Seg- 
regate if  you  will  the  inherently  vicious  10  per  cent.  But 
give  the  others  an  opportunity  of  becoming  loyal,  industrious, 
and  well-behaved  citizens. 

Kelatively  few  seem  to  get  into  trouble.  One  of  the  myths 
making  up  the  legend  of  the  feeble-minded  would  have  us 
believe  that  these  persons  are  all  sexually  promiscuous ;  that 
they  breed  far  more  rapidly  than  normal  persons,  and  that 
they  are  constantly  giving  birth  to  illegitimate  and  presumably 
defective  offspring.  While  there  are  plenty  of  theories,  there 
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are  no  facts  to  support  such  assertions.  Statements  like  these, 
if  repeated  often  enough,  finally  gain  credence  with  the  un- 
thinking public,  and  they  resent  any  attempt  to  subject  these 
statements  to  impartial  testing. 

Although  the  foregoing  scientific  and  medical  objections  to 
compulsory  sterilization  laws  also  embody  quasi-legal  objec- 
tions, the  usual  legal  objections  to  laws  of  this  kind  are : 

1.  Sterilization  laws  are  in  advance  of  public  opinion. 

This  probably  will  be  generally  admitted.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  persons  who  believe  that  certain  types  of  legisla- 
tion have  so  large  an  educational  value  that  it  is  wise  to  have 
them  precede,  rather  than  follow,  public  opinion,  as  is  the 
usual  method  of  legislative  procedure. 

2.  Sterilization  laws  violate  the  bill  of  rights,  contained  in 
our  federal  and  state  constitutions. 

There  are  two  decisions  already  referred  to  which  declare 
punitive  laws  unconstitutional  as  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment as  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  as  twice 
subjecting  a  person  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  and  limb  for 
the  same  offense.  Six  states  have  declared  eugenical  steriliza- 
tion laws  unconstitutional  as  class  legislation,  that  is,  denying 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  The  reason  why  these  statutes 
were  denounced  as  class  legislation  was  because  they  applied 
to  inmates  of  institutions  rather  than  to  all  persons  of  the 
same  class  in  the  population  at  large.  A  classification  which 
applies  the  law  to  all  persons  of  the  same  class  might  be 
upheld. 

3.  No  adequate  legal  classification  sufficiently  describing 
persons  who  should  be  subject  to  compulsory  sterilization  has 
yet  been  devised. 

This  is  an  objection  which  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  The 
eugenists  say  that  legislators  may  now  set  standards  for 
the  natural  heritable  qualities  of  legal  parenthood.  The  psy- 
chiatrists take  serious  issue  with  them,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  I  shall  give  an  analysis  later  of  the  proposal  made  by 
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Dr.  Laughlin  in  his  model  law  for  the  sterilization  of  potential 
parents  of  socially  inadequate  offspring. 

4.  Compulsory  sterilization  of  defective  degenerates  will 
prove  a  menace  to  society  in  that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  such  persons  from  being  segregated  in  institutions. 

A  degenerate  man  at  large,  after  sterilization,  would  be  still 
more  dangerous,  and  a  woman,  from  the  fact  of  being  sterilized 
and  incapable  of  bearing  children,  would  be  more  prone  to 
illicit  intercourse,  to  adopt  a  life  of  prostitution,  and  to  spread 
venereal  disease.  Should  such  persons  be  segregated  in  insti- 
tutions, they  would  not  need  to  be  sterilized,  as  procreation 
would  thereby  be  prevented,  so  why  subject  that  group  to 
sterilization  at  all? 

The  more  important  arguments  in  favor  of  compulsory 
sterilization  are  as  follows: 

1.  Socially  inadequate  persons,  including  the  feeble-minded, 
insane,  criminalistic,  epileptic,  inebriate,  diseased,  blind,  deaf, 
deformed,  and  dependent,  are  a  menace  to  the  next  generation 
by  reason  of  degenerate  hereditary  qualities.     Sterilization 
of  these  will  free  succeeding  generations  of  this  menace. 

Psychiatrists  inform  us,  however,  that  science  has  not  yet 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  or  not 
many  of  the  qualities  mentioned  are  hereditary,  but  it  is  in  a 
position  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  tendencies 
are  not  hereditary. 

2.  The  protection  to  future  generations  provided  by  com- 
pulsory sterilization  of  degenerate  types,  which  are  the  result 
of  defective  heredity,  is  a  sound  public  policy. 

This  seems  to  be  unanswerable  in  the  case  of  persons 
afflicted  with  idiocy  and  dementia  praecox,  who  are  not 
effectively  segregated  and  who,  good  case  work  demonstrates, 
are  hereditarily  defective. 

3.  The  right  and  duty  of  self-defense  applies  no  less  to 
nations  than  to  individuals.    Nations  therefore  must  defend 
themselves    against    racial    degeneration    from    within    by 
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measures  such  as  sterilization  which  will  guarantee  future 
generations  against  hereditary  defect. 

One  answer  given  to  this  is  that  the  number  who  would  be 
reached  by  sterilization  would  be  so  negligible  as  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  future  generations;  that  the  propor- 
tion of  people  who  have  a  poor  mental  endowment  and  yet 
who  do  not  carry  defective  germ  plasm  is  so  large  that  other 
measures  for  their  improvement  must  be  resorted  to. 

4.  Regardless  of  the  definiteness  or  indefiniteness  of  the 
laws  of  heredity,  there  are  numbers  of  habitual  criminals  and 
defective  delinquents  who  should  be  prevented  from  pro- 
creating because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  manifestly  unfit 
for  rearing  children. 

Under  our  present  society  it  has  not  been  made  the  duty  of 
the  state  generally  to  rear  children.  This  would,  therefore, 
seem  a  valid  argument  for  sterilization  were  it  not  for  possible 
constitutional  objections.  Perhaps  this  type  of  sterilization 
should  for  the  present  be  voluntary  rather  than  compulsory. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Laughlin,  in  his  book  entitled  Eugenical 
Sterilization  in  the  United  States,  proposes  a  model  steriliza- 
tion law.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  contingencies  to 
provide  for  in  framing  a  law  on  the  subject  is  to  describe  just 
what  persons  should  be  subject  to  its  provisions.  Dr.  Laugh- 
lin's  law  is  aimed  at  preventing  procreation  by  potential 
parents  of  socially  inadequate  offspring.  This  is  the  class, 
according  to  Dr.  Laughlin,  who  should  be  sterilized,  but  who 
are  the  socially  inadequate  I 

Dr.  Laughlin  defines  a  socially  inadequate  person  as  one 
who  by  his  or  her  own  effort,  regardless  of  etiology  or  prog- 
nosis, fails  chronically  in  comparison  with  normal  persons 
to  maintain  himself  or  herself  as  a  useful  member  of  the 
organized  social  life  of  the  state;  provided  that  the  term 
socially  inadequate  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  person  whose 
individual  or  social  ineffectiveness  is  due  to  the  normally 
expected  exigencies  of  youth,  old  age,  curable  injuries,  or 
temporary  physical  or  mental  illness,  in  case  such  ineffective- 
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ness  is  adequately  taken  care  of  by  the  particular  family  in 
which,  it  occurs. 

The  socially  inadequate  classes,  he  says,  regardless  of 
etiology  or  prognosis,  are  as  follows:  (1)  Feeble-minded; 
(2  insane;  (3)  criminalistic ;  (4)  epileptic;  (5)  inebriate; 
(6)  diseased  (including  the  tuberculous,  the  syphilitic,  the 
leprous,  and  others  with  chronic,  infectious,  and  legally  seg- 
regable  diseases) ;  (7)  blind  (including  those  with  seriously 
impaired  vision) ;  8  deaf  (including  those  with  seriously 
impaired  hearing) ;  (9)  deformed  (including  the  crippled) ; 
and  (10)  dependent  (including  orphans,  ne'er-do-wells,  the 
homeless,  tramps,  and  paupers). 

The  Survey  of  March  15,  1923,  has  the  following  to  say  of 
this  grouping: 

In  passing  from  the  definition  of  a  socially  inadequate  person  to 
that  of  the  socially  inadequate  classes  of  persons,  one  feels  a  violent 
intellectual  wrench.  In  the  one  instance  "social  inadequacy"  is 
adjudged  on  the  basis  of  results  of  conduct  or  behavior  in  certain 
circumstances.  In  the  other  instance  "social  inadequacy"  is  used  to 
characterize  collections  of  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  various 
physical,  psychological,  and  social  handicaps.  In  some  instances  these 
afflictions  are  evidenced  primarily  by  the  individual's  behavior,  per- 
formance, and  conduct  (the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  crim- 
inalistic, and  the  inebriate) ;  in  a  second  group  the  diagnosis  rests  on 
a  purely  physical  basis  (the  epileptic,  the  diseased,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  deformed) ;  while  the  third  general  category,  the  dependent, 
rests  upon  a  social  status  largely  determined  by  social  factors. 

As  so  often  happens  to  be  the  case  when  such  categories  are  made, 
causes  and  results  play  hide  and  seek  and  it  is  hard  to  see  just  what 
point  there  is  in  collecting  a  group  of  labels  and  putting  them  under 
a  more  inclusive  label.  Not  only  is  there  great  heterogeneity  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  classification  in  this  collection  of  labels,  but 
were  one  to  collect  all  the  people  who  might  be  labeled  with  any  one 
of  these  tags,  he  would  find  heterogeneity  in  all  the  other  factors 
which  determine  the  social  adequacy  of  the  individual,  and  a  wide 
range  in  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  affliction.  The  climax  of  con- 
fusion of  labels  is  reached  in  the  case  of  orphans.  To  be  considered 
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a  member  of  a  socially  inadequate  class  because  one  is  a  dependent 
orphan  is,  indeed,  to  suffer  insult  in  addition  to  misfortune. 

Although  this  law  would  provide  for  the  sterilization  of 
potential  parents  of  socially  inadequate  offspring,  it  does  not 
make  it  clear  whether  socially  inadequate  offspring  means 
socially  inadequate  persons,  or  members  of  the  socially 
inadequate  classes. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  only  one  state  in 
which  sterilization  has  'been  used  to  any  large  extent.  That 
state  is  California.  Dr.  Laughlin's  studies  and  recent  in- 
formation from  California  indicate  that  the  law  is  being 
administered  at  the  present  time  very  much  as  was  originally 
planned.  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  formerly  Executive  Officer 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California, 
and  as  such,  a  member  of  the  board  which  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  sterilization  law,  states  that  in 
administering  the  law,  the  board  avoided  all  publicity  and 
secured  the  consent  of  the  nearest  relative  in  each  case  (where 
relatives  could  be  located)  as  a  matter  of  precaution  and 
justice  and  to  avoid,  if  possible,  an  attack  upon  the  law  until 
such  time  as  public  opinion  might  generally  favor  the  use  of 
a  law  of  this  type;  that  it  has  been  surprising  how  readily 
the  consent  of  the  relatives  for  the  operation  has  been 
secured,  and  in  many  instances,  patients  themselves  have 
asked  that  it  be  done.  Indeed  it  is  reported  that  the  consent 
of  relatives  is  secured  almost  as  readily  as  in  the  case  of 
tonsillectomies  or  similar  operations. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Hatch,  General  Superintendent  of  the  California 
State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Laughlin  in  a 
report  dated  June  30,  1914,  as  follows : 

In  our  sterilization  work  we  have  followed  the  same  plan  of  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  relatives,  where  they  can  be  found,  before  operating. 
Especially  in  women  we  are  very  particular  to  obtain  consent  before 
undertaking  the  more  serious  operation.  ...  In  women  who  with 
every  childbirth  have  a  pronounced  mental  upset,  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  the  work,  or  in  those  women  who,  while  still  single, 
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continue  to  bring  into  the  world  children  whose  fathers  are  unknown, 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  when  they  become  insane  to  cut 
off  their  reproductive  ability.  . 

Sterilization  may  possibly  prevent  the  development  of  a  future 
genius  once  in  a  while,  but  so  many  who  are  defective  or  psychopathic 
come  into  the  world  for  lack  of  sterilization  that  it  is  hardly  profitable 
to  discuss  the  question.  The  genius  is  a  remote  possibility,  the 
defective  is  a  distinct  probability.  Most  of  our  cases  have  been  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age;  quite  a  number  are  under  twenty. 

The  operation  on  women  is  almost  uniformly  a  salpingectomy, 
except  where  there  is  organic  trouble  of  the  ovaries,  when  one  or  both 
may  be  removed.  Ovariotomy  is  occasionally  done  in  hysteria,  or 
epilepsy  with  marked  erotic  tendencies.  In  the  men  vasectomy  is 
the  one  operation,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  us  to  castrate. 

The  report  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Stockton,  California, 
for  1916,  contains  the  following  statement:  "We  have  con- 
tinued our  work  of  sterilizing  all  patients  under  forty-five  or 
fifty  years  of  age  committed  to  the  hospital.  Among  the 
women  only  those  who  have  recovered,  or  improved  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  are  sterilized. 
All  the  young  and  middle-aged  men  are  sterilized,  unless  they 
are  suffering  from  paresis,  or  some  other  form  of  dementia. ' ' 

Dr.  Laughlin  quotes  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnston  of  the  California 
State  Prison  as  saying  that  it  is  extremely  rare  that  a  prisoner 
is  operated  upon  under  the  provisions  of  the  sterilization  law : 
"We  perform  on  the  average  about  one  operation  a  year,  and 
all  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  five  years  have  been  made  at 
the  inmates'  requests." 

The  majority  of  persons  sterilized  under  the  California  law 
are  apparently  the  insane.  Little  is  said  about  the  steriliza- 
tion of  the  feeble-minded.  However,  in  a  report  for  the  year 
1916  of  the  State  Commission  in  Lunacy,  there  is  a  record  of 
the  sterilization  of  14  imbeciles  and  27  epileptics  out  of  a 
total  of  291  persons  sterilized  during  that  year.  It  would 
further  seem,  upon  reading  the  California  reports,  that  the 
sterilization  law  is  there  used  more  for  therapeutic  reasons 
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American  Social  Hygiene  Association 

When  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  were  adopted  and  filed  in  the  spring  of 
1914,  no  member  forecast  any  of  the  major  events  which  have 
so  largely  influenced  the  development  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement,  and  have  also  so  seriously  complicated  the  work 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  standing  committees 
throughout  the  ten  years  of  the  Association's  history.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  would  have  ventured  even  to  dream  of 
actual  advances  such  as  have  been  recorded  in  these  ten 
years. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  outstanding  facts  is  most 
encouraging  and  promising  for  the  future.  To  emphasize  the 
value  of  time  in  summing  up  progress,  these  items  have  been 
arranged  in  the  general  order  of  priority  of  propaganda 
efforts  of  the  Association. 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  MEDICAL,  AND  NURSING 
MEASURES. — Bureaus  or  Divisions  of  Venereal  Diseases  have 
been  established  in  every  state  and  large  city  in  the  United 
States.  In  no  other  public  health  field  has  there  been  a  more 
general  and  rapid  official  recognition  of  the  needs  for  special 
work. 

Laboratory  facilities  have  been  provided  by  most  of  the 
states  and  cities  to  meet  the  need  of  free  diagnosis  and  as 
aids  to  clinical  supervision  of  cases.  Treatment  and  drugs 
have,  likewise,  been  made  available  without  cost  to  those  in 
very  limited  circumstances.  The  increase  of  from  fewer 
than  200  clinics  in  1916  to  more  than  800  at  present  is  a 
notable  one. 

Educational  efforts  of  health  departments  and  cooperating 
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agencies  to  inform  every  element  of  the  population  regard- 
ing the  venereal  diseases  have  been  attended  with  marked 
success.  The  Association  has  been  able  to  supplement  these 
efforts  through  personnel  and  material  cooperation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  popular  pamphlets  have  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  joint  work  of  official  agencies  and  the 
National  Association. 

Research  to  determine  new  and  better  ways  of  diagnosing, 
treating,  and  following  up  cases  have  been  promoted  with 
important  results.  Reprints  and  other  publications  report- 
ing the  results  of  these  researches  have  been  placed  by  the 
Association  in  the  hands  of  10,000  selected  medical  educators 
and  physicians. 

Legislation  and  ordinances  necessary  to  establish  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  these  services  as  permanent  public  functions 
are  being  enacted  and  ensure  steady  progress  in  the  future. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  Association's  several  depart- 
ments to  carry  on  continuous  correspondence  with  repre- 
sentative medical,  legal,  and  civic  groups  in  order  to  keep  an 
informed  public  sentiment  backing  these  efforts. 

Nursing  and  social  service  activities  are  being  extended  to 
these  diseases  and  increasingly  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  for  their  control.  It  has  been  possible 
through  attendance  at  conferences  of  the  nursing  and  social 
service  groups,  through  lectures  in  training  schools,  and 
through  articles  in  their  professional  journals,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation to  reach  upward  of  25,000  workers  in  these  groups. 
IN  THE  LEGAL  MEASURES  FIELD. — Vice  surveys  and  studies  of 
laws  and  law  enforcement  have  been  made  in  the  typical 
population  centers  of  the  United  States,  some  of  which  have 
been  continuously  followed  up  for  the  past  ten  years  to  check 
the  dependability  of  the  findings.  In  1924  alone,  90  of  these 
surveys  were  made. 

Repression  of  commercialized  prostitution  has  become  the 
recognized  policy  in  the  United  States,  and  the  red  light  dis- 
tricts together  with  municipal  toleration  of  open  vice  have 
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virtually  disappeared.  From  time  to  time  political  upheavals 
in  some  communities  effect  a  temporary  return  of  vice  condi- 
tions, but  an  enlightened  citizenry  does  not  permit  them  to 
remain  long.  To-day,  the  municipality  where  vice  is  tolerated 
is  regarded  as  old-fashioned  and  inefficient. 

Laws  and  ordinances  have  been  greatly  strengthened  both 
as  to  dealing  with  prostitution  and  in  the  control  of  venereal 
diseases.  In  both  directions  the  Association  has  been  con- 
stantly called  on  over  the  ten-year  period  to  aid  in  securing 
helpful  legislation  and  in  preventing  the  enactment  of  super- 
ficial and  undesirable  laws.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
these  two  activities  has  been  the  more  important. 

An  important  beginning  has  been  made  in  devising  better 
administrative  machinery  for  law  enforcement.  The  studies 
of  "morals"  courts,  carried  on  jointly  by  the  Association 
and  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  in  a  number  of  cities,  have 
resulted  in  reports  and  recommendations  which  have  been 
very  influential  both  in  securing  action  in  the  courts  studied, 
and  in  stimulating  consideration  by  other  communities  of 
their  own  courts. 

The  Association  has  constantly  maintained  a  firm  stand  for 
the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  as  applied  to 
legislation  in  the  social  hygiene  field. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  CHARACTER-TRAINING  MEASURES. — The  sex 
taboo  has  gone.  The  old  unreasoning  opposition  to  any  con- 
sideration of  ,sex  questions  and  the  exaggerated  prominence 
of  th'e  subject  in  public  discussion  have  both  given  place  to 
efforts  for  promoting  studies  of  sex-social  problems  and  the 
building  of  sound  educational  policies  and  conventions  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings.  This  change  of  attitude  extends  to 
educators,  teachers,  social  and  religious  wrorkers,  and  to  many 
parents — those  most  responsible  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  young.  Those  groups  are  now  increasingly  facing 
up  to  this  responsibility  for  utilizing  sex  educatively. 

The  lecturers  of  the  Association  have  reached  three  quarters 
of  a  million  college  students  and  teachers  with  a  service  which 
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has  aided  students  toward  a  sounder  sex  adjustment  in  life 
and  stimulated  educators  to  incorporate  sex  education  in  the 
curriculum.  Many  universities  and  colleges  are  now  giving 
this  systematic,  regular  instruction.  A  special  Negro  lecturer 
has  introduced  these  subjects  into  the  Negro  schools  and 
colleges. 

Faculty  social  hygiene  committees  of  200  colleges  are  now 
cooperating  with  the  Association  in  studying  more  fully  this 
particular  educational  problem  in  the  colleges. 

The  high  schools  likewise  are  increasingly  facing  their 
responsibility  in  this  phase  of  education.  The  Association 
cooperated  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in 
more  than  fifty  conferences  with  high  school  authorities  and 
teachers  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  manual,  High  Schools 
and  Sex  Education,  for  the  guidance  of  these  schools.  This 
Association  has  cooperated  in  various  educational  experi- 
ments in  the  grade  schools,  most  notably,  perhaps,  the  Oregon 
experiment  of  teaching  biology  in  the  lower  grades.  One  of 
the  Association's  lecturers  is  now  engaged  in  lecturing  to  the 
pupils  of  the  grade  and  high  schools  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  order  to  attack  the  problem  in  the  direction  of  the  parents 
as  well  as  the  teachers,  the  Association  has  been  developing 
a  social  hygiene  education  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  A  member  of 
the  Association's  staff  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  social 
hygiene  committee  of  that  organization. 

A  significant  development  and  change  of  attitude  has  taken 
place  in  the  field  of  religious  education.  Four  regional  con- 
ferences of  religious  leaders  have  been  held  in  New  York, 
Atlanta,  Chicago,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  which  have  won 
religious  leaders  to  social  hygiene  and  created  demand  for 
special  literature  for  this  field.  These  conferences  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  social  hygiene  committee  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches.  With  this  committee,  study 
courses  for  the  Sunday  Schools  are  now  being  prepared.  A 
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number  of  theological  seminaries  have  put  on  courses  of  social 
hygiene  lectures.  The  growth  of  interest  and  of  activities  is 
indicated  >by  the  number  of  organizations  with  which  the 
Association  is  developing  social  hygiene  programs. 
PKOTECTIVE  AND  RECREATIONAL  MEASURES. — The  ten  years  have 
seen  many  notable  developments  in  the  field  of  community 
protective  measures  and  recreation  and  marked  stimulation  of 
effort  in  the  prevention  of  sex  delinquency.  During  the  war 
period,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Federal  and  civil 
authorities  acted  together  in  a  protective  and  preventive 
program.  In  these  fields  of  protective  and  recreational 
measures  the  Association  has  been  able  to  render  marked 
assistance  through  its  advisory  and  demonstration  services. 
The  advance  to  new  ground  has  covered  the  restoration  and 
salvaging  aspects  and  has  attained  the  stage  where  the  main 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

The  policewoman  and  school  visitor,  the  probation  officer, 
the  moral  safeguarding  of  both  public  and  commercial  recrea- 
tion activities,  these  and  other  means  and  agencies  for  com- 
munity protection  have  been  studied  and  reported  on.  Pro- 
tective Social  Measures,  a  three-reel  motion  picture  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Association  has  been  of  help  to  many 
localities  in  demonstrating  the  need  for  trained  workers. 
Independent  surveys  and  cooperation  with  the  study  com- 
mittees of  other  organizations  have  done  much  toward  that 
same  end.  The  Association,  at  the  invitation  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  and  of  George  Washington  University, 
has  cooperated  in  training  courses  for  policewomen  executives. 
It  also  has  published  data  and  statistics  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  policewomen  and  those  entering  this  field. 
These  projects  are  continuing  and  the  Association  is  now 
working  on  even  broader  and  more  far-reaching  studies  in 
cooperation  with  the  International  Association  of  Police- 
women. The  demonstrated  value  of  trained  policewomen  in 
the  protective  measures  field  and  the  comparative  lack  of  this 
training  make  these  efforts  of  genuine  significance. 
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Among  other  outstanding  advances  in  the  making  of  which 
the  Association  has  played  its  part  are:  (1)  The  increase  in 
civic  responsibility  with  reference  to  sex  delinquency  as  mani- 
fested in  frequent  community  surveys  and  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  community  protective  and  recreational 
agencies;  (2)  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  employing 
policewomen.  This  number  has  increased  from  fewer  than 
ten  to  several  hundred;  (3)  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  states  providing  modern  institutional  facilities  for 
the  care  of  delinquent  women  and  girls  and  for  young  male 
offenders. 

The  Association  is  and  has  been  on  terms  of  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  national  agencies  primarily  responsible 
for  the  great  progress  in  the  recreational  and  in  the  protective 
fields,  and  it  has  constantly  been  called  on  for  assistance  in 
the  social  hygiene  aspects  of  this  work.  Among  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  these  cooperative  relations  have  been  main- 
tained are  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  Visit- 
ing Teachers  Association,  Girls'  Service  League  of  America, 
Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  Association,  Travelers  Aid 
Association,  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts,  Campfire  Girls,  and  the 
church  agencies  dealing  with  young  people,  and  juvenile  pro- 
tective agencies. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION  MEASURES. — Throughout  the  past  ten 
years  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  strong  public  opinion 
has  been  apparent.  The  following  statements  illustrate  how 
this  has  been  met : 

Twelve  motion  pictures  aggregating  30,000  feet  of  negative 
have  been  prepared  and  hundreds  of  copies  distributed  to 
official  and  voluntary  agencies.  Their  use  is  not  only  national 
but  virtually  universal. 

In  the  Association  mail  the  requests  received  every  week 
for  help  and  advice  on  social  hygiene  problems  average  300. 
These  letters  come  from  every  state  as  well  as  from  many 
foreign  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  four  books  which  the  Association  has 
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sponsored  the  publication  of,  it  has  served  as  a  clearing  house 
for  reliable  literature  in  this  field,  having  placed  upward  of 
100,000  volumes  in  reference  sources  and  in  the  hands  of 
influential  groups  and  individuals.  The  distribution  of 
pamphlets  has  reached  the  2,000,000  mark — one  pamphlet 
alone,  What  to  Read  on  Social  Hygiene,  having  editions  total- 
ing 200,000  copies. 

Social  hygiene  lecturers  have  reached  a  major  portion  of 
the  adult  population  of  the  United  States  although  the  Asso- 
ciation's staff  has  adhered  mainly  to  the  policy  of  lecturing 
only  to  such  groups  (scientists;  educators;  religious  leaders; 
students  in  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools ;  parent- 
teacher  associations ;  Eotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs ;  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  etc.)  as  give  most  promise  of  influencing  public 
thought  and  action.  In  the  past  four  years,  Association 
lecturers  have  reached  over  500,000  college  students  and 
teachers. 

The  ten  volumes  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  have 
effectively  supplemented  other  informational  measures,  the 
JOURNAL  having  been  used  as  a  forum  and  literary  experi- 
mental laboratory  to  test  theories  and  to  report  on  demonstra- 
tions. It  has  500  libraries  on  its  subscription  lists  and  is 
quoted  and  abstracted  in  the  representative  publications  of 
many  other  lines  of  activity. 

Poster  exhibits,  press  and  magazine  articles,  lantern  slides, 
graphs,  and  all  other  available  publicity  mediums  have  been 
developed  and  distributed  by  the  Association  to  complete  a 
well-rounded  informational  service.  The  extensive  use  to 
which  these  materials  have  been  put  by  official  agencies  here 
and  abroad  evidences  the  value  attached  to  them. 

Conferences,  institutes,  and  other  special  meetings  are  used 
extensively  in  the  Association's  public  information  work.  The 
annual  social  hygiene  conference  is  national  in  scope  and  the 
various  regional,  state,  and  local  meetings  are  so  planned  as 
to  deal  with  emergencies  while,  at  the  same  time,  aiding  in 
the  substantial  development  of  the  comprehensive,  continuing 
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social  hygiene  program.  A  mention  of  some  of  a  single  year's 
conferences  will  indicate  the  type  of  informational  service 
rendered  in  this  way : 

A.  National: 

American  Social  Hygiene  Conference. 
Special  sections  or  sessions  devoted  to  social  hygiene: 
American  Public  Health  Association;  National  Conference  of 
Social    Workers;    General    Federation    of    Women's    Clubs; 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  National  League  of 
Women   Voters;    Collegiate   Interfraternity    Conference;    Na- 
tional Education  Association;  National  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

B.  Regional  and  state  social  hygiene  meetings : 

St.    Louis    Institute;    Atlanta    Institute;    Portland,    Oregon,, 
Institute;  Chicago  Institute;  Kansas  City  Institute. 
Special  sections  or  sessions  devoted  to  social  hygiene : 
New  England  Public  Health  Institute;  Michigan  Conference 
of  Social  Workers;  New  York  State  Probation  Conference; 
South  Dakota  Conference  of  Social  Workers;  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers;  Southern  Medical  Association. 

C.  International  meetings: 

International  Congress  for  the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  Women 
and  Children,  Graz;  Imperial  Social  Hygiene  Congress, 
Wembly;  Advisory  Committee  of  the  International  Traffic  in 
Women  and  Children,  Geneva;  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  Toronto;  The  Second  World  Conference  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Workers  with  Boys,  Portschach;  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  Philadelphia;  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  Rome;  International  Abolitionist  Con- 
ference, Zettin,  Holland;  International  Social  Hygiene  Con- 
ference, Paris ;  International  Child  Welfare  Conference,  Paris  ; 
Brazilian  Centennial  Exposition. 

It  seems  fair  to  accept  the  great  increase  in  official  and 
popular  application  of  measures  and  materials  developed  by 
the  Association  as  proof  that  real  needs  are  being  helpfully 
met,  and  that  future  efforts  will  be  more  widely  and  popularly 
aided  by  agencies  and  individuals  which  have  approved  and 
used  them. 
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CLEANING  UP  HEALTH  ADVERTISING 

The  better  class  of  newspapers  and  magazines  have  im- 
proved their  advertising  columns  greatly  during  the  past  ten 
years  in  so  far  as  the  health  field  is  concerned.  To  so  large 
an  extent  is  this  true,  that  the  National  Vigilance  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  says, 
"Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  advertising  have  so 
few  alleged  cures,  remedies,  treatments,  and  medications  for 
tuberculosis,  for  cancer,  or  for  venereal  disease  been  exploited 
by  means  of  the  printed  word  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  field  of  venereal  disease  control  this  progress  has 
been  most  heartening,  particularly  as  the  charlatans  and  the 
makers  of  nostrums  were  able,  for  many  years,  to  exploit  this 
field  extensively.  They  were  able  to  do  so  largely  because  of  a 
combination  of  human  frailties  and  dense  ignorance.  There 
were  but  comparatively  few  physicians  who  had  the  requisite 
combination  of  training,  skill,  and  inclination  to  provide  ade- 
quate, ethical  treatment,  and  clinics  where  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  were  treated  were  notably  absent. 

The  person  suffering  from  one  of  these  diseases  had  no 
wide  choice  of  sources  of  relief.  He  could  seek  out  one  of  the 
few  reliable  physicians  then  treating  venereal  disease  cases 
(even  these,  however,  were  often  looked  on  a  trifle  askance 
by  their  brothers  in  the  profession)  or  he  could  resort  to  the 
well-advertised  charlatans  and  nostrums.  His  knowledge,  as 
far  as  the  diseases  were  concerned,  was  meager.  He  knew, 
vaguely,  that  syphilis  was  a  " dread  disease"  and  he,  probably, 
was  a  member  of  that  large  group  that  thought  of  gonorrhea 
as  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  This  general  ignorance 
played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  advertising  profiteers, 
and  the  newspapers  and  magazines  were  the  main  channels 
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for  promoting  the  business.  Kegarding  such  publicity,  Cramp 
says,  "It  may  or  may  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  community, 
economically  speaking,  if  the  public  is  led,  through  skillful 
advertising,  to  buy  more  hats,  more  pianos,  or  more  auto- 
mobiles than  it  can  really  afford  or  has  any  legitimate  use 
for,  but  it  requires  no  arguments  to  prove  that  advertising 
which  makes  a  well  man  think  he  is  sick  and  a  sick  man  think 
he  is  very  sick,  with  the  object  of  making  these  men  drug 
themselves  unnecessarily,  is  a  crime  against  the  public 
health." 

The  whole  situation  in  regard  to  treatment  for  venereal 
disease  has  improved  remarkably  since  1910  and,  at  present, 
there  are  from  800  to  900  clinics  and  thousands  of  physicians 
devoting  their  attention  to  this  field.  Twenty  states  now  have 
statutes  forbidding  the  advertising  of  venereal  disease  cures, 
and  seventeen  states  forbid  the  sale,  save  on  prescription,  of 
medicine  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

With  these  advances  in  medical  facilities,  and  largely 
through  the  educational  efforts  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  state  and  city  health  departments,  and  the 
national  voluntary  health  agencies,  has  come  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers,  and  in  the 
professional  advertising  groups.  The  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  state  it  as  follows:  "Advertisers,  news- 
papers, and  magazines  have  learned  together,  not  only  that 
Truth-in-Advertising  is  a  sound  and  profitable  business 
policy,  but  also  that  even  the  best  advertising  may  be  judged 
by  the  company  it  keeps.  Advertising  standards,  once  the 
hobby  of  a  few  advertisers,  a  few  publishers,  have  become  the 
possession  of  many." 

Nor  is  the  movement  for  honesty  and  decency  in  health 
advertising  to  cease  here,  for,  even  though  the  improvement 
has  been  notable,  there  still  remains  a  sufficient  number  of 
exceptions  to  the  high  standard  code,  to  make  a  continuance 
of  the  movement  essential.  With  that  thought  in  mind  the 
National  Health  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  Associated 
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Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  has  called  a  conference  on 
Deceptive  Advertising  in  Relation  to  Tuberculosis,  Venereal 
Disease,  and  Cancer  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  5th, 
1925.  The  representatives  from  national  health,  social,  and 
business  interests  who  will  attend  have  signified  their  adher- 
ence to  the  following  resolutions  which,  it  appears,  will  be 
duly  adopted: 

WHEREAS,  the  advertising  of  alleged  cures  and  treatments  for 
cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  disease  constitutes  a  grave  menace 
to  individual  and  community  health;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  advertising  is  manifestly  fraudulent  in  that  the 
remedies  advertised  cannot  cure  nor  materially  relieve  the  illnesses 
for  which  they  are  offered;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  advertisements  are  grossly  detrimental  to  the 
reader's  confidence  in  all  advertising  and  are  economically  unsound 
and  injurious  to  the  publications  in  which  they  appear; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  :  That  this  Conference  of  health,  social, 
and  business  groups  urges  the  cooperation  of  responsible  business  and 
public  health  agencies  in  the  eradication  of  advertising  for  cures  and 
medication  of  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  and  cancer;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  this  Conference  commends  the 
educational  and  corrective  activities  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Inspection  Division  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  suppressing  the  exploitation  of  the  sick  by  such  fraudulent  enter- 
prises; and  that  we  urge  Congress  to  facilitate  and  continue  the 
extension  of  these  activities ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED:  That  this  Conference  recognizes  and 
appreciates  the  action  of  many  periodicals  in  closing  their  advertising 
columns  to  such  advertising,  and  that  we  also  commend  the  activities 
of  organized  advertising  in  promoting  such  standards  of  advertising 
that  cures  for  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  venereal  disease  cannot  be 
recognized ; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  :  That  the  National  Health  Council 
urges  advertisers  and  publishers  to  use  their  combined  influence  in 
making  impossible  further  exploitation  of  the  public  by  alleged  cures 
for  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  venereal  disease,  on  the  ground  that 
such  advertising  is  both  injurious  to  good  business  and  to  public 
health. 
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Injunction  and  Abatement  Bills  Passed. — In  order  to  help  promote  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Injunction  and  Abatement  which  was  before 
the  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  the  American  Legion  Department 
of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  sponsored  a  full  page  advertisement  in 
the  Charleston  Gazette  on  March  18th,  which  gave  information  as  to 
the  dangers  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  the  misery  and  ill  health 
caused  by  them.  In  addition,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  State  Branch 
of  the  American  Legion  to  every  Post  informing  all  Legion  members 
of  the  bill  before  the  legislature  and  urging  them  to  support  it.  This 
bill  passed  both  Houses  and  became  law  on  April  15th. 

Also,  the  Injunction  and  Abatement  Bill  which  was  before  the 
legislature  of  Rhode  Island  passed  without  protest  the  last  day  of  its 
session  and  was  officially  signed  by  the  Governor. 

An  American  Health  Congress. — In  order  to  give  health  workers  from 
every  part  of  the  country  a  bird's-eye-view  of  the  public  health  move- 
ment in  its  broadest  aspects,  the  National  Health  Council  at  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  planned  an  American  Health 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  during  the  week  of  May  17, 
1926.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  leading  authorities  on  each  phase  of 
the  public  health  movement  will  present  the  latest  and  most  authorita- 
tive findings  and  programs  for  the  solutions  of  such  problems  as 
tuberculosis,  social  and  mental  hygiene,  preventable  diseases,  heart 
disease,  etc.  Among  the  groups  that  are  expected  to  cooperate  in 
the  Congress  are  the  members  of  the  National  Health  Council,  as  well 
as  the  leading  health  associations  of  Canada,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  American  Nurses  Association,  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  and  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Educa- 
tion will  hold  their  regular  biennial  meeting  during  this  same  week 
at  Atlantic  City,  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will 
meet  directly  after  the  Congress. 

The  Atlantic  City  convention  authorities  and  the  hotels  will 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  well  organized  plans  for  the  Con- 
gress are  already  under  way. 

Seek  Better  Homes  for  Working  Girls. — An  attempt  to  obtain  adequate 
housing  facilities  for  working  girls  of  New  York  City,  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five,  who  have  no  permanent  homes,  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Association  to  Promote  Proper  Housing  for 
Girls,  when  it  was  found  that  of  the  25,363  self-supporting  girls 
between  these  ages,  only  27  per  cent  are  accommodated  in  organized 
houses.  The  remaining  73  per  cent,  the  majority  of  whom  earn  from 
$15  to  $18  a  week,  furnish  the  problem  for  the  Association  for  Proper 
Housing.  The  lowest  price  for  well  recommended  rooms  is  eight  dol- 
lars and  although  cheaper  rooms  exist,  they  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirement  for  cleanliness,  heat,  and  ventilation,  and  they  are  often 
in  questionable  and  unsafe  neighborhoods.  The  Association  has  held 
conferences  with  landladies  and  taken  up  the  subject  of  room  regis- 
tries as  the  first  step  toward  a  remedy  for  this  condition. 

State  Conference  Includes  Social  Hygiene. — The  sixth  annual  confer- 
ence on  maternity,  child  welfare,  and  public  health  nursing  was  held 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  March  16-20,  1925,  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Nursing  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Health.  The  afternoon  session  of  Wednesday,  March 
18th,  was  devoted  to  papers  and  discussions  on  social  hygiene,  Miss 
Martha  Riley,  Scientific  Assistant,  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  presiding. 

Venereal  Disease  Division  Assumes  New  Title. — The  Division  of  Vene- 
real Diseases  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  " Division  of  Social  Hygiene."  The  old  title  was 
thought  to  handicap  the  educational  activities  of  the  Division,  which 
cover  a  field  considerably  broader  than  that  of  the  prevention  and 
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control  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  It  is  believed  that  less  emphasis 
on  venereal  disease  is  desirable  and  will  be  in  the  interest  of  preven- 
tion and  control,  although  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
is  unaffected  by  the  change  in  title. 

International  Council  of  Women  Convenes  in  the  United  States. — The 
Sixth  Quinquennial  Convention  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women  will  take  place  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  May  4th  to  14th. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  five-year  convention  has  been  held  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  rotation  of  meetings,  it  will  be  more  than 
two  hundred  years  before  it  will  come  back.  The  delegates  represent 
forty-six  countries.  The  Marchioness  of  Aberdeen,  President  of  the 
International  Council  of  Women,  arrived  in  New  York  on  April  20th 
'  on  her  way  to  Canada  to  attend  assemblies  of  the  national  women's 
councils  of  Ottawa,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  before  proceeding  to  Wash- 
ington. A  mass  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Equal  Standards  of 
Morals  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  Nations,  Hotel  Washington,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  May  10th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Moral  Standards  of  the  National  Council  of  Women,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
and  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mme. 
Avril  de  Ste.  Croix,  International  Convener  of  the  Committee  on 
Equal  Moral  Standards,  will  preside. 

Annual  Florence  Crittenton  Conference. — The  National  Conference  of 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Homes  will  be  held  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  June 
6-9,  1925. 

National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  to  Meet  in  Detroit. — 
The  Fifty-first  Convention  of  the  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  November  13-18, 
1925.  Official  board  and  executive  committee  meetings  will  take  place 
on  November  llth,  12th,  and  19th.  At  the  same  time,  November  12th 
to  18th,  the  Second  Convention  of  the  World  League  Against  Alco- 
holism will  be  held  in  Detroit. 

Conference  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. — The  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
New  York  announces  that  commencing  July  3rd  there  will  be  held  a 
three-day  conference  at  Round  Lake  (near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.)  at  which 
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educational,  social,  economic,  and  industrial  effects  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  will  be  stressed.  It  is  expected  that  economists  and  edu- 
cators, leading  industrialists,  and  labor  leaders  will  appear  on  the 
platform  to  outline  the  national  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Arthur  J.  Davis,  State  Superintendent  of  the  League,  says  regard- 
ing this  conference : 

In  the  midst  of  the  political  turmoil  which  has  been  the  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  the  fight  for  enforcement  against  the  liquor  traffic,  the  social  significance 
and  effects  of  this  epoch-making  reform  have  too  frequently  been  underestimated. 

Men  like  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  University; 
Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  Columbia;  Professor  Thomas  W.  Carver 
of  Harvard;  the  late  Robert  A.  Woods,  social  worker  of  Boston;  Warren  G. 
Stone  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Engineers;  and  hosts  of  other  nationally 
known  leaders  have  been  heard  above  this  turmoil  proclaiming  the  progress 
of  prohibition  in  terms  of  human  advancement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  projectors  of  the  movement  to  make  this  Round 
Lake  conference  a  clearing  house  for  social,  scientific,  and  economic  facts  relative 
to  the  effects  of  prohibition. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Adna  Wright  Leonard,  President  of  the 
League,  the  foundation  will  be  laid  here  for  a  new  and  intensive  "  Enlightenment 
Drive  "  which  will  lay  before  the  people  exact  facts  relative  to  "  Progress  Under 
Prohibition." 

National  and  international  phases  of  the  situation  will  be  considered  and  dis- 
cussed by  members  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  and  the  World 
League  Against  Alcoholism. 

The  sessions  this  year  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  conference  which 
it  is  hoped  will  ultimately  develop  into  a  permanent  "  Commission  for  the  Study 
of  the  Effects  of  Prohibition." 

If  intentions  are  realized,  accurate  scientific  surveys  will  be  made  and  the 
facts  will  be  available  for  all  countries  of  the  world  in  search  of  actual  data 
upon  which  to  base  future  anti-alcohol  activities. 

Student  Interest  in  Social  Hygiene. — That  the  interest  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  health  of  students  is  reaching  the  members  of  the 
student  body  and  is  being  reflected  in  some  of  their  activities  is  evi- 
denced by  a  regulation  among  the  fraternal  organizations  at  Albion 
College,  which  makes  a  negative  Wassermann  test  an  entrance  re- 
quirement for  election  to  membership. 

National  Interracial  Conference. — Information  Service  for  April  11, 
1925,  states  that  the  National  Interracial  Conference  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  March  25th  to  27th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
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mission  on  Race  Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  Commission  on  Interracial  Cooperation  was  attended  by  205 
white  and  colored  representatives  of  local  and  national  organizations 
actively  at  work  to  improve  interracial  relations.  Questions  were 
sent  several  weeks  in  advance  to  the  prospective  delegates  and  a 
discussion  committee  was  appointed  in  connection  with  each  topic 
on  the  program,  which  included  race  relations  in  connection  with 
health,  housing,  publicity,  schools  and  colleges,  industry,  courts, 
churches  and  social  agencies,  and  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  inter- 
racial movement.  The  participation  in  the  meeting  of  the  twenty- 
three  student  delegates  from  colleges  North  and  South  indicates  that 
there  is  keen  interest  in  the  relations  of  white,  Negro,  and  other  non- 
white  students.  After  a  discussion  on  schools  and  colleges  and  race 
discussions,  a  committee  composed  largely  of  teachers  and  students 
submitted  the  following  report : 

This  Committee  believes: 

1.  That  the  causes  of  racial  antagonism  arise  fundamentally  from  social  con- 
ditions; and  that  as  such  they  are  remediable  through  social  changes. 

2.  That  the  major  factor  to  be  utilized  in  bringing  about  social  changes  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  realm  of  life,  is  education. 

3.  That  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country,  from  kindergarten  up, 
therefore,  constitute  the  strategic  centers  of  approach  in  developing  constructive 
interracial  attitudes. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

I.  To  all  persons  who  have  any  part  in  directing  the  educational  policies  of 
this  country: 

That  everywhere  Negroes  be  provided  with  educational  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities equal  to  those  extended  to  white  students;  and  that  where  separate 
schools  now  exist,  equal  standards  of  education  be  adhered  to  in  all  respects. 

II.  To  leaders  of  the  colored  people: 

That  every  encouragement  be  given  and  legitimate  means  be  employed  to 
induce  the  Negro  people  everywhere  to  avail  themselves  of  the  maximum  educa- 
tional opportunity,  to  the  end  that  the  difference  in  cultural  level  between  the 
two  races  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Committee  further  expresses  its  conviction  that  a  large  part  of  the  inter- 
racial prejudice  manifested  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  two  groups  to  have  an 
adequate  understanding  of  each  other.  It  therefore  recommends: 

III.  To  educational  authorities  and  to  student  bodies,  both  of  public  schools 
and  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  country: 

That  opportunity  for  sympathetic  interracial  contact  and  first  hand  knowl- 
edge of  each  other  be  made  possible  and  encouraged  in  every  reasonable  way. 
It  suggests  specifically: 
1.  The  presentation  of  material  and  courses  which  will  give  a  fair  interpreta- 
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tion  of  each  race  to  the  other;  in  particular  that  meritorious  material  of  Negro 
origin  to  be  as  freely  used  as  any  other. 

2.  That  competent  representatives  of  the  two  races  be  interchanged. 

3.  That    Negro    students   in    mixed    schools   be    admitted    to    representation 
in  the  general  student  activities  as  rapidly  as  favorable  student  opinion  can  be 
developed. 

4.  That  the  method  of  interracial  conference,  which  this  and  many  other  con- 
ferences have  shown  to  be  psychologically  sound  as  a  means  to  better  under- 
standing be  used  as  fully  as  possible  by  the  student  bodies  of  the  country. 

Probation  in  United  States  Courts. — Until  the  passage  of  the  Copeland- 
Graham  Probation  Bill  during  the  past  session  of  Congress  and  its 
approval  by  the  President  on  March  4th,  children  in  Federal  Courts 
received  the  same  treatment  as  adults,  says  a  note  on  child-welfare 
topics  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
on  March  29th.  Now  Federal  Courts  may  place  young  offenders  on 
probation.  State  courts,  except  in  Wyoming,  are  said  to  have  used 
the  probation  method  for  years. 

Maternity  and  Infancy,  Georgia. — Georgia  is  carrying  on  a  campaign 
to  register  and  teach  her  midwives  in  order  to  make  conditions  safer 
for  mothers  and  babies  in  that  state.  Dr.  Joe  P.  Bowdoin,  Director 
of  the  State  Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  reports  that  one-third  of  the 
babies  born  in  Georgia,  nearly  23,000,  are  not  attended  by  a  physician. 
Over  4000  midwives  have  already  been  registered. 

Captain  of  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Police  Department,  Cleveland, 
Announced. — Miss  Dorothy  Doan  Henry  has  now  been  permanently 
appointed  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  police  force  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  that  department. 

Convention  of  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. — 

The  official  party  will  sail  from  New  York  on  June  4th  to  attend  the 
Twelfth  Convention  of  the  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June  19-25,  1925. 
The  Red  Star  liner  ' '  Zeeland ' '  has  been  reserved  for  the  trip  and  the 
fact  that  the  space  is  practically  all  sold  indicates  that  the  Convention 
will  be  well  attended  by  members  from  the  United  States. 

Report  of  the  Children's  Protective  Society  of  Maine,  1924. — The  Chil- 
dren 's  Protective  Society  of  Maine  has  issued  a  booklet  describing  its 
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accomplishments  during  the  year  1924  and  including  its  financial 
statement  and  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Society.  An  unusually  large 
amount  of  work  was  accomplished  with  a  very  limited  personnel.  All 
told,  contacts  were  made  with  381  children  in  the  course  of  which  a 
total  distance  of  5398  miles  was  covered.  The  Society  cooperates  with 
a  large  number  of  social  agencies  and  endeavors  to  serve  not  only  in 
the  towns  but  in  the  rural  districts. 

Courses  in  Social  Service  Administration. — The  University  of  Chicago, 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  offering  special 
summer  courses  during  the  first  term,  June  22nd  to  July  29th,  and 
the  second  term,  July  30th  to  September  4th.  Additional  instructors 
for  the  Summer  Quarter  include  Professor  Jesse  P.  Steiner  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Bruno,  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  and  Dr.  Bernard 
Glueck  of  New  York. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eugenics  Research  Association. — The  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Eugenics  Research  Association  will  be  held  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  on  June  27,  1925.  The  subject  of  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Burr's  presidential  address  for  that  date  is  The  Changed  Atti- 
tude of  Psychiatry  Toward  Crime.  In  addition  to  the  presidential 
address  there  will  be  a  number  of  other  scientific  papers,  committee 
reports,  business  meeting,  and  luncheon. 

Courses  in  Social  Economics. — The  Johns  Hopkins  University  is  offer- 
ing for  1925—1926  courses  in  social  economics,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  to  provide  a  center  for  the  preparation  of  qualified  students 
to:  (1)  observe,  classify,  and  interpret  social  phenomena  with  a  view 
to  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  social  maladjustments 
and  to  devising  constructive  methods  for  social  improvement;  (2) 
teach  in  professional  schools  of  social  economics;  (3)  take  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  in  various  fields  of  social  economics. 

Social  Hygiene  Meetings  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. — 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation for  one  or  more  afternoon  meetings  or  round-table  discus- 
sions on  the  subjects  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Denver,  June  10-17,  1925.  These  in- 
formal meetings  were  well  attended  at  the  Conference  in  Toronto 
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last  year  and  in  Washington  the  year  before,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  make  them  of  greatest  value  at  the  Conference  this 
June. 

Responsibility  of  Medicine  in  the  Birth  Control  Movement. — In  a  paper 
on  Medicine's  Responsibility  in  the  Birth  Control  Movement, 
presented  before  the  Sixth  International  Neo-Malthusian  and  Birth 
Control  Conference  held  in  New  York,  March  25th  to  31st,  Dr.  William 
A.  Pusey  pointed  out  the  present  accelerated  increase  of  the  earth's 
population,  "until  the  saturation  point  is  in  sight."  If,  he  says,  we 
are  to  avoid  a  situation  wherein  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for  decent 
maintenance  will  have  become  the  lot  of  most  men  throughout  the 
earth,  the  problem  of  world  population  will  have  to  be  considered. 
Nature,  if  left  to  her  own  way,  eliminates  those  least  able  to  preserve 
themselves.  The  higher  men  rise  in  the  intelligence  scale,  the  more 
effort  they  make  to  avoid  nature's  inexorable  and  cruel  methods  by 
limiting  their  progeny  to  those  that  they  can  provide  for. 

Dr.  Pusey  believes  that  not  only  would  the  frequency  of  success  and 
happiness  in  married  life  be  increased  by  removal  of  the  tensions  and 
inhibitions  that  come  from  insecurity  in  the  matter  of  regulating  the 
number  of  children,  but  sexual  immorality  would  tend  to  decrease  as 
marriages  became  as  a  rule  more  successful  sexually. 

"The  first  prerequisite  to  satisfactory  study  of  any  subject,"  he 
concludes,  ' '  is  free  access  to  knowledge  of  it,  and  that  necessitates  the 
unrestricted  interchange  of  experience  and  information  among 
scientific  men.  That  is  not  allowed  now  upon  the.  subject  of  methods 
of  birth  control.  .  .  .  It  is  not  that  methods  of  birth  control  are 
not  discussed  and  practiced ;  they  are  everywhere.  But  the  facts — and 
the  fiction — are  passed  from  individual  to  individual — ignorantly, 
crudely,  unsatisfactorily,  and  in  ways  that  often  are  vicious.  It  is 
only  scientific,  decent  discussion  of  the  subject  that  is  prevented,  the 
sort  of  discussion  that  is  necessary  and  can  only  be  had,  when  it  is 
untrammeled,  among  self-respecting  men,  who  can  bring  to  its  con- 
sideration knowledge  and  wisdom." 

A  report  of  this  Conference  states  that  821  physicians  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved:  That  at  this  session  of  the  Sixth  International  Neo-Malthusian 
and  Birth  Control  Conference,  this  meeting  of  American  physicians  affirms 
that  Birth  Control,  being  a  very  important  and  complicated  problem  requiring 
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scientific  study  and  guidance,  comes  properly  within  the  province  of  Preventive 
Medicine;  and  that  the  subject  should  not  only  have  a  place  in  the  programs 
of  county  and  state  societies  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  but  also 
become  a  part  of  the  work  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  other  medically  supervised 
organizations  engaged  in  scientific  study  and  prevention  of  disease  and  crime. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. — An  item  in  The  Lancet, 
February  7,  1925,  says  that  a  branch  of  the  public  health  service  has 
been  established  in  Paris  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Hygiene,  which  has  been  named  the  National  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene  (Office  National  d'Hygiene  Social).  The  objects  of  this 
bureau  are  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  referring  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  France;  to  centralize  and  render  available  all  French 
and  foreign  publications  relative  to  hygiene  and  the  prophylaxis  of 
social  diseases;  to  instruct  and  stimulate  the  public  in  France  and  in 
the  colonies  on  all  aspects  of  hygiene  and  race  preservation;  and  to 
ensure  cooperation  between  public  authorities  and  private  enterprise 
working  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  health. 

Joint  Deputation  Meets. — The  Medical  Officer,  London,  England, 
March  14,  1925,  states  that  on  March  3d,  the  Minister  of  Health 
received  a  joint  deputation  from  the  National  Council  for  Combating 
Venereal  Diseases  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Venereal 
Disease.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Trevethin,  President  of  the  National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  the  joint  deputation  was 
introduced  by  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease,  acting  on  behalf  of  both  societies. 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes  stated  the  case  as  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
conference  of  the  two  societies,  and  supported  the  recommendation 
contained  in  clause  14  of  the  Trevethin  Report,  ' '  That  the  law  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  permit  properly  qualified  chemists  to  sell  ad  hoc 
disinfectants,  provided  such  disinfectants  are  sold  in  a  form  approved 
by  some  competent  authority."  Sir  Geddes  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation  that  this  competent  authority  preferably  should  be  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  otherwise  the  Medical  Research  Council  or  a 
Commission  of  Experts. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  promised  to  consider  carefully 
the  suggestions  which  had  been  made  and  stated  that  he  would  com- 
municate the  results  to  the  two  societies  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  members  of  the  joint  deputation  were  as  follows:     National 
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Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases:  Mr.  L.  Bowden,  Mr.  D. 
Bramah,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  Professor  Kenwood,  C.M.G.,  Mr.  David 
Lees,  D.S.O.,  Mrs.  Neville  Rolfe,  O.B.E.,  Mr.  E.  B.  Turner,  F.R.C.S. ; 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Venereal  Disease :  Sir  Auckland  Geddes, 
Dr.  Jane  Lorimer  Hawthorne,  Dr.  R.  A.  Lyster,  Mr.  Mearns  Fraser, 
Mr.  Basil  Peto,  M.P.,  Mr.  Frank  Sonter,  Mr.  Wansey  Bayly,  M.C. 

The  Eugenic  Aspect  of  Syphilis. — The  Eugenics  Review,  January,  1925, 
reviews  a  study  by  John  Norman  Cruickshank,  Child  Life  Investiga- 
tions; Maternal  Syphilis  as  a  Cause  of  Death  of  Foetus  and  New-born 
Child,  which  is  based  on  the  examination  of  3500  specimens  of  the 
blood  of  mothers  and  infants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Maternity  Hos- 
pital, in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  incidence  of  syphilis  in  women 
of  the  hospital  class  in  Glasgow,  the  incidence  of  congenital  syphilis 
in  the  children  of  these  women,  and  the  effects  of  syphilis  in  causing 
abortion,  premature  birth,  still  birth,  and  infant  mortality. 

Of  1881  unselected  mothers,  9  per  cent  of  the  married  mothers  and 
11  per  cent  of  the  unmarried  mothers  were  found  to  give  positive 
Wassermann  reactions,  and  the  author  discovers  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  blood  of  the  infant  at  birth  and  that  of  the  mother.  The 
great  majority  of  positive  infants,  at  birth,  became  negative  at  periods 
varying  from  one  to  twenty  months  afterward.  From  this  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  incidence  of  congenital  syphilis  has  been  exaggerated 
when  estimated  by  the  reaction  of  the  infants'  blood.  While  some 
10  per  cent  of  the  class  of  mothers  considered  here  are  syphilitic, 
probably  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  infants  show  a  permanent 
positive  reaction,  excluding  those  children  who,  though  negative  at 
first,  develop  syphilis  later  in  life. 

Regarding  the  deaths  of  foetus,  premature  and  still  births,  the 
figures  show  that  syphilis  contributes  little  if  anything  to  abortions, 
and  that  it  is  the  commonest  single  cause  of  premature  and  still  births. 
Regarding  abortions,  the  results  are  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
findings  of  other  students  of  this  question.  Among  syphilitic  mothers, 
premature  birth  is  more  than  half  again  as  common  as  in  the  non- 
syphilitic  ;  moreover,  in  these  premature  infants  still  birth  is  twice  as 
common  among  syphilitic  mothers.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months  of  life  among  children  of  syphilitic 
mothers  is  between  four  and  five  times  that  of  other  children,  while 
for  the  next  twelve  months,  it  is  about  twice  as  great.  Syphilis  of  the 
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mother  largely  impairs  the  viability  of  the  children,  whether  they 
themselves  are  actively  syphilitic  or  not. 

From  the  eugenic  point  of  view  the  chief  findings  of  the  report  are 
(1)  the  very  high  incidence  of  syphilis  among  mothers  of  this  social 
class,  whether  married  or  unmarried;  and  (2)  the  unexpectedly  low 
incidence  of  congenital  syphilis  among  their  children,  as  shown  by 
serological  test,  combined  with  a  high  incidence  of  premature  birth, 
still  birth,  and  infant  mortality.  The  author  rightly  calls  attention 
to  the  great  need  of  antenatal  and  postnatal  treatment  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  these  disasters. 

Congress  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses. — The  Congress  of  the 
International  Council  of  Nurses  is  to  be  held  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
July  20-25,  1925.  To  date,  sixty-one  nurses  are  booked  on  the 
official  S.  S.  "Caronia"  of  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  which 
is  scheduled  to  sail  from  New  York  on  July  8th,  arriving  in  Liverpool 
in  time  for  the  members  to  reach  Helsingfors  on  July  20th.  Many 
communications  have  been  received  from  nurses  sailing  in  advance  of 
the  "Caronia"  asking  to  be  assigned  accommodation  with  the  official 
party  for  the  North  Sea  journey,  and  a  special  booklet  suggesting  a 
number  of  tours  has  been  prepared  to  aid  those  nurses  desiring  to 
visit  other  countries  than  Finland. 

Kate  Waller  Barrett. — The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett, 
President  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Homes,  occurred  at  her  home 
in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  February,  1925,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year. 
Dr.  Barrett  was  a  nationally  known  philanthropic  worker  whose  life 
was  chiefly  spent  in  the  service  of  civic  and  social  betterment.  She 
presided  over  many  national  organizations  and  was  four  times  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  She  was  the  first  national 
president  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and  president  of  the 
58  Florence  Crittenton  Homes.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  chapel 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  League  in  Boston  the  "Kate  Waller 
Barrett  Memorial  Chapel"  in  commemoration  of  Dr.  Barrett's  untold 
service  in  this  Association. 

Childless  Marriages. — In  the  December,  1924,  Statistical  Bulletin  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  it  was  shown  that  in 
order  to  maintain  a  stationary  population  a  minimum  of  3.1  children 
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per  family  must  be  born  to  compensate  for  losses  due  to  early  death, 
celibacy,  and  marriage  without  live  issue.  The  Bulletin  for  March, 
1925,  contains  some  statistics  bearing  on  the  last  of  the  three  items, 
childless  marriages.  A  study  was  made  of  the  records  of  1007  married 
women  over  forty-five  years  of  age  who  were  admitted  for  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  In  the  Presbyterian 
group  17.3  per  cent,  and  in  the  Bellevue  group  17.6  per  cent,  were 
childless.  These  figures  combined  with  others  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  the  present  time  one  marriage  in  every  six  in  the  United  States 
has  not  resulted  in  offspring.  Among  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
admissions,  15.1  per  cent  had  borne  one  child,  and  in  the  Bellevue 
group,  12.7  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  children  born  for  the 
women  at  these  two  hospitals  who  had  had  children  was  3.7.  These 
results  are  more  satisfactory  than  most  series  recently  studied  for 
the  average  number  of  children  per  completed  marriage.  The  ex- 
planation is,  probably,  that  these  cases  include  a  large  number  of 
poor  people,  whose  families  are  still  above  the  average.  But  even 
among  these,  one  woman  in  every  six  had  borne  no  children  and  this 
proportion  is  apparently  increasing. 

Meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education. — Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  League  of  Nursing  Education,  May  25-30,  1925.  The 
first  university  school  for  undergraduate  instruction  in  nursing  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  this  school  submerged 
its  own  identity  in  1923  in  order  to  participate  in  the  first  true 
Central  School  of  Nursing.  In  addition,  only  a  few  hours'  ride  and 
one  is  in  Rochester,  the  medical  center  built  up  by  Drs.  William  and 
Charles  Mayo.  These  attractions  and  the  plans  of  the  arrangements 
and  program  committees,  which  include  a  complimentary  concert  by 
the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  promise  a  large  attendance. 
The  Advisory  Council  of  the  American  Nurses'  Association  will  also 
meet  in  Minneapolis  at  the  Nicollet  Hotel,  on  May  23d. 

Venereal  Disease  Control  in  Brazil. — In  a  paper  recently  read  in  the 
Course  of  Public  Health  Administration,  School  of  Hygiene  and  Pub- 
lic Health,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Dr.  H.  C.  de  Souza-Araujo  discussed 
the  subject  of  venereal  disease  control  in  Brazil.  The  charity  hospitals 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Bahia,  and  other  large  cities  have  main- 
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tained  for  many  years  quarters  for  skin  and  venereal  patients.  The 
' '  Policlinic  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, ' '  another  charitable  institution,  founded 
a  special  clinic  for  venereal  diseases  twenty  years  ago  and  the  second 
one  was  installed  by  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross.  Official  measures 
against  the  venereal  diseases  began  in  1918  in  the  States  of  Minas 
Geraes,  and  Parana.  The  state  of  Parana  Ordinance  was  the  first  in 
Brazil  providing  for  confidential  notification  of  venereal  disease  cases 
and  examination  and  compulsory  treatment  of  prostitutes,  and  an 
official  dispensary  was  installed  in  Curityba,  the  capital.  In  1920  the 
National  Department  of  Public  Health  was  created  including  a 
division  of  venereal  diseases.  In  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes  reporting 
is  now  practiced  and  intelligent  sanitary  measures  are  being  taken 
against  prostitutes.  All  expenses  for  venereal  disease  control  are 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  from  a  special  fund  and  all  services 
in  the  clinics  and  laboratories  are  given  gratis.  There  is  also  a  School 
of  Nurses  in  which  nurses  are  trained  for  four  specialties ;  hospitals, 
child  hygiene,  venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis  control.  On  Decem- 
ber 31,  1923,  there  were  functioning  117  venereal  disease  clinics  in 
the  different  cities  of  Brazil.  Prostitution  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
big  problems  to  be  considered  as  prostitutes  enjoy  a  dangerous  liberty 
and  repressive  measures  against  them  have  only  been  spasmodic. 
Since  1917,  there  have  been  special  laws  regarding  undesirable 
immigrants  but  they  have  never  been  enforced,  and  the  constant  influx 
of  European  girls  and  men  coming  from  all  countries  to  make  their 
careers  in  commerce,  industry,  and  banking  only  adds  to  the  profitable 
business  of  prostitution.  The  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  especially,  has  a  big  task  before  it  as  thousands  of  foreign 
prostitutes  live  in  the  various  districts  of  the  city. 

Some  Maternity  Benefit  Systems. — Social  Welfare  for  March,  1925, 
gives  briefly  the  maternity  benefit  systems  in  operation  in  a  number 
of  different  countries.  The  Maternity  Allowance  Act,  1912,  of 
Australia,  provides  for  the  payment  of  £5  in  respect  of  each  birth 
occurring  in  Australia,  and  the  allowance  is  payable  to  the  mother 
on  notification  of  birth.  Asiatic  and  aboriginal  natives  are  not 
entitled  to  the  allowance.  In  1921,  a  sum  of  £700,760  was  expended 
in  this  way.  The  French  government  offers  a  premium  to  parents  in 
respect  of  all  children  born  from  the  fourth  child  onwards.  Indigent 
working  women  are  allowed  a  period  of  rest  before  and  after  child 
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birth  with  free  medical  attention  and  an  allowance  as  compensation 
for  loss  in  wages.  The  Italian  government  has  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  ratifying  the  Washington  Maternity  Convention  adopted  by 
the  International  Labor  Organization  Conferences  in  1919,  which 
would  mean  but  a  further  development  of  the  existing  machinery. 
In  Cuba  an  allowance  is  payable  to  mothers,  under  a  state  scheme 
of  insurance,  during  six  weeks  before  and  four  weeks  after  confine- 
ment, provided  that  no  work  is  done,  during  that  period,  which  might 
impair  the  health  of  either  mother  or  child.  A  state  system  of  in- 
surance in  Czechoslovakia  includes  maternity  benefits  and  provision 
is  made  for  allowances  in  respect  of  children  (whether  legitimate  or 
not)  during  the  parents'  unemployment.  The  constitution  of  Poland 
provides  that  the  protection  of  motherhood  shall  be  regulated  by 
special  acts  and  the  state  sickness  insurance  scheme  provides  the 
services  of  a  medical  practitioner  and  a  midwife,  before,  during,  and 
after  confinement,  for  wage-earning  employees.  In  the  Republic  of 
Peru  the  employment  of  women  is  prohibited  during  the  twenty  days 
preceding  and  the  forty  days  following  child  birth,  and  the  employer 
must  pay  60  per  cent  of  wages  during  this  period.  Where  women 
over  eighteen  are  employed,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  reception 
and  care  of  their  children  during  the  first  year  after  birth,  and  the 
employer  must  allow  the  mothers  time  to  nurse  their  children.  Every 
married  official  in  the  Protectorate  of  Morocco  receives  a  government 
grant  of  500  francs  whenever  his  wife  bears  a  child. 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  Control  of  New  Jersey  for 
1924. — During  the  past  year  the  medical  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Vene- 
real Disease  Control  studied  two  special  problems,  one  of  which  was 
concerned  with  the  simplification  of  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  The 
second  medical  study  consisted  in  a  demonstration  of  the  efficacy  of 
sulpharsphenamine  and  a  search  for  a  method  of  routine  treatment 
for  gonorrhea  in  women.  It  was  found  that  from  a  practical  stand- 
point the  simple  technique,  the  inexpensive  equipment,  the  time 
saved,  and  the  lack  of  toxicity  of  the  drug  tend  to  make  sulpharsphena- 
mine of  value  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  that  it  is  approximately 
equal  in  therapeutic  efficiency  to  the  older  arsphenamines.  Regarding 
gonorrhea,  an  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  is  yet  to  be 
demonstrated,  but  the  work  will  be  continued  in  the  hope  that  a  suit- 
able system  of  treatment  will  be  established. 
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The  demonstration  clinics  begun  two  years  ago  have  been  continued 
throughout  the  year  and  the  number  of  public  clinics  in  the  state 
which  report  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  has  been  increased 
to  twenty-six.  The  number  of  physicians  in  small  towns  remote  from 
public  clinics,  who  have  agreed  to  treat  cases  referred  by  state  or 
local  health  agencies,  has  increased  to  forty-nine.  During  the  year 
2842  cases  of  syphilis,  1303  cases  of  gonorrhea,  and  23  cases  of  chan- 
croid were  treated  in  the  public  clinics. 

The  Bureau  endeavored  throughout  the  year,  1923-1924,  to  stimu- 
late venereal  disease  case-findings  programs  in  the  municipalities  of 
the  state,  by  stressing  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  probable  source 
of  infection  of  all  known  venereal  patients,  and  the  follow-up  of  all 
foci  of  infection  thus  ascertained. 

The  educational  program  for  the  year  was  centered  on  impressing 
the  parents  with  the  need  for  imparting  an  adequate,  sane,  sex  under- 
standing to  their  children.  Two  talks  were  given  at  consecutive 
meetings  of  parent-teacher  and  other  groups.  The  first,  called  ' '  Social 
Hygiene  and  the  Child, ' '  told  why  parents  should  undertake  the  early 
sex  instruction  of  their  children.  The  second,  entitled  "Mother  and 
Her  Children,"  was  given  by  a  woman  physician  and  consisted  of 
frank  talks  with  mothers  concerning  methods  of  imparting  sex  in- 
struction. In  addition,  lectures  were  given  to  adults  on  the  purely 
medical  phases  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Sex  education  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  high  schools  by  securing  able  speakers  to  talk  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  separately,  on  the  complicated  problems  of 
adolescence  and  sex. 

The  number  of  pamphlets  distributed  was  less  than  in  former 
years,  but  indiscriminate  circularization  has  been  discontinued  and 
they  now  go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  really  want  and  need  them. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1924,  300  lectures  were  given 
with  a  total  attendance  of  41,629  persons,  and  of  the  49,560  pamphlets 
distributed  9018  were  of  general  distribution  and  40,542  were  at 
special  request. 

Wisconsin  Acquaints  Public  with  Social  Hygiene  Books. — On  March 
26th,  the  Bureau  of  Communicable  Diseases,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  cooperating  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, 
sent  letters  to  all  of  the  public  libraries  in  Wisconsin  together  with  a 
list  of  approved  books,  saying  that  it  was  desirable  to  ascertain  what 
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facilities  the  libraries  in  Wisconsin  are  offering  the  public  that  it 
may  better  inform  itself  concerning  social  hygiene  and  sex  education, 
and  asking  the  librarians  to  check  the  books  contained  in  their 
libraries  and  to  return  this  checked  list  with  any  additional  informa- 
tion they  might  have.  At  the  same  time,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the 
principals  of  the  high,  county  training,  and  vocational  schools  of 
Wisconsin,  enclosing  a  leaflet,  Facts  Plus  Ideals,  an  editorial  re- 
printed from  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE,  November,  1924,  and 
a  list  of  books  on  social  hygiene  and  sex  education  furnished  by  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  The  letter  ends  by  saying,  "This  list  of  books  with  others 
is  being  sent  to  librarians  of  all  public  libraries  with  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  may  be  placed  on  the  shelves  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers,  nurses,  and  parents.  If  they  cannot  be  secured  through  a 
local  library,  the  Traveling  Library  Commission,  Madison,  has  a  good 
selection  which  is  available." 

St.  Louis  Chosen  for  American  Public  Health  Association  Annual  Meet- 
ing.— The  Central  Program  Committee  and  the  Local  Committee  are 
formulating  plans,  and  the  program  regulations  have  been  issued  for 
the  Fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  which  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  October  19-22, 
1925.  It  is  proposed  this  year  to  allow  at  least  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  time  for  discussion  at  the  different  sessions,  which  is  conceded 
frequently  to  be  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  meeting.  August  first 
has  been  set  as  the  last  date  for  accepting  titles  of  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented. All  communications  regarding  the  general  program  and  the 
whole  meeting  should  be  addressed  to  the  executive  secretary. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

A  Social  Hygiene  Institute  was  held  in  Chicago,  April  6th  and  7th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Council,  headed  by 
Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros  and  representatives  of  the  social  agencies  of 
Chicago,  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  in  coopera- 
tion with  a  large  number  of  interested  organizations.  Significant  of 
the  success  of  the  Institute  was  the  sustained  attendance,  the  spon- 
taneity of  discussion,  and  the  opportunity  to  reconstruct  some  of  the 
false  conceptions  that  many  of  the  people  had  toward  prostitution. 
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It  was  decided  at  the  last  meeting  to  organize  a  study  group.  Indi- 
cations are  that  Dr.  Yarros  has  succeeded  in  making  an  excellent 
beginning  toward  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  colored 
people  for  the  social  hygiene  program  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Chloe  Owings  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures  and 
Mr.  Franklin  0.  Nichols  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures 
of  this  Association  attended  the  Institute,  taking  active  parts  on  the 
program.  Miss  Owings  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  and 
Mr.  Nichols  addressed  a  number  of  sessions  on  sex  education  and 
character  building  and  the  health  of  the  community. 

*  *     #     * 

The  third  social  hygiene  radio  talk  put  on  by  the  N.  Y.  Health 
Speaker's  Bureau  was  given  by  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medical  Measures  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion on  Wednesday,  April  15th,  at  10:30  A.M.  Dr.  Brunet 's  lecture 
was  on  The  Youth  of  To-day  and  was  broadcast  by  WJZ,  New  York. 

*  #     #     * 

Dr.  Max  J.  Exner,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Measures,  who  sailed  for  South  America  on  February  28th  to  attend 
the  Congress  on  Christian  Work  in  Montevideo,  March  27th  to  April 
8th,  stopped  first  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos  for  con- 
ferences with  educators  and  religious  leaders.  He  then  went  on  to 
Montevideo  to  attend  the  Congress,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will 
extend  his  trip  into  Bolivia  in  which  case  he  will  not  get  back  to  New 

York  until  about  June  1st. 

*  *     *     # 

The  schedule  of  courses  given  at  the  New  England  Health  Institute, 
May  4-9,  1925,  is  to  be  concerned  with  special  subjects  such  as  public 
health  administration,  preventable  diseases,  child  hygiene,  social 
work,  venereal  diseases,  and  others.  Six  lectures  on  the  venereal 
diseases  are  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Foster, 
Chief  of  the  Venereal  Clinic,  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Portland, 
Maine.  On  May  6th,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Measures  of  this  Association  will  lecture  on  venereal  dis- 
ease control  measures,  and  other  talks  during  the  Institute  will 
cover  syphilis  and  society,  gonorrhea  in  the  female,  neurosyphilis — 
its  early  recognition  and  enconomic  importance,  and  medical  social 
service  in  relation  to  the  venereal  disease  clinic.  This  program  is 
being  presented  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  State 
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Health  Departments  of  New  England,  the  Yale  and  Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health,  and  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Public  Health 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Simmons  College 
assisted  by  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association. 

*     *     *     * 

The  Connecticut  Conference  of  Social  Work  was  held  in  Water- 
bury,  April  26-29,  1925,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  special  con- 
ference of  Connecticut  social  workers  on  Connecticut  problems. 
Among  the  different  sessions,  a  supper  meeting  was  set  aside  on  April 
28th  for  the  discussion  of  social  hygiene.  Dr.  Eugene  L.  Swan  of 
the  Department  of  Educational  Measures  was  the  speaker  at  this 
social  hygiene  gathering. 


THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

Fitchburg,  Massachusetts 

March  24,  1925 
Editor,  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene: 

Discussion  of  the  ideas  set  forth  in  my  Render  Unto  Cmsar  is 
welcome  especially  when  offered  by  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Popenoe.  In 
attempting  to  discuss  in  one  brief  article,  not  only  my  views  but 
those  of  Dr.  Knight,  he  has,  however,  given  my  statements  an  inter- 
pretation foreign  to  what  I  intended.  The  title  of  his  paper  Family 
or  Companionate  suggests  a  view  quite  opposed  to  mine.  I  tried  to 
show  that  the  state  should  frame  its  laws  so  as  to  make  conditions 
as  favorable  as  possible  for  permanent  unions  of  the  family  type, 
provided  the  contrasting  parties  gave  evidence  that  they  would  pro- 
duce normal  children  and  properly  care  for  them.  My  suggestion  of 
legal  marriages  of  the  companion  type  was  not  as  a  substitute  for 
legal  marriages  of  the  family  type,  but  to  take  the  place  of  unregu- 
lated sex  intercourse  and  sex  practices  now  so  common. 

Mine  was  not  a  proposition  to  make  a  general  substitute  even  in 
trial  form  for  family  marriages,  but  to  offer  a  legal  means  of  regulat- 
ing the  sex  instinct  in  a  way  favorable  to  public  health  and  to  the 
development  of  such  regulation  into  marriages  of  the  family  type. 
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Prostitution,  sex  perversions,  free  love,  and  varied  promiscuity  so 
prevalent  among  the  unmarried  and  unhappily  married  are  not  good 
preparations  for  successful  family  marriage.  Yet  some  persons, 
after  such  irregular  sex  experiences,  do  make  such  marriages.  My 
belief,  however,  is  that  companion  marriages  would  be  a  better 
preparation  and  much  less  dangerous  to  public  and  individual  health. 
It  would  also  help  to  determine  beforehand  the  probability  of  a 
permanent  family  being  formed.  This  view  is  much  distorted  by 
Mr.  Popenoe  when  he  quotes  me  as  wishing  to  facilitate  the  family 
marriages  of  those  who  had  had  the  experience  of  companion 
marriages.  Whereas,  I  expressly  stated  that  this  was  to  be  the  case 
only  where  the  experience  had  been  in  common,  while  family 
marriage  was  to  made  more  difficult  for  those  who  had  frequently 
changed  companions,  and  licenses  granted  only  to  two  such  persons 
who  had  shown  that  they  could  live  together  successfully. 

Companion  marriages  would  be  not  for  all,  but  only  for  those  who 
were  not  ready  for  the  more  responsible  and  irrevocable  act  of  found- 
ing a  family.  Its  advantages,  if  any,  would  be  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  unsuccessful  families  with  their  unfortunate  effects  upon 
children  and  upon  society  and  in  promoting  more  normal  and  health- 
ful functioning  of  the  sex  instinct  than  is  afforded  in  the  transient 
relations  of  prostitution  and  promiscuity.  It  should  increase  the 
number  of  successful  family  marriages  instead  of  decreasing — an  end 
desired  equally  by  Mr.  Popenoe  and  myself. 

So  much  I  have  written  to  make  clear  my  real  views.  Space  will 
not  be  taken  for  detailed  arguments,  but  I  wish  to  assure  Mr. 
Popenoe  that  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  sex  and  society  can  be  solved  by  laws,  or  ultimately  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  application  of  scientific  truths.  Abortion  and 
illegitimacy  are  with  us  and  will  continue  to  some  extent,  but  the 
first  will  be  greatly  decreased  by  birth  control  knowledge,  and  the 
latter,  if  it  occurs  in  cases  of  companion  marriages,  can  be  dealt  with 
much  more  easily  when  both  parents  are  known.  Doubtless  some 
individuals  will  form  many  companion  marriages  as  they  do  now 
family  marriages.  The  latter  are  disrupted  with  more  injury  than 
would  be  the  case  in  the  companion  marriages,  hence  the  new  evils 
would  be  less  than  the  old. 

E.  A.  KIBKPATRICK 
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Coachella,  California 
April  2,  1925 
To  the  Editor: 

If  I  misrepresented  in  any  way  Professor  Kirkpatrick 's  views  on 
the  companionate,  it  was  of  course  unintentional  and  I  regret  it. 
But  I  must  confess  that  his  further  explanation,  above,  does  not  make 
his  proposals  any  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  to  me.  Fortunately, 
readers  can  refer  to  his  original  article,  and  form  their  own  opinions 
of  the  companionate  on  the  basis  of  that  and  Professor  Kirkpatrick 's 
further  elucidation  in  the  foregoing  note. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  refer  to  one  point  in  Professor  Kirk- 
patrick's  letter.  He  brings  forward  another  venerable  supersti- 
tion, whose  hoary  head  has  been  raised  too  often  of  late  in  respectable 
society — namely,  the  idea  that  abortion  "will  be  greatly  decreased 
by  birth  control  knowledge."  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  a  purely 
gratuitous  supposition,  one  of  those  ideas  founded  on  pious  hope 
and  complete  ignorance  of  the  consequences.  If  there  is  any  evidence 
to  support  it,  Professor  Kirkpatrick  would  be  performing  a  service 
to  science  by  publishing  such  evidence.  If  there  is  not,  it  is  a  mere 
affirmation.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  his  opinion.  My  own,  which 
I  will  not  take  space  to  justify,  is  that  birth  control  knowledge  is  at 
present  more  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  abortions  than  to 
decrease  them.  Certainly  in  France  and  Germany,  where  birth  con- 
trol knowledge  is  widespread,  abortions  are  abundant. 

Professional  Birth  Control  propagandists  are  fond  of  taunting  as 
hypocrites  the  opponents  (of  whom  I  am  not  one)  of  contraception, 
on  the  ground  that  they  practice  contraception  in  their  own  families, 
but  would  forbid  it  to  other  people.  The  taunt  is  justified  in  many 
cases;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  Birth  Control  propagandists  who 
make  as  one  of  their  strongest  arguments  the  claim  (wholly  unsup- 
ported by  facts)  that  the  spread  of  contraceptive  knowledge  will 
reduce  the  present  appalling  number  of  abortions ;  and  then  privately 
argue  that  abortion  is  not  an  evil,  and  that  it  should  be  made  legal  so 
that  any  mother  will  be  at  liberty  to  have  an  abortion  performed  at 
any  time  she  pleases?  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  many  pro- 
fessional propagandists  for  Birth  Control  can  confirm  my  statement 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  do  privately  express  such  a  view. 

PAUL  POPENOE 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WHAT    AILS    OUR    YOUTH?       By    George    A.    Coe.       New    York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1924.     97  p.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  particularly  stimulating  little  book  by  one  who  has  never 
been  backward  in  educational  challenges  and  whose  analyses  should 
be  especially  wholesome  to  those  inclined  to  feel  that  all  told,  our 
education  is  doing  rather  well  by  our  boys  and  girls. 

"No  simple  formula,  certainly,"  says  Dr.  Coe,  "will  do  justice 
to  the  situation  of  modern  young  people,"  and  he  proceeds  to  sift 
this  situation  under  such  chapter  heads  as — what  has  happened  to 
our  young  people,  what  ails  education,  when  is  a  youth  well-educated, 
why  does  not  religion  supply  the  missing  factor,  what  shall  we  do 
with  our  critical  youth  ? 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  beyond  the  limits  of  a  book  review.  Here 
are  samples  of  his  pungencies:  "The  faults  of  youth  are  due  less 
to  relaxation  of  the  old  discipline  than  to  the  inadequacy  and 
illusoriness  of  it."  .  .  .  "If  we  bring  to  mind  the  innate  power 
and  versatility  of  the  sex-drive,  surely  we  shall  be  surprised,  not  at 
the  increasing  unconventionality  of  speech  and  conduct,  not  at  the 
increase  of  'petting,'  not  at  the  rapid  growth  of  divorce,  not  at  the 
possible  increase  of  illicit  sex-intercourse,  but  rather  at  the  general 
self-restraint  and  foresight  that  we  witness  among  our  emancipated 
youth."  .  .  .  "Education,  then,  is  to  aim  at  variability  in  the 
student,  a  cultivated  variability!"  .  .  .  "In  a  true,  deep,  and 
almost  tragic  sense  it  may  be  said  that  what  ails  our  religious 
academies  and  colleges  is  their  religion !  Not  merely  lack  of  religion, 
but  also  lack  in  the  religion  they  have." 

In  substance  Dr.  Coe  says  that  our  youth  have  been  plunged  into 
new  economic,  domestic,  and  social  conditions  without  preparation 
and,  without  the  help  they  might  expect  from  educational  institu- 
tions, they  are  endeavoring  to  think  for  themselves,  to  be  realistic 
towards  facts.  We  have  much  to  learn  from  them  and  would  do 
well  to  cooperate  with  them.  N.  W.  E 
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SEVEN  GIRLS.  By  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge,  Ph.D.  Cleveland 
Psychological  Clinic  of  the  Women's  Protective  Association, 
1925.  121  p. 

Dr.  Wembridge,  in  addition  to  her  professional  training  has  the 
equipment  of  a  born  story-teller,  and  the  seven  sketches  which  make 
up  this  little  book  are  therefore  excellent  personality-studies  and 
entertaining  reading.  Even  the  titles — "Bullieve  Me,"  "Gertrude 
and  Gus,"  "Silk  Stockings" — are  cleverly  chosen  to  intrigue  the 
reader's  interest,  and  the  text  bears  out  the  titles'  promise.  Each 
story  is  prefaced  with  a  short  statement  of  the  psychological  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  based.  The  studies  are  reprinted  by  courtesy  of 
the  Survey  in  whose  columns  they  originally  appeared.  A  brief 
statement  of  the  history  and  purposes  of  the  Women's  Protective 
Association  appears  on  the  final  page  of  the  publication. 

J.  B.  P. 

A  MENTAL  HYGIENE  CLINIC.  Second  annual  report  of  the  Topeka 
Municipal  Clinic.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
Mental  Hygiene  Society.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Kansas  Medical  Society,  June,  1924.  31  p. 

The  work  of  the  Topeka  Municipal  Clinic  is  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking  of  the  Kansas  Hygiene  Society,  and  its  report  covers 
the  activities  of  the  clinic  from  April,  1922,  to  December,  1923,  a 
previous  report  having  summarized  the  year's  work  ending  in  April, 
1922. 

The  clinic  is  conducted  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Kansas 
Mental  Hygiene  Society  of  which  Dr.  Karl  A.  Menninger  of  Topeka 
is  representative  as  psychiatrist  and  director,  and  it  constitutes  the 
neuropsychiatric  division  of  the  Topeka  Municipal  Clinics,  directed 
by  Dr.  Earle  G.  Brown,  health  officer,  and  under  supervision  of 
Health  Commissioner,  Robert  McGiffert. 

Of  the  153  cases  examined  during  the  eight  months  covered  in  this 
report  an  attempt  was  made  in  every  case  to  ascertain  who  referred 
the  patient  to  the  clinic,  or  where  he  found  out  about  it. 

Every  case  of  syphilis  encountered  in  the  venereal  or  other  depart- 
ments of  the  clinic  was  sent  to  the  neuropsychiatric  clinic  because  of 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  usually  involves  the 
nervous  system.  Sixty  cases  of  syphilis  were  examined,  classified, 
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and  in  many  instances  treatment  prescribed  for  the  nervous  system  in 
connection  with  the  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  which  resulted  in 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  number  and  classification  of  patients  as  well  as  case  histories 
are  cited  under  the  following  sections  of  the  report :  Neurosyphilis ; 
congenital  syphilis;  epilepsy;  endocrine  cases;  psychoses;  speech 
defects ;  juvenile  delinquents ;  psychoneuroses.  These  with  the  statis- 
tistical  summary  very  clearly  portray  the  scope  of  the  clinic  activi- 
ties which  are  being  conducted  along  such  scientific  and  efficient  lines. 
The  Kansas  Mental  Hygiene  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
interesting  report.  C.  M.  II 

CONSTRUCTIVE  HYGIENE.  The  Determining  and  Contributory  Causes 
of  Health.  By  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey.  New  York :  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1924.  148  p.  $1.50. 

This  volume  of  148  pages,  including  6  pages  of  appendix  tables, 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hygiene  texts  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Storey  for  use  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  book 
consists  of  eleven  chapters  dealing  with  the  following  subjects:  Ob- 
jectives of  a  college  hygiene  program;  definitions;  nutrition;  excre- 
tion ;  activity ;  rest ;  contributory  causes  of  health ;  and  general  appli- 
cations of  constructive  hygiene. 

The  organization  of  subject  material  is  logical  and  the  basic  data 
presented  are  in  general  sound.  A  few  typographical  errors  and  the 
absence  of  an  index  detract  slightly  from  the  value  of  the  volume  al- 
though the  latter  deficiency  is  somewhat  offset  by  a  very  complete  table 
of  contents.  While  the  book  undoubtedly  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  institution  for  which  it  was  designed,  one  is  inclined  to  question 
its  value  for  use  in  hygiene  classes  where  the  students  have  not  pre- 
viously been  introduced  to  such  subjects  as  general  biology  and 
physiology. 

I.  V.  HISCOCK 

YALE  UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEFER  COMMENT 

CAMP  SANITATION.     By  George  C.  Dunham.     Reprinted  from   Camping  Out — 
a  manual  of  organized  camping,  by  Playground  and  Recreation  Association. 
New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company,  1924.    p.  346-444. 
Certain    chapters   from   the   book    entitled    Camping   Out,   which   deal   with 

the  location  of  the  camp  site,  water  supply,  disposal  of  wastes,  protection  of 

food   supply,  sleeping   quarters,   control   of   infectious   diseases,   and   contain   a 

bibliography  of  Camp  Sanitation. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLINICS.     Vol.   1,   Series  35.     Philadelphia:     J.   B.   Lippincott 

Company,  1925.     301  p.    $2.50. 

The  article  on  Progress  of  Medicine,  1924,  contains  several  paragraphs,  under 
the  heading  "  Syphilis,"  on  tryparsamide  in  the  treatment  of  neurosyphilis.  Here 
is  a  brief  summary  of  the  reports  on  the  use  of  this  drug  showing  the  results  of 
the  work  of  investigators. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL,  JANUARY  1,  1921-jANUARY  1,  1925.    47  p. 

A  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  history  and  accomplishments  of  the  National 
Health  Counsel  with  its  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  work  of  the  fourteen 
organizations  which  constitute  the  active,  associate,  and  advisory  members  all 
concerned  with  major  fields  of  public  health  work  is  described  in  some  detail. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  STATE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS  AND  THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 
Venereal  Disease  Bulletin  No.  77.  Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  1924.  20  p.  $.05. 

The  greater  part  of  this  publication  dealing  with  the  Transactions  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  December  1-3,  1924,  is  made  up  of  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  methods  of 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  policies  in  effect  in  the  various  venereal  disease  clinics 
throughout  the  country.  This  report  contains  much  of  value  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner as  well  as  the  specialist  in  urology  and  dermatology. 
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PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVBD 

Under  this  head  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received 
and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  will  Toe  reviewed,  in  latev 
issues. 

ALL-INDIA  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE.  Report,  proceedings,  and  papers  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference.  Bombay,  India:  Published  by  N.  M.  Joshi, 
General  Secretary,  All-India  Social  Service  Conference  (4th  Session),  at  the 
Servants  of  India  Society's  Home,  Sandhurst  Road,  Giragaon,  Bombay,  1924. 
158  p. 

CHILD  MARRIAGES.  By  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Fred  S.  Hall.  New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1924.  159  p. 

FROM  INFANCY  TO  CHILDHOOD.  The  Child  From  Two  to  Six  Years.  By  Richard 
M.  Smith,  M.D.  Boston:  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1925.  105  p. 

HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.  By  R.  Ruggles  Gates.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1923.  288  p. 

INTERNATIONAL  CLINICS.  Volume  I.  Thirty-fifth  series,  1925.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1925.  301  p. 

LIST  OF  AMERICAN  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  PRINTED  IN  1922,  A.     Prepared  by 

Mary  Wilson  MacNair.     Library  of  Congress,  Washington:     Government 

Printing  Office,  Library  Branch,  1924.    238  p. 
LIST  OF  AMERICAN  DOCTORAL  DISSERTATIONS  PRINTED  IN  1923,  A.     Prepared  by 

Mary  Wilson  MacNair.     Library  of  Congress,   Washington:      Government 

Printing  Office,  Library  Branch,  1925.    209  p. 
MODERN  MARRIAGE.    By  Paul  Popenoe.    New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company, 

1925.    259  p. 

REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE.    South  Carolina,  1924.    163  p. 
SPECIALIZED  COURTS  DEALING  WITH  SEX  DELINQUENCY.    A  study  of  the  procedure 

in  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.    By  George  E.  Worthing- 

ton  and  Ruth  Topping.    New  York:     Frederick  H.  Hitchcock,  1925.    460  p. 
THE  DEGENERATIVE  DISEASES.     Their  Causes  and  Prevention.     By  Lewellys  F. 

Barker,   M.D.   and   Thomas   P.   Sprunt,   M.D.     New   York:      Harper   and 

Brothers,  1925.     254  p. 

THE  PROBLEM  CHILD  IN  SCHOOL.  Naratives  from  Case  Records  of  Visiting 
Teachers.  By  Mary  B.  Sayles.  With  a  Description  of  the  Purpose  and 
Scope  of  Visiting  Teacher  Work.  By  Howard  W.  Nutt.  New  York:  Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  1925.  288  p. 
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FROM  THE  GREEN  NOTEBOOK 

WALTEE  CLAEKE 

Formerly  Administrative  Secretary  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  envoy,  returned  from  his  official  mission,  laboriously 
prepares  his  report  presenting  the  facts  and  figures  which 
are  required  by  those  who  sent  him.  Often  these  reports  are 
quite  boring  documents  which  are  not  of  much  interest  out- 
side a  small  group  of  specialists,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  not 
read  by  more  than  a  dozen  people.  It  has  often  seemed  to 
me  that  the  items  which  I  entered  in  my  old  green  notebook, 
the  companion  of  many  journeys  over  Europe,  held  more  of 
human  interest  than  those  which  I  entered  in  the  various 
official  notebooks  which  I  have  carried.  In  the  green  note- 
book are  to  be  found  scribbled  items,  bearing  dates  from  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  to  the  present  and  the  names  of  all  European 
capitals  save  two,  recording  for  my  private  amusement  or 
edification  les  choses  choisies  which  have  impressed  me  here 
and  there  in  my  travels.  These  choice  bits  are  of  no  im- 
portance to  the  serious  leagues,  commissions,  and  associations 
which  I  have  represented  at  various  times.  They  have  had  no 
place  in  my  official  reports.  How  could  I  incorporate  such 
an  item  as  this  in  an  official  report,  pray? 

Geneva,  -       — ,  1921. 

Prince  —       -  whom  I   interviewed  in  and  who   was   as 

red-faced  and  dissipated  and  dull  looking  as  ever  was  one  of  the 
delegates  from .    Mr.  B.  and  I  noted  that  he  left  the  conference 
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early  in  to-day 's  session  and  crept  behind  the  staircase  in  the  entrance 
hall.  Thinking  he  might  need  help,  I  followed  him  and  caught  him 
picking  up  a  cigar  stub  which  he  had  hidden  in  a  dusty  corner.  Mr. 
B.  remarked  that  the  prince's  allowance  must  have  been  reduced. 
His  wife,  the  queen  of ,  is  notoriously  frugal. 

Yet  such  an  item  tells  something  of  importance  about  the 
personnel  of  many  international  conferences. 

My  apology  for  holding  out  the  pages  of  my  green  note- 
book for  any  inspection  at  all  must  be  that  the  most  recently 
added  items  may  suggest  some  of  the  conditions  under  which 
official  data  are  collected,  not  only  as  regards  travel  but  also 
the  so-called  " personal  equation." 

The  collection  of  European  data  is  somewhat  easier  now 
than  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  not  because  officials  are 
more  genial  or  better  informed  than  they  were,  but  because 
the  mere  business  of  getting  from  place  to  place  is  less  com- 
plicated and  fatiguing.  The  wagon-lit  and  schlaf-wagen  are 
again  to  be  had  for  almost  all  long  journeys,  though  the 
diplomacy  and  persistence  required  to  engage  and  keep  such 
accommodations  are  sometimes  out  of  proportion  to  their 
price  in  real  money.  There  are  also  numerous  airplane  lines 
connecting  almost  all  European  capitals.  To  the  speed-living 
American  this  is  a  surprise  and  satisfaction.  However,  on 
personal  experience  he  may  meet  with  disappointment  and 
even  hardship.  In  August,  1924,  being  in  haste  to  arrive 
in  Warsaw,  I  arranged  to  go  by  the  daily  passenger  plane 
from  Danzig  to  the  Polish  capital.  Just  before  the  machine 
ascended  the  manager  of  the  Danzig  airplane  field  tried  to 
persuade  me  to  wait  until  the  next  day  as  there  were  too  many 
passengers  for  one  plane  and  not  enough  for  two.  By  insist- 
ing, I  was  included  among  the  three  passengers  of  the  plane 
that  departed,  another  passenger  withdrawing  on  account  of 
the  threatening  sky.  The  other  passengers  who  ascended  with 
me  into  the  leaden  sky  were  a  Polish  officer  and  his  wife, 
Colonel  and  Madame  W. 
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Kesolutely  repressing  a  feeling  of  seasickness  that  attacked 
me  I  proceeded  to  ''enjoy"  my  first  journey  by  air.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  far  less  thrilling  than  I  had  anticipated. 
For  two  hours  we  sailed  southeastward,  over  the  rain-soaked 
Polish  fields  where  the  potato  crops  were  rotting,  over  miser- 
able Polish  villages  reminding  me  of  typhus  and  Eed  Cross 
days,  over  the  great  forests  which  constitute  a  large  part  of 
Poland's  natural  wealth,  over  lakes  and  swamps  and  hills. 
Then  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  pilot  and  mechanic  began  peer- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  plane.  I  surmised  for  what  they  were 
looking  and  saw  all  my  carefully  laid  plans  and  appointments 
in  Warsaw  broken  to  bits.  Soon  the  plane  took  a  long,  grace- 
ful spiral  and  came  beautifully  down  into  a  field  of  deep  grass 
and  numerous  puddles.  The  wheels  sank  deep  into  the  soft 
earth,  and  I  sank  in  to  my  ankles  when  I  jumped  out  to  see 
what  was  to  become  of  us.  Colonel  W.  followed,  and  we  were 
soon  joined  by  a  crowd  of  pushing,  curious  peasants  who 
sprang,  it  seemed,  from  earth,  they  appeared  so  quickly  upon  a 
scene  a  moment  before  devoid  of  human  beings.  Five  min- 
utes before,  a  plane  in  the  sky,  fields  empty  and  quiet.  Then 
the  plane  in  the  muddy  field  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  had  never  before  seen  an  airplane 
except  in  its  proper  setting,  so  they  said,  and  their  surprise 
was  great  to  see  how  large  airplanes  really  are. 

From  the  peasants  I  learned,  through  my  fellow  travelers 
who  translated  the  Polish  dialect  into  French,  that  we  were 
15  kilometers  from  the  nearest  railway  station  and  village, 
and  250  kilometers  from  Warsaw.  The  peasants  thought 
there  might  be  a  train  that  day  and  if  not  that  day  then  ' '  the 
day  after  to-morrow."  The  pilot  informed  us,  in  German, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  continuing  the  journey  by 
air,  as  the  plane  was  stuck  in  the  mud  and  could  not  make 
a  start  even  if  the  downpour  ceased.  With  these  scientific 
data  ranged  before  me  and  the  rain  soaking  my  baggage  and 
trickling  down  my  neck  I  contemplated  with  not  too  much 
good  humor  the  advantages  of  travel  by  air  as  compared  with 
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the  railway.  Colonel  W.  was  meantime  more  usefully  en- 
gaged. After  half  an  hour  he  appeared  perched  beside  a 
great,  black-bearded  young  peasant  in  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
vehicle  of  the  Napoleonic  era  drawn  by  a  shaggy  little  horse 
of  many  angles  and  projections.  After  a  last  fruitless  appeal 
to  the  airplane  crew  I  accepted  the  Colonel's  invitation  to 
drive  with  him  and  Madame  W.  to  the  nearest  railway  station, 
and  I  changed  from  the  most  modern  to  one  of  the  most 
antiquated  representations  of  an  ancient  but  reliable  means 
of  travel.  I  climbed  up  to  the  straw  covered  box  which  had 
been  arranged  for  the  "comfort"  of  Madame  W.  and  myself, 
while  the  Colonel  sat  in  front  beside  the  driver. 

When  we  were  seated  the  peasant,  who  had  all  the  earmarks 
of  a  Tcheckhoff  bandit,  made  us  a  little  speech,  holding  his 
hat  in  his  two  hands  and  bowing  low  many  times.  When  he 
had  finished  he  bowed  lower  still  and  the  Colonel  placed  his 
hand  on  the  peasant's  head  for  a  second  or  two  and  replied 
in  a  few  words.  Afterwards  the  Colonel  explained  to  me  that 
the  peasant  had  apologized  for  his  poor  conveyance  and  had 
begged  us  to  be  good  enough  to  accept  this  poor  hospitality 
which  was  the  best  he  could  provide,  asking  us  to  believe  that 
he  was  delighted  that  he  could  serve  the  distinguished 
strangers  in  their  hour  of  trouble,  since  they  had  fallen  from 
the  sky  into  his  rain-soaked  field. 

It  was  two  hours  before  we  reached  the  railway  station,  and 
then  only  to  learn  that  the  trains  to  Warsaw  go  only  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays.  That  day  being  Thursday  our  situation 
seemed  fairly  bad,  but  I  learned  a  few  minutes  later  in  addi- 
tion that  the  village  had  no  hotels,  no  restaurants,  and  no 
automobiles.  Under  the  Russian  regime  all  except  a  chosen 
few  were  forbidden  to  own  automobiles  and  even  where  they 
could  own  them  the  wretched  roads  would  have  been  an  addi- 
tional obstacle.  The  Czarist  government  did  not  desire  the 
cultural  and  economic  development  of  the  Poles,  and  for  this 
reason,  and  for  military  purposes,  the  roads  and  means  of 
conveyance  were  prevented  from  undergoing  natural  im- 
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provement.  For  the  same  reasons  the  railways  were  almost 
always  built  so  as  to  pass  half  a  mile  or  more  to  one  side  of 
the  villages  rather  than  through  them.  I  reflected  on  these 
things  as  our  peasant  drove  into  the  village  to  a  place  which, 
he  thought,  might  provide  us  with  food  and  shelter. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a  cafe-bar,  the  inside  of  which  was 
even  less  enticing  than  its  exterior.  Still,  the  proprietor  was 
hospitable  in  the  customary  formal  manner  of  the  Polish 
tavern-keeper.  He  managed  to  find  hot  food  and  drink  for 
us,  and  arranged  places  for  us  to  sleep,  giving  us  freely  out 
of  his  poverty,  as  the  black-bearded  peasant  had  out  of  his. 

At  last  the  rain  stopped  and  the  Colonel  went  out  to  see  if 
he  could  find  a  telephone  in  the  village,  while  I  contemplated 
the  village  market  place  from  the  cafe  window.  I  saw  the 
usual  scene  of  a  Polish  village;  mud,  barefooted  peasants 
plodding  through  the  mud  driving  wandering  pigs  and  ducks 
out  of  their  way  as  they  went,  peasant  women  and  children 
dozing  in  carts  waiting  for  their  men  folks  to  come  or  calling 
out  gossip  to  each  other,  long-bearded,  black-coated  Jews 
standing  at  shop  doors.  The  whole  scene,  like  the  roads,  the 
means  of  travel,  and  the  social  institutions  of  the  village,  was 
stamped,  like  other  Polish  villages,  with  the  policy  of  the 
"old  regime"  which  forbade  normal  development.  I  turned 
back  to  the  bar  and  continued  a  conversation  with  a  loiterer, 
thinking  what  a  problem  the  New  Poland  has  before  her  in 
catching  up  with  one  hundred  or  more  years  of  lost  time. 

During  the  afternoon  a  small  airplane  of  the  same  color 
and  design  as  that  from  which  we  had  disembarked,  passed 
low  over  the  village  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  field  in 
which  we  had  alighted  and  going  toward  Warsaw.  This 
caused  me  to  reflect  on  these  facts;  the  pilot  and  mechanic 
were  Danzig-German,  the  passengers  were  two  Polish  and 
another  person  who  spoke  French  with  the  Polish  passengers. 
I  recalled  the  bitter  animosity  which  exists  between  the  Poles 
and  Germans  of  Danzig  due  to  the  anomalous  political  situa- 
tion of  the  Free  State.  And  I  wondered  if  the  airplane 
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gentlemen  had  played  a  practical  joke  on  us  and  had  added 
an  artistic  touch  by  flying  over  the  village  to  which  they  knew 
we  had  gone.  It  seemed  likely. 

At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  loud 
banging  at  the  door  of  the  tavern.  On  looking  out  I  saw  a 
large  touring  car  standing  before  the  tavern  door.  Colonel 
W.  had  telephoned  to  the  army  headquarters  in  Warsaw  and 
had  requested  a  car  to  be  sent  at  once.  It  had  arrived  very 
promptly  and  took  us  all  to  Warsaw  and  modern  civilization 
once  more.  By  nine  o'clock  I  was  enjoying  a  substantial 
breakfast  at  the  Bristol  hotel  and  thinking  of  the  kindness, 
hospitality,  and  lack  of  cupidity  of  the  Polish  people.  En 
route  to  Warsaw  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  improvements 
the  Polish  government  has  made  since  1921,  especially  in  the 
highways  of  the  country.  Everywhere  one  finds  the  people 
busy  and  hopeful.  And  they  may  well  be,  for  Poland  is  a 
beautiful  and  richly  endowed  country. 

Eailroads  also  cause  the  discomfiture  of  the  traveler  at 
times,  usually  it  seems  when  he  is  most  in  haste.  I  recall 
boarding  a  train  at  Sofia  which  arrived  thirty-six  hours  late 
from  Constantinople.  According  to  the  railway  officials  I 
was  fortunate  as  I  arrived  in  Belgrade  by  the  train  of  the 
day  before  I  started,  thereby,  according  to  these  gentlemen, 
saving  one  whole  day!  That  day  has  been  lost  many  times 
over  since  then,  and  most  recently  in  traveling  from  Lisbon 
to  Madrid,  when  by  a  series  of  little  delays  a  great  delay  was 
produced,  and  I  arrived  twenty-five  hours  late  on  a  twenty- 
two  hour  journey!  The  train  carried  no  wagon-restaurant 
and  I  was  the  only  wagon-lit  passenger.  As  the  hours 
dragged  on  and  the  train  became  slower  and  later,  I  suggested 
to  the  conductor  that  it  would  be  more  economical  and  simpler 
if  the  railway  company  would  allow  passengers  to  make  a  pen- 
sion arrangement  by  the  week,  instead  of  paying  each  station 
restaurateur  a  ridiculous  price  for  queer  food.  The  notice, 
I  pointed  out,  could  read  thus:  "Board  and  lodging  on  the 
de  luxe  train  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  350  pesetas  per  week.  No 
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rebate  for  arrival  before  the  end  of  one  week."  The  con- 
ductor forgave  me  later,  when  I  presented  him  with  a  packet 
of  Portuguese  cigarettes,  though  from  my  experience  with 
them  I  had  supposed  he  would  be  still  more  deeply  grieved 
with  me. 

As  we  loitered  at  one  remote  station  a  blind  beggar  came 
asking  for  pennies.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  long  stick  curved 
at  the  end  into  a  handle.  The  whole  had  been  most  beauti- 
fully carved  in  an  elaborate  and  graceful  design  by  some 
peasant  artist.  My  inability  to  speak  the  beggar's  language 
prevented  me  from  purchasing  the  stick,  for  the  train  moved 
off  soon  after  I  had  found  the  conductor  to  interpret  for  me ; 
and,  disappointed,  I  reflected  on  the  sweetness  and  simplicity 
of  the  Spanish  peasant's  lot.  He  does  not  worry  about 
matters  of  hygiene  whether  personal  or  public.  Flies  and 
fleas  do  not  cause  him  concern  though  they  may  annoy  him. 
He  eats  and  drinks  what  he  finds  convenient  with  no  thought 
of  pure  food  regulations.  He  lies  down  to  rest  at  night  uncon- 
cerned as  to  the  political  situation  or  the  state  of  the  nation's 
affairs.  He  forms,  personally,  a  vividly  picturesque  element 
in  a  colorful  landscape,  and  he  sees  and  loves  the  grandiose 
brilliance  of  the  skies  at  night,  when  the  heavens  seem  to 
bend  low  over  the  villages  as  if  listening  to  the  snatches  of 
music  which  drift  from  cottages  and  highways.  And  when 
time  hangs  on  his  hands  the  peasant  may  produce  something 
beautiful  and  useful  like  my  blind  beggar's  stick,  or  like  the 
carved  ivory  pendants  which  dangle  from  the  ears  of  the 
senoritas  who  pause  in  their  labor  in  the  fields  to  watch  the 
train  pass  by. 

Through  the  train  conductor  I  asked  the  blind  beggar  how 
he  had  lost  his  eyes  and  he  replied  something  about  the 
"French  disease,"  and  this  reminded  me  of  another  associa- 
tion of  syphilis  with  peasant  art.  In  Warsaw  I  saw  splendid 
collections  of  hammered  brass,  carved  wood,  batik,  embroid- 
eries, and  shawls  produced  by  the  peasants  of  the  Zachopani 
mountains.  It  is  from  this  region  of  Poland,  in  fact,  that 
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the  finest  works  of  art  of  this  type  are  brought.  The  special 
point  of  interest  here,  however,  is  that  syphilis  of  a  peculiar 
character  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Zachopani  moun- 
taineers. In  Warsaw  I  learned  of  medical  studies  which  are 
being  conducted  by  the  University  of  Warsaw  into  the  preva- 
lence and  special  manifestations  of  syphilis  among  these 
simple  people.  It  seems  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  certain  region  of  the  mountains  is  afflicted  with 
syphilis,  which  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  them  by 
a  brigade  of  Eussian  soldiers  quartered  in  that  district  in 
1848.  Not  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  venture  to 
the  outside  world  and  intermarriage  of  the  small  number  of 
families  has  been  going  on  over  a  long  period,  so  that  almost 
everyone  is  related  by  blood  to  everyone  else,  and  syphilis  is 
a  very  general  affliction.  The  curious  thing  is  the  form  taken 
by  the  disease.  I  was  informed  that  cases  of  neurosyphilis 
and  syphilis  of  the  heart  and  other  viscera  are  almost  un- 
known, while  syphilitic  skin  ulcers  are  so  common  as  to  cause 
little  concern.  The  disease  does  not  seem  greatly  to  incom- 
mode these  mountain  folk,  and  they  go  about  cheerily  and  not 
much  embarrassed  by  their  ugly  lesions.  The  question  the 
Polish  scientists  will  try  to  answer  is :  why  does  the  disease  in 
this  region  take  the  form  of  skin  lesions  to  the  general  exclu- 
sion of  other  forms  ? 

I  purchased  one  of  the  beautiful  shawls  woven  by  the 
Zachopani  mountaineers  when  I  was  in  Warsaw.  To  my 
chagrin  I  was  held  up  by  the  German  customs  officials  in 
passing  the  Polish-German  frontier,  and  was  dragged  off  the 
train  to  explain. 

"What  is  that?"  said  the  officer. 

"A  shawl,"  I  replied  very  obviously. 

"You  must  pay  duty  on  it,"  he  declared  with  an  impressive 
frown. 

"But  der  Herr  Haupt  Kommissar  would  not  make  me  pay 
for  that  poor  old  shawl,"  I  pleaded  very  seriously.  "It  is 
to  put  about  my  abdomen  when  the  weather  is  cold,"  and  I 
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demonstrated  by  winding  the  brilliantly  colored  fabric  about 
my  waist.  He  let  me  off  the  payment  of  customs  but  I  have 
never  quite  settled  in  my  own  mind  whether  it  was  because  I 
took  off  my  hat  and  bowed  and  called  him  the  chief  com- 
missioner or  because  he  found  my  appearance  with  a  gay 
shawl  about  my  middle  quite  natural  and  sensible.  Probably 
the  latter. 

If  the  peasant  art  of  Poland  holds  the  attention  of  the 
traveler,  how  much  more  does  the  urban  art  of  Spain  compel 
his  notice!  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  spent  all  my 
time,  while  in  Madrid,  at  the  magnificent  Museum  del  Prado 
and  the  Musee  Modern.  In  the  former  are  to  be  seen  the 
priceless  works  of  Velasquez,  Murillo,  Goya,  and  El  Grseco, 
while  the  modern  museum  is  filled  with  modern  works,  many 
of  which  are  worthy  of  the  great  tradition  of  the  Spanish 
masters.  But  the  Via  Grande  of  Madrid  and  the  Kambla 
of  Barcelona  are  not  without  their  interest.  On  these  avenues 
and  adjoining  streets  one  sees  the  extraordinary  night  life 
of  the  two  cities.  The  theatres  begin  at  10 :30  P.M.  and  finish 
about  1:00  A.M.  From  that  hour  on  until  morning  light 
breaks,  the  streets  are  thronged  with  gay,  yes  sometimes  too 
gay  parties  of  young  people.  The  cafes,  bars,  dancing  places, 
cabarets,  and  restaurants  are  busy.  Curiously  enough  the 
districts  where  one  finds  brothels  are  not  thronged.  One  is 
led  to  believe,  by  this  and  similar  observations,  that  these 
wretched  establishments  with  their  miserable  inmates  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  losing  in  the  competitive  struggle 
with  the  cafes  and  cabarets  with  their  dancing  girls  and 
'  *  papillons. " 

The  Via  Grande  is  a  new  broad  thoroughfare  which  has 
been  built  through  the  heart  of  the  old  part  of  Madrid.  The 
brothels  which  were  formerly  in  the  dark,  narrow  streets  of 
this  quarter  have  been  brushed  aside  by  the  hand  of  modern 
business  in  Madrid.  The  same  thing  has  happened  in 
Barcelona,  though  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  broad 
avenues  which  have  been  built  through  the  ancient  parts  of 
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these  cities  have  banished  all  the  haunts  of  the  demimonde. 
Far  from  it ! 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  growth  of  modern  cities  affects 
the  habitats  of  the  "underworld"  so-called.  In  Amsterdam 
the  chief  Inspector  of  Police  took  me  to  an  old  part  of  the 
city.  The  narrow  passages  and  the  ancient  houses  were  suf- 
ficiently evil  looking  to  have  served  any  nefarious  purpose. 
These  moldering  buildings,  the  Inspector  explained,  had 
once  long  ago  been  the  dwelling  of  an  order  of  holy  women 
who  devoted  their  lives  to  solemn  worship.  As  the  city 
became  more  congested  these  women  moved  to  a  more  tran- 
quil quarter.  There  followed  a  period  of  transition,  and  then 
these  houses  were  occupied  by  prostitutes.  The  public  women 
found  the  congestion  and  darkness  to  their  advantage  and  for 
years  the  district  was  given  over  to  brothels.  Eventually  the 
brothels  were  "abolished,"  that  is,  they  were  closed  as 
brothels  and  the  women  scattered,  and  the  quarter  became 
just  plain  slums,  the  very  poor  of  the  city  occupying  the  his- 
toric dwelling.  Strange  series  of  transitions!  Tragic 
pageant  of  human  failure  passing  through  these  odious  cham- 
bers !  Nuns  with  bowed  heads ;  nondescript  workers ;  prosti- 
tutes, young  and  bold,  old  and  ragged,  beckoning,  laughing, 
cursing,  staggering;  then  les  pauvres  dragging  with  them 
their  burdens  of  ignorance  and  disease. 

An  example  of  a  more  encouraging  character  came  to  my 
notice  in  Eotterdam.  In  the  old  days  there  was  a  famous 
French  brothel  called  the  "Blue  House"  because  it  was 
painted  bright  blue.  There  were  forty  chambers  and  always 
at  least  forty  French  prostitutes.  "With  the  adoption  of  the 
abolitionist  policy  this  house  was  closed  and  the  women 
scattered.  Since  then  the  house,  which  is  centrally  situated 
and  otherwise  suitable,  has  been  used  by  a  women's  religious 
organization  as  a  hostel  for  working  girls.  The  pictures  of 
lewd  women  which  covered  the  walls  have  been  hidden  by  a 
coat  of  paint  and  wall  paper,  and  there  is  an  atmosphere  of 
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sobriety  and  industry  in  rooms  that  were  formerly  the  scenes 
of  the  practice  of  a  vicious  trade. 

Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  and  other  Netherland  cities  are, 
as  indicated,  abolitionist  cities,  but  they  present  convincing 
evidence  that  abolition  is  not  sufficient,  if  the  aim  is  to  prevent 
prostitution  or  at  least  materially  to  reduce  it.  Eotterdam 
has  three  districts  which  are  quite  distinct,  in  which  open 
commercial  prostitution  is  allowed  flagrantly  to  flourish.  The 
Morals  and  Children's  Police  Department  of  Eotterdam  has 
a  card  catalogue  containing  a  card  for  each  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  prostitutes  who  are  known  to  be  practicing  their 
trade  in  Eotterdam.  In  addition  to  the  "districts,"  there  are 
numerous  well  known  resorts  especially  in  the  famous 
Scheidamschidik  where  solicitation  in  cafes  and  dancing  halls 
and  cabarets  is  known  by  the  police  to  be  a  common  practice. 
In  fact  abolitionist  Eotterdam  evidently  has  more  prostitu- 
tion than  Bremen  and  Antwerp  and  many  other  regulationist 
cities.  One  is  led  toward  the  conclusion  that  abolitionism, 
unless  followed  by  vigorous  and  continuous  repression  of 
prostitution,  is  little  more  than  a  theoretical  or  potential 
advance  in  so  far  as  the  practical  ends  of  protecting  health 
and  morals  are  concerned. 

Bremen,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  a  curiously  arranged 
"segregated"  district.  (I  place  the  word  segregated  in 
quotes  because  it  is  comical  to  refer  to  the  specially  set  apart 
regions  of  a  city  where  prostitution  is  licensed,  as  "a  segre- 
gated district. ' '  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  prostitutes  are, 
in  fact,  segregated.)  It  consists  of  a  short  close,  open  at 
one  end  only,  the  open  end  being  shut  off  from  the  avenue 
from  which  it  leads  by  a  high  barricade  having  a  central 
gateway,  and  a  second  barricade  behind  this  gate  to  prevent 
the  passer-by  from  seeing  into  the  street.  Upon  this  famous 
little  street,  called  "Helenenstrasse,"  are  about  thirty  dwell- 
ings, housing  from  sixty  to  seventy  prostitutes.  A  sub-police 
station  is  in  a  building  at  the  left  of  the  entrance,  where  are 
also  a  hairdressing  shop,  bathroom,  and  the  medical  inspec- 
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tion  rooms.  The  prostitutes  are  allowed,  and  required,  to 
have  one  bath  per  week,  before  their  regular  medical  inspec- 
tion. They  are  not  allowed  to  have  cats  or  dogs  or  other  pets, 
nor  to  keep  intoxicating  beverages,  nor  to  leave  the  street 
without  permission.  Yet  they  leave  when  they  want  to  do  so, 
they  keep  pets,  and  always  have  liquors  for  their  patrons. 
Each  woman  has  a  receiving  room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  and 
each  keeps  a  female  servant  who  must  be  of  such  advanced  age 
as  to  be  morally  incorruptible.  I  did  not  learn  what  that  age 
might  be.  It  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  "clandestine"  prostitutes  who  are  anxious  to 
place  themselves  in  Helenenstrasse  and  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
secure  the  protection  of  the  municipality  and,  on  the  other, 
escape  the  everlasting  hounding  of  the  plain  clothes  police, 
whom  they  know  and  who  know  them  like  fellow  members  of 
a  chain  gang. 

I  went  with  three  of  these  "secret"  plain  clothes  officers 
on  a  midnight  inspection  tour  of  Bremen.  As  we  made 
progress  along  the  streets  certain  groups  of  men  and  women 
would  quickly  flit  from  our  sight,  the  signal  of  our  approach 
running  at  least  a  block  ahead  of  us.  To  change  his  "dis- 
guise" one  officer  dodged  into  a  doorway  and  took  off  his 
overcoat,  and  another  turned  his  hat  wrong  side  out,  but  to 
no  avail.  We  entered  the  toughest  dives  along  the  harbor, 
the  rendezvous  of  prostitutes,  perverts,  procurers,  thieves, 
and  those  suspected  of  murder.  The  scene  which  the  moment 
we  entered  possessed  the  merits  of  animation  and  frankness 
became,  first,  dumb  and  awkward,  then  consciously  respect- 
able ;  and  as  we  left,  each  habitue  sighed  with  deep  relief  that 
the  strong  but  perfectly  obvious  hand  of  the  law  had  not 
reached  out  for  him  or  her  that  night.  In  one  place  a  joker 
counted  us  off  as  we  entered,  "Ein,  zwei,  drei,  vier!  Mein 
Gott  in  Himmel!"  He  was  more  worried,  evidently,  than  the 
proprietor  of  a  low  cabaret  which  we  entered  as  the  clock 
struck  three.  This  wag  greeted  us  smilingly  with,  "Es  wird 
besser  imd  besser,  und  endlich  kommen  die  wirldichen- 
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Kavaliere!"  (The  evening-  grows  better  and  better,  and  at 
last  arrive  the  real  swells!) 

My  guide  and  interpreter  on  this  excursion  was  an  officer 
of  the  Bremen  police  department  who  spoke  excellent  English. 
Before  I  parted  from  him  I  inquired  where  he  had  learned  to 
speak  English  so  well.  He  hesitated  and  then  answered  with 
a  curious  smile,  "In  an  English  prison.  It  was  the  one  good 
thing  I  got  out  of  the  war."  The  war,  in  one  way  or  another, 
gave  me  each  interpreter  whom  I  employed  during  my  recent 
travels.  In  Berlin  it  was  the  American  wife  of  a  German 
army  officer  reduced  from  affluence  to  penury.  In  Danzig  it 
was  the  cultured  ex-consul  of  the  Russian  Empire,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  teach  and  interpret  English  and  French. 
In  Warsaw  it  was  Countess  M.,  whose  estates  in  Russia  had 
been  confiscated;  and  similarly  in  the  other  places  which  Is 
visited.  I  had  intended  in  Warsaw  to  employ  a  lady  of 
culture  and  formerly  of  wealth  who  had  assisted  me  on  a 
previous  visit  in  1921,  but  I  learned  on  inquiring  for  her  that 
she  had  given  up  the  endless  struggle  with  poverty,  had  in 
fact  committed  suicide  only  three  days  previously. 

Notes  of  other  travels,  other  experiences,  other  people, 
crowd  my  green  notebook,  but  the  pages  must  be  firmly  closed, 
shutting  in  Pastor  Miiller  who  posed  as  the  organizer  of  a 
great  vice  syndicate  and  so  personally  investigated  the 
numerous  brothels  of  Hamburg;  and  the  "Madame"  in 
Lisbon  who  offered  me  a  thousand  escudos  to  import  a  new 
inmate  for  her  establishment ;  and  Weber  and  his  boxing  girls 
whom  he  exploited  in  Sofia ;  and  the  Dancing  Girl  famed  for 
having  the  smallest  foot  and  ugliest  face  in  Europe ;  and  many 
others  whose  tragic  or  comic  stories  I  have  learned  or  whose 
singular  conduct  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  travels. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  NEED  FOR  RESEARCH 

In  his  notable  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  Atlantic  City  last  month, 
Dr.  William  D.  Haggard  described  most  eloquently  some  of 
the  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  public  health. 

The  advance  along  the  whole  front  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  notable  one  during  the  past  decade  and  in  no  aspect 
is  this  truer  than  in  that  of  the  control  of  syphilis.  Although 
methods  for  diagnosing  and  treating  both  syphilis  and 
gonococcus  infection  have  improved,  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
among  physicians  that  research  has  been  much  more  intensive 
and  productive  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  disease.  The 
exhibits  on  view  at  Atlantic  City  bore  this  out.  Not  only  in 
the  scientific  but  in  the  commercial  sections  as  well  the 
displays  and  demonstrations  of  syphilis  research  material  and 
treatment  preparations  were  numerous  and  interesting  while, 
with  but  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  comparatively  little 
attention  was  given  to  gonococcus  infection. 

The  well-informed  physician  knows  the  after  effects  of  non- 
treated  or  inadequately  treated  gonorrhea  and  he  realizes, 
keenly,  the  need  for  more  study  in  this  field.  The  rank  and 
file  are  ready  and  eager  to  do  better  work  in  treatment  but 
they  are  handicapped  by  the  limitations  of  known  technic  and 
medications. 

Any  disease  that  is  able  to  maim,  blind,  and  sterilize  is 
worthy  of  the  best  efforts  that  can  be  made  to  control  it. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  an  enemy  that  strikes  women  and 
children  the  hardest.  Hence  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  coming  years  will  see  more  comprehensive  research 
activities  aimed  at  the  gonococcus  and  its  ravages. 
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BOOKS,  WISE  AND  OTHERWISE 

This  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  carries  reviews  of  a  number  of 
outstanding  books  in  the  social  hygiene  field  and  others  closely 
related.  Some  of  these  evaluations  appear  in  response  to 
requests  from  librarians,  social  workers,  and  other  interested 
members  of  the  Association.  When  a  report  is  asked  on  a 
book  which  seems  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a 
printed  review,  a  personal  response  is  sent  to  the  questioner. 

Publishers,  at  times,  ask  for  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
manuscripts  they  have  under  consideration ;  authors  take  this 
same  privilege.  In  all  instances  the  Association  welcomes 
opportunities  to  aid  in  assuring  wholesome,  honest,  and  sound 
literature  in  the  field  to  which  its  efforts  are  devoted. 

Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  books  published  on  sex  problems,  it  is  still  safe  to  say 
that  the  trash  far  outweighs  the  true.  There  is  a  very  wide 
distribution  of  books  based  on  old  and  outworn  beliefs,  un- 
sound and  maudlin  in  writing,  and  most  pernicious  in  effect. 
Still  another  harmful  factor  is  the  promiscuous  distribution 
of  books  which  might  well  prove  of  value  to  those  with  pre- 
liminary training  and  background,  but  have  no  place  in  the 
open  book  shelf,  either  of  the  library  or  the  home.  Some 
volumes  of  this  type  are  now  being  generally  exploited. 

The  Association  will  be  glad  to  furnish  on  request  a 
bibliography  of  carefully  chosen  books,  or  to  advise  on  the 
merits  of  other  volumes. 
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Illegitimacy  Bill  Passed. — The  passage  of  the  Webb-Esmond  illegiti- 
macy bill  in  New  York  State  is  a  revision  of  laws  dealing  with  the 
support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  some  of  which  have  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  150  years.  Under  the  provision  of  this  law 
the  child  born  out  of  wedlock  or  its  mother  may  now  institute  filiation 
proceedings  to  establish  paternity  and  to  secure  an  order  for  the 
maintenance,  education,  and  support  of  the  child.  Formerly  this 
could  be  done  only  in  case  the  child  was  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge,  and  then  only  through  the  Poor  Law  official,  who  in  many 
instances  has  been  known  to  deny  the  mother  her  just  rights  through 
favoritism  for  the  father.  Another  feature  is  that  which  provides 
that  no  final  settlement  can  be  made  with  the  father  without  the 
approval  of  the  court.  Formerly  this  could  be  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  court,  and  such  settlement  released  the  father  from 
any  further  obligation  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  child. 
Poor  Law  officials  could  make  such  settlements  for  any  sum  they  saw 
fit  to  fix  upon  and  thereafter  no  further  action  against  the  father 
could  ever  be  taken.  Cases  have  been  known  where  such  settlements 
have  been  made  for  as  little  as  $50,  thus  leaving  upon  the  mother  or 
the  community  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  child's  support  and 
upbringing.  The  law  thus  enacted  is  the  one  with  certain  amendments 
described  in  the  March,  1924,  number  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE  in  the  article  entitled  Stepping  Stones  to  an  Improved  Law 
for  Children  Born  Out  of  Wedlock,  by  George  E.  Worthington. 
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French  Conference  on  Congenital  Syphilis. — The  French  National 
League  for  Venereal  Disease  Control  has  arranged  for  a  conference 
treating  of  congenital  syphilis  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  1925,  following  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the 
French  Speaking  Gynecologists  and  Obstetricians. 

The  Bombay  Vigilance  Association. — The  Indian  Social  Reformer  for 
March  21st  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Bombay  Vigilance  Association,  held  on  February  18,  1925.  The 
Association  reports  slow  but  steady  progress  and  the  nine  meetings 
held  during  the  year  were  well  attended.  Additional  funds  made  it 
possible  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  program  of  work  previously  drawn 
up.  Two  women  have  been  secured  to  visit  the  brothels  systematically 
to  ascertain  if  any  girls  are  kept  there  against  their  will,  and  if  there 
are  any  girls  who  desire  to  give  up  their  present  way  of  living.  Such 
girls  would  be  protected  by  the  Association  until  properly  placed 
elsewhere.  The  Committee  are  now  considering  asking  the  legislature 
to  amend  the  Prostitution  Act  of  1923  so  as  to  make  brothels  run  by 
women  also  illegal.  The  publication  and  sale  of  obscene  literature 
was  discussed.  As  soon  as  the  Children's  Bill,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  is  put  into  effect  the  Association  will 
attempt  to  find  out  if  there  are  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
who  are  still  living  in  brothels,  and  all  steps  will  be  taken  to  enforce 
that  part  of  the  Act  which  is  a  corollary  to  the  Prostitution  Act  of 
1923.  The  Committee  feel  that  the  preparatory  stage  of  their  work 
has  been  accomplished  and  that  they  are  now  entering  upon  the  second 
stage,  that  of  activity  and  actual  accomplishment. 

International  Prison  Congress. — The  Ninth  International  Prison  Con- 
gress will  be  held  in  London,  England,  August  2-10,  1925,  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  near  Hyde  Park.  President 
Coolidge  has  appointed  ten  delegates  to  represent  the  United  States, 
and  Mr.  B.  Ogden  Chisolm  of  New  York  will  attend  the  Congress  as 
the  American  Commissioner  of  the  International  Prison  Commission. 
A  definite  series  of  questions  will  come  before  the  Congress,  which  will 
have  a  bearing  upon  legislation,  administration,  and  prevention.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  from  all  of  the  important  governments  will 
attend  the  Congress  and  the  subjects  of  the  program  will  be  discussed 
by  the  American  delegates  and  many  other  foreign  delegates. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

YOUTH  IN  CONFLICT.  By  Miriam  Van  Waters.  New  York: 
Republic  Publishing  Company,  1925.  293  p.  $1.00. 

It  is  agreeable  for  a  reviewer  to  be  able  to  express  unqualified 
approval  of  a  book  submitted  for  criticism.  Such  praise  can  be 
extended  to  Youth  in  Conflict,  a  small  volume  written  by  Miriam 
Van  Waters,  Ph.D.,  from  a  wealth  of  experience  which  has  left  its 
mark  on  every  page.  The  book  begins  with  a  number  of  chapters 
devoted  to  the  different  types  of  conflict  in  which  modern  youth  is 
engaged:  Conflict  in  the  Home,  Conflict  in  the  School,  Conflict  in 
the  Community,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the 
book,  because  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  treatment  and 
the  concrete  delineation  of  types,  whose  validity  must  be  recognized 
by  everyone  who  has  worked  with  young  people.  The  study  of 
different  varieties  of  conflict  is  succeeded  by  a  consideration  of  how 
conditions  may  be  bettered,  with  an  outline  of  Juvenile  Court  pro- 
cedure, the  Mental  Hygiene  movement,  possible  community  program, 
recreation  needs,  and  so  on.  All  of  these  suggestions  and  outlines  are 
excellent,  and  proceed  from  a  rich  background  of  experience.  They 
perhaps  lack,  as  all  abstract  writing  must,  the  vividness  and 
poignancy  of  the  more  concrete  treatment  of  youthful  conflict  in  the 
earlier  chapters. 

Some  special  points,  which  the  reviewer  appreciates  on  reading  the 
book,  are  that  Dr.  Van  Waters  not  only  knows  her  own  subject,  but 
also  gives  the  reader  a  pleasant  conviction  that  she  knows  other  sub- 
jects in  addition.  The  book  stands  against  a  background  of  general 
information  which  gives  it  a  sanity  and  balance  not  always  found  in 
books  on  such  a  topic.  One  of  the  points  of  sanity  which  made  a 
particular  impression  on  the  reviewer,  was  that  the  standard  of 
improvement  in  youthful  conduct  was  not  set  too  high.  The  author 
realizes  that  young  people  with  bad  habits  cannot  be  expected  to 
change  them  all  at  once,  any  more  than  the  rest  of  us  change  our  own 
less  desirable  traits  at  once,  when  our  attention  is  drawn  to  them. 
She  seems  perfectly  just  in  laying  the  blame  for  misdeeds  of  young 
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people  upon  the  adults  among  whom  they  live  and  seems  particularly 
shrewd  in  her  suspicion  that  many  mothers  do  not  handle  their 
daughters  any  better,  because  they  secretly  sympathize  with  the  free- 
dom from  restraint,  which  they  never  enjoyed  themselves.  Another 
shrewd  observation  is  that  many  adults  lead  such  dull  monotonous 
lives  devoid  of  legitimate  gaiety  and  charm,  that  one  cannot  expect 
their  children  to  want  to  be  like  them.  Why  should  they?  The 
author  makes  a  plea  for  greater  chivalry  toward  youth,  in  a  world 
where  tenderness  towards  infancy  is  already  somewhat  developed, 
and  her  plea  is  full  of  genuine  feeling  as  well  as  being  very  timely. 
That  such  chivalry  is  possible  and  sometimes  found  where  it  is  least 
expected,  and  that  when  it  exists  it  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
tective work,  is  the  experience  of  the  reviewer.  For  example,  there 
are  among  taxi  drivers  certain  ones  with  a  conscience,  who  drive  stray 
young  girls,  not  to  the  addresses  which  they  give,  but  to  welfare 
organizations.  There  are  certain  small  shopkeepers  who  decline  to 
stoop  to  the  level  of  unsavory  neighborhoods,  and  who  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  customers  which  reckless  sales  girls  might  bring 
them,  report  them  to  agencies  who  are  able  to  do  something  for  them 
before  it  is  too  late.  Such  unexpected  chivalry  among  humble 
citizens  in  daily  contact  with  "youth  in  conflict,"  points  to  a  golden 
age  when  public  opinion  will  be  as  little  back  of  the  exploiter  of 
youth,  as  it  would  now  refuse  to  tolerate  anyone  who  would  torture 
a  baby. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  cite  all  the  valuable  suggestions  in  Dr.  Van 
Waters'  volume.  It  is  heartily  recommended  for  study  by  clubs,  for 
reading  lists  made  up  by  librarians  or  by  teachers,  for  parents,  and 
for  the  public  in  general. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  book  is  that  no  one  who  does  not  know 
the  subject  matter  already,  can  possibly  appreciate  how  true  is  all 
that  Dr.  Van  Waters  says,  and  how  sadly  all  her  suggestions  need 
to  be  carried  out.  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE. 

WOMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

MODERN  MARRIAGE.     A  Handbook.     By  Paul  Popenoe.     New  York : 

The  Macmillan  Company,  1925.     259  p.     $2.50. 
Believing  in  early  marriage,  monogamy,   and  the  production    of 
children  as  the  goal  of  life,  Mr.  Popenoe  presents  a  clear,  logical,  read- 
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able  discussion  of  the  numerous  elements  entering  into  the  problems 
of  marriage.  His  approach  is  definitely  that  of  the  biologist  and  the 
eugenist.  He  is  not  hampered  by  sentimentality  or  fanatic  moralis- 
tic doctrines. 

He  presents  a  logical  arrangement  of  the  facts  of  modern  science 
in  simple  terms,  readily  understandable  by  the  great  mass  of  book 
readers.  He  has  written  as  a  man  of  broad  thinking  for  young  men 
contemplating  matrimony.  The  unfolding  of  the  manifold  problems 
involved  in  marriage  results  in  numerous  wise  suggestions  designed 
to  promote  saner  and  safer  matings  and  more  successful  adaptations 
to  marital  life.  His  basic  appeal  is  to  the  reason,  to  enable  men  to 
use  their  intelligence  as  an  aid  to  meeting  and  understanding  the 
emotional  factors  bound  up  in  courtship,  marriage,  and  monogamous 
matings. 

The  author  is  outspoken  in  his  criticisms  of  feminism  and  the 
present  modes  of  education  of  women.  He  attacks  vigorously  some 
of  the  unsubstantiated  traditions  concerning  consanguineous  mar- 
riage, though  it  is  apparent  that  he  favors  marriages  outside  of 
family  circles  in  the  interests  of  the  improvement  of  the  biologic 
stock.  At  all  times  he  is  frank  and  outspoken  in  expression,  and 
in  an  interesting  manner  rallies  his  arguments  in  support  of  his 
convictions.  There  are  at  times  slight  suggestions  of  dogmatism,  but 
these  are  of  such  negligible  character  as  not  to  mar  the  worth  of  his 
general  presentation. 

As  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  monogamy  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  human  nature.  He  believes  that  the  difficulties 
of  modern  marriage  lie  in  the  lack  of  education  of  young  people  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  social  contract  and  in  their  insufficient 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  mates.  He  emphasizes,  especially,  the  lack 
of  understanding  how  to  conserve  and  foster  the  mutual  affection 
which  is  the  essential  element  of  happy  married  life.  Hence,  he 
constantly  stresses  the  need  for  fundamental  knowledge  of  all  that 
pertains  to  marriage  before  undertaking  it,  and  especially  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  education  for  emotional  control  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  emotional  releases  necessary  to  continue  stability,  satisfac- 
tion, and  contentment. 

In  the  appendix  there  is  a  succinct  compilation  of  accepted  facts 
concerning  the  relation  of  disease  to  marriage  which  merits  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  intelligent  mating. 
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As  a  whole,  this  simply  written  book  manifests  a  sound  understand- 
ing of  human  nature.  The  discussions  are  fair  and  should  be  pro- 
vocative of  careful  thinking.  It  is  a  book  that  is  eminently  safe 
to  recommend  to  young  adults  or  late  adolescents  who  are  feeling  the 
stirrings  of  the  mating  instinct,  and  who  could  profit  by  intelligent 
guidance  as  to  its  meanings.  Why,  whom,  and  how  to  marry,  are 
questions  which  arise  for  all  young  men,  and  this  book  should  be 
distinctly  helpful  in  enabling  them  to  arrive  at  intelligent  answers. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

STUDIES  IN  HUMAN  BIOLOGY.  By  Raymond  Pearl.  Baltimore: 
Williams  &  Wilkins  Company,  1924.  653  p.  $8.00. 

This  collection  of  biological  papers  constitutes  a  valuable  reference 
work  for  the  special  student  or  research  worker.  Some  of  the  papers 
could  be  read  with  profit  by  the  general  reader,  but  the  technical 
language  and  mathematics  of  other  papers  debar  them  from  popular 
consumption. 

The  acknowledgment  of  the  author  that,  "a  book  of  this  sort  can 
make  only  such  claim  for  unity  as  inheres  in  the  point  of  view  of 
its  author,"  will  not  be  questioned  by  anyone  who  attempts  to  read 
the  book  from  cover  to  cover.  The  topics  dealt  with  are  diverse  not 
only  in  subject  matter,  but  in  method  and  thoroughness  of  treatment. 
They  also  vary  greatly  in  significance  and  interest. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Part  I,  dealing  with  man  as 
an  animal;  Part  II,  with  the  biological  aspects  of  vital  statistics; 
Part  III,  with  public  health  and  epidemiology;  Part  IV,  with  the 
population  problem.  The  more  elaborate  statistical  articles  relate 
to  the  weight  of  the  human  brain,  vitality  of  peoples  of  America, 
influence  of  physical  activity  upon  mortality,  biological  factors  in 
epidemiology  of  influenza,  and  growth  of  human  population.  In  some 
of  these  studies  the  results  seem  hardly  commensurate  with  the  labor 
and  discussion  involved.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  article  on 
influenza. 

Most  of  these  articles  have  had  considerable  publicity  previous  to 
their  being  incorporated  in  this  work.  As  the  author  points  out, 
some  of  the  papers  are  included  here  because  they  are  not  available 
for  reference  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Pearl's  prophecies  of  the  future  population  of  America  are 
interesting,  but  as  conditions  are  subject  to  so  many  changes  that 
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cannot  be  foreseen,  we  can  scarcely  regard  his  results  in  this  field  as 
conclusive. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  studies  such  as  these  contribute  greatly 
to  our  accurate  knowledge  of  human  biology,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  methods  of  advanced  statistical  work  are  so  far  removed  from 
common  thought  and  understanding. 

HORATIO  M.  POLLOCK. 

STATE  HOSPITAL   COMMISSION,   NEW  YORK. 

WOMAN'S  SHARE  IN  SOCIAL  CULTURE.  By  Anna  Garlin  Spencer. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  London :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1925.  413  p.  $2.50. 

The  many  teachers  of  sociology  who  use  Mrs.  Spencer's  The  Family 
and  Its  Members  in  their  classes  will  welcome  this  new  edition  of 
Woman's  Share  in  Social  Culture,  which  offers  an  excellent  supple- 
ment to  that  portion  of  the  first  book  dealing  with  the  "mother-sex." 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1912.  Since  that  time,  as  Mrs. 
Spencer  has  pointed  out  in  her  introduction  to  the  new  edition,  has 
occurred  "that  epochal  event  in  human  history,"  the  Great  War. 
Among  other  results,  "it  has  stirred  up  drastic  inquiry  as  to  modern 
tendencies  in  the  family,  the  Church,  the  State,  the  industrial  order, 
art,  science,  and  literature." 

Some  of  these  inquiries  and  their  findings  are  discussed  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  earlier  ten  chapters  may  be  described  as  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  place  of  womankind  in  the  scheme  of  things  from 
the  days  of  the  "priority  of  women  in  useful  labor"  when  their 
work  in  performing  the  drudgery  of  the  camp  was  all  "that  ap- 
proaches the  character  of  labor,  as  we  understand  the  term,"  down 
to  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  when  in 
family,  Church,  and  State  we  are  approaching,  at  least,  a  real 
democracy. 

In  discussing  the  primitive  working-woman,  the  ancient  and 
modern  lady,  the  woman  of  genius  and  the  spinster,  Mrs.  Spencer 
shows  her  wide  reading  and  quotes  and  contrasts  different  points  of 
view  freely,  as  indeed  she  does  throughout  the  book.  In  this  lies 
one  value  of  the  book  for  class  work,  as  it  familiarizes  the  reader  in 
the  text  itself  with  broad  sources  of  information. 

One  of  the  most  significant  chapters  is  that  on  The  School  and 
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the  Feminine  Ideal.  Women  came  into  the  opportunity  of  higher 
education  just  at  the  moment  when  the  struggle  between  the  classicists 
and  the  scientists  for  supremacy  in  the  curriculum  began.  The  old 
classic  or  "liberal  education"  was  designed  only  for  a  small  group 
in  the  community — the  leaders,  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  pro- 
fessional men.  It  was  planned  solely  for  men.  The  introduction  of 
more  utilitarian  courses — courses  planned  for  many  instead  of  a  few 
vocations,  while  not  at  first  designed  especially  to  serve  the  needs  of 
women,  is  working  out  in  that  way.  Mrs.  Spencer  discusses  not  only 
the  college  but  the  normal  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  elementary 
school  in  their  relation  to  the  new  feminine  ideal  of  a  demand  not 
only  for  women  as  developed  persons,  but  as  "functionaries  in  the 
family  life"  and  in  the  economic  field.  "Back  of  all  these  changes 
and  developments  of  the  educational  ideal  and  practice  as  applied 
to  women  lies  the  stupendous  fact  that  humanity,  at  least  in  its 
centres  of  enlightenment,  has  come  to  realize  the  worth  and  value  of 
human  nature  as  a  whole." 

"The  social  use  of  the  post-graduate  mother"  presents  a  thesis 
which  should  interest  those  who  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf 
of  the  married  teacher.  Mrs.  Spencer  believes  that  not  only  should 
married  women  not  be  penalized  but  that  the  authorities  should 
offer  a  premium  for  the  marriage  of  those  of  proved  fitness  for  the 
teacher's  office — the  premium  to  take  the  form  of  freedom  in  choice 
of  work,  adjustable  hours,  etc.,  and  the  reasons  given  for  such  a 
course  certainly  sound  most  reasonable.  And  for  the  woman  whose 
children  have  gone  from  the  home,  whose  economic  position  is  such  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  for  breadwinning  or  manual  labor  in  the 
home,  Mrs.  Spencer  sees  in  the  third  period  of  life  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  service  for  humanity. 

"Old  men  for  counsel?  Yes,  surely,  now  as  of  old;  and  it  is  well 
for  humanity  that  it  learned  this  bit  of  social  wisdom  so  early.  Old 
women  for  new  work  for  the  race?  Yes,  surely;  and  well  will  it  be 
for  human  progress  when  mankind  learns  this  new  lesson  of  social 
wisdom  and  makes  fitting  social  use  of  the  post-graduate  mother, 
eager  and  fresh  in  her  second  youth,  for  a  new  path-finding  for  the 
feet  of  the  coming  generations.  .  .  ." 

In  these  days  of  questioning  one  of  the  oldest  and  to  many  the  most 
sacred  relationship  of  life,  and  with  not  only  radical,  theoretical 
ideals  promulgated  but  also  varied  individual  experimentation  rife. 
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we  turn  with  interest  to  the  chapter  on  marriage  and  divorce.  Mrs. 
Spencer  holds  that  the  home  is  ''the  central  socializing  force  in 
human  society."  She  discusses  the  development  of  the  modern  insti- 
tution, beginning  with  "the  Jewish  ideal  of  marriage  which  has 
come  to  us  as  our  special  religious  inheritance. ' '  Rome  gave  us  much 
of  our  legal  basis;  Christianity  contributed  the  demand  for  faithful- 
ness to  the  marriage  tie,  but  also  stressed  the  subordination  of  the 
woman  to  the  man.  She  traces  to  Germanic  sources  the  right  of 
youth  to  selective  love  and  the  woman's  right  to  refuse  an  undesired 
mate.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  are  responsible  for  marriage  as  a 
free  contract.  But  "marriage  must  be  held  more  consciously  than 
it  is  now  as  a  social  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole."  Its  greatest  obligation  is  toward  the  children  who  should 
have  "more  and  more  effective  ethical  training,  suited  to  present 
and  not  past  social  ideals." 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  divorce  in  all 
its  various  aspects.  Recognizing  it  as  inevitable  and  desirable  under 
certain  conditions,  Mrs.  Spencer  feels  that  more  important  than 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  are  constructive  efforts  to  minimize  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  unfortunate  marriages  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  unhappiness  within  the  home  which  comes  from  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  lack  of  self-control,  and  hence  leads  to  discontent  and  the 
break-up  of  the  family.  "To  help  thus  in  even  the  smallest  degree 
to  reincarnate  the  old  sanctities  of  the  family  bond  in  new  forms  is 
a  far  better  service  at  this  time  of  unrest  than,  on  the  one  side,  to 
exalt  freedom  as  an  end  in  itself,  or,  on  the  other  side,  to  try  to 
revive  obsolete  forms  of  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  domestic 
autonomy. ' ' 

The  chapter  on  Woman  and  the  State,  written  before  the  passage  of 
the  19th  Amendment,  states  the  argument  for  suffrage  on  the  sound 
basis  that  "unless  you  repudiate  democracy,  you  must  finally  include 
in  its  range  all  classes  and  both  sexes."  Mrs.  Spencer  quotes  Henri 
Baudillart's  definition  of  the  object  of  society:  "Political  societies 
in  so  far  as  they  are  collective  beings,  reflect  and  reproduce  every- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them. 
Respect  for  every  right,  the  practice  of  every  faculty,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  nature,  such  is  the  object  of  society."  Whence  Mrs. 
Spencer  deduces:  "If  this  be  so  ...  we  cannot  leave  women 
out  of  the  electorate  without  social  harm." 
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To  the  ten  original  chapters,  an  eleventh  is  added  called,  Where 
Two  Walk  and  Work  Together.  This  chapter  in  particular  brings 
the  discussion  of  woman's  contribution  to  culture  up  to  date. 

An  elaborate  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  ends  the  book. 
This  may  be  useful  for  classroom  work,  but  I  believe  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  reader,  it  would  be  preferable  to  give  the  main 
subheads  of  each  chapter  in  the  Table  of  Contents  and  add  a  good 
index  which  the  book  now  lacks. 

KATHARINE  BEMENT  DAVIS. 

BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE. 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATION  FOR  MARRIAGE.  An  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Wisconsin  Marriage  Law  as  it  relates  to  the 
venereal  diseases.  By  Fred  S.  Hall.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1925.  92  p.  $.50. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  so-called  Wisconsin  ''Eugenic  Marriage 
Law"  is  commanding  increasing  attention  throughout  the  United 
States.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law,  no  man  applying  can  receive 
a  marriage  license  unless  provided  with  a  physician's  certificate 
which  attests  that  he  is  free  from  acquired  venereal  diseases.  Laws 
of  the  same  type  have  also  been  enacted  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  In  1923,  legislation 
of  this  kind  was  defeated  in  14  different  states,  and  approximately 
the  same  number  considered  similar  bills  in  1925,  one  state,  Idaho, 
having  this  year  enacted  it  into  law. 

This  particular  type  of  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
in  the  whole  field  of  social  hygiene.  Even  the  Ail-American  Con- 
ference on  Venereal  Diseases,  which  was  held  in  Washington  in  1920, 
and  which  made  pronouncements  on  very  many  of  the  mooted  ques- 
tions in  venereal  disease  control,  took  no  definite  stand  upon  the 
desirability  of  a  compulsory  medical  certificate.  However,  women's 
organizations  and  others  interested  in  the  promotion  of  better  legis- 
lation are  appealing  for  facts  with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  similar  laws,  and  there  have  been  in  the  past  no 
such  facts  available. 

For  that  reason  Mr.  Hall's  study  of  the  Wisconsin  law  for  the 
medical  certification  for  marriage  as  it  relates  to  the  venereal  diseases 
is  most  appropriate.  The  study  was  undertaken  in  1920  and  the 
facts  were  gathered  by  means  of  field  investigations,  correspondence, 
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and  an  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Five  Wis- 
consin county  seats  were  visited  by  a  field  worker,  and  social  workers, 
license  officials,  judges,  health  officers,  and  others  were  interviewed 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  medical  certification  law.  Information  so 
obtained  was  supplemented  in  1921  and  1923  by  personal  inquiries 
made  by  the  author  in  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
Waukegan,  Illinois,  a  city  in  which  many  Wisconsin  applicants  obtain 
marriage  licenses. 

The  results  of  the  study  show  a  mass  of  conflicting  opinions. 
Evidence  of  a  more  direct  sort  was  obtained  in  1921  and  1922  through 
form  letters  sent  to  all  male  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Medical 
Society  and  to  men  belonging  to  the  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Comments  were  received  from  896  physicians  and  replies 
were  received  from  33  of  the  male  social  workers  in  15  cities  and 
towns,  giving  information  with  reference  to  85  examinations.  While 
the  evidence  obtained  may  not  be  conclusive,  either  in  favor  of  the 
Wisconsin  law  or  against  it,  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the 
subject  as  one  of  extreme  social  concern. 

The  Wisconsin  law,  when  it  was  first  enacted,  contained  some 
serious  defects.  For  example,  it  required  laboratory  tests  in  every 
case  at  a  time  when  free  laboratory  service  was  not  available.  Added 
to  that  was  the  fact  that  the  law  had  behind  it  no  public  agency 
charged  with  its  enforcement  and  few  private  agencies  actively 
interested  in  its  success.  The  defects  of  the  revised  law  are  sum- 
marized by  the  author  as  follows : 

"1.  The  law  should  not  deny  marriage  licenses  to  men  who  have  a 
venereal  disease  in  a  noncommunicable  stage. 

"2.  The  examination  procedure  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
It  should  be  made  plain  that  physicians  are  required  to  obtain  a 
thorough  history  and  to  make  a  careful  physical  examination  in  every 
case ;  if  a  $5  legal  fee  can  be  established,  a  Wassermann  test  should  be 
required  in  every  case. 

"3.  The  required  certificate  form  should  state  the  examination 
procedure  that  has  been  followed;  namely,  that  a  thorough  physical 
examination  has  been  given  and  a  thorough  history  taken  in  every 
case,  that  any  laboratory  test  required  by  law  in  every  case  has  also 
been  made,  and  that  any  such  tests  not  required  in  every  case  have 
been  made  when  believed  by  the  physician  to  be  necessary. 
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"4.  The  State  Board  of  Health  should  be  given  general  super- 
visory powers  with  reference  to  the  law." 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  was 
the  failure  at  the  beginning  to  secure  or  to  try  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  medical  profession.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  law 
aroused  considerable  antagonism  among  the  physicians  and  this  no 
doubt  constituted  a  serious  drawback  to  its  successful  operation  for 
several  years. 

However,  the  author  believes  that  the  law  has  had  marked  educa- 
tional value,  first,  through  newspaper  discussion,  and  later,  through 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  men  receive  a  warning  as  to  the  dangers 
of  venereal  infection  at  a  time  when  they  are  very  likely  to  give 
such  warnings  serious  consideration.  He  also  believes  that  the  law 
has  been  a  real  factor  in  inducing  men  who  are  contemplating 
matrimony  to  make  sure  that  they  are  fit  even  before  applying  for 
a  medical  certificate.  He  gives  this  as  the  greatest  gain  attributable 
to  the  measure.  There  are  also  some  indications  that  examinations 
have  revealed  conditions  which  have  caused  postponement  of 
marriage. 

Mr.  Hall  finds,  however,  that  the  evidence  upon  which  the  last 
two  conclusions  are  based  is  outweighed  to  some  extent  by  the  fact 
that  an  apparent  majority  of  the  physicians  of  Wisconsin,  in  spite  of 
the  requirement  of  the  law  for  the  thorough  examination  in  every 
case,  issue  certificates  sometimes  without  any  physical  examination 
whatsoever  of  the  applicant.  The  claim  that  the  law  has  failed 
because  it  does  not  give  protection  to  women  who  marry  is  stated  by 
the  author  to  be  valid  only  if  complete  protection  is  meant.  It  is 
stated  that  no  known  examination  can  give  complete  protection,  but 
that  some  protection  is  surely  given  in  Wisconsin  now,  and  the  law 
provides  machinery  by  which  that  protection  may  be  gradually 
increased. 

Mr.  Hall  believes,  however,  that  on  the  whole,  the  Wisconsin  law 
has  been  of  value  and  is  capable  of  being  made  much  more  effective 
by  certain  amendments  which  he  has  suggested  in  the  booklet  and  by 
the  adoption  of  higher  standards  of  administration  which  are  sug- 
gested in  the  text. 

The  booklet  is  recommended  to  all  persons,  regardless  of  their 
opinion,  as  a  most  valuable  study  and  as  an  excellent  presentation  of 
facts,  which  are  given  without  prejudice.  G.  E.  W. 
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KORPERLICHE  UNO  SEELiscHE  LiEBE.     By  Dr.  S.  Jessner.     Leipzig, 
Germany :  Curt  Kabitzsch,  1924.    445  p.    $3.00. 

This  work  is  more  than  a  complete  textbook  on  sex — it  is  a  con- 
centrated library.  The  author  fully  achieves  his  purpose,  stated  in 
the  foreword  to  be  "to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  guiding  thread 
which  will  help  him  find  his  way  through  the  dark  labyrinth  of  sex 
life."  He  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  coordinating  the 
entire  "complex  of  sciences"  involved  in  the  broad  subject  of  sex. 
Biology,  physiology,  psychology,  venereal  diseases,  atypical  sex  prac- 
tices, ethics,  marriage,  alcohol,  prostitution,  eugenics,  and  sex  educa- 
tion are  some  of  the  highways  he  explores,  to  say  nothing  of  multi- 
tudinous byways  such  as  internal  secretions,  causes  of  divorce,  the 
history  of  monogamy,  birth  control,  and  Malthusianism. 

The  title  "Physical  and  Spiritual  Love"  furnishes  also  the  motif 
for  this  masterly  symphony.  "Spiritual"  is  not  the  precise  trans- 
lation of  the  word  "Seelische"  as  used  by  the  author.  Perhaps 
"psychical"  or  "emotional"  would  be  better.  At  any  rate  the  author 
consistently  strives  to  harmonize,  in  each  of  his  difficult  subjects,  the 
physical  and  spiritual.  A  dominating  ethical  ideal  runs  through  the 
book  like  a  scarlet  strand,  yet  science  is  not  twisted  or  tortured  to 
support  the  ethical.  "The  best  interests  of  man  shall  lead  the  way, 
but  science  shall  be  the  constant  companion,"  says  the  author  in 
forecasting  his  purpose. 

In  general,  Dr.  Jessner 's  ideas  and  ideals  coincide  with  those  we 
somewhat  arrogantly  label  "American."  Balance,  sanity,  and 
thoroughness  characterize  his  thinking.  Freud's  philosophy  has 
obviously  influenced,  but  certainly  not  stampeded  his  sex  psychology 
concepts.  Continence  before  marriage  is  enjoined  as  the  only  ex- 
pedient on  both  practical  and  ethical  considerations.  The  status  of 
woman  as  an  equal  and  a  partner  of  man  is  insisted  upon.  The 
sacredness  and  practicability  of  the  monogamous  family  is  ably  de- 
fended. "The  family  is  the  cell  of  society  and  the  child  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  cell."  By  a  series  of  logical  arguments  he  reaches  the 
unequivocal  conclusion  that  total,  nation-wide  prohibition  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  alcohol  problem.  Prudery  (one  sympathizes  with  the 
author's  vain  attempt  to  find  an  exact  equivalent  for  the  word)  is 
denounced  as  a  species  of  hypocrisy.  Careful  training  of  the  emotions 
as  well  as  of  the  intelligence  of  the  young  in  the  home  and  school  is 
held  out  as  the  fundamental  basis  for  correcting  present-day  miscon- 
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ceptions  and  unsocial  sex  practices.  He  has  taken  pains  to  outline 
by  stages  how  this  training  should  proceed.  Of  religious  training, 
specifically,  there  is  scant  mention. 

With  rare  artistry  he  sketches  the  "prostitute  type"  characterized 
by  indolence,  indifference,  and  fatalism.  Statistics  are  offered  to 
show  that  30  per  cent  of  professional  prostitutes  are  drawn  from  the 
occupation  of  waitresses,  25  per  cent  from  house  servants,  10  per  cent 
from  factory  girls,  and  7  per  cent  from  housekeepers.  With  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  prostitution,  one  detects  a  tendency  toward 
dogmatism — perhaps  a  bit  of  prejudice.  The  old  feud  between 
Abolitionists  and  Regulationists  is  thoroughly  aired,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  submitted  that  the  former  are  sincere  but  visionary.  Evidently 
the  author  completely  overlooks  the  artificial  stimulation  of  supply 
and  demand  of  prostitution — what  we  term  commercial  prostitution. 
On  that  basis  we  can  understand  the  attitude :  "As  the  attending 
physician  attempts  to  treat  disease,  if  not  by  eradicating  the  cause, 
then  by  relieving  symptoms,  so  too,  the  social  hygienist  must  strive 
to  uproot  the  cause  (of  prostitution),  but  since  that  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, he  must  lessen  its  damage  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  first 
instance  he  travels  hand  in  hand  with  the  Abolitionist,  and  in  the 
second  he  pursues  his  own  way  by  regulating  and  controlling  prosti- 
tution." Perhaps  it  is  evidence  of  a  single-track  mind  to  confess 
that  one  is  puzzled  to  understand  how  these  divergent  paths  can  be 
traveled  simultaneously.  Public  prostitution  is  not,  of  course,  the 
cause  of  the  great  social  disease,  but  certainly  it  is  the  soil  on  which 
this  noxious  weed  grows,  and  it  is  cultivated  by  recognizing,  regu- 
lating, and  coddling  it. 

Certain  sidelights  attract  the  American  reader's  fancy.  For  in- 
stance: The  legal  provision  designed  to  prohibit  a  landlord  from 
allowing  his  property  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  prostitution,  similar 
to  our  Injunction  and  Abatement  law,  is  branded  as  "inhuman,"  for, 
unless  a  brothel  or  reformatory  is  duly  provided  for  the  prostitute, 
one  has  not  the  right  to  deny  her  a  roof.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  the  author  that  as  an  alternative,  the  prostitute  not  being  able  to 
find  a  "stand"  might  go  out  of  business  and  seek  a  legitimate  trade. 
Another  thought-provoker :  In  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  pro- 
miscuity it  is  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  that  while  male  births 
outnumber  female  births  in  the  proportion  of  106  to  100,  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  boys  is  so  much  higher  than  for  girls  that  at  adulthood 
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there  is  a  considerable  surplus  of  women,  hence  marriage  is  out  of 
the  question  for  a  large  percentage  of  women.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
equalize  the  sexes  in  point  of  number  at  the  marriagable  age,  it  is 
urged  that  the  state  institute  more  efficient  prenatal  care  and  child 
welfare  so  as  to  reduce  the  high  mortality  among  boys.  Just  why 
such  care  will  not  also  conserve  young  girls'  lives  in  the  same  ratio 
is  not  convincingly  explained. 

The  book,  translated  into  English,  would  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  social  and  public  health  literature.  There  are  45  illustrations 
and  16  full-page  plates  in  colors,  of  a  quality  seldom  equaled  in 
American-made  books. 

H.  E.  KLEINSCHMIDT,  M.D. 

TOLEDO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION.  By  Abraham  Flexner.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1925.  334  p.  $2.50. 

This  comparative  study  of  medical  education  belongs  to  the  category 
of  books  which  ought  to  be  read  rather  than  reviewed.  In  breadth  of 
scope,  in  background,  in  incisiveness  of  thought,  and,  at  many  points, 
in  sheer  eloquence  of  English  it  is  a  work  which  every  teacher  of  the 
medical  sciences  should  study  from  cover  to  cover;  and  which  almost 
any  physician  and  almost  any  teacher  in  other  fields  will  find  stimu- 
lating and  helpful. 

The  author  points  out  that  "from  the  earliest  times,  medicine  has 
been  a  curious  blend  of  superstition,  empiricism,  and  that  kind  of 
sagacious  observation,  which  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  ultimately 
science  is  made."  The  transmutation  of  medicine  into  a  true  science 
is  as  yet  little  more  than  an  effort  and  an  ideal  but,  as  Flexner  points 
out,  if  medicine  is  considered  as  an  art  alone,  "the  practitioner  is 
encouraged  to  practice  with  a  clear  conscience  on  superficial  or 
empirical  lines."  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  "actually  conscious  of 
a  responsibility  to  scientific  spirit  and  scientific  method"  that  true 
progress  is  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  made  very  clear  in 
Flexner 's  discussion  that  the  spirit  and  the  method  of  science  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  laboratory.  "The  mind  of  Sydenham,  in- 
terested in  a  sick  child  and  humanly  preoccupied  with  its  cure,  did  not, 
so  far  as  it  functioned  scientifically,  operate  differently  from  that  of 
Galileo,  interested  in  cosmic  physics." 
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After  his  introductory  discussion  of  the  ideals  of  scientific  medicine 
Flexner  gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  development  of  three  basic 
types  of  medical  schools,  the  predominantly  clinical  type  in  Prance 
and  England,  the  university  type  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and 
the  proprietory  type  in  the  United  States.  The  events  of  the  last 
twenty  years  have  nearly  wiped  out  institutions  of  the  last  mentioned 
variety  in  America,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by  institutions 
varying  between  extremes  of  French  and  German  models.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  chapter  the  author  discusses  with  admirable  clarity 
what  "full  time"  or  university  medicine  is,  and  is  not,  and  makes 
clear  that  the  full  time  scheme  should  be  considered  "not  as  an 
abridgment  of  liberty,  but  as  a  permanent  and  effective  protection 
against  distraction  in  the  interest  of  conditions  desired  by  the  scientist 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  highest  ends. ' ' 

The  familiar  shortcomings  of  American  elementary  education  are 
discussed  and  there  follows  a  detailed  consideration  of  curricula, 
which,  in  the  United  States,  Flexner  finds  to  be  logical  but  altogether 
too  rigid,  and  he  urges  that  tentative  experiments  be  made  in  the  line 
of  the  greater  flexibility  which  is  permitted  by  continental  medical 
schools,  wherever  the  personnel  of  the  faculty  and  student  body  make 
such  experimentation  possible.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  the  author 
holds  firmly  to  the  view  that  the  preclinical  sciences  must  be  cultivated 
in  the  medical  school  as  sciences  and  not  merely  as  instruments,  and 
he  wisely  doubts  the  value  of  too  early  an  emphasis  on  clinical  applica- 
tions. As  to  clinical  instruction  itself  we  may  cite  his  aphorism  that 
it  would  be  wise  "to  admit  once  and  for  all  the  difficulty  of  learning 
medicine,  and  the  impossibility  of  teaching  it."  One  might  wish 
that  something  could  have  been  said  in  regard  to  the  actual  changes 
being  made  at  certain  university  schools  to  introduce  the  conceptions 
of  preventive  medicine  and  psychiatry  as  permeating  influences 
throughout  the  medical  curriculum.  Perhaps  the  author  will  give 
us  his  views  on  this  point  at  some  later  time.  In  general  he  is  right 
in  his  concluding  statement  that  "the  forward  movement  in  the 
financing  of  medical  education  and  research  during  recent  years  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  and  an  inspiration."  In  this  movement 
he  might  well  say  as  did  Vergil's  hero,  of  less  happy  events,  that  he 
himself  has  seen  it  and  has  been  himself  a  chief  participant  therein. 

C.-E.  A.  WINSLOW. 

TALE   UNIVERSITY    MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 
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HEREDITY  AND  EUGENICS.  By  R.  Ruggles  Gates,  Ph.D.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1923.  228  p.  $4.80. 

Since  1911,  when  C.  B.  Davenport  issued  his  Heredity  in  Relation 
to  Eugenics,  there  has  been  nothing  published  in  the  English  language 
that  has  covered  the  ground  of  human  inheritance,  and  an  up-to-date 
compilation  is  therefore  welcome.  Dr.  Gates,  a  botanist  who  has 
specialized  in  genetics,  has  undertaken  the  burdensome  task  of  review- 
ing the  scattered  literature  on  the  subject  and  condensing  it  into  one 
volume.  The  work  is  intended  for  students  rather  than  for  parents, 
and  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
subject. 

There  are  a  few  minor  inaccuracies  (as  Goddart  for  H.  H.  Goddard), 
and  in  many  cases  the  author  gives  the  original  investigator's  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts,  instead  of  his  own — a  procedure  for  which  he 
is  scarcely  to  be  criticized,  but  which  the  student  must  nevertheless 
bear  in  mind,  for  the  facts  of  human  heredity  have  often  had  placed 
on  them  interpretations  that  they  will  not  bear. 

The  truth  is  that,  of  the  scores  of  human  traits  which  have  been 
declared  by  one  writer  or  another  to  be  based  on  Mendelian  factors, 
scarcely  one  is  a  normal  and  important  trait.  Most  of  them  are 
minor  abnormalities,  some  of  the  most  frequently  cited  being  so  rare 
that  they  occur  in  only  one  or  two  families.  Many  casual  readers  of 
the  writings  on  human  heredity  ignore  this,  and  therefore  get  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  extent  of  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  not  a  one  normal,  useful, 
human  trait  has  been  worked  out  satisfactorily  so  far.  Even  traits 
like  eye  color,  which  have  long  been  quoted  as  paradigms,  are  now 
recognized  to  be  more  complicated  in  inheritance  than  was  formerly 
supposed. 

This  lack  of  certainty  regarding  the  inheritance  of  important  traits 
does  not  affect  any  eugenic  measures,  for  none  of  them  depends  on 
such  knowledge.  But  it  does  affect  the  validity  of  advice  given 
regarding  particular  matings.  PAUL  POPENOE. 

RATIONAL  SEX  SERIES.  By  William  J.  Fielding.  Girard,  Kansas: 
Holdeman-Julius  Company,  1924.  Five  pamphlets,  64  p.  each. 
$.05  each. 

These  five  titles — What  Every  Boy  Should  Know,  What  Every 
Young  Man  Should  Know,  What  Every  Young  Woman  Should  Know, 
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What  Every  Married  Man  Should  Know,  What  Every  Married 
Woman  Should  Know — are  largely  concerned  with  the  physical  aspects 
of  sex,  though  the  last  two  deal  somewhat  with  psychological  factors. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  first  one  is  rather  ponderous  for  the 
average  boy,  the  pamphlets  are  clear  and  sound.  One  deplores  the 
lack  of  bibliography,  except  of  books  by  the  author  himself. 

N.  W.  E. 

SERUM  DIAGNOSIS  OF  SYPHILIS  BY  PRECIPITATION.  Governing  Prin- 
ciples, Procedure,  and  Clinical  Application  of  the  Kahn  Precipi- 
tation Test.  By  R.  L.  Kahn,  M.S.,  D.Sc.  Baltimore:  Williams 
and  Wilkins  Company,  1925.  237  p.  $3.00. 

Ever  since  August  von  Wassermann  introduced  his  complicated  and 
valuable  blood  test  as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  many 
laboratory  investigators  have  directed  their  efforts  toward  a  more 
simplified  and  reliable  technique.  A  large  number  of  modifications 
have  been  heralded  as  successful,  tried  out  by  the  various  laboratory 
specialists  and  shown  to  be  of  no  value  and  then  thrown  into  the 
discard.  Just  one  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  physiobiochemical 
reaction  of  Wassermann,  Michaelis  reported  a  precipitation  test  which 
he  thought  was  specific,  but  this  was  soon  found  to  be  erroneous. 
Following  the  work  of  Michaelis,  a  veritable  snowstorm  of  reports 
appeared  in  the  literature  giving  improvements  of  technique  of 
performing  floccullation  reactions,  and  there  were  as  many  different 
kinds  of  materials  used  in  the  performance  of  these  tests  as  there 
were  investigators. 

Perhaps  the  best  remembered  name  in  the  field  of  precipitation 
tests  are  those  of  Meinicke  and  Sachs  and  Georgi.  The  tests  devised 
by  these  experts  are  still  in  use  in  a  number  of  laboratories.  Kahn 
began  his  very  interesting  studies  of  the  precipitation  reactions  pro- 
duced by  syphilitic  sera  in  1921,  and  from  then  until  the  present  time, 
his  investigations  have  been  carried  out  with  a  rare  devotion  to  the 
governing  principles  of  these  precipitation  reactions  and  his  labora- 
tory procedures  have  been  faithfully  controlled  by  well  known  authori- 
ties who  have  checked  the  clinical  value  of  these  tests  in  the  dispensary. 
The  author  has  an  enormous  experience  with  the  various  precipitation 
tests  for  he  reports  over  100,000  examinations  as  having  been  made 
in  his  laboratory.  Dr.  Kahn  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  results 
in  that  he  has  been  able  to  secure  and  sustain  the  interest  of  laboratory 
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workers  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
reviewer  to  correspond  and  meet  personally  a  number  of  these  experts, 
and  with  few  exceptions  there  has  been  nothing  but  praise  for  Kahn's 
untiring  efforts.  A  good  many  enthusiastic  souls  will  ask  the  ques- 
tion, ' '  Is  this  the  last  word  in  precipitation  tests  for  syphilis  ? ' '  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  "No."  As  the  author  frankly  states,  "It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  the  test,  as  presented,  is  the  'final  word'  in  the 
serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis  by  precipitation.  No  test  which  employs, 
as  an  antigen  alcoholic  extracts  of  heart  tissue  can  possibly  represent 
the  final  word  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  infectious  disease."  Dr.  Kahn 
has  made  a  very  valuable  and  fundamental  contribution  toward  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  by  his  precipitation  test  and  his  volume  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  physician  interested  in  syphilis — and  what 
physician  is  not?  W.  M.  B. 

LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE.  Normal  Sex  Relations.  By  Thomas  Walton 
Galloway,  Ph.D.  The  National  Health  Series,  edited  by  the 
National  Health  Council.  New  York  and  London :  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Company,  1924.  78  p.  $.30. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book  and  it  should  be  circulated  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  It  is  mature  and  liberal  in  manner,  tempered 
and  dignified,  without  being  stilted  or  prudish.  It  shows  grasp  of 
modern  ideas  and  conditions.  It  does  everything  that  reasoning  from 
history,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  and  from  general  observation  without 
strictly  inductive  methods,  can  do  to  establish  sanctions  for  continued 
faith  in  monogamy,  not  as  perfect  or  final,  but  as  our  ' '  best  bet ' ' ; 
and  it  does  this  without  injecting  the  religious  sanction,  which  (1) 
would  be  worse  than  useless  in  such  a  book  and  (2)  will  take  care  of 
itself  if  already  present  in  the  reader.  It  is  remarkably  condensed; 
yet  reasonably  adequate.  Even  by  young  persons,  for  whom  it  is 
meant,  it  is  not  apt  to  be  resented,  because  it  is  honest  with  them. 

The  presentation  may  be  interestingly  compared  with  Wilfred  Lay 's 
A  Plea  for  Monogamy  l  and  Paul  Popenoe's  Modern  Marriage.2  The 

1  A  Plea  for  Monogamy.     By  Wilfred  Lay.     New  York :     Boni  and  Liveright, 
1923.     300  p.     $4.00.     Keviewed  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE,,  May,  1924, 
p.  315-16. 

2  Modern   Marriage.     By   Paul   Popenoe.     New   York :     The    Macmillan    Com- 
pany, 1925.    259  p.    $2.50.    Keviewed  in  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE, 
1925,  p.  339-41. 
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theses  (cf.  Popenoe,  p.  viii)  are  similar;  the  approach  very  different. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  similar  attempt  will  be  made  by  a  competent 
and  happily  married  woman,  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Galloway  expresses  his  thesis  as  follows : 

"The  measure  of  wisdom  and  skill  and  humaneness  of  our  life  is 
fairly  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  as  lovers,  as  mates,  and 
as  parents  we  solve  for  ourselves  and  pass  on  by  nurture  to  our  chil- 
dren a  discriminating  taste  and  practice  of  the  art  of  love  in  marriage. 
Nothing  else  we  can  give  them  approaches  this  in  value."  (p.  78). 

Here  the  emphasis  is  social ;  with  Popenoe  it  is  biological,  somewhat 
calculating;  with  Lay  it  is  psychological  and  emotional.  The  atmos- 
pheres of  the  mellow  study,  the  return  to  nature,  and  the  clinician's 
office,  respectively,  are  reflected.  Of  the  three,  Popenoe  is  certainly 
the  most  dogmatic,  and  like  most  of  the  biological  evangelists,  his  work 
is  full  of  rash  fallacies,  both  of  fact  and  of  logic.  Yet  this  book  of 
Popenoe 's  is  equally  valuable  in  its  way,  with  many  bits  of  fine 
idealism. 

Galloway  is  also  one  of  the  biologists,  but,  except  for  a  tendency 
to  use  evolution  as  a  tTogmatic  or  teleological  sanction,  he  has  freed 
himself  from  their  obsessions  as  thoroughly  as  from  those  of  the 
religionists.  The  wide  range  of  expression  of  human  love  through 
varied  aesthetic  and  cultural  forms  are  particularly  well  brought  out 
by  him  (p.  20,  21,  25),  and  by  his  introducer,  Professor  Conklin. 

Of  divorce,  Galloway  has  this  to  say : 

"Divorce,  easy  or  hard,  does  not  reach  the  marrow.  Easy  divorce 
doubtless  causes  many  who  might  make  a  success  of  relations  to  cease 
trying  when  the  first  flush  of  romance  is  gone.  While  divorce  is, 
therefore,  a  mere  registration  of  failure,  it  is  nevertheless  often 
desirable,  in  the  sense  that  a  surgical  operation  may  be,  to  end  a 
hopeless  pathological  condition. 

"This  group  of  problems  is  in  no  sense  an  arraignment,  as  it  is 
sometimes  made,  of  marriage.  It  is  an  arraignment  of  our  failure  to 
educate  and  of  our  actual  miseducation  of  young  people  with  respect 
to  love  and  marriage  and  home-making. ' ' 

Of  birth  control,  this : 

"Every  consideration  of  humanity — the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
wife,  the  vitality  and  welfare  of  the  children  in  the  home  and  in  later 
life,  the  economic  problems  growing  out  of  excessive  population — all 
cry  out  against  families  up  to  the  limit  of  human  propagation. 
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' '  In  general  it  seems  humane  and  reasonable  that  no  family  should 
have  more  children  than  it  can  bring  into  the  world  without  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  life  and  health  and  cultural  opportunities  of  the 
mother,  than  it  can  nourish  and  keep  in  health  during  dependence, 
than  it  can  educate  and  give  a  basis  for  self-support  and  success. 
Foxes,  of  course,  want  rabbits  to  have  big  families.  But  there  is  no 
need,  at  least  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  America  to-day,  for  a 
birth  rate  greatly  in  excess  of  the  death  rate.  What  we  do  need  is  a 
better  selection  of  births,  and  a  surer  preservation  and  a  more  full 
human  development  for  those  who  are  born. 

' '  This  means  that  children  should  come  by  choice  and  not  by  chance. 
It  means  voluntary  parenthood,  not  as  a  measure  of  selfishness  and 
license,  but  intelligent,  scientific,  and  directed  toward  humane  home 
conditions,  personal  perfection,  social  welfare,  and  racial  progress." 

Galloway  gives  a  careful  analysis  of  the  elements  involved  in 
making  a  successful  marriage — the  necessity  of  education  for  it,  the 
adjustment  of  personal  character  and  temperament,  sexual  under- 
standing and  adjustment,  division  of  labor  and  personal  career  in 
marriage,  recreation  and  relaxation,  growth  of  mutual  dependence, 
and  loyalty.  His  recommendations  for  educational  preparation  for 
each  age  group  are  specific  and  well  summarized. 

A  few  inconsistencies  in  the  booklet  are  important  for  the  ' '  philoso- 
phy" of  the  subject: 

(1)  The  contrasting  of  self  and  sacrifice,  reproduction  represent- 
ing the  latter,    (p.  4).     This  is  "polarized  ethics,"  fundamentally 
analogous  to  the  formula  of  salvation  through  repression  and  rebirth, 
and  involving,  in  many  otherwise  well-integrated  persons  an  artificial 
and  unnecessary  dividing  of  the  self  against  itself.    The  parents  who 
long  for  and  enjoy  children  need  no  contrast  of  selfishness  vs.  sacrifice. 

(2)  Man,  it  is  assumed,  is  instinctively  monogamous  (p.  36,  44), 
but    (p.  62-3)   monogamy  is  represented  as  a  form  acquired  with 
difficulty.    Is  it  not  far  more  satisfactory,  as  well  as  nearer  the  truth, 
to  say  that  man 's  great  range  of  hereditary  potentialities  includes  the 
capacity  to  condition  his  responses  to  a  variety  of  sexual,  conjugal, 
and  parental  forms,  of  which  monogamy  may  survive  as  best  suited  to 
our  civilization?    "Possibly  by  this  time  none  of  us  is  open-minded 
enough  to  conceive  without  prejudice  the  experiments  alien  to  our 
own." 

(3)  The  point   (p.  45)   that  we  do  not  condemn  retail  groceries 
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because  most  of  them  fail,  and  that  fewer  marriages  fail  than 
groceries,  is  clever.  But  the  failures  of  retail  groceries  indicate  that 
they  are  thus  condemned,  in  competition  with  chain  stores ;  and  we  do 
not  really  know  whether  fewer  marriages  fail  than  groceries.  It  is 
not  the  grocery  (nutrition-institution)  that  fails,  but  the  form  of 
grocery.  The  parallel  might  prove  too  much. 

(4)  On  page  52,  the  author  says,  in  the  same  breath,  that  marriage 
is  normal,  that  neither  intercourse  nor  parenthood  is  necessary  for 
complete  health,  and  that  no  mode  of  life  is  so  rich  and  developing  as 
successful  married  life.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  if  inter- 
preted, but  should  not  be  juxtaposed  in  this  unreconciled  form. 

These  points,  however,  do  not  detract  substantially  from  the  useful- 
ness of  the  book. 

All  three  of  the  authors  mentioned  are  pioneers  of  a  positive  litera- 
ture, giving  merited  accessibility,  or  publicity,  if  you  will,  to  the 
richer  rewards,  the  infinite  variety,  and  the  interesting  experimental 
character  of  monogamy.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
this  little  book  of  Galloway's. 

THOMAS  D.  ELIOT, 
SIQRID  W.  ELIOT. 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY. 

VOCATIONAL  SELF-GUIDANCE.  By  Douglas  Fryer,  Ph.D.  Contributed 
chapters  upon  the  business  professions  by  leading  specialists  of 
New  York  City,  and  the  business  professions  for  women  by 
Lorine  Pruette,  Ph.D.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
1925.  385  p.  $3.00. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Emerson  said,  that  every  heart  responds  to  the 
iron  string  of  "trust  thyself,"  this  book  will  find  a  responsive 
audience  from  its  very  title.  It  aims  to  base  self-trust  upon  real 
self-knowledge,  and  to  help  people  to  choose  wisely  and  adjust  them- 
selves happily  to  their  work.  This  aim  is  carried  out  in  systematic 
fashion,  although  a  preliminary  statement  as  to  how  to  use  the  book 
might  save  some  readers  from  becoming  confused  at  the  variety  of 
contents  and  authors. 

First,  practical  aids  for  self -estimating  and  measuring  one's  per- 
sonality and  intelligence  are  presented,  with  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  former  and  making  the  best  use  of  the  latter. 

Then,  general  information  pertaining  to  occupational  opportunities 
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is  given,  with  consideration  of  the  factors  that  influence  vocational 
choices.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  vocational  adjustment, 
chiefly  as  related  to  intelligence,  and  four  appendices  pertaining  to 
useful  tests,  schools  for  vocational  training,  and  books  for  further 
self -guidance. 

Part  II  of  the  book  covers  221  pages,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  its  con- 
tents. It  contains  chapters  about  twenty-one  different  business  pro- 
fessions by  as  many  different  authors.  Their  value  varies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  insight  of  each  author  as  what  an  "outsider"  ought  to 
know  about  an  occupation  before  choosing  it.  In  the  main,  they  are 
helpful,  but  one  feels  they  might  have  been  more  so  had  their  writers 
been  held  more  rigidly  to  covering  a  series  of  points  carefully  specified 
beforehand. 

Part  III  deals  in  a  general  way  with  the  business  professions  for 
women,  and  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  book  from  the  social 
hygiene  point  of  view  since  it  touches  the  problem  of  preservation  of 
the  family.  Says  its  authors:  "There  is  no  point  in  lamenting  the 
fact  that  the  family  as  a  producing  unit  has  largely  ceased  to  be, 
nor  are  the  women,  nor  any  other  group,  to  be  condemned  for  the 
results  of  the  development  of  machinery  and  the  consequent  removal 
of  many  of  the  household  tasks  from  the  home  to  the  factory.  How- 
ever, we  are  well  aware  that  the  income  of  the  married  man  is  but 
seldom  proportioned  to  his  liabilities  at  home,  and  if,  as  is  frequently 
held,  the  family  has  broken  down  as  an  economic  unit,  there  seems 
little  possibility  of  anything  else  except  the  increasing  employment 
of  married  women  in  the  gainful  occupations." 

The  author  states  further  that  woman  needs  to  work  for  her  own 
sake,  for  her  children's  sake,  and  "to  be  considered  a  functioning 
unit  in  the  social  organization."  Here,  perhaps,  is  a  point  for 
question.  What  sort  of  work  and  compensation  must  woman,  or  man, 
for  that  matter,  have,  in  order  "to  be  considered  a  functioning  unit 
in  the  social  organization"?  Is  glory  only  in  the  gainful  occupations? 
Perhaps  when  women  get  to  the  financial  fronts  where  the  glory  is 
supposed  to  be  they  will  find  their  happiness  and  the  glory  of  woman- 
hood lost.  At  least  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  pendulum  of 
approval  should  swing  so  far  toward  so-called  "careers"  as  to  take 
all  of  the  joy  out  of  just  being  a  good  mother,  wife,  and  housekeeper, 
and  to  make  those  who  have  that  rare  distinction  feel  inferior  for 
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fear  they  are  not  "functioning  units"  because  their  occupation, 
forsooth,  is  not  "a  career." 

Such  is  the  trend  of  this  section  of  the  book,  which  seems  to  subtly 
cast  scorn  upon  any  woman  who  would  be  content  without  a  pro- 
fessional career.  Its  author  states  that  a  woman's  life  plan  must  give 
room  for  both  a  vocational  plan  and  an  expectation  of  the  normal  love 
interests,  but  in  view  of  her  discussion,  there  seems  little  room  for  the 
latter. 

The  final  three  chapters,  constituting  Part  IV  of  the  book,  deal 
practically  and  helpfully  with  the  problem  of  getting  the  chosen  job 
and  keeping  one's  course  in  the  "vocational  voyage." 

PAUL  S.  ACHILLES. 

PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  FEDERATION. 

ALL-INDIA  SOCIAL  SERVICE  CONFERENCE.  Report,  Procedings,  and 
Papers  Submitted  to  the  Conference.  Bombay,  India:  Published 
by  N.  M.  Joshi,  General  Secretary,  All-India  Social  Service  Con- 
ference (4th  Session),  at  the  Servants  of  India  Society's  Home, 
Sandhurst  Road,  Girgaon,  Bombay,  1924.  158  p.  Rs.  5. 

A  comprehensive  report  of  the  All-India  Social  Service  Conference 
held  in  Bombay  in  November,  1923,  has  been  published  by  the 
Servants  of  India  Society.  Prefacing  with  a  brief  account  of  the 
events  which  led  to  an  all-India  organization,  the  volume  presents  the 
complete  report  and  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  conference 
of  the  series,  November  29-December  2.  The  third  of  the  series,  held 
in  1922,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  truly  all-India  character  which 
marks  the  Conference  of  1923. 

The  report  includes  the  opening  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Annie  Besant,  beloved  and  honored  for  her  30  years 
of  distinguished  public  work  in  India;  the  discussions  of  the  two 
Committees  into  which  the  Conference  was  divided  on  the  second  day 
for  consideration  of  papers  submitted,  the  full  text  of  the  papers 
(39),  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

An  American  reading  the  volume  is  struck  at  first  by  the  familiarity 
of  the  discussion.  It  might  be  going  on  at  a  conference  in  New 
York.  There  are  the  same  unsolved  problems,  the  same  deep  con- 
cerns— how  to  deal  with  prisons,  the  training  of  social  workers,  recrea- 
tion and  playgrounds,  the  "equally  high  standard  of  morality,"  a 
phrase  which  took  much  debate.  But  in  the  midst  of  familiar  talk 
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the  difficulties  which  are  peculiarly  India's  own  keep  catching  one's 
interested  attention — "Criminal  Tribes  Settlements,"  the  prohibition 
of  widow  marriage,  to  which  the  conference  traces  much  illegitimate 
motherhood;  the  "Temple  Dancers,"  a  flowing  source  and  training- 
school  of  prostitutes,  embedded  in  religious  custom ; ' '  Untouchability, ' ' 
so  much  more  hopeless  than  the  untouchabilities  of  dirt,  vermin,  and 
disease,  which  after  all  are  removable. 

The  person  who  wishes  to  follow  the  progress  of  social  work,  par- 
ticularly the  one  with  an  international  interest,  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  look  through  this  report.  G.  H. 

LAW  AND  MORALS.  The  McNair  Lectures,  1923.  Delivered  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  By  Roscoe  Pound.  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1924. 
156  p.  $1.50. 

Into  a  closely  written  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages  Dean 
Pound,  with  his  usual  erudition,  has  packed  a  wealth  of  historical 
data,  analytical  reasoning,  and  philosophical  speculation  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  that  is  interesting  to  the  social  hygienist  chiefly  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  it  forecasts  a  further  study  of  prevailing 
social  theories.  The  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  partial  execution  of 
the  purpose  of  the  McNair  Lectures,  which  are  designed  to  "show 
the  mutual  bearing  of  science  and  theology  on  each  other." 

Historically  the  relation  of  law  to  morals  goes  back  to  the  Greek 
thinkers  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  To  the  ancients  the  law 
was  the  gift  of  the  gods.  Since  the  gods  had  created  all  natural 
phenomena,  nature  and  the  gods  were  interchangeable  in  ancient 
thinking.  Hence  the  conception  of  natural  law  which  was  fused  with 
conceptions  of  theology  and  morals.  But  the  Greeks  noticed  that 
while  the  phenomena  of  nature  did  not  vary  in  different  countries, 
the  laws  did.  This  discernment  forecast  the  Roman  distinction 
"between  what  was  right  by  nature  and  what  was  right  by  enact- 
ment or  common  consent."  The  Middle  Ages  accepted  the  doctrine 
of  natural  law  of  Aristotle  and  Justinian.  Thus  Thomas  Aquinas 
said  "law  was  a  reflection  of  the  reason  of  the  divine  wisdom  govern- 
ing the  whole  universe."  During  the  Reformation  the  Protestants 
forsook  the  theological  theory  and  based  law  entirely  on  "reason." 
But  Grotius,  starting  from  this  point,  reverts  and  bases  law  on 
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"eternal  reason  and  the  will  of  God  which  wills  only  reason." 
Blackstone  speaks  of  "ethics  or  natural  law,"  while  Wilson,  an 
American  writer  of  our  constitutional  period,  states  that  law  is 
but  the  declaration  of  universal  moral  principles. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  "custom"  took  the  place  occupied  by 
"morals"  in  the  preceding  centuries,  as  the  basis  of  law. 

As  the  author  points  out,  the  analytical  jurist  forsook  morals 
entirely  and  sought  to  make  the  law  self-sufficient.  He  sought  to 
find  the  rule  in  new  cases  by  a  logical  development  of  the  rules  of 
the  English  and  Roman  law.  To  him  the  judge  or  the  law  had  no 
concern  with  morals.  In  so  far  as  these  thinkers  sought  to  divorce 
the  administration  of  justice  from  current  moral  conceptions  they 
reasoned  without  regard  to  human  nature.  But  in  so  far  as  they  have 
pointed  out  the  limitations  of  law  in  conserving  moral  values  they 
have  performed  a  real  service.  As  modern  knowledge  increases,  how- 
ever, and  becomes  currently  useful  the  domain  of  law  in  conserving 
these  moral  values  is  broadening. 

The  philosophy  of  law  began  after  the  law  was  fused  with  ethics 
and  religion.  The  philosopher  sought  to  find  the  enduring  idea  of 
social  control.  He  stated  it  to  be  the  moral  or  ethical  feeling  of 
each  individual.  Such  a  theory  works  out  well  in  practice  only  if 
the  great  majority  entertain  the  same  notions  of  ethics  or  morals. 
But  running  afoul  of  the  political  controversy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  such  notions  varied  greatly  the  logical  result  of  this 
conception  was  to  make  each  man  a  law  unto  himself.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  primary  purpose  of  law  is  to  promote  and  preserve 
the  general  security,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  philosophical  conception 
of  law  should  have  broken  down. 

To  the  historical  jurist  law  was  law  by  convention  or  custom;  to 
the  analytical  jurist  it  was  law  by  enactment  or  statement;  while  to 
the  philosophical  jurist  it  was  law  by  nature  or  morals.  Thus  after 
twenty-five  hundred  years  we  are  just  where  we  began  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  at  issue. 

The  truth,  according  to  the  author,  is  that  law  cannot  vary  greatly 
from  moral  or  ethical  customs,  or  lag  behind  them.  Law  does  not 
enforce  itself.  It  is  enforced  by  human  beings  whose  legal  and  moral 
conceptions  are  not  capable  of  separate  functioning.  All  the  social 
sciences  shade  into  each  other.  While  we  can  clearly  distinguish  the 
core  of  each,  its  periphery  is  merged  into  that  of  the  others.  "All 
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the  social  sciences  must  be  co-workers  and  emphatically  all  must  be 
co-workers  with  jurisprudence." 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  are  reassuring  to  those  who  see  in 
the  law  a  powerful  ally  in  protecting  social  values  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  legitimate  objects  of  legal  treatment. 

ALAN  JOHNSTONE,  JR. 

THE  BOY  AND   His  FUTURE.     By   Nicholas   Ricciardi.     New   York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1925.     119  p.     $1.25. 

This  little  book,  which  professedly  "makes  vocational  guidance  of 
daily  and  practical  use  to  parents,"  is  in  reality  a  plea,  not  always 
clear  and  logical,  for  the  establishment  of  vocational  experts  in 
schools.  It  contains  some  thoroughly  sound  advice  for  parents,  as 
well  as  some  platitudes.  Its  treatment  of  the  sex  impulse  is  inade- 
quate, both  as  to  the  relation  of  this  impulse  to  a  boy's  vocation  and 
character  and  also  as  to  where  the  parent  may  find  help.  More- 
over, the  author  tends  to  rely  on  fact-giving  alone  as  a  guide  to  sound 
conduct.  But  one  cannot  crowd  everything  into  two  pages.  And  it 
should  mean  a  good  deal  to  sex  education  that  here  is  a  vocational 
counselor  willing  to  recognize  that  the  sex  impulse  does  present 
problems.  N.  W.  E. 

HEALTH  FOR  EVERY  DAY.     By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  and  Jean  Broad- 
hurst.    New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  1924.    235  p. 

$70 
.  \tt, 

This  book  was  written  for  early  years  of  school  life  with  the 
purpose  of  establishing  personal  health  habits.  The  chief  emphasis 
is  on  attitudes  and  ideals,  rather  than  information.  There  is  plenty 
of  information  there  of  the  right  kind  but,  instead  of  forcing  it  upon 
the  readers,  channels  are  opened  up  through  which  they  can  make 
interesting  discoveries  and  draw  satisfying  conclusions.  Nature  study 
is  used  in  a  charming  way  as  a  basis  for  many  health  topics,  and 
pictures  of  an  unusual  type  furnish  supplementary  material  to  illus- 
trate the  text.  The  legends  accompanying  the  illustrations  are 
exceedingly  clever  and  thought-provoking.  The  chapters  on  acci- 
dents and  dangers  to  health,  alcohol  and  other  harmful  drugs,  and  the 
one  on  self-control  are  of  particular  interest  to  those  interested  in 
social  hygiene.  The  positive  and  cheerful  attitudes  of  mind  are 
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stressed  and  the  values  clearly  brought  out  in  ways  that  are  most 
likely  to  appeal  to  children.  ETHEL  PERBIN. 

AMERICAN  CHILD   HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

HEALTH  IN  HOME  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD.  By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  and 
Jean  Broadhurst.  New  York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company, 
1924.  328  p.  $.84. 

This  book  follows  the  first  one  by  making  use  of  the  attitudes 
established  toward  personal  health  and  by  applying  them  to  com- 
munity health.  Altruism  is  stressed  in  every  chapter  and  modern 
principles  of  sanitation  are  applied  to  food,  water,  sewage  disposal, 
heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  etc.  The  problems  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts seem  to  be  stressed  rather  more  than  urban  problems.  The 
right  attitudes  toward  State  and  Federal  laws  are  furthered  in  every 
way  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  individual  are  made  very  clear. 
The  application  of  the  principles  of  modern  educational  philosophy 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of  these  two  books.  ETHEL  PERRIN. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

EDUCATION  THROUGH  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.  Its  Organization  and 
Administration  for  Girls  and  Women.  By  Agnes  R.  Wayman. 
Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Lea  and  Febiger,  1925.  356  p. 
$4.00. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  "This  book  represents  entirely  a  woman's 
point  of  view  in  physical  education;  it  makes  its  appeal  to  girls 
and  women.  It  represents  a  reaction  against  the  man-made  athletic 
world.  It  makes  no  specific  effort  to  solve  the  problems  in  men's 
athletics,  but,  by  advocating  a  different  educational  philosophy  where 
girls'  and  women's  athletics  are  concerned,  it  hopes  to  avoid  for  them 
most  of  the  evils  commonly  associated  with  physical  education  in  the 
past." 

Purposely  little  consideration  is  given  to  details  of  technique,  while 
ideals,  standards,  methods,  and  systems  receive  the  bulk  of  attention. 
Among  the  more  notable  advocations  in  this  book  appear  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  A  philosophy  underlying  the  program  of  physical  educa- 
tion, that  will  provide  for: 

(a)  A  complete  examination  to  determine  the  physical  status 
of  the  individual,  together  with  sufficient  corrective  measures 
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to    improve,    where    necessary,    bodily    posture    and    organic 
function. 

(b)  An  abundance  of  intra-mural  physical  activity. 

2.  All    physical    education    programs    for   women   should   be 
governed  and  controlled  by  their  own  sex. 

3.  "Women  teachers   should  be   employed,   who   are  carefully 
trained  for  the  work,  not  an  individual  who  has  been  employed  to 
teach  some  academic  subject  and  then  asked  to  read  up  on  games, 
exercises,  etc. 

Professor  Wayman  favors  the  liberal  college  education  in 
addition  to  the  two  or  three  year  professional  school  as  the  ideal 
means  of  training  the  person  to  conduct  such  a  program. 

4.  A  physical  efficiency  test  for  all  students  entering  college 
to  avoid  admitting  those  who  are  physically  unfit. 

5.  All  athletic  coaching  to  be  done  by  full-time  women  in- 
structors in  the  institution.     The  author  points  out  that  seasonal 
coaches,  knowing  that  they  must  win  games,  as  far  as  possible 
remove  all  the  responsibility  from  the  players. 

6.  Dividing  the  program  into  three  divisions: 

(a)  Health  service 

(b)  Hygiene  instruction 

(c)  Physical  activities 

The  author  has  included  the  above  three  divisions  under  the  head 
of  physical  education.  There  are  some  who  favor  the  term  "Health 
and  Physical  Education"  as  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive  title  or 
caption  of  a  department  including  the  phases  of  instruction  and 
service  in  Professor  Wayman 's  program.  The  activity  program  is 
given  much  more  consideration  than  either  the  health  service  or 
hygiene  instruction  topics. 

Some  confusion  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  "aims  and  objectives" 
considered  in  relation  to  one  another,  on  pages  28  to  32  inclusive.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  unfortunately  much  uncertainty 
and  confusion  prevail  generally  in  the  use  and  definitions  of  aims 
and  objectives. 

In  discussing  the  natural  versus  the  formal  program  of  activities 
the  author  advises  following  a  middle  ground,  removing  from  the 
formal  side  those  factors  which  fail  to  recognize  the  individual,  and 
applying  the  educational  principles  employed  by  exponents  of  the 
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natural  method.  On  page  136  she  states  that  the  activity  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  content  as  it  is  a  method  of  presentation.  This 
is  practically  the  same  as  saying  that  it  matters  little  what  we  teach 
as  long  as  the  method  is  correct.  Such  a  statement  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  modern  educational  principles  which  emphasize  both 
content  and  method. 

On  page  137,  in  writing  of  Nils  Bukh's  system,  one  reads  that  a 
student  of  Bukh's  with  "no  training  in  games  and  sports"  what- 
ever, easily  excelled  in  games  and  sports  at  a  school  camp  last  sum- 
mer. Credit  for  this  achievement  is  attributed  to  her  finely  developed 
poise,  balance,  coordination,  etc.,  derived  from  three  months  of  Bukh's 
program  of  training,  clearly  demonstrating,  the  author  claims,  a 
decided  transfer  of  training.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  foremost  modern 
psychologists  would  agree  that  here  is  sufficient  evidence  for  so  sweep- 
ing a  statement.  More  data  seems  necessary. 

The  author  in  this  book  very  wisely  supports  the  proposition  that 
properly  qualified  women  shall  provide  the  instruction,  supervision, 
and  coaching  of  all  physical  education  activities  for  girls  and  women 
and  that  programs  of  activities,  appropriate  for  women,  shall  be 
organized  without  any  imitation  of  activities  in  use  for  boys  and 
men. 

Professor  Wayman  scores  the  men  engaged  in  physical  education 
to-day,  avowing  that  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  is  to  break  down  the 
false  standards  brought  about  by  them  while  in  control  of  activity 
programs  for  men  and  women.  Especially  does  she  criticize  men's 
administration  of  athletics.  From  her  statements  one  would  con- 
clude that  the  man-made  athletic  situation  provides  only  for  the 
development  of  the  few  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  become  members 
of  the  varsity  teams,  and  that  commercialism  is  the  prime  governing 
factor  in  all  athletics. 

While  the  author  is,  on  the  whole,  justified  in  her  sweeping  indict- 
ment of  athletics  for  boys  and  men  as  conducted  to-day,  recognition 
might  well  have  been  given  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  those  who  have 
been  and  are  struggling  to  combat  the  evils  so  prominent  in  present 
athletic  practice. 

This  book  provides  much  useful  information  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  physical  education  for  girls  and  women. 

THOMAS  D.   WOOD. 

COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  IDEALISM.  By  Gustavus  Myers.  New 
York:  Boni  and  Liveright,  1925.  349  pages.  $3.00. 

When  Mr.  Myers  speaks  of  America  apparently  he  does  not  include 
territory  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  south  of  the  Bio  Grande,  for 
his  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  events  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  none  the  less,  a  fine,  free-flowing  story  of  the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  forces  which  have  helped  to  build  the  character 
of  this  country  of  ours.  We  recommend  it  to  the  skeptic  for  his 
conversion  and  to  the  idealist  for  his  gratification.  We  congratulate 
the  author  on  his  ability  to  handle  without  sentimentality  material 
which  would  lend  itself  easily  to  such  treatment.  And  we  admire 
the  unending  pains  taken  to  secure  facts  to  substantiate  the  thesis. 
If  the  reverse  of  the  shield  sometimes  is  not  shown  plainly,  as  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  it  is  always  the  privilege  of 
the  reader  to  write  his  own  book  in  refutation. 

The  chapter  entitled  Strengthening  of  Moral  Forces  is  of  greatest 
interest  to  social  hygienists.  The  author  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
history  of  the  movement,  beginning  with  the  Female  Moral  Reform 
Society  of  1830,  describing  the  impetus  given  to  public  interest  and 
comprehension  by  Government  efforts  toward  morale  during  the 
World  War,  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  continued  activities  in 
times  of  peace.  The  chapter  also  touches  on  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  towards  the  narcotic  trade,  the  prohibition  of  liquor, 
and  the  question  of  suffrage  for  women.  Other  chapters  deal  in 
chronological  sequence  with  emancipatory  issues  from  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  up  to  the  present  time,  including  education  and  the  arts, 
as  well  as  the  standard  themes  of  religious,  political,  and  Negro 
liberty.  J.  B.  P. 

A  FOLLOW-UP  STUDY  OF  550  ILLEGITIMACY  APPLICATIONS.  By  Ida  R. 
Parker.  Boston :  Research  Bureau  on  Social  Case  Work,  1924. 
54  p. 

Miss  Parker  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  two  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  the  unmarried  mother ;  ( 1 )  the  procedure  of  case  working  agencies 
both  public  and  private  in  dealing  with  such  mothers,  (2)  the  facts 
of  social  readjustments  of  both  mother  and  child.  The  gathering  of 
this  information  was  beset  with  many  difficulties,  so  that  few  of  the 
problems  under  consideration  were  adequately  covered.  Many  of  the 
agencies  refused  the  Bureau  access  to  their  records,  though  they 
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did  consent  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  made  out  by  the  Bureau. 
This  procedure  involved  considerable  delay  and  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  cases  pass  from  one  agency  to  another  many  of  the  cases 
were  lost.  The  city  of  Boston  withdrew  the  privilege,  previously 
granted  the  Bureau,  of  access  to  its  birth,  marriage,  and  death  records 
so  essential  to  a  complete  follow-up  study.  Moreover,  the  care  with 
which  the  Bureau  pursued  its  inquiry  so  as  not  to  injure  the  mother, 
child,  or  relatives  by  spreading  the  facts  of  the  mother's  history 
frequently  resulted  in  the  loss  of  much  information  which  would  have 
been  of  great  value  to  the  study. 

In  spite  of  much  excellent  case  work  and  in  spite  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  cooperation  existing  between  many  of  the  agencies,  the  "  system " 
if  such  it  may  be  called  for  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  There  seems  to  be  no  assurance  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  case  will  reach  the  agency  most  competent  to  deal 
with  the  problem  or  that  it  will  be  speedily  and  effectively  trans- 
ferred to  the  proper  agency.  The  community  is  bearing  the  greater 
share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the  children  of  such  unions,  for 
in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  father  had  not  been  made  to 
assume  his  responsibility  and  in  most  cases  the  mother  and  her  rela- 
tives were  unable  or  unwilling  to  contribute  materially  to  the  child's 
support.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  adoptions  were  not  wisely 
made  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  the  child  or 
the  foster  parents. 

The  report  offers  several  practical  suggestions  both  for  improving 
the  procedure  of  public  and  private  agencies  and  for  amending  the 
statutes  so  that  the  welfare  of  both  the  mother  and  child  will  be 
safeguarded. 

JOHN  C.  GEBHART. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  POOR. 

CHILD  LABOR  AMONG  COTTON  GROWERS  OF  TEXAS.  A  Study  of  Chil- 
dren Living  in  Rural  Communities  in  Six  Counties  in  Texas. 
By  Charles  E.  Gibbons,  assisted  by  Clara  B.  Armentrout.  New 
York :  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  1925.  124  p.  $.25. 

This  study  of  the  social  and  economic  tribute  exacted  by  King 
Cotton  is  based  on  the  information  collected  through  visits  to  998 
families  in  typical  cotton-growing  areas  of  Texas.  It  is  far  broader 
than  a  strictly  child-labor  study  in  that  it  discusses  such  factors  as 
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income  and  credit,  educational  and  social  opportunities,  age  at 
marriage  and  educational  status  of  parents,  and  others  in  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  which  affect  child  life  and  development. 

Many  of  the  correlations  are  dealt  with  both  by  tables  and  in  copy. 
The  summarizations  in  brief  paragraph  form  are  helpful  indeed  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  grasp  the  main  points  without  the  effort 
required  by  analysis  and  study  of  tables.  The  subheads  are  numer- 
ous and  informative. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  offers  this,  the  eighth  of  a 
series  of  inquiries  into  conditions  surrounding  rural  child  labor, 
"without  recommendations,  as  an  impartial  community  survey  of 
wide  interest  to  quite  diverse  groups." 

The  welfare  of  children  is  a  matter  of  wide  interest  and  a  study 
such  as  this  will  aid  in  securing  an  informed  public  opinion  on  it. 
The  reader  will  be  better  able  to  make  his  own  recommendations,  and 
to  consider  those  of  others. 

E.  H.  B. 

INFERIOR  CRIMINAL  COURTS  ACT  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  By 
W.  Bruce  Cobb.  New 'York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1925. 
529  p.  $4.00. 

Mr.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  in  1919,  said:  "I  never  speak  of  this  work 
of  our  higher  courts  without  the  reflection  that  after  all  it  is  the  courts 
of  minor  jurisdiction  which  count  the  most  so  far  as  respect  for  the 
institutions  of  justice  are  concerned." 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  perhaps  100  persons  actually 
come  in  contact  with  our  inferior  courts  to  every  one  person  who  has 
dealings  with  the  higher  courts.  It  is  here  that  frequently  the  newly 
arrived  immigrant  receives  almost  his  first  impression  of  American 
legal  institutions.  The  importance  of  the  inferior  courts,  therefore, 
cannot  be  overestimated,  and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Judge  W. 
Bruce  Cobb  has  given  the  immense  amount  of  attention  and  study 
necessary  to  the  preparation  of  his  excellent  book,  entitled  Inferior 
Criminal  Courts  Act  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  can  no  better  describe  the  contents  of  this  book  than  to  quote  from 
the  publisher's  summary:  "Here  Judge  Cobb  presents  a  detailed 
study  of  the  Act  establishing  inferior  criminal  courts  in  New  York 
City.  The  notes  are  so  comprehensive  and  clear  and  so  accurately 
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outline  the  functions  and  procedure  of  these  important  courts  that 
the  book  is  a  thorough  practice  manual.  It  abounds  with  citations 
from  statutes  and  legal  decisions  as  well  as  other  valuable  informa- 
tion, much  of  which  is  scattered  and  difficult  of  access  elsewhere. 

"It  deals  with  the  courts  of  special  sessions,  as  well  as  with  the 
various  magistrates'  courts,  including  the  district  courts,  the  night 
court,  the  traffic  courts,  the  homicide  courts,  the  municipal  term  or 
city  departmental  court,  the  non-support  or  family  courts,  the 
women's  courts,  and  the  probation  court." 

Of  especial  interest  to  social  hygienists  are  the  sections  dealing  with 
separate  courts  for  women,  the  laws  and  procedure  with  reference 
to  sex  delinquents  in  New  York  City,  and  a  review  of  the  decisions 
with  reference  thereto. 

Many  of  the  decisions  referred  to  are  those  of  inferior  courts 
which  are  not  published  and  which  are  therefore  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  of  procurement,  and  probably  will  be  found  in  no  other 
place  than  in  Judge  Cobb's  book. 

The  book  is  not  only  invaluable  to  members  of  the  bar  but  it  will 
also  prove  most  useful  to  social  workers,  sociologists,  and  those  inter- 
ested especially  in  law  enforcement. 

G.  E.  W. 

OUR  CHANGING  MORALITY.    A  Symposium  Edited  by  Freda  Kirch- 
wey.     New    York:     Albert    and    Charles    Boni,    1924.     249    p. 

dfcO  Kf) 
ijp^.OU. 

Here  is  a  broadside  aimed  at  the  old-fashioned  family  by  a  Little 
Group  of  Serious  Thinkers.  Before  he  reaches  the  first  of  their  con- 
tributions, the  reader  has  been  warned  four  times,  by  the  editor, 
that  he  is  going  to  find  something  courageous.  But  the  spice  of 
danger  that  makes  life  interesting  is  not  sprinkled  very  generously 
over  these  funeral  baked  meats.  Aside  from  some  possible  courage 
of  the  Dutch  variety,  and  some  foolhardiness  easily  mistaken  for 
courage  by  the  inexperienced,  there  is  no  evidence  of  superhuman 
bravery  in  these  papers.  The  thin  red  line  of  'eroes,  which  advances 
behind  a  gas-barrage  to  exterminate  with  flame-throwers  a  regiment 
of  straw  men  propped  up  in  front  of  it,  does  not  thrill.  It  is  too 
much  reminiscent  of  those  gala  days  in  decadent  Rome  when  con- 
demned criminals,  armed  with  huge  sponges  to  represent  rocks,  were 
sent  into  the  arena  to  be  slaughtered  by  vainglorious  emperors.  The 
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principal  courage  associated  with  this  book  is  in  presenting  to  the 
public,  as  a  heroic  achievement,  stuff  that  has  long  been  familiar  to 
every  boarding-school  girl. 

Bertrand  Russell,  as  the  gun  of  heaviest  calibre,  opens  the  assault. 
He  is  a  distinguished  mathematician,  but  the  present  paper,  which 
bears  signs  of  having  been  thrown  together  hastily  "to  oblige  a 
friend,"  will  add  nothing  to  his  reputation. 

His  topic,  Styles  in  Ethics,  serves  as  an  excuse  to  rehearse  the 
time-worn  truism  that  what  is  considered  right  or  proper  in  one  age 
or  country  is  often  considered  wrong  in  another.  Of  course,  all  this 
has  little  to  do  with  real  morality,  and  Mr.  Russell  is  much  too  intel- 
ligent not  to  know  it,  if  he  cared  to  think  about  it.  Any  sound  system 
of  ethics  can  only  be  one  that  favors  the  happiness  and  perpetuation 
of  the  race.  The  great  variety  of  styles  in  ethics  does  not  prove  that 
ethics  has  no  objective  foundation.  It  proves  merely  that  many 
nations  have  not  had  good  systems  of  ethics. 

Mr.  Russell  lets  slip  some  remarks  that  are  hasty  and  ill-considered. 
The  conventional  Christian  idea  of  marriage,  he  declares,  makes  it 
"in  most  cases,  a  matter  of  financial  bargain  between  parents,  and 
virtually  proscribes  love."  A  survey  of  any  Christian  country  in 
the  last  1900  years  will  scarcely  bear  out  this  indictment.  Again, 
he  asserts  that  "Every  person  who  allows  himself  to  think  that  an 
adulterer  must  be  wicked  adds  his  stone  to  the  prison  in  which  the 
source  of  poetry  and  beauty  and  life  is  imprisoned  by  'priests  in 
black  gowns'."  One  might  suppose  that  adultery  is  the  only  source 
of  poetry  and  beauty  and  life ! 

It  is  no  surprise  that  a  mathematician  should  deal  in  imaginary 
quantities,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  transfers  this  type  of  reason- 
ing to  biology. 

Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  ethnologist  and  feminist,  discusses  Changes 
in  Sex  Relations.  Any  reader  who  took  it  for  granted  that  her 
ethnological  work  is  of  as  low  a  quality  as  her  feminist  writings 
would  do  the  former  an  injustice.  Mrs.  Parsons  holds  that  there 
is  a  great  increase  in  free  love,  and  that  in  the  near  future  all  the 
members  of  society  except  those  particularly  in  the  public  eye  will 
take  advantage  of  such  freedom. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pick  out  all  the  fallacies  to  which 
she  gives  currency.  A  sample  or  two  will  do. 

"Unfortunately,"   she  says,   "we  have   no   dependable   statistics 
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of  prostitution,  but  whatever  decrease  there  has  been  in  prostitution, 
and  opinion  is  that  with  the  passing  of  the  segregated  districts  there 
has  been  a  decrease,  may  be,  on  the  whole,  put  down  to  women,  if 
only  indirectly  through  an  increase  in  illicit  sex  relations."  It  is 
certain  that  women  played  little  part  in  the  suppression  of  legalized 
prostitution.  It  has  been  essentially  a  men's  movement.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  an  increase  in  illicit  sex  relations  was  not  a 
causal  factor  in  this  movement.  It  is  indeed  open  to  question  whether 
there  has  been  any  great  general  increase  in  this  respect.  Such 
reckless  generalities  may  pass  unchallenged  in  Greenwich  Village  but 
they  are  hardly  expected  from  a  responsible  scientific  worker. 

"Advocates  of  the  monogamous  family  would  do  well,"  Mrs. 
Parsons  warns  them,  ' '  to  consider  how  essential  to  an  enduring  union, 
at  least  in  our  society,  experience  in  love  may  be,  together  with 
restraint  from  child-bearing  before  experience  is  achieved."  The 
answer  is  that  advocates  of  the  monogamous  family  gave  this  con- 
sideration centuries  before  Mrs.  Parsons  was  born.  The  divorce 
records,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  hospitals,  jails,  juvenile  courts, 
foundling  asylums,  and  other  sources  of  statistical  information  all 
tell  the  same  story.  "Experience  in  love,  together  with  restraint 
from  child-bearing  before  experience  is  achieved, ' '  is  one  of  the  worst 
possible  preparations  for  an  enduring  union.  Neither  the  most 
perfect  mutual  love,  nor  the  most  favorable  production  of  children, 
is  likely  in  a  marriage  where  either  partner  has  had  previous  sexual 
experience. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  "feminist  and  philosopher,"  inclines 
Toward  Monogamy.  While  this  is  an  echo  of  all  her  other  writings, 
the  iron  fist  before  which  a  whole  generation  of  mere  males  has 
cowered  is  here  concealed  in  soft  suede.  The  Priestess  of  the  New 
Era  now  tries  to  be  quite  sweetly  reasonable,  taking  her  readers 
confidingly  by  the  hand  and  leading  them  into  a  calm  discussion  of 
biology.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  feminist  biology.  Feminists  take 
the  same  attitude  toward  science  that  Muslims  and  Mormons  do  to 
the  Bible.  Whatever  in  it  agrees  with  their  own  doctrines  is  the 
very  Word  of  God.  Whatever  disagrees  is  repudiated  as  a  mis- 
translation, a  corruption,  or  an  impudent  forgery  inserted  in  the 
sacred  record  by  sons  of  Belial. 

Mrs.  Gilman  is  worried  by  the  idea  that  modern  men  and  women 
are  oversexed,  and  she  avers  that  "it  will  take  several  generations  of 
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progressive  selection,  with  widely  different  cultural  influences,  to 
reestablish  a  normal  sex  development  in  genus  homo."  It  is  true 
that,  compared  with  wild  animals  which  Mrs.  Gilman  takes  as  the 
ideal,  mankind  is  oversexed.  Inasmuch  as  development  in  this  direc- 
tion has  proceeded  for  a  million  years  or  so,  as  a  necessary  cor- 
relative to  the  increasing  burden  of  childbirth  and  prolongation  of 
infancy,  a  reversal  of  the  process  in  "several  generations,"  even  if 
all  married  people  benefited  by  the  cultural  influence  of  Mrs.  Gilman 's 
writings,  is  too  much  to  hope  for. 

Sylvia  Kopald,  "primarily  a  specialist  in  labor,"  inquires,  Where 
Are  the  Female  Geniuses  f  A  good  guesser  need  not  pay  $2.50  net  for 
the  book  to  get  the  answer,  that  their  development  has  hitherto  been 
prevented  by  the  machinations  of  malignant  males.  But  "it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect"  that  with  emancipation  "they  will  be  there, 
these  women — the  able  and  talented  and  geniuses — working  side  by 
side  with  men." 

Alexander  Goldenweiser,  anthropologist,  follows  Miss  Kopald  with 
a  discussion  of  Man  and  Woman  as  Creators,  in  which  he  reaches 
just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Woman  has  failed  to  reach  man's 
standards  in  the  past,  he  asserts.  In  the  future  "it  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  highest  ranges  of  abstract  creativeness  in  philosophy, 
science,  art,  music,  and  perhaps  literature,  she  will  fail  as  she  has 
hitherto  failed  to  equal  man."  He  ends  with  a  vaguely  consoling 
gesture,  however.  "Woman's  principal  affinity  is  calculated  to  bear 
its  choicest  fruits  in  a  world  better  than  the  one  we  live  in."  When 
society  has  been  so  reorganized  that  there  is  an  increase  in  leisure 
and  a  reduction  of  economic  pressure;  "when  the  world  of  nations 
will  sheathe  its  sword  forever";  then  indeed  "woman,  to  whom  noth- 
ing human  is  foreign,  will  at  last  be  free  to  show  the  world  what 
she  can  accomplish  as  the  mother  of  the  family  of  man."  It  is 
evident  that  Dr.  Goldenweiser  does  not  intend  to  repeat  the  tactical 
error  of  those  prophets  who  predict  the  Millenial  Dawn  at  a  date 
inconveniently  near,  and  thereby  have  to  undergo  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. He  throws  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  so  far  into  the 
future  that  he  runs  no  risk  of  being  present  in  person  to  answer  for 
the  consequences.  But  at  least — so  another  anthropologist,  the  late 
lamented  Dr.  Munyon,  once  remarked — "There  is  hope." 

The  most  puerile  of  the  contributions  to  this  symposium  is  that 
of  M.  Vaerting  on  Dominant  Sexes.  Dr.  Vaerting  is  known  to 
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biologists  for  his  epoch-making  work  in  1913,  in  which  he  proved  to 
his  own  complete  satisfaction  that  genius  is  to  be  produced  by  mar- 
riage of  young  men  with  middle-aged  women.  He  is  still  running 
true  to  form. 

His  thesis  here  is  that  when  one  sex  is  dominant  over  the  other, 
there  is  a  great  differentiation  between  the  two.  When  equality 
reigns,  the  two  become  so  much  alike  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
tell  the  difference  between  them.  This  is  because  difference  in  occu- 
pation "changes  the  fundamental  conditions  of  development — among 
others  the  course  of  the  inner  secretions. ' '  Presumably  the  hormones 
that  formerly  ran  north  and  south  now  run  east  and  west. 

Dr.  Vaerting  supports  his  thesis  by  "evidence"  that  sounds  like  a 
burlesque.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Victor  Marx  are  some  of  the 
best  authorities,  as  Tom  Sawyer  would  put  it.  Aristophanes,  an 
Athenian  writer  of  comedies,  declared  that  a  Spartan  woman  could 
strangle  an  ox  bare-handed.  This  wise-crack  is  accepted  as  an 
anthropological  datum  of  general  application.  Even  the  eminent 
explorer,  Hercules,  is  called  as  a  witness,  to  describe  what  he  saw 
among  the  Lybians  in — what  year  was  it? 

Most  of  the  other  nine  contributions  are  mere  hack  work,  made  up 
of  commonplaces  turned  out  by  writers  who  were  assigned  the  sub- 
ject and  who  obviously  felt  that  the  momentous  occasion  required 
them  to  be  Very  Earnest,  Very  Deep,  and  above  all,  Very  Courageous. 

An  exception  is  the  unpretentious  sketch  of  Communist  Puritans 
by  Louis  Fischer — the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  whole  book. 
While  the  Soviet  government  has  given  its  subjects  extraordinary 
liberty  in  most  matters  concerning  family  life,  Mr.  Fischer  asserts 
that  the  ruling  oligarchy,  the  half  million  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  are  held  rigidly  to  a  standard  that  is  almost  austere.  Not  only 
are  free  love  and  divorce  frowned  upon,  but  even  lip-sticks  and  rouge 
are  regarded  with  disfavor,  while  a  vigorous  crusade  has  been  launched 
against  swearing,  gambling,  drinking,  and  too  much  concern  over 
fashionable  clothes. 

"A  communist  who  is  a  loose  liver  is  an  anomaly,"  Mr.  Fischer 
declares.  "There  is  virtue  even  in  a  grain  of  asceticism  and 
'morality,'  not,  it  is  important  to  note,  because  luxury  and  license 
are  sinful  and  lead  to  damnation  and  hell,  but  because  the  excessive 
gratification  of  physical  desires,  be  they  for  sex  or  for  alcohol,  and 
any  over-indulgence  of  one's  selfish  mental  weaknesses  reduce  the 
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energy  and  attention  which  the  individual  can  offer  to  the  state  and 
society." 

These  are  details.  On  the  whole,  the  most  serious  shortcoming  of 
the  book  is  its  almost  incredible  shallowness.  Here  are  15  of  the 
intelligentsia  engaged  in  dispersing  smoke,  and  not  one  of  them 
thinks  of  putting  out  the  fire.  Not  one  of  them  suggests  that  the 
real  remedy  for  sexual  problems  is  to  be  found  here  and  now  in 
monogamy  with  better  education  and  more  careful  mating,  rather 
than  in  promiscuity  and  haphazard  experimentation. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

A  MOTHER'S  LETTERS  TO  A  SCHOOLMASTER.  By  an  anonymous  writer. 
New  York :  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1925.  283  p.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  declared  by  Dr.  John  Dewey  to  be  "the  most  inspiring 
and  practically  instructive  .  .  .  introduction  to  what  is  funda- 
mental and  sound  in  modern  theories  of  education"  with  which  he  is 
acquainted.  James  Harvey  Robinson  who  writes  an  introduction  to 
the  book  says  he  is  ' '  especially  interested  in  the  plan  the  author  sug- 
gests for  rearranging  and  redistributing  knowledge  in  the  interests 
of  intelligence." 

This  high  commendation  from  experts  draws  attention  to  the 
original  character  of  this  book  by  a  hitherto  unknown  writer.  The 
"Chart  of  Civilization"  she  includes  in  her  illustrations  shows  the 
many-sided  life  interests  which  she  would  substitute  for  the  required 
"subjects"  of  our  present  school  curriculum. 

These  main  interests  of  life  she  sums  up  as  the  essentials  of  sub- 
sistence for  a  neighborhood  as  for  an  individual  in  our  civilization 
and  capable  of  "being  marshalled  in  simplicity  within  the  scope  of 
the  child  mind,"  and  lists  them  thus:  food,  shelter,  clothing,  barter, 
transportation,  communication,  recreation,  government  or  the  regula- 
tion of  conduct,  and  information,  including  instruction. 

The  ways  by  which  education  should  proceed  in  her  view  are 
through  activities  of  children  arranged  to  give  actual  participation 
in  the  community  interests  along  these  lines  and  making  the  school 
over  into  a  ' '  Children 's  Community ' '  in  which  everything  that  makes 
for  our  cooperative  life  should  have  its  counterpart.  It  is  a  daring 
attempt  to  make  over  all  the  educational  process  from  "learning 
lessons  "  to  "  doing  things ' '  in  ways  that  show  the  historic  background, 
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the  social  significance,  and  the  interrelation  of  all  the  major  interests 
of  common  life. 

The  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  is  not  a  special  organ  of  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice,  but  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion has  been  both  a  pioneer  and  an  exemplar  in  blending  sex  educa- 
tition  with  wider  elements  of  character  training.  Hence,  anything 
that  strikes  at  the  main  points  of  democratic,  socially  developing  child 
education  is  a  fit  subject  for  its  JOURNAL  to  note.  It  is  not  out  of 
alignment,  therefore,  to  call  upon  the  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  to  give 
attention  to  the  radical  and  stimulating  quality  of  this  book. 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 

GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.  By  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Triplicane  Madras.  S.  E. 
M.  A.  S.  Ganesan,  1925.  12  p.  As.  12.  (This  review  by 
Professor  Levi  is  based  on  his  English  translation  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  Italian  and  German  edition.) 

Every  Master  of  men,  to  whom  they  look  for  the  cure  of  their 
souls,  has  found  the  cure  of  the  body  to  be  inseparable  from  his 
greater  mission.  He  who  speaks  with  authority  to  the  people  will 
not  wisely  forget  to  persuade  them  toward  a  habit  of  life  which  shall 
safeguard  the  future  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Such  was 
the  experience  of  the  great  men  and  the  great  nations  of  the  past : 
we  see  it  crystallized  in  the  books  of  the  Talmud,  of  the  Bible,  of 
the  Koran.  This  is  to-day  the  first  and  greatest  task  of  the  profession 
of  medicine.  And  so  the  modern  prophet  of  India,  to  whom  thousands 
of  millions  of  his  countrymen  look  as  guide  and  master,  has  set  down 
for  their  following  not  only  counsel  for  a  political  and  moral  way  of 
life,  but  also  for  the  life  of  the  body,  Gandhi's  Guide  to  Health, 
written  in  the  simplest  form  and  language,  expresses  the  very  spirit 
which  inspires  those  among  us  who  serve  the  cause  of  social  medicine 
and  hygiene. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  would  ask  the  European  reader  to 
bear  in  mind  as  he  begins  his  study.  First,  that  the  author  writes, 
not  for  the  European,  but  for  the  Indian — for  a  people  whose  knowl- 
edge of  hygiene,  whose  climate,  whose  needs  and  habits  of  life  are 
other  than  our  own;  second,  that  he  is  by  profession,  not  a  man  of 
science,  but  a  political  and  moral  leader;  that  his  mission  has  hereto- 
fore been  not  the  cure  of  bodies,  but  the  cure  of  souls. 

As  to  the  first,  then,  why  should  we  study  the  counsel  of  a  man 
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whose  advice  as  to  diet,  housing,  clothing,  education,  disease,  and 
morals  is  written  to  meet  the  need  of  a  way  of  life  which  is  not  ours? 
The  answer  is  clear.  It  is  that  the  principles  upon  which  Gandhi's 
teaching  is  based  are  those  of  which  we  also  have  need.  They  are  the 
principles  that  soundness  of  body  and  sanity  of  mind  are  dependent 
upon  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  man's 
physical  life,  of  simplicity,  of  continence ;  the  principle  that  ' '  whether 
a  man  is  healthy  or  unhealthy  depends  in  great  measure  upon  him- 
self"; the  principle  that  the  mind  and  the  will  are  as  important — and 
more  important  than — the  body;  the  principle  that  the  best  treasure 
we  may  bequeath  to  our  children  is  the  heritage  of  a  body  free  from 
disease  and  evil  passions  and  a  mind  disciplined  by  simplicity, 
integrity,  and  self-control. 

As  to  the  second,  every  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  trend  of 
the  science  of  modern  medicine  will  recognize  that  Gandhi,  with  a 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  its  laws,  has  yet  perceived  and  assimilated 
by  intuition  and  by  experience  the  general  conclusions  toward  which 
— yet  how  slowly — science  is  approaching.  Among  the  educated  classes 
of  Europe,  those  who  have  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  laws 
of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene — how  many  observe  them? 
Among  the  masses,  how  many  are  even  aware  of  the  most  fundamental 
facts  of  the  physical  and  mental  life  which  make  or  mar  their  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  as  members  of  the  community?  Among  the 
political  leaders,  whose  responsibility  is  toward  both — how  many  base 
their  politics  upon  the  principles  which  make  for  the  moral  and  social 
betterment  of  their  people?  Is  it  not  still  a  temptation  to  the 
physician  to  write  a  prescription  rather  than  to  explain  to  his  patient 
a  more  disciplined  habit  of  daily  life  and  persuade  him,  by  example 
and  influence,  to  follow  it  ?  Is  it  not  still  a  temptation  to  the  patient 
to  put  his  faith  in  the  drug  which  soothes  his  pain  and  quiets  his 
anxiety,  rather  than  to  renounce  the  self-indulgence  which  causes 
both?  While  these  things  are  true  we  shall  need,  even  in  Europe, 
the  counsel  which  Gandhi's  book  may  bring  us. 

And  again,  I  would  suggest  that  Gandhi  tells  us  for  whom  he  has 
written  and  for  whom  his  writing  will  have  no  appeal:  "Not  for 
those  who  go  about  doubting  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  bondage  of  our  sensual  appetities,  not  for  those  who 
are  quite  content  with  their  own  condition:  it  is  written  only  for 
those  who  are  in  earnest  and  who  have  the  courage  to  take  active 
steps  for  their  improvement."  For  such  there  is  an  inspiration  in 
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the  simple  rules  of  daily  living  which  Gandhi  has  come  to  believe  will 
lead  men  to  a  better  way  of  life.  We  see  him  often  to  be  mistaken; 
read  much  that  is  for  us  axiomatic.  He  tells  us  that  we  should  strive 
after  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;  that  our  well-being  depends  upon 
pure  air  and  pure  water;  that  healthy  parents  produce  healthy 
offspring;  that  we  should  avoid  narcotics  or  alcohol;  that  the  social 
vices  lead  to  disease  and  misery;  that  we  eat  too  much  and  exercise 
too  little;  that  superstition  and  prejudice  and  self -gratification  still 
lay  their  bonds  upon  our  habits  of  dress,  of  food,  of  sexual  relations, 
of  marriage,  of  maternity  and  child-birth.  All  this  we  know — yes: 
but  do  we — even  we  of  Western  civilization  and  culture — carry 
our  knowledge  into  practice?  Are  we  engaged  in  trying  with  all 
our  strength  to  break  these  bonds — to  disprove  superstition,  to  en- 
lighten prejudice,  to  renounce  self -gratification  ?  Few  of  us  there 
are  who  may  not  learn  something  from  this  one  man's  spiritual 
insight,  from  his  very  errors. 

The  career  of  Gandhi  as  a  political  leader  is  well-known  among  us. 
The  ideals  from  which  that  career  has  sprung  are  perhaps  not  equally 
familiar.  They  are  most  completely  expressed,  I  find,  in  the  five  vows 
imposed  upon  the  masters  of  the  convent  established  by  Gandhi  at 
Ahmedabad,  one  of  the  higher  schools  through  whose  influence  he 
hopes  to  regenerate  the  life  of  India.  They  have  no  direct  bearing 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  Guide  to  Health  except  as  they  show 
to  us  what  we  cannot  see  too  often — the  spirit  of  the  man  whose  rule 
of  the  soul  made  possible  for  himself  not  only  the  subjection  but  even 
the  sanctification  of  the  body.  The  vows  are  as  below : 1 

1.  The  Vow  of  Truth.     It  is  not  enough  not  to  lie;  no  falsehood  ought  to  be 
assented  to,  even  for  the  good  of  the  country.    Truth,  so  interpreted,  may  demand 
opposition  even  to  parents  and  elders. 

2.  The  Vow  of  Non-Violence.    It  is  not  enough  not  to  take  life;  we  are  not  even 
permitted  to  wound  him  whom  we  believe  to  be  unjust.    We  may  not  be  angered 
by  him :  we  must  love  him.    A  man  must  set  his  face  against  tyranny,  but  he  may 
not  do  evil  to  a  tyrant,  who  must  be  conquered  by  love.     Yet  obedience  must  be 
refused  to  the  tyrant,  even  unto  death. 

3.  The  Vow  of  Celibacy.     It  is  not  enough  to  be  chaste:   a  man  must  control 
his  physical  passions,  even  in  his  thoughts. 

4.  The  Control  of  the  Palate.     The  Body  is  the  Temple,  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.     A  man  must  regulate  and  purify  every  habit  of  daily  life.     All  nourish- 
ment not  absolutely  essential  to  bodily  well-being  must  be  gradually  renounced. 

1 1  transcribe  these  from  M.  Holland 's  monograph  on  Gandhi  with  his  explana- 
tory comments. 
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5.  The  Vow  of  Non- Thieving.  This  vow  applies  not  only  to  the  property  of 
other  men:  it  is  theft  to  employ  objects  for  which  we  have  no  real  need.  It  is 
not  enough  to  have  no  possessions:  we  must  retain  nothing  not  absolutely 
essential  for  our  bodily  needs.  Eliminate  continually  that  which  is  unessential: 
simplify  life. 

Two  subsidiary  vows  are  these:  1.  To  use  no  object  in  whose  production 
lies  the  possibility  of  fraud  or  injustice,  that  is,  which  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  suffering  and  exploitation  of  other  men  (hence  becomes  necessary  the 
taboo  on  foreign  merchandise).  2.  To  cast  out  fear.  A  man's  soul  must  be 
freed  from  fear — fear  of  rulers,  of  peoples,  of  family,  of  men,  of  wild  beasts, 
of  death.  He  whose  heart  knows  no  fear  is  defended  by  the  force  of  truth  and 
the  power  of  the  soul. 

It  is  such  a  man  who  has  written  for  us  the  simple  rules  which  he 
believes  to  govern  the  physical  life.  Some  of  them  show  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  physiological  and  spiritual  needs  and  their  inter- 
relation; some  of  them  we  have  long  accepted;  some  are  even  wildly 
improbable.  What  does  it  matter?  For  we  are  here  concerned  not 
with  detailed  rules  of  conduct  or  of  hygiene,  but  with  a  temper  of 
mind,  a  revelation  of  soul.  These  may  inspire  each  one  of  us,  whether 
he  be  teacher  or  disciple,  diseased  or  healthy,  whether  the  doctrine 
preached  by  the  Master  be  free  from  all  error  or  colored — as  is  the 
message  of  every  prophet — by  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  to  which 
he  speaks,  by  which  he  is  limited.  That  such  error,  such  misunder- 
standing of  the  science  of  medicine,  is  present  in  the  pages  of  Gandhi 's 
book  will  be  patent  to  every  reader.  His  dogmatic  prejudice  against 
vaccination,  his  ingenuous  belief  that  virulent  small-pox  may  be  cured 
by  his  favorite  remedy,  the  Wet-Sheet  Pack,  his  unqualified  condem- 
nation of  the  use  of  drugs,  even  in  such  diseases  as  syphilis  and 
malaria — these  are  the  judgments  of  a  man  whose  heart  instructs  him, 
not  in  the  processes  of  science.  We  must  dissent  categorically  from 
such  conclusions.  Yet  the  man  who  reads  these  chapters — on  con- 
tagious disease,  on  fever,  on  poisons,  on  snake-bite — with  a  smile  at 
the  statements  which  he  knows  to  be  false  or  exaggerated,  with  regret 
that  such  a  doctrine  should  be  preached  to  credulous  disciples,  will  not 
fail,  if  he  will  but  look  more  closely,  to  find  some  counsel  which  may 
guide  him  to  a  better  understanding  of  his  own  problems.  We  read, 
for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  snake-bite  (a  subject  which  would  seem 
perhaps  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  us,  who  dwell  in  safety  far  from  the 
jungles  and  burning  suns  of  the  East)  that  the  best  antidote  against 
the  poisoned  sting  is  "To  use  pure  food  in  moderation  ...  to 
rid  our  minds  of  all  evil  passions  and  to  retain  perfect  confidence  in 
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the  saving  power  of  a  pure  and  godly  life."  These  are  the  thoughts 
of  the  soul  that  knows  no  fear.  Yet  we,  who  would  be  contemptuous 
of  such  simple  faith,  have  not  yet  learned  how  far  the  clean  body, 
the  pure  mind  freed  from  evil  passions,  and  the  power  of  a 
godly  life  may  save  us  from  the  poison  of  evils  that  are  worse  than 
the  sting  of  scorpions.  There  are  dangers  that  lurk  in  our  crowded 
cities  which  may  be  more  harmful  to  our  sons  and  daughters  than 
those  of  the  Indian  jungle.  Against  these  what  protection  is  so  sure 
as  that  same  purity  of  mind  and  thought,  that  same  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  a  godly  life. 

I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  something  of  what  we  shall  best 
look  to  find  in  Gandhi's  book.  I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  as 
beyond  criticism  his  simple  counsel  as  to  air  and  exercise,  as  to  sim- 
plicity and  moderation  in  diet;  as  worthy  of  special  attention  the 
chapters  on  education  and  maternity.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  for  practical 
advice  as  to  the  well  being  of  the  body  that  I  would  commend  the 
Guide  to  Health,  but  for  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  soul,  not  for  the 
letter  but  for  the  spirit.  This  spirit  of  his  breaks  through  at  every 
point  in  his  argument,  clothing  itself  in  his  passion  for  justice,  for 
moral  purity,  for  love.  In  his  first  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  health 
he  tells  us  that  "the  body  and  soul  are  both  essential,  but  the  latter  is 
far  more  important.  ...  No  man  whose  character  is  not  pure 
can  be  said  to  be  really  healthy."  When  he  discusses  the  question 
of  food  he  includes  "wine  and  opium,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa" — and 
condemns  them  all.  Not  perhaps  because  they  are  evil  in  themselves. 
' '  Better  far  to  sacrifice  this  frail  body  of  ours  than  to  use  wine  even  as 
a  medicine — a  stuff  that  has  brought  about  the  utter  ruin  of  millions  of 
lives.  If  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  the  oppressive  treatment  meted 
out  to  laborers  under  indenture  we  should  never  again  make  use  of 
tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa."  Exaggeration,  do  we  say?  But  do  nations 
that  expend  three  times  for  tobacco  and  ten  times  for  alcohol  what 
they  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  exaggerate  less  ?  Finally, 
Gandhi  says  of  his  chapter  on  sexual  relations  that  of  all  the  chapters 
in  his  book  "not  one  of  them  is  nearly  as  important  as  this."  It  is 
the  heart  of  his  gospel.  Yet  hardly  one  of  us  will  admit  the  principle 
it  sets  out  to.  establish.  For  it  is  a  complete  repudiation  and  re- 
nunciation of  the  relation  between  man  and  woman,  which  we  have 
accepted  and  assented  to  as  natural  and  right,  and  even  holy.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  denial,  such  a  negation,  what  have  we  to  say?  Does 
Master  again  push  his  doctrine  too  far,  is  this  too  flagrant  an 
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exaggeration  so  that  we  must  utterly  refuse  our  consent  to  his  claim 
that  here  he  has  given  to  us  the  deepest  truth  which  life  and  experience 
have  taught  him?  I  do  not  believe  it.  For,  as  always,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  speaks  to  us,  not  the  letter.  If  he  goes  too  far,  do  we  go 
far  enough  ?  Our  conception  of  the  sexual  relation  at  its  highest  and 
best — is  it  spiritual  ?  Is  it  purified  enough  from  ' '  all  evil  passions ' '  ? 
Has  it  put  away  all  likeness  to  "the  sensual  appetites  which  hold 
us  in  bondage"?  Has  it  even  truly  approached  the  ideal  expressed 
a  decade  ago  by  the  great  English  physiologist  whom  we  have  so  lately 
lost,  Sir  William  Bayliss,  when  he  pleaded  that  ' '  the  sexual  act  should 
not  only  be  deprived  of  all  unworthy  suggestions  and  associations 
but  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  noble  and  good." 

How  shall  we  answer  these  questions?  And  until  we  know  our 
answer  and  until  we  can  assert  it  without  self-reproach,  are  we  free 
to  put  aside  as  without  value  the  message  which  Gandhi  brings  us? 

M.  Holland  said  of  Gandhi  that  he  requires  of  no  man  more  than 
he  is  able  to  do;  but  only  all  that  he  can  do.  Gandhi  himself  is  not 
even  concerned  with  our  capacities.  "We  are  not  discussing  what  a 
man  will  do  or  will  not  do,  but  only  what  he  ought  to  do."  "We 
have  been  born  into  this  world  that  we  might  wrestle  with  difficulties 
and  temptations  and  conquer  them. ' '  And,  finally, ' '  we  cannot  realize 
Rama  by  reading  the  Ramayana,  or  Krishna  by  reading  the  Gita,  or 
Allah  by  reading  the  Koran,  or  Christ  by  reading  the  Bible.  The 
only  means  of  realizing  them  is  by  developing  a  pure  and  noble  char- 
acter. A  fearless  and  unflinching  pursuit  of  truth  and  righteousness 
is  the  only  keynote  to  true  health."  ETTORE  LEVI. 

ISTITUTO  ITALIANO  D'lGIENE,   ROME,  ITALY. 

SOUNDINGS.    By  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, 1925.    320  p.    $2.00. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  this  book  centers  upon  the  frankly  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  heroine  to  have  a  child  of  her  own.  It  is  there- 
fore linked  to  the  question  now  heard  from  several  quarters — "Has 
an  unmarried  woman  a  social  right  to  motherhood  ? ' '  One  enthusiastic 
reader  of  Soundings  has  said,  "this  book  shows  that  she  has  such  a 
right."  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  this 
book  solves  the  problems  raised  by  this  question.  The  ' '  Dad ' '  of  the 
book  is  a  most  engaging  person,  who  brings  up  his  daughter  with 
such  affection  and  understanding  that  he  seems  to  have  made  it  clear 
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that  one  parent  can  do  the  work  of  two.  Yet  why  did  he  feel  it 
necessary  to  ''go  it  alone"  to  such  an  exclusive  degree?  Was  there 
not  even  one  nice  girl  or  motherly  woman  in  that  whole  country-side 
to  give  his  daughter  a  touch  of  feminine  companionship  in  her  youth  ? 

She  found  it  when  more  mature,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  herself, 
of  some  men,  and  of  the  power  of  sex  attraction.  But  the  facts  that 
resulted  in  her  ardently  longed  for  motherhood  were  not  of  the  sort 
upon  which  women  in  general  can  depend  to  give  them  parenthood. 

The  unusual  attraction  which  made  her  "give  something  to  one 
man  which  she  could  never  give  to  another"  was  a  strange  alignment 
of  a  woman  especially  clear  sighted  and  pure  hearted  to  a  lover  who 
by  his  own  confession  could  not  escape  the  temptations  of  lust,  even 
when  he  was  near  a  woman  whom  he  could  really  love.  Such  a  girl 
would  not  as  a  general  thing  fall  in  love  with  such  a  man.  Nor  would 
a  woman  "advanced"  enough  to  claim  the  right  of  motherhood 
"without  benefit  of  clergy"  be  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  facts  that 
show  that  men  who  indulge  themselves  before  marriage  with  pro- 
miscuous and  brief  sex  relations  with  women  of  the  type  who  seek 
them  in  such  fashion  cannot  be  the  kind  of  father  an  up-to-date  young 
woman  would  seek  for  her  desired  child. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  concerning  unmarried  mothers  which 
elevate  the  mother  above  all  need  for  a  permanent  marriage  relation 
and  make  it  seem  quite  reasonable  that  one  parent  shall  be  enough  if 
devoted  and  competent  to  bring  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  at 
least  make  of  man  a  biological  necessity,  and  if  a  eugenically  safe 
transmitter  of  the  germs  of  life  he  must  be  sound  in  body  and  sane 
in  mind.  Hence  the  father,  even  the  most  self -sufficient  young  woman 
would  choose  for  her  child,  would  have  to  be  of  a  type  that  presumably 
could  come  near  that  she  might  think  desirable  in  a  husband. 

In  Soundings  the  World  War  furnishes  an  excuse  for  a  hasty 
marriage  which  may  be  for  only  a  short  time  and  yet  all  the  essentials 
of  marriage  choice  are  there — namely,  the  partial  affection,  the  selec- 
tive union,  and  the  final  full  satisfaction  of  each  in  the  other. 

This  is  an  interesting  recital  of  a  great  emotion  in  a  frank  and  noble- 
minded  girl;  an  enticing  picture  of  the  perfect  relationship  of  a 
father  and  daughter ;  and  a  suggestive  indication  of  the  need  of  many 
women  for  a  life  fuller  than  modern  conditions  allow.  But  it  does  not 
at  all  answer  the  question  of  how  to  give  more  women  motherhood  on 
terms  they  can  accept.  ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 
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ADDRESSES  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING,, 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSSOCIATION,  1924.  Washington,  D.  C. :  National 
Education  Association,  1924.  1085  p.  $3.00. 

Proceedings  appear  in  the  usual  splendid  form  and  the  volume  is  a  veritable 
mine  of  information,  well  arranged  and  well  printed.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Character  Education  gives,  in  part,  Doctor  T.  W.  Galloway's  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  character  from  the  biologist's  point  of  view. 

CHILD  MANAGEMENT.  By  D.  A.  Thorn,  M.D.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Bureau  Publication  No.  143.  Washington,  D.  C. :  1925. 
24  p.  $.05. 

A  twenty-four  page  pamphlet  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  habits,  the  parent, 
feeding,  jealousy,  fear,  anger,  sex  instruction,  and  environment.  In  the  matter 
of  .sex  instruction,  advice  is  given  to  "go  slowly  and  frankly  from  day  to  day, 
and  as  the  questions  arise,  meet  them  with  thought  and  consideration."  A  very 
helpful  bulletin  containing  practical  suggestions  on  child  management. 

CONNECTICUT,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.     Annual  Eeport,  1924.     Hartford, 

Connecticut.     343  p. 

This  annual  report  gives  seventeen  pages  to  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases. 
A  map  of  the  state  shows  the  location  of  clinics  and  treatment  stations.  The 
report  is  largely  in  the  form  of  tables,  maps,  and  charts,  and  portrays  graphically 
the  work  of  the  Division.  Educational  measures  have  enabled  the  public  to 
become  better  informed  as  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  consequently  to  seek 
treatment  in  larger  numbers. 

PRIMER  OF  HYGIENE.  By  John  W.  Eitehie  and  Joseph  S.  Caldwell.  3d  revision. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  World  Book  Company,  1924.  184  p.  $.80. 

Many  of  the  chapters  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  have  been  rewritten  and 
some  new  illustrations  used.  The  book  has  not  been  enlarged  over  the  1920 
revision. 

PRIMER  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  John  W.  Eitehie.  3d  revision.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. : 
World  Book  Company,  1924.  276  p.  $1.40. 

This  third  revision  is  a  reprinting  of  the  earlier  edition  with  additional  chapters 
dealing  with  ductless  glands,  sensitization  to  proteins,  effect  of  drugs  on  the- 
body,  and  vitamins. 
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PRIMER  OF  SANITATION.  A  simple  textbook  on  disease  germs  and  how  to  fight 
them.  By  John  W.  Eitchie.  3d  revision.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. :  World  Book 
Company,  1925.  231  p.  $.85. 

The  text  of  this  third  revision  has  been  rewritten  and  the  illustrations  brought 
up  to  date.  The  book  now  teaches  positive  health  rather  than  the  danger  of 
germs  and  disease.  A  new  chapter  has  been  added  on  Sanitary  Methods  of  To- 
morrow. 
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THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  LAW  * 

SOPHONISBA  P.   BRECKINRIDGE 

Professor  of  Social  Economy,  University  of  Chicago 

The  great  range  of  subject  matter  and  of  interest  indicated 
by  the  title  of  this  paper  requires  a  limitation  of  the  discussion 
either  by  way  of  selecting  certain  aspects  of  the  subject  or  by 
way  of  dealing  with  many  aspects  in  a  rather  general  manner. 
The  latter  process  has  been  chosen  because  it  seemed  that 
perhaps  a  comprehensive  view  might  have  its  special  value  for 
a  group  of  workers  necessarily  so  absorbed  in  the  particulars 
of  family  case  work  that  they  are  seldom  tempted  into  the 
intricate  and  often  forbidden  pathways  of  the  law. 

The  following  paper,  therefore,  will  assume  the  form  of 
general  and,  on  the  whole,  categorical  statement  with  the 
understanding  that  multiplication  in  data  and  elaboration  in 
detail  would  serve  to  substantiate  or  to  interpret  but  are  not 
necessary  to  secure  correctness  of  impression. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  within  the  fairly  recent 
past  a  radical  change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  legal  rela- 
tionships existing  within  the  family  group,  that  is  between 
husband  and  wife  on  the  one  hand  and  parent  and  child  on 
.  the  other,  and  in  the  relationship  between  the  group  as  a  whole 
and  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

*  Bead   before    the    National    Conference    of    Social   Work,    Denver,    Colorado, 
June  17,  1925. 
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The  change  has  been  far  greater  than  has  been  recognized 
generally.  This  is  partly  because  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bring  the  law  into  accord  with  moral  and  ethical  judgments 
of  the  community,  and  even  great  legal  commentators  have 
often  alleged  that  the  two  were  always  identical  and  have 
so  given  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  actual  legal  situation. 
For  example,  the  legal  nonentity  of  the  married  woman  was 
veiled  by  the  gracious  suggestion  that  she  was  under  ' '  cover- 
ture." Lord  Bryce  characterizes  Blackstone's  reference  to 
her  status  as  "sleek  optimism"  not  to  be  justified!  And  the 
commentators  spoke  elaborately  of  the  duty  of  the  father  to 
"maintain,  educate,  and  protect"  his  child;  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  could  not  educate,  there  being  no  schools ;  his  duty 
to  protect  gave  him  simply  a  defense  in  case  of  certain  action 
against  him,  and  his  duty  to  maintain  consisted  chiefly  in  an 
obligation  not  to  let  his  child  come  on  the  poor  rate.  Kent,  for 
example,  the  great  American  commentator,  who  saw  that  only 
by  the  provision  of  ample  school  facilities  could  the  parental 
duty  be  performed,  speaks  of  the  duty  "  as  of  imperfect  obliga- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  municipal  law  but  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. ' ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
father  and  child,  were  in  the  earlier  law  those  of  power  with- 
out corresponding  legal  responsibility.  The  principle  that 
power  held  by  one  individual  over  another  is  to  be  exercised 
as  a  trust  is  a  modern  principle.  And  just  as  the  warden  of 
the  prison  took  his  fees,  so  in  earlier  times  the  guardian  of 
the  minor  and  the  husband  who  had  his  wife  "under  cover- 
ture ' '  took  the  gains  incident  to  the  relationship. 

The  common  law  of  the  family  group  can  be  stated  briefly. 
Marriage  suspended  the  legal  existence  of  the  wife  and  gave  to 
the  husband  rights  in  relation  (1)  to  her  person  so  that  he 
could  determine  the  domicile,  (2)  fix  the  standard  of  life,  (3) 
discipline  her,  and  (4)  command  her  services  marital  and 
domestic,  or  if  she  rendered  services  for  pay  to  another,  claim 
her  earnings.  In  the  matter  of  property  he  took  (1)  her 
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personal  goods  in  ownership,  (2)  her  real  property  for  use 
and  control.  When  children  came,  he  was  entitled  to  their 
custody,  to  determine  their  education  and  care,  while  she, 
entitled,  in  the  words  of  Blackstone,  "to  reverence  and 
respect, ' '  lacked  all  authority.  In  return,  he  was  under  a  duty 
to  supply  her  with  necessaries,  that  is,  those  things  suitable 
to  the  station  in  which  he  placed  her,  and  to  keep  the  children 
off  the  poor  rates.  This  was  the  law  of  a  very  rough  and  rude 
community  and  became  nothing  less  than  unendurable  when 
the  intricacies  of  family  relationships  multiplied. 

"Well,  she's  my  wife,  ain't  she!  .  .  .  It  is  no  matter  what 
I  done  to  her.  .  .  .  Look  'ere,  'as  a  man  a  right  to  his  own 
wife  an'  children,  you  tell  me  that!"  In  these  words  Gals- 
worthy sets  out  the  amazement  of  the  young  husband  and 
father  who  is  astonished  at  a  social  worker's  suggestion  that 
he  owes  any  duty.  "  I  know  what  the  law  says.  A  man  owns 
'is  wife,  an'  'e  owns  'is  children." 

In  this  terrible  story,  Demos,  Galsworthy  reveals  some  of 
the  ugliness  and  brutality  of  that  law  in  its  effect  on  the  con- 
ditions of  women's  lives  and  on  the  habits  of  men's  thoughts. 
Escape  was  found  by  the  well-to-do  through  appeal  to  equity, 
theoretically  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  in  behalf  of 
the  weak  and  helpless  but  in  fact  often  the  refuge  of  the  rich 
and  powerful.  Through  equity,  a  scheme  was  worked  out  for 
protecting  a  married  woman  who  came  into  the  matrimonial 
relationship  with  property  "settled  upon  her"  for  her  sepa- 
rate use  or  acquiring  such  goods  after  marriage  by  will  or 
deed.  In  the  same  way,  equity  maintained  the  ultimate  right 
of  the  state  to  discipline  fathers;  but,  in  general,  the  courts 
could  and  did  enforce  the  rights  of  fathers  rather  than 
their  duties. 

From  this  summary  it  is  perhaps  clear  that  the  statement 
of  the  law  of  status  created  by  marriage  requires  considerable 
elaboration  involving  as  it  does  reference  to  two  systems  of 
courts,  law  and  equity.  The  same  thing  was  true  with 
reference  to  the  termination  of  the  relationship.  While  the 
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law  of  marriage  was  all  too  simple,  perhaps,  since  doubts  were 
resolved  in  favor  of  legitimacy,  divorce  required  the  action 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and,  if  absolute,  of  Parliament 
itself.  Here  again  the  position  of  the  rich  was  far  more 
favorable  than  that  of  the  poor. 

In  the  United  States  it  was  impossible  that  a  legal  situation 
like  that  should  last ;  and  from  1847-48  on,  there  was  a  steady 
stream  of  legislation  in  the  various  states  giving  to  married 
women  their  so-called  " property  rights"  and  continuing  in 
them,  with  reference  to  that  property,  the  acting  capacity 
enjoyed  by  the  unmarried  woman,  the  feme  sole,  as  she  was 
known  at  law.  Along  with  these  acts  went  also  acts  giving 
to  mothers  some  rights  in  relation  to  their  children,  the 
so-called  "equal  guardianship"  laws,  though  in  relatively  few 
states  are  they  really  equal  in  terms  and  in  fewer  probably 
are  they  equal  in  the  interpretation  given  them  by  the  courts. 
These  acts  bestow  new  rights  on  the  wife  and  mother  and  to 
that  extent  limit  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  husband 
and  father.  They  do  not,  however,  in  themselves  lay  new 
affirmative  duties  on  him  toward  either  his  wife  or  child.  Nor 
do  the  married  women's  property  rights  laws  generally  lay 
duties  on  her  toward  her  husband  or  recognize  the  unity  of 
the  family  and  lay  on  the  wife  other  obligations  than  those 
related  to  her  new  rights.  The  direction  in  which  this  develop- 
ment occurred  is  undoubtedly  due  (a)  to  the  fact  that  the 
escape  from  the  restrictions  of  the  common  law  was  found 
by  the  way  of  ingenious  devices  of  the  lawyers  who  had  in 
mind  the  difficulties  of  the  well-to-do  and  (b)  to  the  fact  that, 
while  in  general  the  same  court  exercised  its  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  in  behalf  both  of  married  women  and  of  children, 
it  did  this  by  an  appeal  to  two  different  sources  of  authority, 
one  an  ancient  general  right  claimed  by  the  king  to  right  the 
wrong  of  certain  groups  who  had  elsewhere  no  remedy  and 
the  other  in  part  at  least  to  powers  exercised  over  land  and 
in  certain  specific  ways  generally  described  as  of  equitable 
character ;  so  that  the  interests  of  the  mother  and  of  the  child 
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were  never  consolidated,  as  it  were,  into  one  body  of  equitable 
family  law. 

And,  yet,  any  attempt  to  bring  to  all  children  the  benefits 
of  modern  social  organization,  to  secure  for  them  some  share 
in  the  surplus  resulting  from  the  reorganization  of  industry, 
to  get  them  into  school  or  bring  about  for  them  the  possibility 
of  decent  urban  life  could  only  reveal  both  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  the  impossibility  of 
securing  that  cooperation  from  all  parents  as  a  voluntary 
expression  of  parental  and  especially  paternal  responsibility. 
Hence,  legislation  enabling  interested  persons  with  the 
authority  of  the  public  agency  to  enforce  that  moral  parental 
responsibility,  which  the  commentators  treat  as  so  obvious 
and  so  universal,  is  embodied  in  the  acts  authorizing  the 
separation  from  their  families  of  neglected  and  vagrant 
children,  and  providing  for  the  establishment  or  recognition 
of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  allowing  the  court  to 
order  payments  by  the  father  for  the  support  of  his  child  even 
when  deprived  of  his  child's  companionship,  and  in  the 
so-called  "abandonment,  non-support,  and  contributing  to 
dependency  and  delinquency"  laws,  which  turn  failure  to 
maintain  a  home  at  a  level  making  for  independence  and  good 
conduct  into  an  offense  against  the  criminal  law. 

The  most  universal  and  conspicuous  attempt  at  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  home  these  modern  standards  of  family  relation- 
ship is  found,  of  course,  in  the  juvenile  court  legislation.  For 
laws  recognizing  the  principles  of  specialized  treatment  of 
certain  groups  of  children  have  been  enacted  in  every  state, 
and  courts  have  been  authorized  to  become,  through  their 
probation  staff,  public  assistant  parents,  as  it  were,  dealing 
with  delinquent  children  and  those  about  whose  lives  are  found 
factors  of  demoralization,  as  a  wise  parent  would  wish  to 
deal  and  as  a  competent  parent  would  be  able  to  deal. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  points  at  which  the  older  situation 
has  been  changed.  There  are  the  factory  acts  that,  from  the 
first,  placed  restrictions  on  the  rights  of  parents  to  utilize  the 
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labor  power  of  their  young  children;  and  the  compulsory 
attendance  laws  that  place  on  the  parents  positive  duties 
involving  a  considerable  expense  and  setting  for  many  fam- 
ilies a  new  standard  of  comfort  and  of  physical  and  mental 
well-being.  And  there  are  three  other  bodies  of  legislation  to 
which  attention  must  be  directed  briefly  before  the  tale 
is  ended. 

The  common  law  did  not  know  the  process  of  adoption,  but 
in  all  the  commonwealths  the  right  of  the  natural  parents  to 
surrender  and  the  right  of  foster  parents  to  acquire  by  appro- 
priate and  formal  action  the  rights  of  a  parent  in  a  young  child 
have  been  recognized  by  statute. 

So  far,  reference  has  been  made  only  to  family  groups 
already  established,  without  asking,  "When  is  a  family  a 
family  ? ' '  But  in  that  connection  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
law  with  reference  to  marriage  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which 
extensive  revision  has  been  found  necessary.  The  Commis- 
sioners on  Uniform  Laws  have  drafted  a  model  act,  and  secur- 
ing its  enactment  is  one  of  the  important  objects  of  the 
women's  clubs  and  other  social  and  civic  groups  which  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  increasing  lightness  with  which  the 
matrimonial  bonds  are  assumed  and  broken.  And  Lord 
Bryce  says  of  the  divorce  legislation  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  "the  largest,  strangest,  and  perhaps  the  saddest  body  of 
legislative  experiments  in  the  sphere  of  family  law  which  free 
self-governing  communities  have  ever  tried."  The  impor- 
tance of  the  laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce  has,  of 
course,  been  especially  called  to  the  attention  of  family  welfare 
workers  through  the  research  and  publications  of  Miss  Rich- 
mond and  Mr.  Hall,  and  their  appeal  for  recognition  of  the 
essential  brutality  of  the  law  now  operative  in  many  states 
is  fresh  in  the  consciousness  of  all  members  of  this  division. 

And  finally,  for  this  review,  reference  of  the  briefest  kind 
must  be  made  to  the  legislation  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  status  and  condition  of  the  child  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. Of  the  barbarity  of  the  old  law  and  of  the  difficulties 
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and  intricacies  of  the  undertaking  to  modify  and  amend  it, 
none  knows  better  than  do  the  members  of  the  Family  Welfare 
Division. 

Obviously  there  has  been  expended  an  enormous  volume 
of  energy  in  securing  the  enactment  of  these  laws  which  must 
be  obtained  in  each  commonwealth  and  by  Congress  for  terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  interest 
has  been  stimulated  from  various  sources,  e.g.,  the  feminists, 
the  legal  reformers,  social  workers,  etc.,  and  the  effort  there- 
fore has  been  characterized  sometimes  by  an  accidental  and 
haphazard  aspect.  Often  laws  have  not  been  fitted  into  each 
other  and  this,  together  with  the  differences  that  have  charac- 
terized the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  original  law  and 
its  varied  amendments,  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  many 
states  of  Children's  Code  Commissions,  looking  to  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  law  so  that  at  least  that  portion  affecting  child 
care  might  take  on  unity,  sequence,  and  comprehensiveness. 

From  this  cursory  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  a  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  task  is  in  process  of  being  worked  out; 
namely,  that  of  revolutionizing  the  legal  character  of  an 
institution  peculiarly  delicate  and  difficult  to  alter,  offering 
the  resistance  of  conservatism  and  subject  to  the  inhibitions 
generally  characterizing  those  in  possession  of  power  and 
authority  which  others  are  seeking  to  limit  or  abolish. 

Probably  it  is  obvious  also  that  the  changes  desired  involve 
not  only  statutory  enactment  altering  rights  and  duties,  but 
the  development  of  fine  social  and  administrative  devices  to 
supplement  parental  effort  or  replace  deficient  parental  care. 
In  the  great  Wellesley  case  to  which  the  student  turns,  the 
court  pointed  out  that,  although  there  might  be  in  the  court 
the  authority  to  interfere  between  parent  and  child,  the  judge 
lacked  agencies  through  which  he  could  learn  what  was  the 
right  course  to  pursue  (provision  for  what  we  should  call  the 
initial  or  antecedent  investigation),  and  there  were  no  such 
resources  for  treatment  as,  for  example,  the  supervising  pro- 
bation service  or  provision  for  placing  in  foster  homes  or  in 
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appropriate  institutions  the  children  of  neglecting  parents. 
The  development  of  those  agencies,  then,  is  a  task  essential 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  legal  purpose.  What  is  involved 
in  bringing  this  about  can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  have 
attempted  to  obtain  first  the  private  and  then  the  public  sup- 
port for  an  adequate  probation  service.  And  yet  neither  the 
juvenile  nor  the  domestic  relations  court  can  fully  accomplish 
its  work  without  such  an  agency  to  assist  in  the  two  ways  indi- 
cated by  the  court  in  the  Wellesley  case  referred  to.  The 
probation  service,  too,  is  probably  more  fully  developed  than 
the  agencies  for  psychiatric  diagnosis  and  treatment,  grad- 
ually becoming  recognized  as  equally  important ;  and  suitable 
institutional  provision  lags  behind  both. 

And  so  far  as  these  agencies  have  been  set  up,  they  are 
available  usually  only  in  restricted  areas,  the  large  cities,  and 
only  in  the  cases  of  the  poor.  For  in  a  way  the  situation  has 
been  reversed;  and,  whereas  equity  in  the  older  days  dealt 
only  with  the  children  who  had  special  forms  of  property, 
to-day  the  most  important  modification  and  extension  of 
equity — the  juvenile  court — is  substantially  available  only  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  is  due,  however,  to 
the  limitations  not  of  the  jurisdiction  but  of  the  personality 
and  courage  and  often  of  time  and  energy  of  the  court's 
agents.  There  is  no  inherent  difficulty  preventing  the  juvenile 
court  through  its  probation  officers  from  offering  care  and 
supervision  to  the  child  from  the  home  rich  in  material  goods 
but  poor  in  the  essential  factors  of  sound  child  care. 

But  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  support  and  provision  for 
such  agencies  are  not  the  only  difficulties.  There  is  the  fact 
that  the  personnel  is  not  yet  available.  If  one  asks  how  far 
are  the  probation  officers  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  super- 
vision of  the  husbands  on  whom  the  hand  of  the  law  has 
fallen  (husbands  and  fathers  sometimes  characterized  as 
felons  for  doing  things  or  leaving  undone  things  that  would 
have  brought  no  obloquy  on  their  fathers  or  grandfathers) 
adequate  for  these  tasks,  one  would  have  to  admit  the  frequent 
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inadequacy  of  the  group  to  interpret  to  the  family  the  new 
obligations  or  to  interpret  to  the  community  the  results  of  the 
new  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  the  juvenile  court,  it  is  certainly  true  in  many 
instances  that  the  officer  who  is  representative  of  the  court  in 
the  readjustment  of  family  life  is  far  from  capable  of  that 
delicate  dealing  with  domestic  relationships  and  family  situa- 
tions that  would  alone  justify  the  implications  of  compulsory 
interference. 

This  paper  would  not  be  in  any  wise  complete  without 
reference  to  some  of  the  strange  alignments  against  the  better- 
ment efforts.  The  old  struggle  between  Church  and  State 
seems  renewed  in  some  of  the  sectarian  resistance  offered  to 
this  child-welfare  legislation.  With  the  enmity  to  this  devel- 
opment shown  by  all  the  agencies  organized  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  youth  and  recreation,  the  family  welfare  worker  is 
familiar. 

As  yet  slight  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  the  courts 
before  which  divorce  actions  come  and  those  who  make  the 
decisions  in  adoption  cases  with  even  such  resources  as  the 
juvenile  courts  and  courts  of  domestic  relations  enjoy.  In 
fact,  in  several  states  adoption  can  still  be  accomplished  by 
deed,  and  the  rights  in  a  child  transferred  and  accepted  exactly 
as  interests  in  land  are  dealt  with.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  is  an  essentially  difficult  and  challenging  one.  And 
when  we  recall  the  necessity  of  working  it  out  with  forty-eight 
legislatures  in  relation  to  forty-eight  judicial  systems  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  truly  national  minimum  seems  very  remote. 

It  is  true  that  a  committee  of  judges  has  been  formed  by  the 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
National  Probation  Association  and  has  recommended  certain 
procedures  to  be  adopted  everywhere.  For  example,  it 
recommends  the  creation  of  a  court  with  very  wide  powers  in 
dealing  with  questions  of  family  breakdown.  To  many  this 
proposal  seems  to  risk  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  that 
it  seems  to  some  as  yet  too  hazardous.  Synthesis,  it  seems 
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to  some,  should  come  only  after  more  complete  analysis,  and 
combination  again  only  after  more  perfect  specialization  has 
been  obtained.  And  when  reference  is  made  to  the  court,  it 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  it  is  an  institution  that  for  a  number 
of  years  has  been  the  subject  of  uninterrupted  and  widespread 
criticism.  These  attacks  on  the  courts  and  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  have  not  come  only  from  radicals  and  class- 
conscious  groups. 

That  justice  has  to  a  great  extent  been  "put  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor"  is  deplored  in  the  introduction  of  the  Hon. 
Elihu  Root  to  Mr.  Reginald  Heber  Smith's  Justice  and  the 
Poor  (p.  10).  As  early  as  1906  Professor  Pound,  now  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  called  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  (29,  Part  I,  395)  to  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  the  administration  of  justice.  In  1912  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  in  1924  Mr.  La  Follette  were  attacking  the 
exercise  by  the  court  of  the  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitu- 
tional on  the  ground  that  they  protected  the  special  and  selfish 
interests  in  the  community,  and  were  demanding  that  these 
powers  of  the  court  be  limited ;  while  from  the  year  1891  the 
inadequacy  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  juvenile  offenders  and 
the  gross  miscarriage  of  justice  throughout  the  entire  admin- 
istration of  criminal  law  have  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
concerned  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  and  above 
all  of  youthful  morals. 

As  the  result  of  this  multiplicity  and  unanimity  of  com- 
plaint, many  changes  in  the  system  as  well  as  in  the  law  are 
in  process  of  introduction.  Some  of  these  contemplate  a 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  courts ;  some,  the  development 
of  new  devices.  In  the  field  of  industrial  accident  and  indus- 
trial disease,  there  has  taken  place  an  almost  revolutionary 
change  in  the  substitution  of  the  administrative  for  the 
judicial  tribunal. 

Thus  a  stream  of  criticism  of  the  courts  is  constantly 
gathering  force,  and  the  current  of  scepticism  of  the  law  as 
administered  by  them  increases  in  volume  at  the  very  time 
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when  there  is  likewise  an  increasing  consciousness  that 
through  the  law  alone  can  come  protection  from  extreme  cases 
of  departure  from  the  general  code  of  practice  and  from  the 
common  modes  of  thought. 

These  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  very  difficult  undertakings 
to  carry  on  at  once.  If  the  progress  seems  often  incredibly, 
unendurably  slow,  the  social  worker  must  pray  the  prayer 
of  the  poet  to  be  filled  with  a  "passion  of  patience,"  and 
again  recall  the  words  of  the  prophet  that  "he  that  believeth 
will  not  make  haste."  What  the  social  worker  is  attempting 
to  do  through  the  new  formulation  of  the  law  is  what  the 
Master  did  when  "he  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  them";  and 
if  the  father  asks  as  in  Galsworthy's  tale,  paraphrasing  the 
words  of  the  parable,  "can  a  man  not  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own?"  to  point  out  through  the  new  devices  that  he  was 
never  more  than  trustee  holding  title  for  the  equitable  owner, 
the  true  beneficiary — the  community,  which  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  an  accounting. 

But  while  these  public  agencies  are  being  developed  and 
new  compulsions  are  formulated,  the  social  worker  will  recall 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  "The  law  was  our  school  master  to 
bring  us  to  Christ."  He  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
processes  of  compulsion  are  abhorrent  to  him.  The  procedure 
he  desires  to  follow  is  that  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
grounded  in  the  intelligence  of  the  worker  and  in  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  client.  To  the  extent  to  which  an  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  rule  of  law  embodying  as  it  does  the  idea  of  force, 
to  that  extent  is  often  revealed,  as  has  been  shown,  a  break  in 
the  organization  of  community  resources.  But  sometimes 
there  is  also  a  failure  in  our  case  work.  That  the  latter  should 
never  be  condoned  or  overlooked  because  of  the  former  is  a 
high  obligation  resting  peculiarly  on  the  Family  Division  of 
the  Conference. 
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In  dealing  with  the  familial  and,  therefore,  the  social  aspects 
of  venereal  disease,  we  are  not  intimately  concerned  with  the 
medical  or  pathological  aspects.  However,  the  social  worker 
should  be  well  informed  of  the  general  nature  of  venereal  dis- 
eases and  of  their  major  characteristics.  He  can  then  appre- 
ciate their  tremendous  social  importance  and  above  all  he 
must  appreciate  the  necessity  of  regarding  these  diseases  and 
their  victims  in  a  sane  and  common-sense  manner,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  he  must  cultivate  the  scientific 
viewpoint. 

To  successfully  cope  with  social  problems,  to  initiate  or  set 
in  motion  benign  forces  which  tend  to  improve  our  well-being 
and  advance  our  civilization,  a  correct  mental  attitude  is  neces- 
sary— an  informed,  and  therefore  an  intelligent,  viewpoint 
rather  than  a  sentimental  one.  Not  that  we  would  banish 
sentiment  if  we  could,  but  sentiment  without  knowledge  is  a 
risky  and  at  times  a  most  treacherous  guide,  particularly 
when  we  are  dealing  with  problems  in  which  moral  values  are 
entangled. 

If  we  are  to  add  to  the  great  reforms  of  modern  times,  as 
evidenced  for  instance  by  reforms  in  the  penal  system,  the 
industrial  system,  and  the  public  health — if  we  are  to  add  to 
their  number  the  control  and  ultimate  abolition  of  venereal 
disease,  we  must  acquire  a  sane  and  well  informed  mental 
attitude.  We  must  realize  that  we  are  dealing  not  merely 
with  prostitution,  nor  with  transgressors  of  the  moral  lawr 
nor  with  a  submerged  and  inferior  portion  of  the  community 
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who  can  safely  be  ignored;  we  are  dealing  primarily  with 
those  who  are  sick,  just  as  are  the  sufferers  from  any  other 
illness,  and  their  sickness  may  be  physical  or  mental  or  both. 
We  must  remember,  also,  that  venereal  disease  is  limited  to 
no  one  class  of  society  and  that,  concerning  it,  we  find  the  same 
type  of  ignorance  among  the  well-to-do  as  among  the  poor. 
We  must  realize  further  that  the  whole  venereal  disease  ques- 
tion is  an  evidence  of  social  disorder,  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
still  unable  to  completely  adjust  ourselves  to  the  complicated 
and  unnatural  demands  that  the  social  order  makes  upon  us — 
unnatural  from  the  biological  standpoint.  The  average  young 
man  and  young  woman  are  unable  (for  economic  and  other 
reasons)  to  marry  and  assume  family  responsibilities  at  the 
time  nature  intended  them  to.  The  treatment,  as  well  as  pre- 
vention, of  venereal  disease  has  been  hampered  by  generations 
of  prejudice  and  ignorance  and  by  a  distorted  conception  of 
these  diseases  due  to  the  fact  that  their  moral  aspect  has  over- 
shadowed all  other  considerations.  They  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  enclosed  by  a  taboo  which  has  prevented  them 
from  being  dealt  with  vigorously  and  scientifically,  as  have 
the  other  scourges  of  mankind. 

The  social  worker  who  is  correctly  informed  knows  first  of 
all  that  there  are  two  venereal  diseases  with  which  he  need  be 
concerned — syphilis  and  gonorrhea ;  that  these  are  infectious 
diseases  just  as  are  typhoid  fever,  mumps,  or  chickenpox,  and 
quite  as  distinct  from  each  other ;  and  that  they  are  communi- 
cated mostly  by  sexual  contact.  Gonorrhea  is  a  local  disease 
and  rarely  becomes  general.  Syphilis  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease from  its  very  inception  and  it  attacks  every  tissue  and 
organ  in  the  body. 

We  have  learned  in  recent  years  the  danger  of  the  *  *  carrier ' ' 
in  spreading  disease — the  food  handler  who  harbors  germs  of 
typhoid  fever  while  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  free 
from  symptoms,  and  the  diphtheria  carrier  who,  while  exhibit- 
ing no  untoward  effects  himself,  harbors  diphtheria  bacilli 
and  disseminates  them  in  the  school  or  camp.  In  this 
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same  situation  lies  the  tragedy  of  venereal  disease  and  its 
preeminent  importance  as  a  social  problem. 

Gonorrhea,  having  run  its  acute  course  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  infection  subsides,  a  cure  is  often  apparent, 
and  then  months  later  it  springs  to  life  again  to  threaten  the 
patient,  the  marital  partner,  and  their  children.  Syphilis, 
after  the  primary  invasion,  may  attract  little  or  no  attention 
from  the  patient  until  severer  manifestations  make  it  evident 
that  the  disease  has  taken  a  firm  hold.  Even  then  its  presence 
may  not  be  suspected  until  the  marital  partner  is  an  innocent 
victim.  We  have  here  the  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  and 
cruelty  of  viewing  venereal  disease  as  the  fitting  concomitant 
of  infringement  of  the  moral  laws. 

The  sufferer  from  venereal  disease  becomes  a  social  liability 
from  the  moment  of  infection.  If  his  disease  is  syphilis,  there 
is  first  of  all  the  chance  that  in  later  life  he  himself  may 
become  disabled  and  thus  contribute  to  the  dependency  of  him- 
self and  family.  The  fact  that,  after  the  acute  period,  symp- 
toms subside  with  no  outward  sign  of  inward  activity  lulls 
the  victim  to  a  sense  of  false  security  and  makes  it  most  diffi- 
cult, even  in  dealing  with  an  intelligent  person,  to  make  him 
persevere  in  treatment.  Years  later,  he  may  find  himself  in 
the  grip  of  any  one  of  a  number  of  disabling  diseases,  some  of 
them  incurable,  whose  relationship  to  the  original  cause  he 
may  not  in  the  least  suspect.  The  syphilitic  then  is  liable 
to  chronic  disabling  disease  which  may  make  him  and  his 
family  dependent  on  the  community. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  he  will  infect  his  wife  and 
render  her  liable  to  invalidism  with  all  that  this  implies  in  the 
way  of  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  family.  A  characteristic 
symptom  of  syphilis  in  the  female  is  the  inability  to  carry 
child  bearing  to  a  successful  issue.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  between  one-quarter  and  one-third  of  syphilitic  parents 
have  no  children,  and  that  they  evidenced  twice  the  normal 
rate  of  abortions,  miscarriages,  and  stillbirths. 
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There  is  the  danger  that  the  syphilitic  parent  may  transmit 
his  disease  to  the  children.  Such  congenital  infection  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  mental  or  physical  subnormality.  In  con- 
genital syphilis,  as  with  the  acquired  type,  every  form  of 
clinical  picture  may  be  met  with,  and  while  early  treatment  is 
of  great  value,  such  children  have  always  a  doubtful  future, 
as  they  are  ready  victims  to  intercurrent  maladies  and  natu- 
rally their  chief  danger  is  that  the  nature  of  their  disease  is 
not  realized  soon  enough.  It  has  been  estimated  that  50  per 
cent  of  syphilitic  children  die  in  their  first  year,  25  per  cent  in 
the  second  year,  leaving  25  per  cent  to  reach  maturity.  If  a 
married  man  harbors  a  gonococcus  infection,  his  wife  is  in 
imminent  peril  of  invalidism  and  severe  surgical  mutilation, 
and  his  children  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  become 
infected  at  birth  and  to  lose  their  sight. 

What  a  panorama  of  sickness,  destitution,  subnormality, 
and  dependency  do  these  facts  reveal.  This  picture  of  the 
familial  aspect  of  venereal  disease  is  not  overdrawn.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  male  victims  contract  their  dis- 
ease in  youth  and  before  marriage,  the  tendency  of  venereal 
disease  to  lie  dormant  but  still  be  contagious  is  its  most  harm- 
ful characteristic.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  authoritative 
writers,  men  mostly  contract  venereal  disease  before  mar- 
riage, women  after  marriage.  And  not  unusually,  the  husband 
as  well  as  the  wife  is  unaware  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
domestic  tragedy  that  so  often  results  as  a  sequel  to  an  infec- 
tion long  since  forgotten  or  disregarded.  With  this  in  mind, 
and  considering,  also,  that  syphilis  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
offspring,  we  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  victims  do  not  contract  their  infection  through 
illicit  sex  relations.  So-called  innocent  infections  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  venereal  diseases  are  among  our  chief  contributors  to 
the  hospital  and  the  dispensary,  to  institutions  for  mentally 
diseased,  to  the  orphan  asylum,  the  poorhouse,  the  home  for 
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defective  children,  and  to  other  institutions,  and  are  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  sterile  marriages.  Syphilis  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  death. 

Here  is  an  antagonist  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  moralistic  or 
rather  a  pietistic  attitude,  nor  by  ignorance,  silence,  and  con- 
cealment, but  by  active  attack,  in  which  sympathy  and  under- 
standing are  necessary  weapons,  on  every  battlefront  that  the 
social  hygiene  campaign  has  developed. 

The  abatement  of  prostitution,  the  spread  of  information  to 
the  public,  the  provision  of  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, careful  examination  of  subnormal  children,  routine  and 
thorough  examination  of  every  prospective  mother,  follow-up 
on  members  of  the  families  of  venereal  disease  patients  are  all 
types  of  activity  against  venereal  disease.  Most  important  of 
all  are  the  instillation  of  high  ideals  in  childhood  and  educa- 
tion through  carefully  prepared  and  selected  material.  Routine 
examination  of  prospective  mothers  offers  the  opportunity  of 
stamping  out  congenital  infection.  A  series  of  cases  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  demonstrated  that  if  infected  mothers  were 
treated  before  the  sixth  month,  a  normal  child  was  practically 
always  assured.  If  treatment  was  instituted  at  a  later  date 
favorable  results  were  not  so  certain. 

The  social  worker  has  as  important  a  part  to  play  in 
venereal  disease  control  as  has  any  other  agent.  Scientific 
research,  clinical  facilities,  the  elaboration  of  therapeutic 
remedies,  the  standardization  of  treatment  are  of  little  avail 
if  we  cannot  reach  the  persons  affected.  Most  victims  will 
apply  for  treatment  when  the  acute  stage  is  giving  them  actual 
discomfort.  But  treatment  is  long,  tedious,  and  calls  for  self- 
control  and  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  physician, 
the  patient,  and  the  social  worker.  Translated  in  working 
terms,  this  means  that,  besides  facilities  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  there  must  be  machinery  to  follow  up  the  patient 
and  induce  him  to  keep  coming  for  treatment  and  perhaps  put 
pressure  on  him  if  he  is  unwilling.  Constant  stimulation, 
supervision,  and  encouragement  are  needed.  This  demands 
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a  high  degree  of  organization,  with  public  health  nurses  and 
hospital  social  service  workers  working  in  harmony  with  the 
clinics  and  the  public  health  authorities.  Even  then  we  have 
only  just  begun.  The  families  of  patients  must  be  reached, 
the  wife  and  children  protected  and  examined  as  to  their  pos- 
sible infection.  Those  infected  must  also  be  directed  to  the 
clinics  or  private  physician  for  treatment,  and  in  all  this  the 
patient  and  his  interests  must  be  safeguarded.  More  than 
organization  is  needed  here ;  experience,  tact,  and  sympathetic 
approach  are  indispensable. 

The  family  case  worker,  the  social  worker  in  the  juvenile 

court,  and  those  who  deal  with  the  various  phases  of  delin- 

'quency  and  of  subnormality  among  children  should  ever  be 

mindful  of  the  role  of  venereal  disease  in  contributing  to  their 

problems. 

To  sum  up,  we  might  say  that  social  work  in  the  venereal 
disease  field  calls  for  sanity  and  common  sense — the  avoidance 
of  the  spectacular  and  the  bizarre.  In  many  respects  the 
social  hygiene  campaign  stands  where  the  tuberculosis  cam- 
paign did  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  tuberculosis  work 
we  now  accept  as  routine  procedures  which  were  looked  upon 
as  doubtful  or  dangerous  when  they  were  first  proposed.  So 
it  is  with  our  efforts  to  bring  venereal  disease  out  into  the 
open  and  rob  it  of  the  terrors  that  go  with  secrecy  and  igno- 
rance. The  reporting  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  to  the 
health  authorities  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  that  con- 
stantly faces  us.  But  it  is  gradually  yielding  to  intelligent 
pressure  and  to  educational  methods. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  has  just 
published  a  pamphlet  on  The  Social  Worker's  Approach  to  the 
Problem  of  Venereal  Disease  that  I  commend  to  you  whole- 
heartedly. It  contains  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Stokes,  which 
expresses  a  fact  that  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated : 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  always  worth  while  to  emphasize  the 
function  of  the  social  worker  in  connection  with  venereal  disease, 
which  is  not  often  thought  of.  The  social  worker  and  the  follow-up 
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system  in  dealing  with  venereal  disease  are  part  of  medical  research ; 
in  fact,  the  importance  of  observation  and  of  the  ability  to  follow 
the  patient  over  a  period  of  years  is  more  vital  in  the  problem  of 
syphilis  than  in  any  other  aspect  of  medicine.  To  the  extent  that  the 
case  worker  and  the  social  service  assistant  make  this  possible  for 
the  medical  man,  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  of  clinical 
research.  While  the  humanistic  and  spiritually  constructive  aspects 
of  their  work  are  of  extreme  importance,  they  should  not  exclude 
from  consideration  the  very  great  contribution  which  the  social 
worker  can  and  does  make  to  scientific  medicine. 

Above  all,  the  social  worker  has  the  opportunity — the 
responsibility — of  spreading  the  gospel  of  truth,  of  sane 
thinking,  and  of  sympathetic  treatment. 


THE  HOLE  OF  THE  NURSE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

MOVEMENT 

CLAEIBEL  A.  WHEELEE 
Director,  School  of  Nursing,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

One  hears  very  little  of  the  nurse  as  a  factor  in  the  great 
forward  movement  of  social  hygiene.  Yet,  when  one  stops  to 
consider  the  matter,  it  readily  will  be  seen  that  she  could 
become  one  of  the  most  influential  agents  in  this  important 
work.  Social  hygiene  is  one  of  the  most  vital  problems  with 
which  civilization  is  confronted;  in  fact,  it  is  so  extensive  in 
its  scope  as  to  touch  either  directly  or  indirectly  every  phase 
of  the  social  structure.  The  best  trained  nurses  to-day  are  as 
closely  concerned  with  the  social  aspect  of  their  work  as  with 
the  curative  and  preventive  aspects. 

A  true  nurse  is  a  health  teacher,  and  sex  education  is  dis- 
tinctly a  health  problem.  Questions  of  sex  are  intricately 
interwoven  with  many  forms  of  physical  and  mental  ailments 
with  which  the  nurse  is  familiar  and  with  which  she  must 
concern  herself  in  the  conduct  of  her  profession.  Her  oppor- 
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tunities  for  teaching  are  very  great,  because  of  the  close  con- 
tacts she  makes.  There  is  no  other  person,  not  even  the 
doctor,  who  touches  more  intimately  the  lives  of  human 
beings — who  wins  confidence  more  easily — than  the  nurse. 
This  gives  her  an  ideal  approach  and  opens  up  opportunities 
for  health  education  not  only  in  private  duty  with  individuals, 
but  in  public  health  nursing,  with  groups  such  as  school 
children,  factory  workers,  parent-teacher  associations,  etc. 

The  nurse  by  value  of  her  training  possesses,  or  should 
possess,  a  knowledge  of  biology  and  psychology.  She  should 
not  only  be  familiar  with  the  biology  of  sex,  normal  instincts 
and  tendencies,  but  she  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
psychoneurotic  manifestations  resulting  from  ignorance  and 
maladjustment  as  well  as  with  the  diseases  which  result  from 
improper  sexual  relationships.  With  this  necessary  technical 
information,  she  can  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  possibilities  for  service  in  the  field  of  social  hygiene 
are  like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  when  the  knowledge  of  sex 
shall  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ennobling  factors  in  life 
and  character  development.  Certainly,  well  trained  nurses 
endowed  with  the  vision  of  all  that  needs  to  be  accomplished  in 
this  field  should  be  utilized  wherever  possible  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause.  With  all  the  prerequisites  mentioned 
above,  there  would  seem  no  better  agent  for  the  promotion  of 
sex  education  than  the  nurse.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Galloway  feels 
that  the  nurse  should  be  able  to  recognize  ' '  cases  of  communi- 
cable diseases  that  are  a  menace  to  public  health.  If  she  has 
this  necessary  and  special  training  and  information  regarding 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  she  will  be  able  to  utilize  her  tech- 
nique and  training  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  community 
through  the  health  department,  dispensary,  and  patient. ' '  A 
nurse  who  has  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and,  above  all, 
sympathetic  love  for  humanity  can  do  much  more  than  this 
by  rendering  a  service  that  few  others  can  equal. 

Is  the  nurse  fulfilling  her  true  function  in  the  sex  education 
program?  If  not,  what  is  the  reason?  Without  doubt,  some 
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nurses  are  doing  so.  There  are  schools  of  nursing  where  the 
subject  of  social  hygiene  is  given  adequate  attention.  Indi- 
vidual nurses  have  felt  the  need  of  knowledge  of  this  subject 
and  have  prepared  themselves  by  reading  and  study.  Many 
nurses  have  rendered  a  distinct  service  in  this  field.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  nurses  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  where  they  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  field  of  prevention.  The  majority  of  professional  nurses, 
as  well  as  medical  students,  however,  have  not  been  trained 
in  the  fundamentals  of  sex  education,  and  it  is  my  personal 
belief  that  more  stress  should  be  laid  upoji  the  training  given 
to  these  two  groups.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  schools  of  nursing  in  the  country  are  giving  the  subject 
serious  consideration  to  the  extent  that  every  phase  is  intro- 
duced into  the  curriculum  and  that  high  ideals  of  sex  are  being 
inculcated.  If  physicians  and  nurses  cannot  be  educated  and 
vitalized  with  the  possibility  of  service  in  this  direction, 
then  the  whole  progress  of  the  movement  will  be  seriously 
hampered. 

What  should  constitute  a  program  of  sex  education  in 
schools  of  nursing?  The  aim  should  be  twofold:  the  educa- 
tion of  the  student  to  fit  her  to  meet  the  problems  in  her  own 
life,  and  to  prepare  her  to  be  able  to  instruct  others.  The 
content  of  the  course  must  include  every  phase  of  the  subject 
from  the  purely  informational  to  the  social,  ethical,  and  com- 
munity problems.  There  should  be  no  undue  emphasis  on 
the  subject,  but  it  should  be  made  incidental  by  utilizing  the 
courses  which  are  already  being  taught. 

The  writer  has  made  an  attempt  in  the  school  with  which 
she  is  connected  to  cover  the  subject  in  the  following  way :  In 
the  first  semester  of  the  student's  course,  the  biology  of  sex 
and  sex  instincts  in  life  are  discussed  in  the  courses  in  anatomy 
and  physiology  and  in  personal  hygiene.  The  picture,  The 
Gift  of  Life,  is  shown  to  the  students  at  this  time.  The 
hygiene  of  the  sex  organs  is  also  considered  in  the  course  in 
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personal  hygiene.  In  the  course  in  ethics,  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  normal  life  such  as  the  social  significance  of  sex  and 
reproduction  as  seen  in  courtship,  love,  and  marriage,  the 
responsibility  of  parenthood  and  the  obligation  to  the  future 
race  are  discussed.  In  the  second  year,  the  student  has  a 
course  in  psychology  in  which  the  normal  sex  impulses  are 
considered  in  connection  with  psychical  qualities,  also  some- 
thing of  heredity  and  eugenics.  During  this  same  year,  the 
student  is  taking  a  course  in  communicable  diseases  in  which 
the  venereal  diseases  are  included.  At  this  time  lectures  are 
also  being  given  in  the  social  aspects  of  disease  in  which  are 
discussed  the  questions  of  sex  delinquencies,  prostitution,  and 
other  social  problems.  In  the  third  year  in  the  course  in 
psychiatric  nursing,  the  student  learns  something  of  the 
psychopathology  as  related  to  sex.  Community  problems  and 
the  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  social  hygiene  movement  are  taken 
up  in  another  course  called  the  survey  of  the  nursing  field, 
where  all  sorts  of  public  health  and  community  problems  are 
presented  by  individuals  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  field 
of  work  being  discussed. 

A  graduate  nurse  who  has  had  a  sound  background  in  her 
training  should  be  able  to  give  intelligent  advice  in  sex  matters 
when  the  need  arises.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  shall  be 
qualified  for  a  leader  in  social  hygiene  work  as  special  prepa- 
ration for  leadership  is  needed;  however,  the  nurse  who  is 
especially  interested  in  this  field  can  easily  qualify  by  special 
reading  and  study.  An  interest  in  and  a  desire  to  do  this 
work  are  not  the  only  prerequisites  for  leadership.  Professor 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow  makes  this  point  very  plain  in  his  text- 
book on  Sex  Education.  He  specifies  five  types  of  people  who 
should  never  teach  sex  hygiene:  embarrassed  or  abnormal 
persons,  those  who  emphasize  sexual  abnormality,  pessimistic 
persons,  and  those  who  are  not  respected  by  students.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  most  essential  that  only  the  right  type  of  person 
should  be  selected  to  assist  in  the  social  hygiene  campaign, 
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persons  who  surround  themselves  Avith  the  right  atmosphere, 
those  who  are  convincing  and  forceful  and  who,  above  all,  are 
instilled  with  the  highest  ideals  of  service. 

Unless  the  whole  subject  of  social  hygiene  can  be  approached 
from  the  viewpoint  of  ethics,  esthetics,  and  morals,  sex  educa- 
tion will  not  accomplish  what  the  leaders  now  desire  for  it. 
A  purely  informational,  educational  program  will  do  little 
good  if  not  positive  harm.  Dr.  Galloway  stresses  this  point 
in  his  book  on  Sex  and  Social  Health: 

It  is  not  easy  to  classify  or  name  the  field  which  deals  with  what  we 
usually  name  the  beautiful,  the  true,  the  good  and  the  right.  That 
many  of  the  finest  conclusions  of  the  human  mind  lie  in  this  field 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Some  would  say  that  all  these  ideas  are 
included  in  psychology,  in  sociology  or  even  in  biology.  The  name 
makes  no  great  difference.  The  ideas  are  closely  connected,  and  are 
tremendously  important  in  relation  to  sex,  both  in  its  personal  and 
its  social  bearings.  It  is  in  this  field  that  our  sense  of  beauty  and 
appropriateness,  our  sense  of  duty  and  obligation,  our  conscience, 
our  philosophy  of  life  operate.  Summing  all  of  these  into  one  idea 
pretty  nearly  makes  what  we  call  religion.  No  one  concerned  with 
sex-character  education  can  afford  to  ignore  these  distinctive  and 
splendidly  educative  human  elements  however  he  may  name  them. 

The  whole  object  of  the  sex  education  movement  should  not 
be  to  get  a  certain  number  of  facts,  but  to  develop  character 
by  the  best  possible  use  of  these  facts. 

The  time  has  come  when  medical  and  nursing  education 
must  give  more  adequate  attention  to  the  whole  great  question 
of  social  hygiene;  when  schools  of  medicine  and  schools  of 
nursing  shall  see  to  it  that  their  students  are  not  only 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  social  hygiene  but  that  they  are 
instilled  with  high  ideals  of  sex  so  that  their  own  lives  are  an 
example,  and  their  advice  shall  lead  others  to  a  higher  plane 
of  living. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  ANTI-PROSTITUTIONAL 
WORK  IN  THE  CZECHOSLOVAK  REPUBLIC 

MAEIE  ZAHCH&OVA-NEMCOVA 

President,  Czechoslovak  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

When  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  accepted  the  Austrian 
laws,  with  them  it  accepted  also  the  system  of  regulation  of 
prostitution.  The  law  of  1852,  then  that  of  1885,  and  the 
Hungarian  law  of  1908  punish  severely  procuration  and 
prostitution,  but  only  when  the  way  in  which  either  of  these 
is  conducted  is  contrary  to  the  police  orders.  Procuration 
was  punished,  but  the  owners  of  disorderly  houses  were 
granted  licenses  for  their  "business,"  and  girls  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  could  carry  on  prostitution  in  a  businesslike  way, 
under  official  protection. 

The  Middle  Ages  marked  the  prostitute  by  a  branded  sign 
on  her  forehead;  the  modern  state  gave  her  an  identification 
card,  a  sign  of  her  dishonor,  lost  freedom,  and  ruined  life. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  a  prostitute  to  return  to  an 
honest  life.  She  could  never  receive  a  certificate  of  good 
conduct. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  is  13  millions  of  people. 
When  we  figure  that  half  of  this  number  are  women,  it  would 
appear  that  out  of  each  10,000  of  total  population,  or  out 
of  each  5200  women,  only  one  woman  was  a  prostitute. 
These  figures  do  not  look  so  bad,  but  they  do  not  show  the 
real  situation,  as  they  include  only  those  prostitutes  who 
up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  law  were  under  police  supervi- 
sion. Much  more  dangerous  than  the  regulated  prostitution 
is  the  secret  sort,  which  meets  in  the  open  night  halls,  bars, 
wineshops,  and  cabarets.  The  number  of  secret  prostitutes 
has  increased  constantly  since  the  Revolution;  they  fill  the 
hotels  not  only  of  the  large  cities,  but  of  the  smaller  towns 
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and  health  resorts  as  well,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  state 
their  number.  The  police  of  Prague  arrest  yearly,  on  the 
average,  from  three  to  fonr  thousand  women  on  charge  of 
immorality.  When  we  consider  that  this  is  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  secret  prostitution  in  Prague,  we  come  to  the 
amazing  number  of  ten  to  twelve  thousand  secret  prostitutes 
in  Prague  alone.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  among  these  ten 
thousands  are  working  women,  girls,  and  mothers  of  families 
who  are  making  their  living  in  this  way,  and  one  feels  despair 
at  seeing  even  children  of  school  age,  who  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  their  young  lives  are  being  thrown  on  a  road  from 
which  there  is  no  return  and  which  will  be  fateful  not  only  to 
them  but  to  their  children  and  their  children's  children,  and 
will  result  in  the  degeneration  of  the  future  race.  There  are 
many  cases  where  the  Police  Department  or  some  private 
institution  is  taking  care  of  children  of  thirteen,  twelve,  ten, 
and  even  nine  years  of  age  suffering  with  the  venereal  dis- 
eases as  a  result  of  prostitution.  To  fight  this  evil  is  very 
difficult,  and  the  campaign  against  it  must  be  conducted  not 
only  with  all  might,  but  systematically,  so  as  to  reach  the 
very  root  of  prostitution  and  remove  the  causes  which  enable 
it  to  exist.  These  are  very  deep,  and  the  results  are  so 
serious  that  they  threaten  the  moral,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  our  state. 

In  order  to  show  which  kind  of  environment  produces  pros- 
titution in  our  country,  I  shall  quote  a  few  facts  from  a  report 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Zachrana  (Refuge) 
by  Dr.  Springlova,  assistant  at  the  psychiatric  clinic  of  Pro- 
fessor Haveroch  and  physician  at  the  observation  station  for 
morally  defective  girls.  Out  of  the  28  girls,  ages  from  twelve 
to  thirty-one  years,  15  are  affected  with  venereal  disease. 
Eleven  were  servant  girls,  6  lived  with  parents,  4  were  ap- 
prentices, 2  were  sales  girls,  2  were  dressmakers,  and  3  were 
school  girls.  Sixteen  of  them  came  from  the  country,  12r 
from  the  large  cities.  The  parents  of  these  girls  belong  to  the 
following  classes  of  people :  14  to  the  industrial,  3  to  office 
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employees,  3  to  the  working  class ;  one  is  the  daughter  of  an 
artist.  The  other  7,  that  is  about  25  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  are  illegitimate  children,  their  mothers  being  em- 
ployed as  laundresses,  dressmakers,  or  for  general  house- 
work. The  girls  know  nothing  of  their  fathers;  2  of  them 
know  nothing  of  their  mothers.  One  was  left  by  her  mother 
in  the  foundlings  home;  another  has  seen  her  mother  only 
about  twice  in  her  whole  life  and  has  heard  only  bad  reports 
about  her ;  still  another  one  was  brought  up  by  strangers  until 
11  years  old,  when  her  mother  took  her ;  2  others  were  brought 
up  in  institutions.  Out  of  the  75  per  cent  of  legitimate  chil- 
dren, one  girl  was  deserted  by  her  divorced  parents  when 
she  was  a  child,  the  parents  of  6  are  dead,  8  are  motherless, 
and  2  are  fatherless,  so  that  only  14  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
have  both  parents.  Investigation  has  revealed  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  the  family  life  is  very  unhappy.  In  one  case  the 
father  liyes  with  the  divorced  wife  of  his  brother.  In  another 
case  the  father  is  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  wicked 
second  wife ;  in  another  case  the  father  has  married  a  widow 
with  four  children;  in  two  cases  the  father  had  love  affair? 
with  other  women;  in  one  he  was  a  notorious  card  player, 
and  3  are  drunkards.  The  grandfather  in  one  case  was  a 
drunkard  and  an  epileptic;  in  four  cases  the  mothers  are 
disorderly  and  of  bad  reputation,  and  one  mother  is  a  case 
of  religious  psychosis.  The  family  of  one  girl  is  defective  in 
many  ways :  the  father  is  a  drunkard  and  a  thief,  the  mother 
is  a  thief,  out  of  15  children  8  died  in  infancy,  one  sister  com- 
mitted suicide,  one  has  epilepsy,  4  are  inclined  to  steal,  one 
brother  drinks,  one  sister  has  two  illegitimate  children.  The 
inmate  was  a  prostitute  by  instinct.  So  it  was  the  family 
circumstances  which  to  a  certain  extent  mapped  out  the  life 
road  for  these  girls,  and  they  were  not  able  to  turn  in  the 
right  direction.  The  inclination  to  an  immoral  life  was  born 
in  them,  and  as  it  was  not  suppressed  by  proper  bringing  up, 
it  developed.  In  all  cases  there  are  traces  of  unsteadiness, 
inclination  to  be  easily  influenced  regardless  of  the  value  of 
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said  influence,  yielding  to  instincts,  and  inclination  to  hys- 
terical reactions.  Three  cases  are  pronounced  hysterical 
characters. 

Following  are  some  quotations  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  for  the  year  1921 1  which  will  show 
the  danger  of  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  by  these  girls : 

The  total  number  of  the  venereal  infections  in  the  Republic 
is  160,000—125,000  infected  men  and  35,000  infected  women. 
There  are  50,000  luetic  patients,  35,000  men  and  15,000 
women.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  infected  men,  23.6  per 
cent,  received  the  infection  in  disorderly  houses,  and  more 
than  one-third,  37.2  per  cent,  from  the  secret  prostitute.  Of 
the  wives  23.4  per  cent  received  the  infection  from  their 
husbands ;  2 . 3  per  cent  of  the  husbands  received  it  from  their 
wives.  Of  the  married  men  12 . 4  per  cent  and  of  the  married 
women  20.8  per  cent  received  the  infection  from  contact  with 
strangers.  The  percentage  of  infected  men  increases  up  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  17  per  cent  of  infection  received  at  dis- 
orderly houses  and  37  per  cent  from  the  secret  prostitute; 
with  marriage  it  decreases,  only  to  rise  again  after  the  age 
of  sixty.  Of  the  men  sixty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  20. 9i 
per  cent  were  infected  at  disorderly  houses  and  13.4  per  cent 
by  the  secret  prostitute.  The  percentage  of  the  wives  who 
receive  the  infection  from  their  husbands  is  very  high,  and 
between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  to  forty  it  rises  to  44.5  per 
cent.  Even  among  the  women  sixty  years  of  age  it  rises  to 
the  point  of  37.8  per  cent. 

These  figures  show  that  prostitution  entices  both  the  young 
and  the  old  men,  and  that  it  is  not  only  the  source  of  their 
ruined  health,  but  also  the  reason  of  their  ruined  family  life 
and  the  beginning  of  the  degeneration  of  their  children. 

There  are  27  ambulances  and  27  separate  wards  in  the  dif- 
ferent hospitals,  with  1174  beds  for  venereal  patients. 
Besides  this  there  are  8  wards  with  744  beds  in  the  military 

i  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  By  Hynek  J.  Pelc,  M.D., 
Ministry  of  Public  Health,  1921. 
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hospitals  for  the  infected  soldiers.  Altogether  there  are 
1918  beds  for  the  venereal  patients  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  that  is,  one  bed  for  each  7240  patients,  including 
soldiers,  or  for  11,570  nonsoldiers.  In  Prague,  at  the  Czech 
Clinic,  there  is  one  bed  for  each  39.5  men  and  10.5  women 
a  year.  In  the  year  1921  only  5976  men  took  treatment  (3558 
cases  of  syphilis)  and  6275  women  (4043  cases  of  syphilis),  so 
that  it  must  be  admitted  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
patients  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  is  under  proper  medical 
supervision. 

The  spread  of  secret  prostitution  and  the  danger  of 
venereal  diseases  led  to  the  issue  of  the  Abolition  law.  It  was 
instigated  by  the  Czech  women,  who  on  November  7,  1918, 
sent  a  petition  to  the  National  Assembly  that  the  disorderly 
houses  be  abolished.  The  National  Assembly  called  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  to  act  on  the  subject.  Professor 
Dr.  Samberger,  Janovsky,  and  Ulrich,  all  experts,  formed  the 
committee  which  worked  on  and  proposed  the  new  law. 
Finally,  on  July  11,  1923,  this  proposal  became  law  under 
the  number  241  and  is  called  the  Law  on  Suppression  of 
Venereal  Diseases.  This  law  abolishes  all  the  police  provi- 
sions which  "regulated"  prostitution,  and  the  disorderly 
houses  were  closed.  The  law  punishes  both  men  and  women 
if  they  attempt  to  induce  anyone  to  an  immoral  life  or  if  they 
endanger  the  health  of  other  persons.  It  provides  that  the 
schools  deal  with  the  question  of  sexual  education.  The  state 
shall  take  care  of  the  young,  morally  defective  girls  and  pro- 
vide for  them  a  proper  bringing  up  in  the  detention  homes 
and  other  institutions.  The  law  is  a  decided  step  forward 
in  social  and  moral  progress,  but  it  places  upon  the  state  a 
heavy  responsibility  which  the  state  will  never  be  able  to 
fulfil  unless  all  the  people,  especially  the  women,  will  feel 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  cooperate  and  establish  a  strong 
organization  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic. 

On  April  28,  1921,  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  accepted  the 
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resolutions  of  the  Paris  Convention  and  also  the  amendment 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  regarding  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  women  and  children.  Consequently,  the  Republic 
must  care  for  the  safety  of  traveling  women,  especially  those 
under  age,  when  they  seek  employment  in  a  foreign  land.  In 
accordance  with  the  Paris  Convention,  our  Republic  issued  an 
Emigration  Law  on  February  15, 1922.  The  problem  of  traffic 
in  women  and  children  is  connected  with  the  problem  of 
emigration.  The  said  law  provides  the  best  possible  pro- 
tection the  state  can  offer  to  a  lone  woman  traveler.  The 
state  supervises  the  tourist  offices  and  traveling  agencies, 
limits  the  issue  of  passports,  enables  return  to  the  homeland, 
and  controls  the  agreements  between  laborers  and  contractors 
for  labor  in  foreign  countries.  It  punishes  severely  inter- 
national procurers.  All  these  provisions  are  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  woman  from  becoming  a  victim  of  prostitu- 
tion in  a  foreign  land.  The  emigration  agency  centers  in  a 
special  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  has 
issued  a  number  of  orders  for  the  protection  of  emigrants. 

There  are  some  private  organizations  which  cooperate  with 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  and  help  to  care  for  the 
physical,  moral,  and  economic  welfare  of  emigrants.  It  is 
especially  the  Czechoslovak  Red  Cross  and  the  Czechoslovak 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  which  help  along  these 
lines. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  ordered  the  Police  Department 
of  Prague  to  be  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  suppression  of 
traffic  in  women  and  children  in  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 
The  duties  of  this  Bureau  are:  (1)  To  gather  observations 
or  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  traffic  in  women  and  children 
in  the  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic;  (2)  to  concen- 
trate supervision;  (3)  to  see  to  it  that  the  different  bureaus 
do  their  duty  in  cases  which  belong  to  their  respective  depart- 
ments; and  (4)  to  establish  connections  between  the  safety 
offices  of  our  land  and  those  of  foreign  countries. 

Practical  social  work  is  done  in  our  Republic  mostly  by  the 
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private  organizations.  Therefore  the  Ministries  of  Social 
Welfare  and  of  Public  Health  decided  not  to  establish  any 
new  institutions  for  wayward  girls,  but  to  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  organizations  which  already  exist,  especially  the 
women's  organizations,  to  support  these  organizations  finan- 
cially, to  give  them  directions  for  work,  and  to  have  the  right 
of  control  over  them.  There  were  a  number  of  meetings  of 
the  Ministries  and  the  representatives  of  the  different  private 
organizations,  during  which  the  work  was  divided  and  a 
standing  committee  for  the  railroad  station  work  in  the 
Republic  was  elected. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  has  a  committee  of  14  mem- 
bers and  14  substitutes  to  direct  the  campaign  against  venereal 
disease  and  prostitution.  The  members  of  this  committee  are 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  sociologists.  Four  of  the  members 
are  women. 

All  the  anti-prostitution  activities  must  first  of  all  be  of 
the  preventive  kind,  that  is:  (1)  To  spread  among  youth 
sound  morals  regarding  sexual  life,  and  teach  them  the  value 
of  healthy,  happy  children ;  (2)  to  help  weak,  endangered  girls, 
prevent  them  from  becoming  prostitutes,  and  support  them 
materially  and  morally  until  they  are  able  and  strong  enough 
to  lead  a  decent  life;  (3)  to  help  those  who  are  on  the  wrong 
road  by  bringing  them  back  to  a  normal  life  and  teaching  them 
the  value  of  work  and  decency. 

The  organizations  which  volunteered  to  work  in  the  anti- 
prostitutional  propaganda  understand  well  that  the  main 
thing  is  preventive  work.  All  their  efforts  center  around 
arrangements  by  which  decent  girls  would  be  protected  and 
the  dormitories  were  established  first  of  all. 

One  organization,  Zachrana  (Eefuge),  located  in  Prague  III, 
Chotkova,  sil,  8,  has  established  two  free  lodging  places  for 
working  girls,  where  there  are  18  beds.  The  same  organiza- 
tion has  a  pension  for  20  girls  and  is  putting  up  a  building  for 
social  welfare  of  women  at  Zizkov.  This  building  will  cost 
three  million  kronen  and  the  state  guarantees  70  per  cent  of 
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that  amount.  The  home  will  be  open  day  and  night.  There 
will  be  rooms  for  80  girls,  an  information  service  bureau, 
dispensary,  employment  office,  a  school  for  servants,  an  anti- 
alcoholic  restaurant,  a  laundry,  and  a  room  for  mending1 
clothes.  There  will  also  be  tub  and  shower  baths  for  the 
public.  The  inmates  will  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  differ- 
ent trades  in  continuous  practical  courses.  Carpet  weaving 
and  lace  making  will  be  the  home  industries. 

The  Czechoslovak  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
is  erecting  a  similar  building  in  Prague  II,  Zitna  ul.,  at  the 
cost  of  five  million  Cz  kronen,  also  with  the  help  of  the  state. 
This  home  is  more  for  the  cultural  uplift  of  the  girl.  There 
will  be  club  rooms,  work  and  rest  rooms,  dietetic  kitchen, 
gymnasium,  library,  reading  rooms,  a  large  restaurant,  baths 
and  bedrooms  for  working  girls.  The  Czechoslovak  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has  been  working  in  our 
Republic  for  the  last  four  years  and  has  branches  at  Brno', 
Bratislava,  and  Hradec  Kralove.  They  have  a  membership 
of  4000  girls  of  all  social  classes.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
their  work  is  the  playgrounds  and  the  summer  camps,  where 
the  working  girls  can  spend  their  vacation  pleasantly  at  the 
lowest  possible  price. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion the  state  is  building  a  home  for  working  women  in 
Bratislava.  The  city  donated  the  grounds  for  this  building, 
which  is  to  cost  four  million  kronen.  There  will  be  rooms  for 
300  girls  and  also  enough  dormitories  to  accommodate  an 
overflow  of  60. 

A  temporary  shelter  for  mothers  and  children  in  Prague- 
Vinohrady  is  conducted  by  the  Protection  of  Women's 
Interests.  There  is  a  well  equipped  play  room  for  the  chil- 
dren and  a  work  room  for  the  mothers,  where  these  can  earn 
some  money.  This  shelter  serves  about  20  women  and  is  one 
of  the  much  needed  institutions  in  Prague,  as  up  to  the  time 
it  was  opened  there  was  no  place  for  mothers  with  children. 

As  regards  depot  work,  the  Catholic  organization,  Pro- 
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tection  of  Girls,  members  of  the  international  organization  in 
Switzerland,  have  a  dormitory  for  about  15  girls  in  Prague 
where  the  girls  can  stay,  and  the  workers  help  to  find  them 
employment.  Zachrana  plans  to  do  similar  work  in  Bratislava. 

The  city  of  Prague  has  a  home  for  servant  girls,  where  80 
can  be  placed  for  a  night.  The  city  is  building  a  large  home 
for  people  without  a  shelter  and  plans  to  open  a  social  in- 
formation service  bureau  for  people  coming  to  Prague.  When 
these  two  projects  are  in  full  action,  then  the  private  and  the 
city  organizations  will  have  provided  to  some  extent  for  the 
protection  of  the  girls  in  a  large  city. 

The  cases  of  morally  defective  girls  are  taken  to  the  social 
department  of  the  Police  of  Prague.  This  department  places 
them  in  institutions  where  they  have  a  chance  to  develop  into 
good  womanhood  under  the  proper  guidance  and  instructions. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  institutions  in  our  Republic.  The 
government  has  none.  Of  the  two  state  homes,  one  belongs  to 
Bohemia  and  one  to  Moravia,  and  Slovakia  has  none.  There 
are  four  detention  homes  for  about  450  girls  from  seven  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  girls  are  admitted  upon  recom- 
mendation from  the  Police  or  from  the  Guardianship  Bureau. 

The  Czech  State  Commission  has  two  institutions  for 
neglected  girls,  which  accommodate  about  80  girls  each.  The 
one  in  Ledec  is  a  modern  farm  with  fields,  gardens,  and  forest. 
The  home  will  be  gradually  enlarged  until  there  is  room  for 
200  girls. 

Zachrana  and  the  Salvation  Army  pay  special  attention  to 
the  young  prostitutes.  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  home  for 
about  30  of  them  at  Krc,  near  Prague.  Zachrana  has 
attempted  to  build  up  the  first  observation  center  for  morally 
defective  girls  in  Prague.  The  girls  come  to  this  institution 
mostly  through  the  Police  Department.  There  is  also  room 
for  24  girls  suffering  with  diseases,  who  receive  treatment 
either  at  the  home  or  at  the  dispensary  of  the  society  for 
suppression  of  venereal  diseases.  Besides  the  family  phy- 
sician, there  is  a  woman  doctor  at  the  building  to  observe  the 
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psychiatric  cases.  The  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
housework,  sewing,  and  embroidery,  and  the  institute  has  two 
big  work  rooms  for  making  Persian  rugs  and  Gobelins.  Very 
young  girls  are  sent  to  Ledec.  For  the  diseased  girls  they 
hope  to  open  a  home  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague  in  the  near 
future. 

It  could  be  said  that  after  all,  the  anti-prostitutional  work 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Eepublic  is  very  insufficient  as  yet,  but  it 
has  its  promising  beginning.  It  will  take  many  long  years  to 
build  up  a  proper  protection  for  girls  all  over  the  Republic 
and  it  will  take  much  work  before  it  will  be  understood  and 
accepted  that  the  best  weapon  in  the  struggle  against  prosti- 
tution has  been  and  will  be  the  right  recognition  of  woman's 
work  and  the  moral  and  cultural  uplift  of  womanhood.  If  a 
moral  woman  is  economically  provided  for,  she  will  not  sell 
the  most  precious  and  highest  thing  of  life,  the  guarantee  of 
health  and  happiness  of  future  generations. 


EDITORIAL 

THAT  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

"Is  youth  of  to-day  more  serious-minded  than  were  the 
boys  and  girls  of,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago?"  We 
were  questioning,  recently,  a  high  school  principal  and  a 
university  professor,  both  of  whose  institutions  are  located  in 
a  city  of  approximately  130,000  inhabitants. 

The  school  man,  after  a  moment's  thought,  replied,  "I 
believe  that  we  have  more  'Mertons'  to-day  than  ever  before." 
Then,  in  explanation,  he  continued,  ' '  '  Merton  of  the  Movies, ' 
you  will  remember,  wanted  to  do  'bigger  and  better  things' 
and,  in  my  opinion  a  larger  portion  of  boys  and  girls  now  have 
this  same  slogan  in  mind  than  had  a  decade  ago." 

"  Well,"  we  asked,  "how  about  this  'widespread  immor- 
ality' which  so  many  elders  seem  to  believe  exists  in  our 
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schools?"  This  time  he  did  not  pause  for  his  answer. 
"Bah!"  he  exclaimed.  "It's  mainly  in  their  imaginations. 
During  the  past  five  years  of  my  administration  I  have  come 
across  but  two  instances  of  sex  irregularity  requiring  drastic 
action.  In  one,  the  girl,  who  was  about  to  become  a  mother, 
married  the  boy  who  was  responsible  for  her  condition.  This 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  best  way  out  of  it,  but  the 
parents  got  together  and  persuaded  the  young  people  that 
it  was. 

"  In  the  second  instance  a  young  girl  was  made  pregnant 
by  a  man  more  than  twice  her  age,  an  abortion  was  performed, 
and  she  finally  recovered,  though  weakened  in  health.  The 
man  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  school  and  it  seems 
hardly  fair  to  class  this  second  case  as  a  'high-school 
immorality. ' 

"I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  these  two  instances  are  all 
that  have  occurred  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  any  serious 
and  continued  immorality  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  my 
attention.  And  furthermore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  high-school  students  of  to-day  are  better 
moral  risks  than  we  were  in  our  day." 

Now  for  the  professor.  He  had  a  golf  engagement  so  we 
asked  only  the  second  question  of  him.  "There's  no  wide- 
spread immorality  in  our  university, ' '  he  answered  promptly. 
"In  fact,  I  should  say  it's  far  cleaner  than  it  was  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  temptations  were  much 
greater  and  more  numerous.  Several  of  the  second  class 
hotels  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  couples  without  baggage 
nor  was  it  at  all  difficult  for  a  woman  of  the  streets  to  take  a 
number  of  customers  to  the  same  hotel  during  the  day  and 
night.  'Street  walkers'  were  notorious  and  solicitation  was 
common.  The  liquor  situation,  also,  was  bad  as,  although  a 
large  part  of  our  students  were  minors,  there  was  no  hesitancy 
in  selling  to  them. 

' '  These  environmental  conditions  have  all  been  changed  for 
the  better  largely  through  cooperation  of  the  police  and  city 
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officials.  The  hotels  and  rooming  houses  are  constantly 
supervised,  street  solicitation  has  been  virtually  done  away 
with,  and  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  reduced  to  a  fairly  satis- 
factory minimum.  The  students  of  to-day  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  be  decent  than  had  those  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  are  taking  advantage  of  it." 

These  two  brief  interviews  are  not  quoted  as  conclusive 
proofs  of  better  conditions,  but  they  are  helpful  in  corrobora- 
tion  of  the  experiences  of  many  others — teachers,  visiting 
lecturers,  directors  of  athletics,  and  similar  well-informed 
persons — who  give  like  testimony  regarding  conditions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Younger  generations,  it  seems,  always  have  been  the  despair 
of  their  seniors,  but — somehow  or  other — they  always  manage 
to  justify  their  moires  by  taking  up  the  world's  work  and 
carrying  on  most  efficiently.  Yet  it  probably  will  be  but  a 
very  few  years  before  these  youths,  who  to-day  are  causing 
their  parents  and  instructors  so  much  concern,  will  in  turn 
assume  the  perennial  burden  of  older  folks — that  of  wonder- 
ing and  worrying  over  "what  ails  that  younger  generation." 
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Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association  Incorporates. — Incorporation  arti- 
cles were  issued  to  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association  on  July 
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8,  1925.  The  Organization  was  incorporated  "to  acquire  and  diffuse 
knowledge  of  the  established  principles  and  practices  and  of  any  new 
methods  which  promote  or  give  assurance  of  promoting  social  hygiene ; 
to  advocate  the  highest  standards  of  private  and  public  morality;  to 
suppress  commercialized  vice;  to  organize  the  defense  of  the  com- 
munity by  every  available  means,  educational,  sanitary  or  legislative, 
against  the  diseases  of  vice. ' ' 

National  Conference  on  Colored  Work. — The  National  Council  of 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  has  called  the  Twenty-first 
National  Conference  on  Colored  Work  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
from  October  21  to  23,  1925.  This  conference  will  bring  together  the 
interested  secretaries  and  laymen  of  the  colored  and  white  races  for 
discussion  and  future  programs  and  policies,  many  changes  in  organi- 
zation and  relationship  having  taken  place  since  the  last  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  four  years  ago.  The  fact  that  this  conference  imme- 
diately precedes  the  International  Convention  and  National  Council 
meetings,  both  of  which  will  also  be  held  in  Washington,  will  make 
possible  a  larger  attendance  of  colored  men  at  these  latter  meetings 
for  conference  and  discussions. 

British  Social  Hygiene  Council  Offers  Interesting  Course. — A  special 
course  of  six  lectures  on  ''The  Foundations  and  Ideals  of  Social 
Hygiene"  has  been  arranged  by  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council, 
and  they  are  to  be  given  once  a  week  at  the  London  University 
beginning  October  8th.  The  first  lecture  by  Professor  Arthur  Thom- 
son, Professor  of  Biology,  Aberdeen  University,  will  be  on  "  The  Con- 
tributions of  Biology  to  Social  Hygiene."  This  will  be  followed  by 
' '  The  Contributions  of  Psychology  to  Social  Hygiene ' '  by  Cyril  Burt, 
Professor  of  Education,  London  Day  Training  College,  "The  Con- 
tributions of  Anthropology  to  Social  Hygiene"  by  Dr.  Malinowski, 
Reader  in  Anthropology  to  the  London  University,  "The  Influence 
of  Education  and  Tradition  in  Social  Hygiene"  by  Percy  Nunn, 
Professor  of  the  London  Day  Training  College,  "The  Influence  of  the 
Home  in  Social  Hygiene"  by  Professor  Winifred  Cullis,  School  of 
Medicine  for  Women,  and  lastly  "The  Community  and  Social  Hy- 
giene" by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme,  Vice  President  of  the  British 
Social  Hygiene  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Committee. 
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Amended  Venereal  Disease  Regulations. — The  Public  Health  Council, 
at  its  meeting  July  10,  1925,  amended  Regulation  19  of  the  Ohio 
Sanitary  Code,  states  Ohio  Health  News  for  July  15,  1925,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows : 

Regulation  10.  (Reports).  Any  physician,  dentist  or  other  person  who  makes 
a  diagnosis  in  or  treats  a  case  known  to  be,  or  reasonably  suspected  of  being  a 
venereal  disease,  and  every  superintendent  or  manager  of  a  public  or  private 
hospital,  dispensary,  charitable,  benevolent  or  penal  institution,  in  which  there 
is  a  known  or  suspected  case  of  venereal  disease,  shall  report  such  case  to  the 
health  commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  the  patient  resides.  Cases  shall 
be  reported  by  name,  initials,  or  serial  number,  and  the  person  making  the 
report  shall  keep  a  record  whereby  cases  reported  by  initials  or  serial  number 
may  be  identified.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  within  twelve  hours  on  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  State  department  of  health  and  shall  include  the  age, 
sex,  color  and  occupation  of  the  diseased  person,  the  date  of  onset  of  the  disease, 
and  the  probable  source  of  infection  if  same  by  reasonable  diligence  can  be 
ascertained.  Such  reports  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit  reports  of  venereal 
disease  by  name,  initials  or  by  serial  number.  Where  reports  are 
made  by  initials  or  by  number,  the  physician  is  required  to  keep  an 
accurate  office  record  so  that  cases  may  be  identified.  The  regulation 
became  effective  August  1,  1925. 

Wisconsin's  So-called  Eugenic  Marriage  Law. — A  review  of  Medical 
Certification  for  Marriage  in  the  June  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE  contained  the  following  error:  The  author,  Fred  S.  Hall 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  was  referred  to  as  stating  that  the 
evidence  showing  gains  attributable  to  the  Wisconsin  law  is  out- 
weighed to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  an  apparent  "majority"  of 
the  physicians  of  Wisconsin  issue  certificates  sometimes  without  any 
physical  examination  whatsoever  of  the  applicant.  Mr.  Hall's  state- 
ment was  that  an  apparent  ' '  minority ' '  of  the  physicians  of  the  state 
follow  this  course. 

Since  the  study  referred  to  was  published  there  has  been  a  renewed 
attempt  to  extend  the  required  examination  of  marriage  license  appli- 
cants to  women.  Bills  with  such  a  provision  were  defeated  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature.  Another  bill  relating  to  physical  qualifi- 
cations for  marriage  passed  the  legislature  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
Governor.  By  its  terms  feeble-minded  persons  and  persons  afflicted 
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with  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
contracting  marriage.  The  term  "feeble-minded  person"  was 
declared  to  mean  any  person,  minor  or  adult,  other  than  an  epileptic, 
idiot  or  insane  person,  who  is  so  mentally  defective  as  to  be  incapable 
of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  and  to  require  supervision,  con- 
trol and  care  for  his  own  or  the  public  welfare. 

Public  Health  Administration  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. — An  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  health  department  in  Baltimore  has  been  published 
in  a  report  entitled  Public  Health  Administration  and  the  Natural 
History  of  Disease  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1797-1920,  by  Dr.  William 
Travis  Howard,  Jr.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  stated  in  the 
preface  as  follows : 

In  this  work  the  author  has  attempted  to  portray  the  development  of  the  laws 
and  practices  of  public  health  administration  in  Baltimore,  to  trace  the  ideas 
underlying  their  origin  and  gradual  evolution,  to  inquire  into  the  natural  history 
of  those  diseases  which  may  be  followed  in  'the  records  of  the  health  department, 
and,  finally,  to  correlate  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  ascertainable  factors  that 
may  have  influenced  their  courses. 

The  activities  of  the  health  department  with  reference  to  venereal 
disease  control  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Howard  on  pages  154-55 : 

The  Baltimore  health  department  has  never  inaugurated  a  single  administrative 
measure  directed  at  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Under  the  regulations 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  of  1894,  applying  to  the  whole  state,  cases  of 
ophthalmia  of  the  newborn,  commonly  gonorrheal  in  origin,  have  been  reported, 
and  the  department  has  been  active  in  enforcing  prompt  treatment,  but  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  'of  restricting  blindness.  In  regard  to  the  venereal  diseases 
in  their  usual  forms,  from  either  the  standpoint  of  prevention  or  cure,  it  has 
never  inaugurated  a  single  activity.  An  ordinance  designed  to  prevent 
promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  in  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  apartments,  and 
hotels  was  passed  in  1918  at  the  insistence  of  the  United  States  army  officials. 
Since  venereal  diseases  were  made  reportable  by  resolution  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  the  same  year,  the  Baltimore  health  department  has  contented  itself 
with  receiving  such  reports  as  were  made  and  with  lending  its  power,  when  called 
upon,  to  force  a  few  recalcitrant  patients  to  appear  at  the  venereal  disease  clinic 
established  by  the  United  States  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  at  the  clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  No  effort  was  made 
to  establish  clinics  in  the  department,  to  enforce  the  reporting  of  cases,  or  to 
establish  any  machinery  for  their  oversight.  Since  1896,  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  has  examined  cover-slip  preparations  for  gonococci,  and  since  1916 
it  has  made  Wassermann  reaction  tests  for  physicians. 
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This  description  indicates  that  it  has  been  a  definite  policy  of  the 
Health  Department  up  to  1920  to  leave  the  control  of  the  venereal 
diseases  to  other  agencies. 

Another  description  of  venereal  disease  control  measures  in  Balti- 
more is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health 
Department  Practice  which  appeared  in  Public  Health  Bulletin 
No.  136,  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  report  was  based 
on  a  survey  made  in  1920,  the  last  year  covered  by  Dr.  Howard's 
report,  and  contains  the  following  statement  on  page  281 : 

There  are  six  venereal  disease  clinics  maintained,  of  which  one  is  supplied  by 
the  department  of  health  and  one  by  the  Federal  and  State  authorities.  There 
were  1440  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  1831  cases  of  syphilis  reported  by  name  and 
address.  The  cooperation  in  discovery  and  control  of  foci  infection  by  the 
police  and  the  local  State  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  the  State  department  of 
health  is  active. 

These  two  descriptions  agree  in  pointing  out  that  activities  in 
respect  to  venereal  disease  control  were  for  the  most  part  carried  on 
outside  of  the  health  department.  They  disagree,  however,  about  the 
maintenance  of  a  venereal  disease  clinic. 

Inasmuch  as  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  was  not  included 
among  health  department  activities  prior  to  1920,  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea are  not  included  among  the  diseases  discussed  in  Dr.  Howard's 
report.  Indirectly,  however,  some  important  information  about 
syphilis  as  a  public  health  problem  is  given  in  this  report.  In  the 
last  chapter,  General  Conclusions,  there  is  a  tabulation  of  the  1920 
rates  of  death  per  100,000  living  population  in  Baltimore  from  certain 
important  groups  of  causes,  syphilis  being  listed  among  them.  The 
rate  registered  for  syphilis,  which  is  22  per  100,000  population,  is 
higher  than  the  rates  for  most  of  the  diseases  against  which  the 
Department  of  Health  has  initiated  control  measures.  The  diseases 
with  higher  rates  are  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  diarrhea  (including 
cholera  infantum),  and  influenza.  In  the  older  age  group,  forty  years 
and  over,  the  rate  for  syphilis  is  32  per  100,000  population. 

However,  since  1920  a  change  has  taken  place  and  a  very  active 
venereal  disease  campaign  has  been  waged  by  the  Baltimore  City 
Health  Department,  says  Dr.  John  F.  Hogan,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  Health  Department  of  Baltimore. 
Beginning  with  1922  all  cases  of  syphilis  have  been  required  to  be 
reported  by  stages,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  exercise  admin- 
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istrative  control  over  the  primary  and  secondary  cases  of  syphilis. 
If  after  two  visits  from  the  attache  of  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases,  a  patient  still  refuses  to  present  himself  to  his  physician  for 
treatment,  a  warrant  is  sworn  out  for  his  arrest  and  he  is  prosecuted 
•  under  Section  43  of  Article  43  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland. 
During  the  year  1924,  45  prosecutions  for  delinquent  syphilitic  pa- 
tients were  obtained.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  of  Communicable 
Diseases  of  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Department  has  under  its  direct 
control  three  venereal  disease  clinics  which  operate  day  and  night, 
and  in  addition  to  the  four  social  investigators  there  are  39  district 
health  officers  who  offer  their  aid  and  cooperation.  All  children  born 
in  the  city  are  seen  by  a  nurse  from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of 
this  department  and  if  there  is  any  discharge  from  the  eyes  a  test  is 
made.  If  the  child  is  found  to  be  infected,  the  mother  is  examined 
for  gonorrhea,  and  if  found  positive,  the  father  is  also  examined. 

Although  Dr.  Howard's  report  would  indicate  that  nothing  was 
done  by  the  Baltimore  Health  Department  during  the  years  1797-1920 
toward  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases,  it  would  be  an  interesting 
study  to  place  alongside  his  statement  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  the 
Maryland  Social  Hygiene  Society  during  those  years  to  show  what 
activities  that  voluntary  organization  maintained,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  would  also 
furnish  comparative  data. 

Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Red  Cross. — The  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Red  Cross  announces  October  12-15,  1925, 
as  the  dates  for  its  annual  convention.  The  meeting  place  selected 
for  the  Convention  is  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Special  Conference  of  the  Quinquennial  Convention,  International 
Council  of  Women. — The  Committee  on  Equal  Moral  Standards  of 
the  Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  arranged  a  special  conference  for  Sunday  evening,  May  10, 
1925,  in  the  Hall  of  Nations,  Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Madame  Avril  de  Sainte  Croix,  Chairman  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Moral  Standards  and  Against  Traffic  in  Women, 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Valeria  H. 
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Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Moral  Standards  of 
the  United  States.  Major  General  Merritte  W.  Ireland  of  the  United 
States  Army  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  program,  his  subject  being, 
The  Attitude  of  the  United  States  Toward  Prostitution.  Rear 
Admiral  Edward  R.  Stitt,  United  States  Navy,  then  spoke  on  The 
Attitude  of  the  United  States  Navy  Toward  Prostitution.  Hon.  W. 
W.  Husband,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  discussed 
The  United  States  Immigration  Laws  in  Relation  to  Control  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic.  This  was  followed  by  addresses  on  The  Admin- 
istration of  Special  Laws  for  Control  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  by 
Hon.  Harry  S.  Kidgeley,  Assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney 
General;  The  Value  of  Research  in  Promoting  an  Equal  Moral 
Standard,  by  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene ; 
and  The  Influence  of  the  International  Association  of  Policewoman  in 
the  Promotion  of  Equal  Moral  Standards,  by  Lieutenant  Mina  C. 
Van  Winkle,  President  of  the  International  Association  of  Police- 
women. Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Member,  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  concluded  the  speaking 
program,  her  subject  being  Progress  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Move- 
ment. 

This  special  conference  was  characterized  by  many  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  outstanding  meetings  held  during  the  course 
of  the  Quinquennial  Convention. 

Widow  Remarriage  Conference  in  India. — A  conference  to  discuss  the 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  widow  remarriage  in 
Bengal,  India,  was  held  in  Calcutta  on  March  29th.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  reform, 
to  establish  additional  associations,  create  a  permanent  fund,  and 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  various  associations  for  social  reform 
already  existing  in  the  country. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement  taken  from  the  Indian  Social 
Reformer  of  April  4,  1925. 

Wanted  suitable  matches  for  the  following  widows  of  Madras  presidency. 
The  candidates  should  be  of  the  same  caste  as  that  of  the  widows  and  must  be 
educated  and  well  settled  in  life. 

(1140)  Brahman   (Smartha)  aged  16  years,  read  up  to  III  form. 

(1147)  Brahman   (Tamil)   aged   16  years,  studying  in  the  V  form. 

(1148)  Brahman   (Vaislmavite)  aged  14  years,  read  up  to  V  form. 
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(1139)   Brahman   (Madhwa)  aged  12  years. 

(1397)  Brahman   (Vadama)    Srivathsa   Gothram,  aged   18  years,   studying   in 
the  V  form. 
.  (1234)   Brahman   (Madhwa)  aged  20  years,  V  form. 

(1443)  Naidu,  aged  14  years,  studied  up  to  II  form. 

For  further  particulars  correspond  with  Lajpat  Kai  Sahni,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Vidhwa  Vivah  Sahaik  Sabha,  Lahore. 

American  Prison  Association  to  Meet  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. — The 
coining  meeting  of  the  American  Prison  Association  will  be  held  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  November  7-14,  1925.  One  feature  of  this  year's 
program  will  be  the  question  of  prison  labor.  At  the  present  time 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  is  making  an  intensive 
survey  of  the  problem  of  prison  labor,  and  a  representative  of  this 
department  will  be  present  at  the  conference  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  on  this  subject.  Two  sessions  of  the  meeting  at  Jackson 
will  also  be  given  up  to  reports  from  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Prison  Congress  to  acquaint  those  who  attend  the  Convention 
with  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries  of  the  world  and  with  the 
important  events  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  in  London. 

"  Baby  Farms  "  in  Pennsylvania. — Infant  boarding  homes  in  Penn- 
sylvania must  now  be  licensed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  according  to  provisions  of  a  "Baby  Farm"  Act  recently 
signed  by  the  Governor.  The  licenses  must  first  be  approved  by 
the  local  health  authorities,  or  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  by 
the  person  or  agency  designated  by  the  welfare  department.  The 
Act  also  provides  for  the  registration  of  all  children  in  boarding 
homes. 

Interstate  Post  Graduate  Assembly  of  America  to  be  held  in  October. — 

The  Interstate  Post  Graduate  Assembly  of  America  will  be  held  at 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  October  12-16  inclusive,  1925.  A  list  of  those 
who  have  thus  far  accepted  invitations  to  appear  on  the  scientific 
program  carries  the  names  of  58  outstanding  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Births  in  France. — It  would  seem  from  statistics  recently  published 
in  the  Journal  Officiel,  that  the  French  birth  rate  is  a  greatly  maligned 
institution  and  that  those  who  would  point  a  moral  from  the  supposed 
constant  decrease  in  the  number  of  births  in  France  are  left  high  and 
dry  in  so  far  as  statistical  support  is  concerned.  The  figures  given  by 
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the  Journal  Officiel  show  the  French  birth  rate  as  the  only  one  in 
Europe  tending  to  increase. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  (May  22)  carries  the  following 
brief  analysis  of  the  national  figures : 

The  French  birth  rate  has  risen  since  1915  from  191  to  194  per  10,000  in- 
habitants, the  German  birth  rate  is  scarcely  higher  at  209,  the  British  roughly 
the  same  at  197,  and  the  Norwegian  much  lower  at  188. 

But  this  normal  birth  rate  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  abnormal 
death  rate,  particularly  in  infancy.  For  this,  bad  hygiene  and  dirty  conditions 
of  life  are  mainly  responsible.  With  a  death  rate  of  170  per  10,000  France 
stands  second  only  to  Spain  in  the  sinister  table  published  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. The  consequence  of  this  excessive  death  rate,  as  M.  Bertrand  Nogaro 
points  out  in  the  Journal,  is  that  although  France  produces  proportionately  as 
many  babies  as  Germany  and  England,  these  countries  have  an  annual  increment 
of  population  of  70  to  80  per  10,000,  whereas  the  French  population  is  approxi- 
mately stationary. 

Death  of  Superintendent  of  Committee  of  Fifteen. — Samuel  P. 
Thrasher,  for  thirteen  years  Superintendent  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  died  suddenly  on  September  11,  1925.  Until  1912,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Chicago  to  take  charge  of  the  warfare  being  waged 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  against  organized  and  commercialized 
vice,  Mr.  Thrasher  lived  in  the  East  where  he  had  won  a  reputation 
for  fighting  vicious  conditions  in  his  home  city  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Thrasher  maintained  an  active  interest  in  social 
hygiene  and  carried  on  an  unceasing  campaign  in  Chicago  for  the 
repression  of  prostitution. 

American  Board  of  Otolaryngology. — The  next  examination  given  by 
the  American  Board  of  Otolaryngology  will  be  held  at  the  Cook 
County  Hospital,  Chicago,  on  October  19,  1925.  Application  should 
be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  "W.  Loeb,  1402  South  Grand  Boule- 
vard, St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Of  the  157  persons  who  took  the  examina- 
tion held  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  on  May 
26,  1925,  137  were  successful  in  passing  them. 

Report  of  the  Vienna  Marriage  Consultation  Bureau. — The  Public 
Health  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Social  Hygiene  Association  for 
August,  1925,  states  that  a  recent  report  of  the  Vienna  Marriage 
Consultation  Bureau,  a  sub-department  of  the  municipal  public  health 
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service,  shows  that  18.7  per  cent  of  the  persons  applying  to  the  bureau 
for  information  and  advice  are  infected  with  a  venereal  disease.  The 
bureau,  upon  recent  compilation  of  two  years  of  evidently  successful 
service,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by 
it  is  in  the  dissemination  of  proper  information  concerning  venereal 
diseases,  and  the  serious  danger  of  marriage  in  such  cases.  In  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  seven 
states  require  a  medical  certificate  before  marriage,  and  14  states, 
while  without  such  a  requirement,  have  laws  which  aim  to  prevent 
venereal  disease  infection  through  marriage. 

Keeping  Fit  Essay  Contests. — The  State  Department  of  Education 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  State  Board  of  Health, 
Mississippi,  have  issued  the  first  year  books  on  the  girls'  and  the  boys' 
keeping  fit  essay  contests  for  the  year  1924.  Each  pamphlet  contains 
the  four  best  essays  and  announcement  of  the  next  contest  for  1925- 
1926.  These  contests  have  been  put  on  since  1923-1924  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  in  Mississippi  of  presenting  the  sex  message  in 
the  high  schools.  The  writing  of  these  themes  is  made  a  part  of  the 
English  course  and  the  contest  lasts  from  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
fall  until  April  15th.  The  essays  must  be  less  than  1000  words  and 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  not 
later  than  May  first. 

Report  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. — 
A  study  of  the  problems  and  services  in  health  and  social  work  carried 
on  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  during 
the  fiscal  year,  1924,  deals  with  5693  families  composed  of  10,145 
adults  and  19,649  children,  but  does  not  take  into  consideration  652 
cases  which  were  opened  for  investigation,  advice,  or  employment 
only.  The  Bureau  of  Relief  had  3319  families  in  charge  of  whom 
48  per  cent  received  financial  aid,  the  Desertion  Division  gave  legal 
aid  in  491  cases  of  desertion  and  non-support,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Nursing  reached  5106  families,  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  included  in  the  study.  A  comparison  of  the 
problems  and  services  for  1924  with  those  for  1923  shows  for  the 
whole  group  approximately  the  same  averages,  1.9  health  problems 
per  family  for  both  years,  an  average  of  2.2  health  services  the  past 
year  for  every  family  in  comparison  with  2.3  services  the  previous 
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year;  1.6  social  problems  to  1.2  such  problems  in  1923,  and  a  better 
showing  for  average  social  services  per  family,  a  ratio  of  1.4  services 
in  1924  to  .9  in  1923.  An  increase  occurred  in  such  health  problems 
as  malnutrition,  dental,  cases  of  chronic  physical  disability,  and 
tuberculosis.  Venereal  disease  which  was  a  family  problem  in  344 
cases  in  1923  appeared  in  395  cases  in  1924  and  ranked  eighth  in 
importance.  The  problem  of  maternity  care  dropped  from  first  to 
third  place  and  the  number  of  families  in  which  rickets  was  a  problem 
declined  from  363  in  1923  to  only  124  in  the  past  year.  The  social 
problems  showed  an  increase  in  unemployment,  inability  to  read, 
write,  or  speak  English,  bad  housing,  lack  of  parental  control,  and 
intemperance.  Among  health  services  there  were  gains  for  clinic 
care,  nutrition  instruction,  hospital  care,  and  mental  examinations, 
and  a  decided  drop  in  maternity  cases,  convalescent  care,  and  physical 
treatment  given  by  nurses.  The  social  services  showed  17  percentage 
increases  out  of  the  24  services  listed,  principally  for  fresh  air  care, 
allowance  families,  and  first  citizenship  papers  obtained. 

World's  Conference  Planned  for  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. — 
The  first  international  conference  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  since  the  War  is  to  take  place  in  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
in  August,  1926.  In  preparation  for  this  conference  a  special  com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  pamphlet  containing  discussion  outlines  to  be 
tried  first  among  local  branches  in  order  to  secure  discussion  material 
which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  conference.  Among  the  subjects  are 
home,  school,  work,  play,  sex,  government,  the  press,  women,  the 
church,  and  the  inner  life.  Special  outlines  are  being  prepared  on 
sex  conduct  problems  to  be  used  in  the  discussions  on  social  hygiene. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt  Joins  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health.— 
Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  for  the  last  two  years  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Toledo  Public  Health  Association,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Ohio  State  Department 
of  Health.  He  now  has  charge  of  the  new  traveling  health  exhibit 
recently  equipped  by  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Health,  consisting 
of  a  Reo  speed  wagon,  carrying  its  own  plant  for  generating  current, 
a  moving  picture  machine,  reels  of  health  films,  the  booth  required 
under  the  state  safety  la\vs,  and  posters,  literature,  and  other  para- 
phernalia necessary  to  the  educational  program  of  lectures  and 
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pictures  thus  to  be  made  available  to  the  public.  This  traveling  health 
exhibit  will  visit  county  fairs  and  reach  practically  all  communities 
throughout  Ohio. 

Divorce  Statistics. — The  September  19th  issue  of  Information  Service 
carries  an  item  from  Current  History  Magazine,  September,  1925, 
on  divorce  statistics  in  the  United  States  in  which  a  study  of  the 
Census  Bureau  report  for  1922  shows  that  in  1890  there  was  one 
divorce  to  every  16  marriages,  while  in  1922  there  was  one  divorce 
to  every  7.5  marriages.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  the  fewest 
divorces  of  any  section  of  the  country,  the  Pacific  division  the 
largest.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  proportion  of  divorces  granted 
for  adultery,  desertion,  and  drunkenness  has  decreased,  while  that 
granted  for  cruelty  and  failure  to  provide  has  increased.  In  1922 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  divorces  were  granted  to  couples  who  had 
been  married  less  than  ten  years,  and  during  the  early  years  of 
marriage  adultery,  cruelty,  and  failure  to  provide  were  the  chief 
charges  while  the  charge  of  desertion  was  low.  After  the  first  four 
years  of  marriage  there  is  a  big  increase  in  the  proportion  of  divorces 
granted  because  of  drunkenness.  From  the  years  1887  to  1906  almost 
two-fifths  of  the  persons  divorced  had  children,  while  a  little  over 
one-third  of  those  divorced  in  1922  had  children.  The  figures  show 
that  where  there  are  children  the  percentage  of  wives  seeking  divorce 
is  about  double  that  of  the  husbands. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

Mr.  Newell  W.  Edson  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures 
has  been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  New  York  University  for  the 
academic  year  1925-1926,  beginning  September  1,  1925,  with  the  title 
of  Instructor  in  Social  Hygiene. 

In  his  report  on  the  special  lecture  tour  for  the  Grand  Council, 
Order  of  De  Molay,  which  he  undertook  during  May,  Mr.  Edson 
states  that  the  trip  included  16  cities  ranging  in  size  from  1500  to 
750,000,  and  that  he  spoke  to  44  different  audiences  comprising  a 
total  of  nearly  5000  persons.  De  Molay  is  a  national  organization 
which  in  five  years  has  enrolled  125,000  boys  of  ages  16  to  21.  While 
not  a  Masonic  organization  it  is  sponsored  by  Masons,  and  it  sets  very 
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high  standards  of  conduct.  Mr.  Edson  lectured  to  De  Molays  on 
' '  clean  living, ' '  since  as  a  part  of  their  ritual  work  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  "clean  living."  A  significant  fact  brought  out  by  these 
lectures  was  that  in  some  communities  the  boys  seemed  to  be  surfeited 
with  talks  about  the  physical  facts  of  sex,  but  they  were  eager  to 
consider  conduct  problems  and  matters  which  concern  love,  courtship, 
and  the  home  partnership.  Where  time  allowed,  the  boys  were 
invited  to  write  questions,  which  were  collected  and  answered  by 
Mr.  Edson  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  A  few  of  the  questions  asked 
will  serve  to  show  along  what  lines  boys  are  thinking  and  how  in- 
terested they  are  in  getting  guidance  on  sex-conduct  problems. 

"Just  how  far  should  we  carry  our  affections  toward  a  girl?" 

"Why  is  it  that  sometimes  when  you  are  near  them  you  sometimes 
think  you  like  them  but  when  you  are  away  from  them  that  feeling 
dies  down?" 

"Do  you  think  that  the  business  woman  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
national  home  life?" 

"Is  it  not  the  duty  of  parents  to  discuss  sex  matters  with  their 
children  and  if  so,  at  what  age?" 

"How  can  one  distinguish  between  a  beautiful  friendship  and 
love?" 

Many  fathers  also  attended  the  De  Molay  sessions  and  Mr.  Edson 
found  them  to  be  quite  as  interested  and  eager  to  be  informed  as  the 
boys. 

Later  in  the  summer  Mr.  Edson  lectured  at  four  De  Molay  regional 
camps,  spending  August  17th  to  20th  at  Camp  Nelson  Dodd,  Brink- 
haven,  Ohio,  August  22nd  to  26th  at  Presbyterian  Hill,  Hollister, 
Missouri,  August  28th  to  31st  at  Bear  Lake,  Estes  Park,  Colorado, 
and  September  1st  to  6th  at  Templar  Park,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  These 
camps  were  attended  by  representative  De  Molays,  i.e.,  boys  selected 
by  stiff  competition  from  each  state,  and  there  were  from  65  to  150 

boys  at  each  camp. 

*     #     *     * 

In  June  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  mailed  between  eight 
and  nine  thousand  cards  offering  free  samples  of  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association  literature  to  those  interested  enough  to  reply. 
The  card  listed  ten  pamphlets  selected  as  types.  A  brief  characteriza- 
tion followed  each  title.  Included  were  pamphlets  for  adolescent  boys 
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a,nd  girls;  for  parents  who  need  help  in  answering  children's  ques- 
tions; citizens  who  want  a  clear  statement  of  the  argument  against 
commercialized  prostitution  or  of  the  menace  of  venereal  diseases; 
religious  leaders  awake  to  their  responsibility  in  sex  education; 
teachers;  the  general  public,  to  tell  what  social  hygiene  means  and 
what  is  being  done.  The  cards  were  sent  to  a  widely  varied  group 
of  those  who  are  influencing  the  development  of  thinking.  Each 
person  was  invited  to  check  three  pamphlets.  Twelve  hundred  cards 
have  been  returned,  and  pamphlets  distributed  as  requested  to  every 
corner  of  the  state  and  to  thirteen  other  states,  to  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  communities,  to  teachers,  parents,  social  workers,  librarians, 
nurses,  athletic  clubs,  religious  organizations,  city  officials.  Replies 

are  still  coming  in. 

*  #     *     * 

The  course  in  Social  Hygiene  given  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
Session  of  Columbia  University  presented  a  picture  of  the  several- 
sided  social  hygiene  program.  Professor  Maurice  A.  Bigelow  painted 
the  background,  the  beginning  of  the  movement  and  its  gradual 
development  and  enlargement ;  Dr.  Max  J.  Exner  and  Dr.  Edith  Hale 
Swift  interpreted  the  role  of  sex  in  human  life  and  the  place  and 
methods  of  sex  education,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  present  mind 
of  youth;  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis  and  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Riley 
discussed  sex  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  community  responsi- 
bility and  Dr.  Davis  talked  of  researches  made  and  needed ;  Mr.  Alan 
Johnstone  spoke  of  legal  measures  and  Dr.  Alec  N.  Thomson  of 
medical  measures  for  the  repression  of  prostitution  and  the  control 
of  venereal  diseases,  Mr.  Paul  S.  Achilles  of  the  psychology  of  reach- 
ing the  public,  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark  of  interpreting  social  hygiene 
statistics,  and  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  of  protective  work  being  carried 
on  by  this  and  other  agencies.  The  students  who  made  up  the  class 
are  doing  active  social  hygiene  work  in  various  ways,  one  in  Brazil, 
one  as  chairman  of  the  social  hygiene  committee  of  the  Kentucky 
Parent-Teacher  Association,  one  as  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  others  as  school  nurse, 
as  medical  inspector  of  schools,  and  in  other  public  health  capacities 
in  different  parts  of  New  York  State. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  George  E.  Worthington  of  the  Department  of  Legal  Measures 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
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Detroit,  Michigan,  September  2nd  to  4th,  where  he  participated  in 
the  discussion  in  the  section  on  criminal  law. 

*  #     *     # 

The  first  joint  summer  conference  of  the  Young  Men's  and  the 
Young  "Women's  Christian  Associations  was  held  in  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  from  August  22nd  to  September  1st  and  was  attended  by 
over  500  persons.  Dr.  Edith  Hale  Swift  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Measures  of  this  Association  was  invited  to  speak  before  the 
conference  on  social  hygiene  matters  and,  in  addition,  she  spent  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  in  personal  talks  with  a  large  number  of 
delegates  who  wished  to  discuss  their  problems  with  her. 

The  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  will  be 
spent  in  lecturing  at  colleges  in  Colorado  and  in  Oklahoma.  From 
October  12th  to  31st  Dr.  Swift  will  be  present  at  a  conference  in 
Kansas  City  which  is  being  arranged  by  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Ream,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Social  Hygiene  Society  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Health  Conservation  Association  of  that  city. 

*  *     *     * 

Mr.  Franklin  O.  Nichols  twice  addressed  the  Northwestern  Federa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs  during  its  meeting  in  Cheyenne,  July 
19-21.  Mr.  Nichols  outlined  the  aim  and  scope  of  social  hygiene,  the 
general  work  of  the  Association,  and  its  special  work  among  colored 
people.  He  emphasized  the  need — and  the  financial  problem — of  edu- 
cational work  for  colored  girls  similar  to  that  now  being  done  for 
white  girls  and  for  the  boys  of  colored  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
importance  of  having  the  active  interest  of  leading  colored  women. 


THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  Companionate  in  your  columns  by 
Professor  M.  M.  Knight  and  Mr.  Paul  Popenoe  is  highly  valuable  in 
directing  attention  to  race  suicide  as  the  dry-rot  of  modern  civiliza- 
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tion.  An  income  tax  assessed  upon  all  individuals  who  do  not  become 
the  parents  of  three  children  each  would  divert  into  childrearing 
much  of  the  social  fund  that  is  now  spent  in  constantly  raising  the 
standard  of  living  from  each  generation  to  the  next  one.  If  the 
proceeds  of  such  a  tax  were  used  as  a  pension  fund  for  mothers  the 
birth  rate  among  the  desirable  classes  would  be  raised  still  more 
and  the  undue  reproduction  of  the  unfit  would  be  held  in  check  if 
the  mother's  pension  were  confined  to  the  first  three  children  born 
by  each  woman.  But  the  income  tax  that  I  refer  to  should  be  higher 
upon  women  than  upon  men  because  the  deterrents  to  parenthood  are 
greater  with  the  female  than  with  the  male.  Mr.  Popenoe  thinks 
that  a  young  couple  who  cannot  afford  a  child  now  unless  they  reduce 
their  standard  of  living  would  be  further  discouraged  if  a  tax  on 
childlessness  were  applied  to  them,  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  if 
the  proceeds  of  the  tax  were  used  as  a  mother's  pension  fund.  Chil- 
dren are  the  basis  of  the  state's  future,  and  its  first  duty  is  self- 
preservation.  I  agree  most  heartily  with  Mr.  Popenoe 's  strictures  on 
free  love  and  kindred  tendencies  that  would  pretend  that  sexual 
relations  are  private  and  personal  rather  than  social  in  their  nature 
and  effects,  but  I  wish  to  ask  him — How  are  we  going  to  get  along 
without  the  offspring  of  the  relatively  incompetent  inasmuch  as  none 
of  the  parents  of  more  normal  folks  are  willing  to  have  their  children 
devote  their  lives  to  ditch-digging  and  sewer  cleaning?  When  the 
machine  takes  the  place  of  the  man  the  one  who  tends  it  sinks  as  low 
in  the  social  scale  as  his  predecessor  was  when  he  did  that  which  now 
becomes  the  machine's  work;  consequently  the  problem  of  social 
classes  remains  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Popenoe  thinks  that  taxes  cannot  affect  the  birth  rate,  but  his 
own  article  shows  that  they  are  doing  it  right  now;  whether  they  are 
imposed  by  the  government  or  by  public  opinion  the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  craze  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  is  a  tax  that  drains  the  indi- 
vidual's income  and  leads  him  to  forego  an  adequate  birth  rate.  He 
does  not  have  a  child  now  because  he  (or  more  commonly  she)  had 
rather  spend  his  or  her  money  on  himself  or  on  herself,  but  if  the 
government  prevents  his  doing  this  then,  in  many  cases,  he  will 
prefer  to  have  it  used  on  his  own  children  rather  than  on  other 
people's. 
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Mr.  Popenoe  writes  as  a  biologist  yet  hints  darkly  at  economic 
remedies  without  clearly  developing  them.  This  seems  to  me  an 
evasion  of  the  issue  rather  than  a  clearing  up  of  it.  If  economics  can 
remedy  race  suicide  then  taxation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
of  economics  that  has  been  used  throughout  historic  time  to  direct  or 
to  divert  the  flow  of  capital  and  labor  from  one  channel  to  another, 
to  discourage  vice  and  to  encourage  virtue,  to  promote  industry,  and 
to  direct  talent.  After  all,  childrearing  must  ever  be  one  of  the 
basic  industries  in  a  healthy  society.  S.  T. 

Army  Headquarters,  India, 
Medical  Directorate, 
Simla,  6-10-25. 
To  the  Editor: 

.  .  .  Yes,  I  take  a  very  real  interest  in  social  hygiene,  but  my 
work  at  present  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Army,  where  we 
have  managed  to  reduce  the  venereal  disease  incidence  per  1000  in 
British  troops  in  India  from  118.2  in  1920  to  68.9  in  1924,  and  in  the 
Indian  army  from  60.5  per  1000  in  1920  to  22.3  in  1924. 

At  first  sight  these  figures  would  appear  to  make  out  that  the 
British  soldier  is  more  immoral  than  his  Indian  confrere,  but  that 
is  not  really  so. 

There  are  so  many  factors  to  be  considered  that  it  would  make  too 
long  a  letter,  but  the  chief  one  is  the  fact  that  the  Indian  soldier  has 
his  wife  and  family  with  him,  whereas  the  British  soldier  in  India 
has  to  exist  with  practically  no  social  facilities  at  all  and  with  a  very 
limited  married  establishment. 

That  is  a  very  interesting  report  you  publish  in  the  March  number 
on  venereal  disease  in  the  United  States  Navy. 

It  is  mainly  with  literature  I  think  that  you  can  help  us  out  here. 

The  more  information  we  can  get  as  to  the  steps  others  are  taking 
in  their  fight  and  the  progress  they  make  the  better  will  it  be  for  us, 
and  in  this  connection  I  find  the  Bulletin  of  great  interest  and  value. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  Association,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely,  T.  H.  SCOTT 

Consulting  Dermatologist  in  India. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WHAT  I  BELIEVE.  By  Bertrand  Russell.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
and  Company,  1925.  87  p.  $1.00. 

It  is  good  to  hear  from  the  author  of  Icarus  that  science  after  all  is 
not  in  itself  good  or  bad,  and  that  while  it  may  be  applied  to  evil 
ends,  it  is  also  a  necessity  to  those  who  would  behave  righteously. 
' '  The  good  life, ' '  we  are  told  in  the  second  of  the  five  brief  chapters 
that  make  up  the  book,  "is  inspired  by  love  and  guided  by  knowl- 
edge." And  the  knowledge  to  which  the  author  refers  is  not  of  a 
special  kind.  "The  knowledge  required  in  ethics  is  exactly  like  the 
knowledge  elsewhere ;  what  is  peculiar  is  that  certain  ends  are  desired, 
and  that  right  conduct  is  what  conduces  to  them."  And  the  love  to 
which  he  refers  "is  an  indissoluble  combination  of  the  two  elements, 
delight  and  well  wishing."  There  are  some  objects  in  which  Russell 
believes  we  naturally  cannot  take  delight.  But  in  including  among 
them  a  group  of  insects,  which  he  names,  he  momentarily  forgets  our 
friends  the  entomologists.  Forgetfulness  of  this  sort,  however,  he 
wishes  in  his  ethics  to  provide  for,  as  well  as  for  the  feelings  of  the 
conqueror  in  love  who  should  not  be  expected  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  complete  benevolence  toward  his  rival.  For  he  thinks  that  "in  all 
descriptions  of  the  good  life  here  on  earth  we  must  assume  a  certain 
basis  of  animal  vitality  and  animal  instinct ;  without  this  life  becomes 
tame  and  uninteresting."  A  few  paragraphs  farther  on  we  read 
that  "all  moral  rules  must  be  tested  by  examining  whether  they  tend 
to  realize  ends  that  we  desire.  I  say  ends  that  we  desire,  not  ends 
that  we  ought  to  desire.  What  we  ought  to  desire  is  merely  what 
someone  else  wishes  us  to  desire.  Usually  it  is  what  the  authorities 
wish  us  to  desire." 

With  further  discussion  of  similar  import  the  author  makes  it  clear 
that  his  prime  concern,  as  a  real  human  being,  is  with  other  real 
human  beings  facing  real  problems  in  a  real  world,  who  must  learn 
to  encourage  or  discourage  real  desires  under  the  guidance  of  real 
knowledge.  The  reader  is  accordingly  prepared  for  a  sharp  attack 
on  superstition  wherever  it  shows  a  dominating  head  in  law  and 
morals.  The  attack  is,  in  fact,  delivered  with  undisguised  emotion. 
"Superstition  is  the  origin  of  all  moral  rules,"  he  asserts;  and  later 
on,  "the  defenders  of  traditional  morality  are  seldom  people  with 
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warm  hearts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  love  of  militarism  displayed  by 
church  dignitaries.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  they  value  morals 
as  affording  a  legitimate  outlet  for  their  desire  to  inflict  pain:  the 
sinner  is  fair  game  and  therefore  away  with  tolerance."  One  may 
question  both  the  fairness  and  the  tact  of  so  sweeping  a  gesture  of 
condemnation;  but  one  can  hardly  fail  to  sympathize  when  not  only 
his  judgment  revolts  but  his  heart  flames  against  the  "superstitious 
morals"  that  continue  to  force  monstrous  wretchedness  and  disaster 
into  human  lives.  He  flatly  protests  against  branding  with  a  social 
stigma  the  children  of  unmarried  parents.  He  passionately  de- 
nounces a  moral  code  that  involves  such  cruelties  as  the  birth  of 
venereally  tainted  children  into  economically  impossible  conditions. 
And  he  urges  sex  education : 

The  main  physiological  facts  ought  to  be  taught,  quite  simply  and  naturally, 
before  puberty,  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  exciting.  At  puberty,  the  elements 
of  an  unsuperstitious  sexual  morality  ought  to  be  taught.  Boys  and  girls  should 
be  taught  that  nothing  can  justify  sexual  intercourse  unless  there  is  mutjual 
inclination.  This  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  which  holds  that, 
provided  the  parties  are  married  and  the  man  desires  another  child,  sexual 
intercourse  is  justified  however  great  may  be  the  reluctance  of  the  wife.  Boys 
and  girls  should  be  taught  respect  for  each  other's  liberty;  they  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  nothing  gives  one  human  being  rights  over  another,  and  that 
jealousy  and  possessiveness  kill  love.  They  should  be  taught  that  to  bring 
another  human  being  into  the  world  is  a  very  serious  matter,  only  to  be  under- 
taken when  the  child  will  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  health,  good  surround- 
ings, and  parental  care.  But  they  should  also  be  taught  methods  of  birth 
control,  so  as  to  insure  that  children  shall  only  come  when  they  are  wanted. 
Finally,  they  should  be  taught  the  dangers  of  venereal  disease,  and  the  methods 
of  prevention  and  cure.  The  increase  of  human  happiness  to  be  expected  from 
sex  education  on  these  lines  is  immeasurable. 

One  may  differ  with  phrases,  or  arguments  or  conclusions.  But 
no  one  who  accepts  our  warm  recommendation  to  read  What  I  Believe 
can  fail  to  be  charmed  by  the  lucidity  of  its  style,  the  candor,  and  keen- 
heartedness  of  its  author.  And  I  for  one  heartily  agree  with  him  when 
he  says :  ' '  there  seems  scarcely  any  limit  to  what  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  producing  a  good  world,  if  only  men  would  use  science  wisely. ' ' 
When  men  have  acquired  the  same  domination  over  their  own  pas- 
sions that  they  already  have  acquired  over  the  physical  forces  of  the 
external  world,  "then  at  last  we  shall  have  our  freedom." 

HARRY  BEAL  TORREY. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   OREGON. 
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SEX  AND  CIVILIZATION.    By  Paul  Bousfield.    New  York:  E.  P.  Button 

and  Company,  1925.    294  p.    $5.00. 

Social  hygienists  will  find  nothing  in  this  book  of  immediate  prac- 
tical significance  to  their  craft.  The  author  is  a  London  physician  and 
a  writer  on  psychoanalytic  topics.  The  sole  reference  to  our  field 
of  endeavor  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph  (p.  237)  : 

Here  let  us  observe  that  the  well-meaning  people  who  attempt  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  divorce,  prostitution,  disease  and  other  similar  troubles  of  civilization 
do  not  go  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  confine  themselves  to  dealing  with 
its  symptoms;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  community  does  not  tolerate  drastic 
measures.  Still  more,  however,  it  is  because  they  do  not  know  the  psychological 
factors  which  are  present.  These  troubles  will  not  be  genuinely  improved  or 
removed  until  the  scales  or  prejudice  and  unconscious  mental  reservations  in 
our  own  favor  have  fallen  from  our  eyes  and  we  are  enabled  therefore  to  see 
the  facts  as  they  are.  Self-knowledge  may  mean  humiliating  discoveries.  Yet, 
until  the  psychological  factors  present  in  social  evils  are  better  understood  and 
recognized  than  they  are  now,  so  that  we  may  cease  to  create  on  the  one  hand 
the  very  trouble  which  on  the  other  hand  we  attempt  to  remove,  measures  of 
reform  will  not  attain  their  object,  and  the  energies  of  society  will  continue 
to  be  half-paralyzed. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  unworthy  of  our  serious  con- 
sideration because  the  exact  opposite  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  We  gain 
little  and  lose  much  by  too  close  attachment  to  our  own  self -limited 
concepts  of  where  and  how  our  work  should  be  done.  Sex  and  Civili- 
zation is  "an  attempt  to  trace  the  so-called  disabilities  of  women  to 
their  causes"  by  a  psychologist  able  to  see  social  forces  clearly  and 
to  state  their  consequences  frankly.  If  we,  beset  as  we  mostly  are  by 
prejudices  of  one  kind  and  another,  find  at  times  some  bitterness  in 
the  cup,  it  does  not  lessen  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  draught.  No 
author  could,  however,  be  more  gentle  with  our  frailties.  The  book, 
directed  toward  the  psychological  status  of  modern  women,  is  any- 
thing but  complimentary  to  the  female;  but,  likewise,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  male  has  no  cause  for  sex-pride  rejoicing  when  he  finally 
closes  the  cover.  The  two  sexes  rise,  maintain  their  status  or  fall 
togther,  of  course. 

Bousfield  sees  us,  as  do  Mathilde  and  Mathias  Vaerting  in  a  recent 
book,  The  Dominant  Sex,  in  a  men's  state  suffering  the  consequences 
of  maladjustment.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  we  cannot  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free  and  that,  if  our  civilization  is  to  endure,  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  to  establish  and  maintain  equal  rights  between 
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the  sexes  in  the  strictest  scientific  sense.  Every  false  pretense  to 
equality  and  every  favoritism  granted  because  of  assumed  physical 
weakness  must  vanish.  To  this  end  the  author  would  taboo  every  sug- 
gestion of  sex  difference  even  to  the  new-born  babe,  since  he  believes 
that  the  impressions  of  infancy  prevail  over  all  subsequent  impressions. 
Coexploration  of  the  universe  about  the  child  and  coeducation  would 
contribute  to  break  down  our  present  sex  conventions.  With  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  women  would  cease  to  be  petted  dolls,  unnatural 
and  grotesque,  and  our  matings  undeflected  by  artificial  standards 
would  less  often  come  upon  the  rocks. 

The  physical  infirmities  of  modern  women  are  artifacts  produced 
first  by  infantile  impressions,  second  by  dress,  and  third  by  the 
proprieties.  While  these  forces  are  at  work  to  depress  the  physical 
vigor  natural  to  healthy  womanhood,  they  are  also  restraining  psychic 
development  so  that  an  infantile  mentality  persists  in  many  women 
throughout  life.  An  unequally  mated  team  runs  poorly ;  man,  having 
contributed  to  and  abetted  the  status  of  woman,  suffers  as  much  as 
does  his  wife. 

It  is  perhaps  unwise  for  a  reviewer  who  would  wish  all  his  friends, 
both  men  and  women,  to  read  this  book,  to  attempt  much  in  the  way 
of  exposition  since  second-hand  argument  is  misleading.  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  the  enjoyment  of  many  a  dish 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  comments  of  those  who  have  partaken  of  it. 

We  may  not  agree  with  an  author  but  a  reviewer  can  spoil  the  best 
of  books.  We  in  the  Social  Hygiene  Movement  have  restricted  our 
attack  on  the  sex  problem  to  certain  obvious  ills.  Let  it  suffice  that 
Dr.  Bousfield  exhilarates  even  when  treading  on  our  mental  toes. 
The  urge  to  charity  which  we  are  prone  to  repress  as  interfering  with 
orderly  progress  may  originate  in  a  subconscious  appreciation  that  all 
the  facts  are  not  in  hand.  Law  enforcement,  sex  education,  and 
recreation,  the  corner  stones  of  our  temple,  are  contingent  for  success 
upon  a  clear  understanding  of  the  psychic  base  from  which  our 
problems  spring.  Dr.  Bousfield  brings  that  base  into  clear  relief. 

DONALD  R.  HOOKER,  M.D. 

INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  OF  CHILD  CARE  AND  PROTECTION.     Com- 
piled by  Edward  Fuller.     London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany, 1924.     448  p.     $2.50. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  which  Edward  Fuller  and  Percy  Alden  have 
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tried  to  do  in  compiling  the  International  Year  Book  of  Child  Care 
and  Protection,  because  of  the  wide  field  to  be  covered. 

The  result  shows  effort  made  but  it  is  unfortunate,  if  the  publica- 
tion is  to  be  a  year  book,  that  the  information  given  is  not  more 
up-to-date.  For  instance,  in  the  data  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  para- 
graph on  child  welfare  it  is  stated :  ' '  The  state  is  well  provided  with 
public  and  private  charities  for  the  care  and  protection  of  children, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  State  Board  of  Charities  went  out  of  existence  four  years 
ago.  Excellent  work  and  a  constructive  program  are  now  being 
developed  by  the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  In  New  Mexico  the 
children's  work  is  under  a  State  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  etc. 

The  book  is  valuable  mainly  as  a  very  concise  reference  book  in 
the  field  of  child  care.  In  so  limited  a  space  it  was  not  possible  to 
give  more  than  a  very  meager  outline  of  the  various  activities  in 
the  field  of  child  care,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  emphasis 
has  not  been  placed  on  the  newer  developments  in  the  various 
countries  which  show  progress  and  are  recognized  as  important.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  Children 's  Police  in  Holland.  This 
work  has  been  in  existence  for  three  years  in  Amsterdam  where  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  child  welfare  work  in  that  city,  also  in 
Kotterdam  and  the  Hague. 

England  is  leading  the  way  in  work  for  the  child  under  six  in 
nursery  schools.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  educational 
movement.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Children's  Branch  of  the 
Home  Office  which  is  far  reaching  in  supervising  and  standardizing 
the  many  industrial  schools  and  reformatories  in  England.  Excellent 
work  is  being  done  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Unmarried  Mother 
and  Her  Child  in  keeping  the  mother  and  child  together.  In  Norway 
and  Holland  birth  control  clinics  combined  with  the  ante-natal  and 
infant  welfare  clinics  play  an  important  part  in  the  child  welfare 
program  in  these  two  countries.  In  France  the  development  of  the 
Juvenile  Courts  deserves  more  than  a  short  sentence  because  of  the 
significance  of  the  movement. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  teaching  of  sex  hygiene  and  health. 
These  subjects  are  receiving  attention  in  many  of  the  countries  and 
should  be  mentioned  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

The  International  Tear  Book  of  Child  Care  and  Protection  shows 
that  in  our  own  country  a  great  deal  of  careful  work  has  been  done 
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to  collect  and  classify  data  from  the  various  states.  This  information 
has  been  arranged  in  a  convenient  form  but  it  is  so  meager  and  does 
not  show  some  of  the  outstanding  progressive  movements  in  child 
welfare  in  the  United  States,  such  as  Mothers  Assistance  Fund,  Child 
Study  Clinics,  Visiting  Teachers,  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters,  Juve- 
nile Protective  Agencies,  Child  Placing  in  Free  and  Boarding  Homes. 
All  these  should  be  emphasized  because  they  are  among  the 
progressive  movements. 

One  questions  how  the  list  of  "  Voluntary  Societies  and  Institu- 
tions" given  in  each  state  was  selected,  because  many  of  the  institu- 
tions and  agencies  which  are  recognized  nationally  by  our  child 
welfare  leaders  are  not  given,  such  as  Carson  College  for  Girls  in 
Pennsylvania,  Merrill-Palmer  School  for  Children  of  Preschool  Age 
in  Detroit,  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation  in  Boston,  Hebrew  Orphan 
Asylum  in  San  Francisco,  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  and  the  National  Probation 
Association. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  out  of  the  list  of  twenty  Americans  given  in 
the  "Who's  Who"  the  names  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  Dr.  H.  II.  Hart, 
Dr.  William  Healy,  Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  Dr.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  Dr. 
Miriam  VanWaters,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Thurston,  Judge  Mary  M.  Bar- 
telme,  Hon.  Charles  T.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  James  Deeter  Rippin,  Mr.  Owen 
Lovejoy,  Miss  Cinna  B.  Pratt  and  Dr.  Marion  Kenworthy  have  been 
omitted. 

We  appreciate  that  it  is  not  easy  to  collect  material  for  such  a 
book,  and  hope  this  is  but  a  beginning.  To  be  of  value  more  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  new  movements  as  they  are  developed  in  each 
country,  which  are  recognized  by  the  National  leaders  in  child 
welfare  work.  MARTHA  P.  FALCONER. 

FEDERATION  OF  AGENCIES  CARING  FOR  PROTESTANTS. 

CHILD  MARRIAGES.    By  Mary  E.  Richmond  and  Fred  S.  Hall.    New 

York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1925.  159  p.  $1.50. 
There  is  some  glamour  in  child  love,  even  when  it  is  of  the  puppy 
variety,  but  child  marriages  soon  lose  their  romance  and,  in  most 
cases,  seem  to  work  out  badly  both  for  the  participants  and  for 
society.  The  authors  of  this  study  emphasize  these  two  points  and 
suggest  a  number  of  remedies  falling  mainly  under  two  heads,  admin- 
istrative improvement  in  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses,  and  addi- 
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tional  legislation  where  needed.  On  this  matter  of  new  legislation, 
however,  they  favor,  first,  efforts  directed  toward  ' '  making  the  reason- 
ably good  law  work." 

Under  the  common  law,  minimum  marriageable  ages  were  12  for 
girls  and  14  for  boys,  and  14  of  our  states  still  adhere  to  12  years 
as  the  minimum  marriageable  age  for  girls.  In  nine  others  it  has 
been  raised  to  14;  in  eight  to  15;  in  17  to  16;  and  in  one  (New 
Hampshire)  to  18.  The  authors  feel  that  the  evidence  points  to  18 
as  the  minimum  toward  which  our  cultural  standards  are  likely  to 
be  advanced  in  time.  "If  the  present  minimum  age  is  absurdly  low, 
as  in  some  states  it  is,  then  advance  it  gradually  and  at  the  same 
time  see  that  the  law  is  enforceable  and  enforced." 

Among  the  more  influential  of  the  motives  underlying  child 
marriages  are  (a)  the  desire  to  escape  from  unhappy  home  surround- 
ings, (b)  the  desire  to  avoid  punishment  for  evading  laws,  and  (c) 
commercial  exploitation  mainly  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

Many  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  this  study  are  based  on  cases 
of  250  married  children  reported  to  the  authors  by  various  reliable 
sources,  the  reader  being  warned  that  "material  gathered  about  so 
small  a  number  is  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive."  Twenty  of 
these  250  children  married  one  another  so  the  total  number  of 
marriages  was  but  240.  In  129  cases  or  more  than  half  of  the  240 
marriages,  the  licenses  were  illegally  issued.  The  administrative 
abuses  indicated  by  these  illegal  issuances  are  grave  as  is,  also,  the 
lack  of  legislation  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  remaining  111  licenses 
were  legally  issued.  The  cases  were  distributed  throughout  31  states 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  state  is  wholly  blameless. 

In  23  states  having  compulsory  education  laws  requiring  attendance 
at  school  until  age  16,  the  minimum  marriageable  age  was  lower  than 
16  at  the  time  of  this  study.  The  usual  result  of  this  illogical  arrange- 
ment seems  to  be  that  the  compulsory  education  law  is  always  set 
aside  when  a  school  girl  marries.  This  conflict  of  marriage  and 
education  laws  was  dealt  with  by  the  National  League  of  Compulsory 
Education  Officials  in  1920,  their  resolution  urging  uniform  laws  in 
all  states,  which  would  forbid  the  marriage  of  boys  and  girls  of 
compulsory  school  age.  The  authors  consider  this  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion wherever  compulsory  education  has  become  an  accepted  custom. 

A  tendency  is  noted,  among  license  issuers  in  a  number  of  states, 
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to  grant  licenses  below  the  legal  age,  when  pregnancy  is  claimed,  even 
though  they  are  exceeding  their  legal  authority  in  so  doing.  To  make 
this  violation  of  the  law  even  more  striking  the  general  rule  is  to 
accept  a  mere  assertion  that  pregnancy  exists  rather  than  requiring 
that  it  be  proved  through  examination  by  a  qualified  physician.  The 
general  public  and  the  child  welfare  specialists  take  widely  different 
views  on  this  question  of  coerced  marriage  whether  pregnancy  inter- 
venes or  not.  Pro  Bono  Publico  considers  marriage  the  panacea; 
the  specialist  feels  "that  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  does 
marriage  at  the  time  promise  her  or  her  child  the  best  chance  of  a 
healthy,  useful  life." 

Another  interesting  point  is  that  of  the  situation  created  through 
the  annulment  of  a  child  marriage  for  non-age,  i.e.,  failure  to  have 
achieved  the  legal  age  for  marriage.  This  makes  possible  a  system 
of  trial  marriage.  The  state  prohibits  marriage  below  specified  ages, 
but  the  law  in  practically  all  of  our  states  validates  the  marriage, 
once  it  has  been  consummated.  Though  valid,  however,  it  is  voidable 
and  the  possibility  is  thus  created  of  a  person's  (if  young  enough) 
contracting  a  valid  marriage  which  may  be  set  aside  at  pleasure. 

The  author's  recommendations  are  few  and  to  the  point.  They  con- 
sist in  the  main  of:  (1)  A  law  which,  before  a  marriage  license  can 
be  issued,  requires  advance  notice  to  the  issuer  of  licenses  that  the 
candidates  intend  to  marry.  (Eight  states  now  require  this  interval. 
Arranged  chronologically  in  the  order  of  their  adoption  of  the  law, 
they  are  Maine,  Wisconsin,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  and  Georgia)  ;  (2)  Proofs  of  age,  i.e., 
documentary  evidence  from  impartial  sources  such  as  birth  and 
baptismal  records. 

A  concluding  chapter  headed  "Next  Steps"  contains  a  number  of 
helpful  and  practical  suggestions  for  those  wishing  to  promote  the 
abolition  of  child  marriages. 

Numerically  considered,  the  problem  of  child  marriage  in  the 
United  States  is  not  a  grave  one.  It  is  difficult  to  be  shocked  greatly 
by  conditions  affecting,  directly,  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of 
our  entire  population,  if  one  considers  only  numbers.  From  a 
societal  standpoint,  however,  the  problem  is  a  very  real  and  important 
one,  and  the  authors  have  rendered  another  distinct  service  in  reduc- 
ing it  to  some  understandable  form. 
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The  recommended  remedies  are  comparatively  simple  of  operation 
but,  with  many  other  urgent  and,  seemingly,  more  emergent  problems 
before  them  it  may  be  some  years  before  public  initiative  will  be  so 
directed  as  to  demand  the  necessary  reforms.  In  the  meantime, 
social  workers  will  do  well  to  remind  those  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  of  the  lax  administration  and  of  the  legislative  deficiencies 
in  this  field.  Until  they  are  righted  our  social  safeguards  for  child- 
hood are  deficient  in  a  basic  respect. 

E.  H.  E. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU,  ITS  HISTORY,  ACTIVITIES  AND  ORGANIZATION.  By  James 
A.  Tobey.  Institute  for  Government  Research.  Service  Monographs  of  the 
United  States  Government,  No.  21.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1925.  83  p.  $1.00. 

One  of  the  notable  series  of  monographs  issued  by  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment Research  to  cover  all  the  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  the 
only  complete  description  of  all  the  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  covering  all 
phases  from  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  to  date.  The  monograph  is  more 
or  less  a  by-product  of  a  much  more  intensive  survey  of  all  the  health  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  being  made  by  the  author. 

How  TO  LIVE.     By  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Fisk.     Eighteenth  edition — com- 
pletely revised.     New  York:     Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  1925.     513  p. 
$2.00. 
This  useful  book  on  rules  for  healthy  living  has  now  appeared  in  its  eighteenth 

edition,  revised,  rewritten,  reset,  and   enlarged.     This  new  edition   follows  the 

best  practices  and  latest  scientific  developments,  and  omits  out-of-date  material. 

Greater  stress  is  laid  on  public  hygiene  and  public  health  than  in  earlier  editions. 

There  are  given  suggestions  for  the  suppression  of  quackery  and  for  identifying 

the  commercial  quack,  which  should  be  helpful. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.     Forty-fourth  annual  report.    V.  1 

for  the  year  1923.  Albany,  N.  Y.:  J.  B.  Lyons  Co.,  1924.  544  p. 
In  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  the  Director  makes  special 
mention  of  the  Education  Activities  of  the  year  which  were  directed  principally 
to  physicians  and  lay  people.  Ninety  more  lectures  were  given  and  greater 
discrimination  was  shown  on  the  part  of  lecturers  in  arranging  for  their  talks. 
The  aim  was  made  to  reach  various  organized  groups  which  are  in  a  position  to 
improve  the  social  condition  in  their  communities  or  benefit  directly  from  these 
lectures.  Special  effort  was  made  to  reach  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age,  but 
in  conditions  other  than  the  school  room — namely,  in  their  summer  camps  and 
at  their  clubs. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  BEHAVIOR.  By  Daniel  Harrison  Kulp,  2nd. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1925.  Teachers  Col- 
lege Syllabi  No.  12.  257  p. 

Outlines  for  beginning  students  in  sociology  as  used  for  several  years  but 
with  up-to-date  revision  of  topics  and  references.  Under  each  chapter  heading 
is  brought  out  the  study  outline  list  of  well  chosen  references  covering  the 
subject  and  questions.  Of  special  interest  to  social  hygiene  is  the  outline  under 
"  Primitive  Society  "  entitled  "  The  Family  and  Sib,"  also  chapters  on  "  Family 
Disorganization,"  "  Commercialized  Recreation,"  "  Vice  and  the  Volstead  Act." 

SOUTHERN  PIONEERS,  IN  SOCIAL  INTERPRETATIONS.  Edited  by  Howard  W.  Odum. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1925.  221  p.  $2.00. 

Brief  sketches  portraying  the  spirit  of  the  south  in  the  lives  of  nine  leaders 
in  various  fields.  Many  of  the  stories  have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Social  Forces. 

THE  CHILD:  His  NATURE  AND  His  NEEDS.  Prepared  under  the  Editorial 
Supervision  of  M.  V.  O  'Shea,  Professor  of  Education,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Valparaiso,  Indiana:  The  Children's  Foundation,  1924.  516  p. 
$1.00. 

This  book  is  a  compendium  of  knowledge  of  children  and  youth  as  now 
understood  by  experts  in  many  lines,  and  forms  by  itself  a  valuable  library  for 
any  social  hygiene  worker. 

In  addition  to  the  preface,  contributed  by  Lewis  E.  Myers,  the  Founder  of  the 
Children's  Foundation,  and  Professor  O 'Shea's  material,  the  book  contains 
articles  by  Dr.  Baldwin,  Miss  Whitley,  Mr.  Dearborn,  Dr.  Neumann,  Dr.  Bolton, 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Emerson,  Dr.  White,  Dr.  Winslow,  Judge 
Healy,  Dr.  Gesell,  Professor  Hollingworth,  Dr.  Hall  (Head  of  Social  Hygiene  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church),  Dr.  Tigert  of  the  Bureau  of  Education;  and  reference 
is  made  to  many  other  authors  of  distinction. 

The  chapters  on  nervous  and  mental  hygiene,  preventing  delinquency,  the 
adolescent  period,  promoting  health  and  physical  development,  and  that  on 
changing  methods  in  our  educational  system  are  notable  aids  to  a  right  founda- 
tion for  all  sex  education.  No  single  book  published  recently  gives  a  broader 
or  more  accurate  account  of  up-to-date  study  and  practice  in  child  culture. 
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LOVE  AND  THE  LAW 

ALBBET  LEVITT 

Professor  of  Law,  Washington  and  Lee   University  Law  School 

Love  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  human  emotions.  It  is 
dynamic,  imperative,  and  overwhelming.  It  is  a  driving  force 
that  brooks  no  opposition,  an  insistence  that  cannot  be  stayed, 
a  power  that  sweeps  all  before  it.  Under  its  stimulus  men 
are  saints  and  devils,  wise  men  and  fools,  great  achievers  and 
broken  failures,  masters  of  the  universe  and  helpless  slaves 
to  impulses  and  instincts  that  control  and  fashion  them  without 
intelligence  and  reason. 

Love  touches  all  human  beings.  It  drives  them  to  action 
and  tinges  all  their  activities.  That  is  why  the  law  is  interested 
in  love.  The  law  is  a  method  of  social  control.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  regulate  human  activities  so  that  the  least  harm  will  come 
to  organized  society  and  the  greatest  benefits  to  individual 
human  beings.  The  function  of  the  law  is  to  conserve  and 
develop  those  activities  which  make  for  human  betterment, 
and  to  neutralize  and  isolate  those  springs  of  activity  which 
tend  to  injure  or  destroy  human  values  and  relations.  The 
law  conserves  and  fosters  love  when  love  drives  those  within 
its  power  toward  high  and  noble  actions.  The  law  curbs, 
frustrates,  and  attempts  to  destroy  love  when  love  incites  to 
anti-social  conduct. 

To  the  law,  love  is  a  physical  and  spiritual  complex  of 
factors.  The  physical  elements  are  the  reproductive  instinct, 
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the  function  of  the  reproductive  instinct,  and  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  person  who  is  in  love.  The  spiritual  elements 
are  the  tenderer  emotions  and  their  expression  in  conduct,  the 
social  virtues,  such  as  self-respect,  pride,  self-esteem,  and  the 
feeling  of  well-being  that  comes  with  social  approbation. 
These  elements  intermingle  and  color  each  other,  and  one 
cannot  be  completely  isolated  from  the  others.  But  the  law 
does  emphasize  under  differing  conditions  one  or  more  of 
these  various  factors. 

PHYSICAL  ELEMENTS  OF  LOVE. — 1.  The  procreative  instinct  and 
its  function.  The  physical  nucleus  of  love  is  the  reproductive 
instinct.  The  basic  element  in  the  attraction  which  the  sexes 
have  to  each  other  is  the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse.  It  is 
pure  physicality,  but  it  is  not  to  be  disparaged  on  that  account. 
Theologians  have  much  to  answer  for  because  of  their  per- 
sistent besmirching  of  the  reproductive  urge.  They  have 
followed  the  lead  of  an  oriental  Pharisee  who  felt  that  his 
body  was  a  filthy  prison  for  his  immortal  soul,  and  have 
adopted  the  perverted  notions  of  a  reformed  Roman  rake 
whose  debaucheries  and  excesses  reacted  upon  his  spirit  in 
such  manner  that  he  despised  the  human  body  and  its  noblest 
impulses  which  he  himself  had  outraged  and  degraded.  They 
have  attempted  to  separate  the  physical  from  the  spiritual 
elements  of  love.  They  have  extolled  the  spiritual  elements 
and  defamed  the  physical  elements  without  which  the  spiritual 
elements  cannot  come  into  existence.  They  have  stripped  the 
procreative  instinct  of  all  its  beauties  and  graces.  In  doing 
this  they  have  destroyed  the  guides  and  controls  which  Nature 
gave  to  it.  They  have  thrown  it  out  of  the  church  and  home 
and  into  the  stable,  the  brothel,  and  the  smut-shop.  The 
theologians  are  much  to  blame  for  our  present  low  standards 
of  sex  morality. 

But  the  law  has  been  wiser  than  the  theologians.  It  is  a 
human  discipline.  Its  function  is  to  deal  with  human  beings 
as  they  are.  It  looks  at  humanity  with  open-eyed  wisdom. 
It  knows  that  the  procreative  instinct  is  only  a  part  of  love, 
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but  it  realizes  how  powerful  and  basic  a  part  of  love  the 
instinct  is.  Nor  does  it  overlook  or  despise  its  beauty  and 
nobility.  To  the  law  the  individual's  procreative  urge  is 
simply  the  individualization  of  the  cosmic  desire  for  self- 
perpetuation,  the  manifestation  of  the  most  intimate  relation 
of  the  individual  with  the  universe,  and  an  exquisite  drive  to 
create  that  most  beautiful  of  all  things — a  little  child. 

The  law  is  a  practical  idealist.  It  tries  to  control  and  direct 
the  procreative  instinct  so  that  the  instinct  may  fulfill  its 
function.  It  recognizes  that  the  function,  the  purpose,  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  instinct  in  human  beings  is  the 
perpetuation  of  the  human  race.  The  product  of  sex  gratifica- 
tion is  to  be  normal,  healthy,  vigorous  children.  Absolute 
assurance  that  such  children  will  be  born  of  normal  sexual 
intercourse  is  impossible.  The  law  does  not  attempt  the 
impossible.  But  where  it  is  certain  that  sexual  intercourse 
will  not  result  in  the  birth  of  desirable  children  the  law 
forbids  such  intercourse.  The  law  also  recognizes  that  the 
procreative  instinct  may  easily  be  abased  and  allowed  to 
operate  so  as  to  defeat  its  own  function.  Conscious  of  human 
frailties  and  weaknesses,  the  law  sets  limits  within  which  the 
instinct  may  be  gratified,  and  punishes  those  who  gratify,  or 
attempt  to  gratify,  the  instinct  outside  of  those  limits. 

The  law  permits  sexual  intercourse  only  between  human 
beings,  of  opposite  sex,  and  in  a  normal  manner.  Sexual 
intercourse  between  a  human  being  and  an  animal  or  fowl  is 
severely  punished.  Intercourse  between  females,  or  between 
males,  or  between  males  and  females  in  an  unnatural  manner 
constitutes  the  offenses  of  sodomy  and  fellatio. 

Only  mature  persons  can  lawfully  be  partners  in  sexual 
intercourse.  Children  must  not  be  violated.  This  applies  to 
both  boys  and  girls,  for  not  only  men  but  women  also  are 
often  lacking  in  self-control  and  play  the  beast  with  little 
children.  The  insane  and  the  feeble-minded  cannot  be  the 
focus  of  the  procreative  instinct.  They  are  abnormal.  Mating 
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between  abnormal  persons  or  between  abnormal  and  normal 
persons  is  forbidden. 

Not  all  mature  and  normal  persons  are  fit  mates  for  each 
other.  Persons  who  are  blood-relations  within  certain  degrees, 
such  as  brother  and  sister,  parent  and  child,  uncle  and  niece, 
aunt  and  nephew,  grandparent  and  grandchild,  cannot 
gratify  their  procreative  instincts  in  common.  If  they  do  they 
commit  the  crime  of  incest.  In  some  states  the  prohibition 
extends  to  relations  of  the  half-blood,  to  first  and  second 
cousins,  and  to  relations-in-law. 

Unmarried  persons  are  forbidden  to  have  sexual  intercourse 
with  each  other.  If  they  do  it  is  the  offense  of  fornication. 
A  married  person  cannot  have  intercourse  with  an  unmarried 
person.  That  is  the  crime  of  adultery.  Only  husband  and 
wife  may  lawfully  gratify  the  procreative  instinct.  All  others 
must  curb,  control,  and,  if  necessary,  destroy  the  instinct. 

The  law  does  not  sanction  ''affinities,"  ''love-nests," 
"companionates."  A  eulogistic  term  cannot  legalize  a  mere- 
tricious relation.  Nor  is  there  any  sympathy  with  the  super- 
ficial school  of  pseudo-philosophy  that  looks  upon  every 
instinct  as  its  own  excuse  for  being  and,  therefore,  to  be 
gratified.  "Self-expressionists"  meet  short  shrift  at  the 
hands  of  the  law.  Self-expression  along  sex  lines  must  keep 
within  legal  limits.  No  art  is  so  great  that  its  devotees  may 
flout  the  law.  If  an  artist  must  have  "une  grande  passion" 
in  order  to  reach  the  heights  of  his  art,  the  law  suggests  that 
he  have  it  for  his  wife.  There  is  no  way  of  being  sure  that  the 
heights  will  be  reached,  nor  that  a  mistress  is  required  rather 
than  a  wife  to  reach  them.  The  procreative  instinct  cannot 
be  debased  in  the  name  of  "  Art" !  To  the  law  the  noblest  art 
is  the  creation  of  a  child.  There  is  no  music  so  sweet  as  a 
baby's  laugh,  no  statue  so  wonderful  as  a  baby's  body,  no 
painting  so  marvellous  as  a  well-born  baby's  face. 

Artificial  interference  with  the  natural  results  of  coition  is 
forbidden  by  the  law.  Contraceptive  methods  and  appliances 
cannot  be  used  unless  the  safety  of  the  woman  demands  them. 
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In  such  cases  physicians  may  take  proper  precautions  and 
instruct  their  patients  in  precautionary  measures  so  that  harm 
may  not  come  to  them.  Otherwise  there  is  too  great  a  likeli- 
hood that  the  procreative  instinct  will  be  brought  to  the  level 
of  simple  sex  gratification  and  its  function  aborted.  The  law 
cannot  and  does  not  sanction  this.  The  law  balances  out  the 
needs  of  the  individual  for  sexual  intercourse  against  the 
function  of  the  procreative  instinct  and  conserves  the  latter, 
unless  it  is  shown  that  the  result  of  coition  would  not  be 
healthy  and  well-born  children,  or  that  the  birth  of  the  child 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  possible  mother. 

Because  of  this  last  consideration  the  statutes  against  birth 
control  propaganda  are  being  modified.  Until  very  recently 
the  dissemination  of  birth  control  information  was  forbidden 
throughout  the  United  States.  Even  now  the  Federal  penal 
code  makes  it  a  crime  to  send  birth  control  information  or 
contraceptive  appliances  through  the  mails.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  penal  codes  of  nearly  all  of  the  several  states  in  the 
Union.  In  several  of  the  states,  however,  birth  control  propa- 
ganda has  been  legalized.  This  comes  as  the  result  of  a 
growing  consciousness  on  the  part  of  organized  society  that 
the  function  of  the  procreative  instinct  is  the  creation  of 
well-born  children  and  not  simply  the  creation  of  humans  no 
matter  how  imperfect  and  unfit  for  existence  they  may  be. 
Another  result  is  the  series  of  statutes  which  permit  the 
sterilization  of  defectives  and  criminals  and  the  statutes  which 
will  not  allow  persons  to  be  married  unless  they  have  a 
physician's  certificate  stating  that  those  persons  are  free  from 
diseases  which  might  result  in  sterility  or  ill-born  children. 

The  law  changes  more  slowly  than  the  opinions  of  organized 
society.  This  is  necessarily  so,  and  is  a  good  thing.  Otherwise, 
the  law  might  veer  about  with  every  passing  notion,  craze,  or 
wild  gust  of  public  opinion,  and  the  very  important  function 
of  the  law,  that  of  forecasting  the  results  of  activity,  would 
be  destroyed.  The  stability  of  social  institutions  demands 
that  there  should  be  predictability  of  the  results  of  activity, 
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otherwise  there  would  be  social  chaos.  When,  however,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  social  good  will  be  furthered  by  a 
change  the  law  changes  to  develop  and  conserve  that  good. 
It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  near  future  the  law  will  permit 
more  generally  the  dissemination  of  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  contraceptive  appliances.  But  it  will  continue  to 
safeguard  the  procreative  instinct  and  its  function  by  con- 
trolling the  methods  of  birth  control  and  the  sale  of  contra- 
ceptive appliances.  It  will  not  allow  the  procreative  instinct 
to  be  debased  into  the  mere  gratification  of  lust. 

The  law  protects  child-creation  from  the  moment  of  con- 
ception to  the  moment  of  birth.  Abortions  in  any  form  are 
crimes.  The  growth  and  development  of  the  foetus  must  not 
be  interfered  with.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  child,  when  born, 
will  be  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  diseased  or  healthy,  well- 
born or  ill-born.  Nor  does  it  matter  what  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  miscarriage  is  adopted.  Appliances,  instruments, 
substances  or  drugs  are  all  considered  in  the  same  forbidden 
category.  The  prohibition  extends  to  all  persons.  The 
reasons  and  motives  of  the  offender,  no  matter  how  tender  or 
high  they  may  be,  will  not  excuse  or  justify  the  offense.  Only 
a  physician  may  destroy  a  foetus  and  justify  his  action.  His 
only  justification  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  foetus  was 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Here  the  law  differs  from  the  Canon  (or  Church)  law. 
According  to  the  rules  of  Canon  law  the  foetus  can  never  be 
destroyed.  If  the  choice  is  between  saving  the  mother  and 
saving  the  child,  the  physician  must  save  the  child.  The  reason 
is  a  theological  one.  The  mother  has  been  baptized.  Her  soul 
is  safe.  The  infant  has  not  yet  been  baptized.  Being  con- 
ceived in  sin  and  born  in  iniquity  it  is  still  eternally  damned. 
Only  through  baptism  and  the  intercession  of  the  church  can 
it  be  saved.  The  function  of  the  church  is  to  save  souls.  Life 
and  the  body  do  not  matter.  Hence,  the  child  must  be  saved 
even  though  the  mother  dies. 

The  law,  however,  conserves  that  which  is,  rather  than  that 
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which  may  be.  It  balances  the  worth  of  an  existent  human 
being  against  the  possible  worth  of  a  potential  human  being 
and  conserves  the  former.  It  follows  a  practical  scheme  of 
conserving  its  human  resources  rather  than  metaphysical  or 
theological  dogmas. 

So  far  as  it  possibly  can,  the  law  recognizes  and  conserves 
the  procreative  instinct.  It  does  this  in  a  way  which  carries 
out  the  function  of  the  instinct.  When  there  is  danger  that 
the  function  will  be  aborted  or  abused  the  law  curbs  and 
inhibits  the  instinct.  Where  the  instinct  can  operate  in  such 
wise  as  to  further  its  function  the  law  allows  the  completest 
and  deepest  expression  and  gratification.  Child-creation  is 
the  central  motive  that  animates  the  law  in  its  control  of  the 
procreative  instinct. 

2.  The  physical  integrity  of  the  person  who  loves.  Love 
demands  complete  physical  surrender.  True  coition  is  utter 
yielding  and  acceptance  of  the  body  surcharged  with  exquisite 
spiritual  unity.  It  is  physical  sensitivity  plus  spiritual  exalta- 
tion ;  physical  action  and  psychical  reaction ;  sensuous  attune- 
ment  and  spiritual  communion.  It  is  physical  consent  and 
spiritual  assent.  When  either  element  is  missing  love  cannot 
exist.  When  neither  element  is  present  sexual  intercourse  is 
degradation  of  body  and  debasement  of  soul. 

The  law  recognizes  and  protects  the  consensual-communion 
character  of  love.  Neither  body  nor  spirit  may  be  coerced 
or  defrauded.  When  a  man  has  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
woman  without  her  consent  and  against  her  will  he  commits 
the  crime  of  rape.  He  cannot  defend  himself  by  showing  that 
he  had  her  physical  consent  if  it  was  secured  by  coercion  or 
through  fear.  She  need  not  struggle  against  him  when 
physical  resistance  is  apparently  futile.  Nor  is  it  material 
that  she  has  given  herself  freely  and  completely  on  a  former 
occasion  to  him  or  to  others.  The  law  protects  even  the 
prostitute  and  the  former  mistress.  Their  physical  integrity 
cannot  be  violated.  They  cannot  be  used  against  their  will. 

The  law  goes  farther.     It  assumes,  and  abides  by  that 
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assumption,  that  there  are  some  persons  who  never  can  give 
their  consent  to  sexual  intercourse  even  though  they  willingly 
give  themselves  without  reserve.  Girls  under  the  "age  of 
consent"  are  protected  even  against  themselves  because  of 
their  immaturity  and  ignorance.  The  age  of  consent  is,  unfor- 
tunately, as  low  as  twelve  years  in  some  states.  In  other 
states  the  girl  must  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  or,  in  a  few  states, 
eighteen  years  of  age  before  she  is  deemed  legally  capable  of 
consenting  to  coition.  That  the  girl  looks  quite  mature  and 
above  the  age  of  consent  and  that  the  man  honestly  believes 
that  she  is  of  age  are  entirely  irrelevant.  He  must  abide  the 
consequences  of  his  acts  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  not 
in  accordance  with  his  belief  no  matter  how  honest  that  belief 
may  have  been.  There  is  too  much  danger  of  perjury  and 
fraud  for  the  law  to  permit  any  other  rule  to  operate. 

Those  who  are  subnormal  or  abnormal  mentally  cannot 
consent  to  sexual  intercourse.  They  are  mentally  incompetent. 
They  are  outside  the  plane  of  legal  coition. 

Those  who  are  deceived  into  giving  their  physical  consent 
are  deemed  not  to  have  consented.  If  a  girl  goes  to  a  physician 
for  treatment  and  she  consents  to  his  having  sexual  inter- 
course with  her  and  she  is  ignorant  (as  so  many  girls  woefully 
are)  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  honestly  believes  that  it  is 
proper  treatment  for  her  disease,  he  is  guilty  of  raping  her. 
Her  physical  consent  was  unaccompanied  by  knowledge  of 
what  she  was  doing  and  was  without  spiritual  assent.  Her 
violation  is  severely  punishable. 

The  crime  of  seduction  is  based  upon  deceit.  Consent  to 
coition  is  secured  through  a  promise  to  marry.  Seduction 
differs  from  a  "common  law  marriage."  In  a  common  law 
marriage  consent  to  coition  is  secured  because  of  an  honest 
intention  by  the  man  and  woman  to  consider  themselves  as 
man  and  wife  at  the  time  of  copulation.  In  seduction  the  girl 
gives  her  consent  in  the  belief  that  she  is  to  be  married  some- 
time in  the  future  and  the  man  has  no  intention  of  marrying 
at  all.  A  common  law  marriage  is  valid  in  some  of  the  states. 
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Seduction  is  a  crime  in  all  of  them.  The  law  is  gentle  to 
human  weakness  at  times.  It  tries  to  legalize  marriage  how- 
ever faulty  the  ceremony  may  have  been.  But  it  punishes  him 
who  takes  advantage  of  misplaced  trust. 

SPIRITUAL  ELEMENTS  OF  LOVE. — The  spiritual  nucleus  of  love 
is  self-expression.  It  is  a  constant  outpouring  of  emotional- 
ized ideals  accompanied  by  an  increasingly  expanding  per- 
sonality. Music,  poetry,  art,  humanity,  and  the  entire  universe 
take  on  a  glamour  and  flavor  almost  entirely  absent  from 
preceding  existence.  A  new  world  is  discovered  and  created. 
In  it  the  loving  person  lives  keenly  sensitized  to  spiritual 
impressions  and  swiftly  reacts  to  them  in  body  and  mind. 
Inhibitions  to  conduct  are  removed.  Freedom  of  action  is 
attained.  There  is  an  outreaching  toward  the  loved  one  which 
is  subtly  possessing  and  enslaving.  The  spiritual  qualities 
call  for  expression.  The  response  comes  in  physical  activities 
focused  upon  the  loved  person. 

The  law  cannot,  and  does  not,  protect  and  foster  all  forms 
of  expression  of  the  spiritual  demands  made  by  love.  It  has 
to  balance  out  the  desires  of  some  individuals  against  the 
desires  of  other  individuals  and  against  the  social  needs. 
Some  incidents  of  love  are  too  subtle  and  delicate  for  the  law 
to  handle.  Others  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  control.  So 
the  law  confines  itself  to  those  spiritual  demands  which  are 
connected  with  more  readily  controllable  incidents  of  love. 

The  expression  of  affection  is  an  irrestible  demand  of  love. 
There  must  be  a  physical  outlet  for  the  waves  of  gentle  tender- 
ness that  flood  the  soul.  Caresses,  fondling,  kisses  are  methods 
of  self-expression.  A  person  is  happy  to  surrender  to  the 
caresses  of  a  loved  one,  nor  does  he  fear  to  caress  one  who  is 
loved  and  loves.  There  is  mutuality  of  self-expression  where 
there  is  reciprocal  love.  The  law  recognizes  and  guards  this. 
What  would  be  assault  and  battery,  when  directed  toward  a 
stranger  or  one  who  does  not  reciprocate  in  feelings  of 
affection,  is  legally  not  at  all  culpable  when  directed  toward 
sweetheart  or  wife.  An  action  for  assault  and  battery  will 
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not  lie  against  an  ardent  lover.  When,  however,  ardor  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  reason,  or  affection  manifests  itself  in  hurtful 
ways,  the  law  calls  a  halt.  When  a  man  tells  his  best  girl 
that  she  is  sweet  enough  to  eat  and  then  bites  her,  or  embraces 
her  so  strenuously  that  her  ribs  crack,  he  goes  beyond  his 
legal  privileges.  What  his  ardor  hurts,  his  purse  may  be 
called  upon  to  heal. 

Love  often  expresses  itself  through  the  making  of  gifts. 
The  law  has  been  called  upon  very  often  to  protect  those  whose 
affection  has  led  them  to  trust  others  unwisely.  Disillusioned, 
disappointed,  and  jilted  men  have  asked  the  law  to  get  back 
money,  jewelry,  and  furniture  which  they  have  lavished  upon 
women  they  hoped  to  marry.  Bitter  and  outraged  women  have 
haled  men  into  court  to  recover  that  which  they  gave  in 
misplaced  trust  and  affection.  The  law  has  taken  a  well 
denned  course.  Gifts  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  that 
were  made  to  secure  and  maintain  the  good  graces  of  the 
recipient,  and  those  made  after  there  had  been  mutual  decla- 
rations of  affection  and  plans  for  marriage  had  been  begun. 

Gifts  made  during  the  pre-engagement  period  cannot  be 
recovered  by  the  donor.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  invest- 
ments. If  they  are  bad  investments  the  donor  must  bear  the 
loss.  Flowers,  jewelry,  clothes,  automobiles,  candy,  theater 
tickets,  dinners,  and  dances  are  in  this  class.  These  are 
usually  given  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  one  who  is  loved.  If 
they  fail  of  their  purpose  that  person  is  not  culpable.  No  legal 
fault  can  be  found  with  one  who  takes  what  another  freely 
gives.  The  law  cannot  aid  an  unsuccessful  lover. 

Engagement  gifts  are  viewed  somewhat  differently.  An 
engagement  ring  is  the  property  of  the  girl.  It  is  a  sign  of 
conquest,  but  it  is  also  somewhat  more.  It  represents  that  the 
girl  and  her  lover  have  agreed  to  be  married  at  some  future 
time  and  to  set  up  a  home  together.  It  is  usually  given  after 
the  girl  has  promised  to  marry  the  giver.  If,  thereafter,  the 
girl  should  wish  to  break  the  engagement  she  usually,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  returns  the  ring,  but  she  need  not  do  so.  The 
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law  will  not  compel  its  return.  It  was  a  gift.  The  possibility 
of  a  mutual  home  is  not  enough  to  raise  a  legal  duty  to  return 
it.  The  same  holds  true  of  gifts  made  by  the  girl  to  her  lover. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  girl  is  a  "  ring  hunter. ' '  She  gets 
engaged  simply  for  the  sake  of  receiving  engagement  rings. 
In  time  she  manages  to  get  quite  a  collection.  In  such  a  case 
the  disillusioned  young  man  may  compel  her  to  return  the  ring 
he  gave.  She  has  really  received  it  dishonestly.  The  law  will 
make  one  who  receives  goods  under  false  pretenses  disgorge. 
It  will  not  allow  love's  illusions  to  be  used  for  ignoble  gain. 

There  is  another  type  of  engagement  gift,  however.  These 
are  gifts  made  in  contemplation  of  marriage.  The  donor  and 
the  recipient  both  intend  that  such  gifts  should  be  used  in  the 
home  which  the  two  are  to  set  up  upon  marriage.  Furniture, 
graphophones,  pianos,  family  portraits,  bric-a-brac,  and 
family  heirlooms  are  in  this  class.  Such  engagement  gifts 
must  be  returned  by  the  one  who  breaks  the  engagement. 
They  were  meant  for  the  common  home.  There  is  to  be  no 
common  home.  The  law  will  allow  the  donor  to  retake. 

Letters  belong  to  the  writer.  In  them  he  has  usually  ex- 
pressed himself  with  far  greater  freedom  and  less  self- 
restraint  than  he  normally  does.  The  letters  were  meant  only 
for  the  eyes  of  the  loved  one.  To  allow  them  to  become  the 
property  of  another  than  the  writer  would  be  to  allow  an 
infringement  upon  his  personality,  which  the  law  does  not 
sanction.  Furthermore,  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  per- 
sons they  may  become  the  basis  of  blackmail.  It  is  wiser  not 
to  write,  but  if  you  do,  and  then  are  jilted,  you  may  get  your 
writings  back. 

Love  sometimes  expresses  itself  in  poems,  music,  plays  or 
fiction.  These  may  be  gifts  or  literary  efforts  dedicated  to 
the  loved  one.  If  they  are  gifts,  they  belong  to  the  recipient. 
If  they  are  dedications,  then  they  still  belong  to  the  writer. 
The  law  treats  literary  expressions  as  it  does  other  property. 
They  may  be  given  away,  but  they  cannot  be  appropriated 
without  the  owner's  consent. 
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Around  the  nucleus  of  self-expression  love  gathers  the 
spiritual  qualities  of  admiration,  respect,  reverence,  love  of 
approbation,  self-esteem,  pride,  and  the  sense  of  possession. 
These  the  law  protects  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  each  of 
two  situations.  The  first  is  the  engagement  period.  The 
second  is  the  marriage  status. 

During  the  engagement  period  there  is  a  mutual,  and  almost 
complete,  physical  surrender  by  both  the  man  and  the  woman. 
The  integrity  of  the  physical  person  is  entrusted  to  the  other. 
Mutual  respect,  admiration,  and  reverence  keep  physical  mani- 
festations within  the  bounds  of  social  mandates  and  legal 
limits.  Relying  upon  the  promise  to  marry,  each  yields  to 
the  other.  Usually,  even  in  these  days  of  promiscuous  rela- 
tionships between  some  men  and  women,  had  there  been  no 
intention  to  marry  there  would  have  been  no  physical  self- 
surrender.  The  integrity  of  the  physical  person  would  have 
been  maintained.  For  the  physical  giving  grew  out  of  a 
spiritual  surrender.  When  an  engagement  is  broken  the 
innocent  party  has  a  feeling  of  deep  loss  of  spiritual  integrity. 
A  precious  thing  has  been  lightly  treated;  sacred  emotions 
have  been  flouted  and  despised;  self-respect  has  been  hurt; 
self-esteem  has  been  jolted;  pride  of  ownership  has  been 
destroyed.  A  loved  person  has  a  glamour  about  her.  She  is 
extraordinarily  wonderful.  You  feel  that  her  acceptance  of 
your  suit  connotes  unusual  qualities  in  yourself.  You  must  be 
someone  worth  while.  But  when  you  are  jilted  it  is  evident 
that  you  are  not  so  worth  while  as  you  thought  yourself  to  be. 
Your  ego  is  deflated.  You  no  longer  own  the  glorious  creature 
you  once  possessed.  A  jewel  has  been  taken  from  you.  The 
acquisitive  and  proprietary  instinct  has  been  shocked.  What 
was  yours  is  no  longer  yours. 

In  addition,  a  broken  engagement  may  result  in  loss  of 
social  esteem.  In  many  social  circles  an  engagement  proves 
that  a  girl  has  succeeded  in  her  social  function.  She  has  won 
a  husband.  If  the  engagement  is  broken  it  means  that  there 
is  some  quality  missing  in  the  girl.  She  could  not  maintain 
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her  hold.  She  has  failed.  Society  does  not  cherish  a  failure 
in  the  matrimonial  market.  One's  friends  do  talk.  And  social 
approbation  is  worth  while  having. 

There  may  also  be  a  pecuniary  loss  if  an  engagement  is 
broken.  A  trousseau  may  have  been  bought;  a  home  pur- 
chased and  fitted  up;  debts  incurred,  which  would  not  have 
been  assumed  but  for  the  intention  to  marry.  Mental  anguish 
and  spiritual  harassment  accompany  monetary  difficulties. 
These  intensify  the  feelings  of  shame  and  loss  which  have 
been  sustained. 

The  law  recognizes  the  existence  of  these  spiritual  qualities 
and,  so  far  as  it  can,  conserves  them.  It  cannot  enforce  a 
promise  to  marry.  No  one  can  be  compelled  to  marry  against 
his  will.  But  the  law  does  insist  that  the  guilty  party  make 
such  monetary  compensation  as  he  can  to  the  innocent  party. 
It  allows  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Damages 
will  be  awarded  to  the  innocent  party  in  such  sums  as  a  jury 
may  find  to  be  due.  The  jury  considers  the  spiritual  elements 
of  love  and  allows  compensation  for  such  as  have  been  injured 
or  destroyed.  The  law  realizes  that  money  is  not  the 
equivalent  of  love  but  it  does  what  it  can  to  soothe  wounded 
pride  and  replenish  a  depleted  purse. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  law  regards  an  engagement  as 
a  simple  contract.  For  this  reason  it  allows  a  cause  of  action 
against  any  one  who  induces  a  breach  of  this  contract,  just 
as  it  does  with  commercial  contracts.  That  is  the  basis  of  a 
suit  for  alienation  of  affections.  Any  one  who  alienates  the 
affections  of  a  person  so  that  the  latter  is  induced  to  break 
his  promise  to  marry  must  compensate  the  injured  other 
party  for  the  harm  that  has  come  to  him.  The  law  will  not 
allow  outsiders  to  interfere  with  the  possibility  of  the  founding 
of  a  home. 

To  the  law  the  proper  fulfillment  of  romantic  love  is  mar- 
riage. Within  the  marriage  status  the  law  allows  the  fullest 
and  freest  expression  of  the  psychological  and  physical  ele- 
ments of  love.  It  sanctions  and  protects  all  of  the  spiritual 
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demands  made  by  men  and  women  upon  each  other.  Within 
the  limits  set  by  decency  and  health,  it  allows  the  fullest 
gratification  of  the  procreative  instinct.  Love  need  no  longer 
be  legally  restrained.  It  may  take  what  course  it  will. 

Nor  may  any  one  interfere  with  or  destroy  the  spiritual 
elements  of  love  within  the  marriage  status.  Alienation  of 
the  affections  of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  will  give  rise 
to  a  cause  of  action  against  the  alienator.  The  enticement 
of  either  spouse  from  the  other  makes  one  liable  to  pay  com- 
pensatory damages.  Interfering  with  companionship  between 
husband  and  wife  is  the  basis  for  an  action  for  loss  of  con- 
sortium. Sexual  intercourse  with  a  married  woman  by  one 
other  than  her  husband  is  the  offense  of  criminal  conversation 
for  which  the  penalty  is  severe. 

If  the  physical  and  spiritual  elements  of  love  are  violated 
in  a  marriage  the  law  will  annul  or  dissolve  that  marriage. 
Thus,  if  either  party  to  the  marriage  is  impotent,  or  has  failed 
to  yield  to  sexual  intercourse,  the  marriage  will  be  annulled. 
In  such  cases  the  function  of  the  procreative  instinct  cannot 
be  fulfilled.  The  law  will  not  maintain  the  union.  If  either 
the  man  or  woman  is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease,  or 
has  been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  served  a  penitentiary  term, 
or  earns  his  living  in  nefarious  and  dishonorable  ways,  and 
the  other  party  to  the  marriage  did  not  know  of  this  situation 
prior  to  the  marriage,  or  the  situation  develops  after  the 
marriage,  the  innocent  person  may  be  given  a  divorce. 
Adultery  is  a  ground  for  divorce.  So  is  habitual  indecency, 
brutality  or  cruelty.  Here  the  law  protects  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  person  in  marriage,  and  the  spiritual  elements 
of  feeling  of  ownership  and  trust  in  the  faithfulness  of  an- 
other. Insistence  upon  abnormal  and  illegal  methods  of 
sexual  intercourse  is  a  ground  for  divorce.  This  is  often  the 
true  reason  for  divorces  granted  for  what  is  euphoniously 
termed  "incompatibility  of  temper."  Men  are  the  usual 
offenders  in  such  cases.  Here  the  law  tries  to  vindicate  its 
own  commands  as  well  as  to  protect  the  aesthetic  and  moral 
sensibilities  of  the  wife. 
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If  the  marriage  was  induced  by  fraud  or  deceit  it  may  be 
annulled.  Thus,  where  a  man  has  been  induced  to  marry  a 
girl  whom  he  thought  was  a  virgin  but  who  was  really  preg- 
nant at  the  time  of  marriage,  or  had  been  another  man's 
mistress,  or  was  a  prostitute,  and  he  did  not  know  the  true 
situation  at  the  time  of  marriage,  he  may  have  the  marriage 
annulled.  Here  the  law  is  protecting  the  feelings  of  pride, 
self-esteem,  and  amatory  security.  The  law  will  not  compel 
a  man  to  remain  within  the  marriage  union  with  a  person 
who  has  given  such  a  shock  to  his  emotions  and  made  him 
the  butt  of  social  pity  or  laughter.  It  is  still  a  defect  in  our 
legal  system  that  a  woman  cannot  have  her  marriage  annulled 
when  she  discovers  that  her  husband  had  made  other  women 
pregnant  before  she  had  married  him,  or  had  not  been  sexually 
chaste,  though  he  had  represented  himself  as  having  been  so, 
and  thus  induced  her  to  marry  him.  The  law  is  somewhat 
more  regardful  of  the  proprietary  interests  of  men  than  it  is 
of  the  sensitivities  of  women.  The  trend  is  toward  the  equal- 
ization of  legal  enactments,  to  have  them  apply  regardless  of 
sex.  As  society  advances  the  law  conforms  to  its  progress. 

The  law  cannot  entirely  protect  love.  It  can  only  act  as  an 
aid  to  education  and  home  influences.  The  law  can  set  limits 
within  which  love  may  function  and  punish  those  who  step 
outside  the  limits  set.  But  the  physical  elements  of  love  can 
be  safeguarded  only  by  sympathetic  and  high-minded  educa- 
tion in  matters  relating  to  the  procreative  instinct  and  its 
function.  Sex  education  should  not  be  left  to  the  filthy-minded 
or  to  those  who  degrade  the  physical  body  through  porno- 
graphic and  sadistic  philosophies  and  theologies.  Child- 
creation  is  a  sacred  thing.  Childbearing  is  a  consecrated  art. 
The  home,  which  is  inevitably  built  around  the  child,  should 
be  the  place  where  the  child  learns  of  the  manner  of  its  crea- 
tion and  the  processes  by  which  it,  in  turn,  must  carry  on  the 
cosmic  urge  for  self-creation  and  procreation.  The  law  will 
aid,  but  the  home  must  create  love  and  its  functioning. 


SEX  EDUCATION  AS  A  PAET  OF  THE  PROGRAM  OF 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  * 

EDGAR  F.  VAN  BUSKIRK 
Executive  Secretary,  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society 

INTRODUCTION. — Health  education  in  schools  inevitably  em- 
braces work  relating  to  the  mind  or  spirit  as  well  as  the  body. 
In  other  words,  character  education  is  a  proper  part  of  our 
health  education  program.  If  these  statements  are  true,  it 
follows  that  sex  education,  which  is  primarily  and  vitally 
concerned  with  character  development,  is  a  logical  part  of  our 
health  program  in  school. 

The  term  "sex  education"  should  be  considered  as  includ- 
ing the  experiences  and  training  which  in  any  way  help  in 
adjusting  oneself  to  all  kinds  of  relationships  involving  both 
sexes;  for  example,  such  as  may  arise  in  professional  and 
business  life  and  in  social  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  sphere  of 
activities  most  closely  connected  with  the  role  of  the  sex 
impulse,  such  as  love,  courtship,  marriage,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  home.  The  schools  have  always  been  expected  to 
train  children  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  adjust  themselves 
to  social  standards.  Such  training  inevitably  includes  certain 
aspects  of  sex  education.  The  schools,  however,  have  avoided 
the  teaching  of  definite  scientific  sex  facts  which  young  people 
should  know  at  different  stages  of  development.  It  is  this 
type  of  teaching  with  which  this  paper  is  primarily  concerned. 

If  one  asks  educators,  connected  with  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  why  specific  sex  education  material,  which 
theoretically  has  a  logical  place  in  the  school  program,  has 
been  almost  universally  omitted,  the  most  frequent  answer 
is  that  parents  would  not  approve  of  it ;  and  that  even  if  they 

*  Read  at  the  Department  of  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  Section, 
National  Education  Association,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  June  30,  1925. 
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should  approve,  teachers  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  it. 
This  reply  is  considered  by  some  to  be  final  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  dispose  of  the  question,  if  not  for  all  time,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Let  us  analyze  the  situation  and  see 
to  what  extent  this  point  of  view  is  correct. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  PARENTS  CONCERNING  SEX  EDUCATION  IN 
SCHOOL. — It  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
taboo  society  has  placed  upon  sex  has  of  recent  years  been 
less  strict.  This  has  resulted  very  largely  from  the  far- 
reaching  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  world 
about  us,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  granting  of 
suffrage  to  women  and  the  opening  to  them  of  positions  in 
the  business  and  professional  fields.  Great  inventions,  such 
as  the  radio,  the  motion  picture,  and  the  automobile  have 
changed  our  world  and  among  other  things  produced  an  effect 
upon  home-life.  There  has  also  been  a  wider  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge,  partly  of  a  biological  character,  in- 
cluding the  natural  laws  of  reproduction.  Furthermore,  the 
World  War  demonstrated  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  and  the  magnitude  of  certain  social  problems  which 
are  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  uncontrolled  or  misdirected 
sex  instinct. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  a  result  of  these  and  other 
changes  the  young  people  of  the  present  generation  are 
"different."  Fundamentally,  however,  they  are  not  different, 
that  is  to  say,  the  great  human  emotions  and  instincts  have 
not  changed  but  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  have  always 
been,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  mankind  extends. 
In  adapting  themselves  to  a  rapidly  changing  environment 
our  young  people  have  inevitably  developed  new  ways  of 
meeting  new  situations ;  and  on  the  whole,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  succeeded  fully  as  well  as  adults  in 
doing  this.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  if  adults  are  to  help  young 
people  make  desirable  adjustments  to  life  they  themselves 
must  first  experience  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  this  regard, 
and  secondly,  they  must  be  able  to  see  the  world  through  the 
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eyes  of  youth,  which  to  say  the  least  is  a  difficult  task.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  complex 
situation  in  which  society  finds  itself  is  a  gradual  awakening 
of  parents  to  the  urgent  need  of  sex  education  for  themselves 
as  well  as  for  their  children. 

One  reason  for  believing  that  the  school  and  the  home  will 
cooperate  more  actively  in  sex  education  in  the  near  future 
is  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  parent-teacher  movement  and 
the  lively  interest  such  groups  are  taking  in  this  subject.  The 
national  parent-teacher  association  and  the  several  state 
organizations  have  committees  on  racial  health  or  social 
hygiene,  their  work  relating  more  or  less  exclusively  to  sex 
education.  In  many  places  local  clubs  have  not  only  secured 
speakers  upon  this  topic  but  have  invested  in  some  of  the 
excellent  books  in  this  field.  The  work  has  even  progressed 
to  the  point  where  some  clubs  have  conducted  organized 
study  classes.  Thus,  in  Cincinnati  a  set  of  six  lessons  on 
Sex  and  Character  Education*  has  recently  been  prepared 
for  such  use.  Ten  groups  have  completed  the  course,  seven  in 
the  city  and  three  outside,  and  in  the  fall  several  more  groups 
will  be  organized. 

Work  with  parents  in  the  field  of  sex  education  is  resulting 
in  making  it  possible  for  them  better  to  appreciate  the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  sex  instinct  in  human  life.  They 
also  see  more  clearly  the  necessity  for  its  control  and  general 
adjustment  to  social  conditions.  Consequently,  they  are  com- 
ing to  realize  the  desirability  of  their  children  receiving,  as 
part  of  their  sex  education,  appropriate  scientific  information 
from  an  authoritative  source.  My  work  during  the  past  five 
years  has  brought  me  into  close  contact  with  many  individual 
parents  and  with  a  large  number  of  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions, and  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  enlightened 
parents  welcome  the  inclusion  of  specific  sex  education  ma- 
terial in  school  work,  provided  competent  teachers  are  avail- 

1  Sex  and  Character  Education.  By  E.  F.  Van  Buskirk,  Executive  Secretary, 
Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society. 
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able  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  dignified,  scientific  manner  suited 
to  the  age  and  development  of  their  pupils. 

THE  PLACE  OF  SEX  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL  WORK. — In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  gradual  introduction 
of  specific  sex  education  material  into  the  school  program 
will  not  necessitate  the  inclusion  of  new  courses  of  study.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  add  a  few  topics  to  already  existing 
courses.  In  the  lower  grades  there  should  be,  and  usually  is, 
provision  for  a  considerable  amount  of  nature  study.  This 
teaching  should  include  the  study  of  germinating  seeds,  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  the  characteristics  of  animal  families. 
The  work  should  involve  actual  experiments  and  observations. 
As  regards  the  study  of  animals,  there  is  much  excellent 
material  that  may  be  used  to  illustrate  parental  care,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  birds  and  mammals.  Information  concern- 
ing the  gestation  periods  of  animals  should  not  be  avoided. 
The  little  child  should  also  learn  that,  as  in  the  case  of  baby 
animals  so  with  regard  to  human  babies,  there  is  a  period 
of  development  within  the  mother's  body  during  which  time 
the  baby  really  forms  a  part  of  the  mother 's  body,  is  nourished 
by  her  blood,  and  kept  warm  and  protected  from  harm. 

Mental  hygienists  assert  that  this  kind  of  information, 
coming  from  a  proper  source  and  given  in  the  right  manner, 
will  help  to  prevent  unhappiness  and  worry  which  may  be 
attendant  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  sex.  In  fact,  authori- 
ties go  further  than  this  in  their  statements,  affirming  that 
many  of  the  nervous  illnesses  and  breakdowns  of  later  life 
are  traceable  to  a  lack  of  early  teaching  of  this  kind.  Inhibi- 
tions of  a  narrowing  and  harmful  nature,  morbid  curiosity, 
and  sex  perversions  in  adult  life  are  often  due  primarily  to 
the  ignorant  and  distorted  notions  of  sex  dating  back  to  child- 
hood which,  in  many  instances,  could  have  been  prevented  by 
means  of  effective  early  sex  education.  Furthermore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  teaching  establishes 
wholesome  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  which  have  lasting 
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beneficial  effects;  in  other  words,  that  something  more  is 
accomplished  than  the  mere  prevention  of  harm. 

Besides  nature  study,  health  teaching  in  the  form  of  hygiene 
should  also  be  developed  in  the  early  years  of  school,  primar- 
ily, because  of  its  immediate  value  and  secondly,  because  it 
prepares  the  way  for  later  instruction.  Class .  instruction 
in  the  special  field  of  sex  hygiene  is  not  desirable  during  the 
first  four  years  of  schooling.  The  teachers  of  these  grades, 
however,  should  be  prepared  to  meet  individual  problems  as 
they  may  arise.  Among  these  must  be  included  masturbation. 
The  teacher  should  be  conversant  with  the  most  recent  scien- 
tific thought  on  this  subject.  Such  a  teacher  may  be  able, 
herself,  to  correct  unwholesome  conditions  or  this  may  be 
accomplished  after  consultation  with  the  principal,  school 
physician,  nurse  or  parent. 

As  a  result  of  nature  study  in  the  lower  grades  the  child 
should  come  to  understand  the  great  fundamental  principles 
regarding  the  unity  and  continuity  of  life.  By  the  time  the 
sixth  or  seventh  grade  has  been  reached  the  pupil  should  be 
familiar  with  such  terms  as  reproduction,  fertilization,  sperm, 
and  egg.  The  child  should  know  about  reproductive  processes 
just  as  he  knows  about  other  life  activities.  This  kind  of 
teaching  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  who  have  had 
biological  training  which,  however,  need  not  have  been  of 
an  extensive  nature. 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  joint  committee 
report 2  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  upon  Health  Education: 
"Toward  the  end  of  the  grade  school  period  and  well  before 
the  oncoming  of  adolescence,  both  boys  and  girls  must  be 
prepared  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  changes  of  the 
period.  The  boy  and  girl  who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
bodily  changes  as  matters  of  course  will  pass  through 

2  Health  Education.  A  Program  for  Public  Schools  and  Teacher-Training 
Institutions.  Published  by  the  National  Education  Association,  1924.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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this  critical  period  without  self-consciousness  and  without 
acquiring  false  ideas." 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  here  is  this:  how  can 
boys  and  girls  be  prepared  for  the  changes  incident  to 
adolescence?  Certainly  part  of  this  training  should  consist 
of  elementary  information  about  the  physical  development 
and  changes  characteristic  of  this  period,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  the  significance  of  the  mental  and  social  changes 
cannot  be  understood.  Assuming  that  teachers  of  desirable 
personality  and  training  are  available,  let  us  consider  briefly 
what  the  aim,  methods,  and  content  of  such  teaching  should  be. 

In  the  first  place,  sex  education  should  be  closely  correlated 
with  other  health  teaching.  It  should  never  be  taught  as  an 
isolated  subject.  Secondly,  it  should  be  taught  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  developing  attitudes  of  mind  and  not 
merely  of  giving  scientific  information.  The  attainment  of 
such  results  will  come  as  a  by-product  of  effective  teaching. 
For  this  reason  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  funda- 
mental importance.  If  the  teacher's  own  life  and  influence 
do  not  square  with  the  teaching,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
undertake  it.  Thus,  the  study  of  reproduction  and  parent- 
hood should  lead  not  only  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
privileges  and  obligations  of  different  members  of  a  house- 
hold, but  its  object  is  accomplished  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
child  is  enabled  better  to  adjust  himself  to  the  conditions 
present  in  his  own  particular  relationship  to  home-life. 

When  giving  specific  sex  information  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  boys  separated  from  the  girls.  This  segregation  should 
not  be  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  this  instruction,  but 
the  teaching  should  be  carried  on  at  such  times  as  the  boys 
and  girls  are  accustomed  to  being  separated,  as  for  example, 
during  a  physical  education  period  or  during  manual  training 
or  home  economics  classes.  Generally  speaking,  sex  education 
is  most  effective  if  the  home-room  teacher  or  some  other 
regularly  appointed  school  official  undertakes  to  do  it  rather 
than  if  some  outside  person  is  called  upon.  It  is  not  possible 
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within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  describe  fully  the  nature 
of  the  sex  education  material  appropriate  for  upper  grade 
pupils.  The  following  outlines  will  help,  however,  to  indicate 
some  of  it : 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  BOYS 

1.  Importance  of  keeping  in  good  physical  condition. 

2.  How  a  boy  develops  into  a  man: 

(1)  Physical  and  mental  changes  at  adolescence. 

(2)  The  work  of  internal  secretions,  especially  those  of  the 

thyroid  glands  and  of  the  male  reproductive  organs — 
the  effect  of  castration  upon  higher  animals  and  man. 

3.  Reproduction  and  parenthood:     (partly  a  review) 

(1)  The  work  of  some  of  the  external  fluids  of  the  body,  with 

special    reference    to    the    one    produced   by    the    male 
reproductive  organs : 

(a)  A  brief  description  of  the  main  parts  of  these 
organs. 

(2)  Necessity  for  the  union  of  sperm  and  egg  cells  in  all  the 

higher  forms  of  life  for  the  production  of  new  individuals. 

(3)  Brief    statements    concerning    development    of    young    in 

mother's  body,  birth,  and  later  parental  care. 

(4)  Respect  due  to  parents,  especially  mothers  and  to  girls  as 

potential  mothers. 

4.  Importance  of  becoming  actively  engaged  in  worth  while  activities. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  3 

1.  A  glance  into  the  future  and  the  importance  of  keeping  in  good 

physical  condition : 
(1)  Physical  and  mental  development. 

2.  Examples  of  the  work  of  two  types  of  glands: 

(1)  Those  producing  external  secretions. 

(2)  Those  producing  internal  secretions,  with  special  reference 

to  the  work  of  the  ovaries. 

3.  Hygiene   of-  menstruation,   including   a  description   of  the  main 

parts  of  the  female  reproductive  organs. 

3  Outline  prepared  by  Miss  Caroline  Wolfstein,  Associate  Educational  Director, 
Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene  Society. 
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4.  Elementary  facts  about  reproduction  and  parenthood:   (partly  a 
review) 

(1)  Reproduction  of  flowering  plants. 

(2)  Reproduction    of   animals — fishes,    birds,   and   mammals — 

pointing  out  similarities  to  flowering  plants: 

(a)  Methods  of  reproduction. 

(b)  Development  of  young  in  mother's  body. 

(c)  Comparative  number  of  offspring. 

(d)  Nourishment  and  care  of  the  young. 

(3)  Privilege  and  responsibility  of  parenthood. 

(4)  Demands  of  society  and  obligation  to  fulfill  them. 

These  outlines  are  based  upon  work  done,  for  the  most  part, 
with  eighth  grade  pupils.  A  word  of  explanation  regarding 
this  teaching  and  its  results  may  not  be  out  of  place.  During 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years  the  Cincinnati  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  an  organization  in  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest, 
has  furnished  to  local  public  schools,  desiring  such  cooperation, 
persons  who  have  met  with  small  groups  of  upper  grade  chil- 
dren, segregated  according  to  sex,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing with  them  the  subjects  listed  in  the  outlines.  Thus 
far,  there  have  been  single  meetings  of  about  forty-five  min- 
utes '  duration  with  each  group.  A  man  has  met  with  the  boys 
and  a  woman  with  the  girls.  The  first  year  this  program 
was  in  operation  six  schools  were  reached,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  the  work  until  now  forty- 
six  out  of  a  possible  fifty  schools  are  included. 

It  would  seem  that  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  suf- 
ficiently extensive  manner  and  during  a  long  enough  period 
of  time  to  give  significance  to  the  following  facts :  First,  the 
pupils  exhibit  a  wholesome  spirit  and  seem  to  be  appreciative 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  a  gap  in  their  store  of  information 
filled.  No  principals  have  reported  any  bad  after-effects, 
while  some  have  said  that  they  noted  a  favorable  change  in 
the  general  attitude  and  behavior  of  their  pupils.  Secondly, 
the  principals  and  teachers  have  expressed  their  desire  to 
have  the  work  continued  and  several  instances  of  personal 
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follow-up  work  on  the  part  of  the  school  officials  have  been 
made  possible.  Thirdly,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  large 
majority  of  reactions  from  parents  have  been  decidedly  favor- 
able. The  few  instances  of  unfavorable  reactions  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  the  prin- 
cipals the  belief  that  the  work  should  be  continued.  Summing 
up  the  matter,  it  would  appear  that  worth  while  results  have 
been  attained.  And  yet,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  more 
good  can  be  accomplished,  if  it  can  be  arranged  for  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  program 
of  each  individual  school,  certain  well-trained  teachers  being 
definitely  assigned  the  responsibility.  This  is  the  ultimate 
goal  toward  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  work  is  tending,  and, 
in  fact,  some  results  of  this  kind  have  already  been  attained. 

As  in  the  grade  schools,  so  in  the  high  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  colleges,  the  best  method  to  employ  in  this  field 
of  sex  education  is  to  have  the  work  incorporated  into  exist- 
ing courses.  A  booklet  has  been  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  on  High  Schools  and  Sex  Edu- 
cation* which  describes  how  this  teaching  may  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  established  courses  of  study,  provided 
properly  trained  teachers  are  available. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  sex  education  in  the  second- 
ary schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  should  be  a 
continuation  of,  or  an  elaboration  upon,  the  work  which  has 
already  been  described.  It  should,  besides  making  an  impor- 
tant contribution  toward  right  living  in  the  present,  help  one 
to  assume  later  the  duties  of  parenthood  and  discharge  obli- 
gations to  the  community.  Courses  in  general  science,  biology, 
physical  education,  hygiene,  home  economics,  child  care,  soci- 
ology, and  psychology  are  natural  places  for  much  of  this 
work. 

4  High  Schools  and  Sex  Education.  Prepared  by  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1922. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  SEX  EDUCATION  WITH  SPECIAL  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. — During  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  real  improvement  in  teaching  technique.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  large  measure  from  the  application  of  scien- 
tific studies  regarding  the  laws  of  human  behavior.  Among 
other  things,  ideas  concerning  the  method  and  content  of  sex 
education  have  materially  changed.  Thus,  it  is  no  longer 
believed  to  be  the  best  plan  to  attempt  to  give  all  this  kind 
of  instruction  at  one  time,  or  perhaps  at  just  two  or  three 
periods,  in  one's  life.  It  is  now  known  that  sex  education 
should  be  begun  very  early  in  childhood  and  continued  into 
later  childhood,  adolescence,  and  adult  life — the  home,  the 
school,  and  other  agencies  cooperating. 

Furthermore,  it  is  no  longer  considered  wise  to  attempt 
to  frighten  young  people  into  being  good.  Consequently, 
instead,  for  example,  of  stressing  the  effects  of  venereal 
diseases,  those  engaged  in  sex  education  are  stressing  the 
well-being  incident  to  living  in  conformity  with  social  stand- 
ards. Finally,  it  is  also  known  that  all  programs  in  character 
education  to  be  effective  must  consist  of  more  than  the  mere 
giving  of  information.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  character 
is  "caught"  and  not  " taught."  This  does  not  mean  that  in 
this  type  of  education  the  intellect  does  not  function,  but  that 
there  must  also  be  provision  for  training  the  emotions  and 
the  will  for  wholesome  living. 

Although  one  may  feel  optimistic  about  the  school  ultimately 
assuming  its  fair  share  of  sex  education  work,  even  the  most 
sanguine  observer  will  have  to  admit  that  it  will  be  many 
years  before  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  will  be  able  to  under- 
take it.  Unquestionably,  the  most  important  work  to  be  done 
at  present  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  coming  generation  of 
teachers  to  be  better  prepared  than  their  predecessors  have 
been.  Aside  from  this  teacher-training  work,  which  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  are  there  any  other  steps  which  can 
and  should  be  taken  immediately?  In  this  connection  I  would 
make  a  number  of  suggestions. 
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First,  the  excellent  work  in  the  form  of  courses  and  lesson 
plans  which  have  been  evolved  by  exceptionally  well-trained 
teachers  should  be  made  more  readily  available  for  those  who 
are  beginning  to  teach.  Teachers  should  consider  such  ma- 
terial as  rich  in  suggestions  concerning  methods  and  content 
of  teaching  but  not  as  something  which  will  relieve  them  of 
the  responsibility  of  independent  thinking.  Helps  of  this 
kind,  used  with  discrimination,  are  desirable,  but  like  all  good 
things  they  may  be  abused. 

Second,  a  more  widespread  appointment  of  student  ad- 
visors and  carefully  trained  visiting  teachers  would  be  help- 
ful. However,  since  the  work  of  visiting  teachers,  and  in 
many  schools,  of  student  advisors,  is  quite  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  the  "problem"  child,  the  contribution  which  these 
teachers  can  make  to  the  general  sex  education  program  is 
limited. 

Third,  it  is  desirable  for  teachers  in  service  to  take  courses 
in  health  education.  Such  courses  should  be  useful  in  helping 
them  better  to  understand  child  nature  and  its  development, 
as  well  as  in  giving  them  the  technique  of  instruction.  How- 
ever, such  courses,  even  those  including  sex  education  ma- 
terial, will  not  enable  most  teachers  who  are  now  in  service 
to  undertake  this  type  of  instruction  with  their  classes;  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  such  work  upon  them. 

Finally,  a  study  may  be  made  of  the  personnel  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  a  school  or  school  system  with  a  view  to  making 
it  possible  for  certain  teachers  who  are  giving  sex  instruction 
to  a  few  pupils  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  activities  in  this 
regard.  Doubtless  in  some  places  a  study  of  this  kind  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  such  a  project  is  not  immediately  of  a 
practical  nature ;  but  in  the  larger  schools  and  school  systems, 
especially  in  the  high  schools,  suitable  teachers  are  available 
and  the  problem  then  becomes  one  of  administration.  This 
suggestion  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
whole  time,  or  even  a  large  part  of  the  time,  of  such  teachers 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  sex  education.  It  would  seem 
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that  in  large  school  systems  this  teaching  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  well  correlated  and  coordinated  health  education 
program  which  would  come  under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  director  of  health  education  who  should  be  a  member  of  the 
superintendent's  staff. 

SUMMARY. — By  way  of  summary,  I  would  again  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  the  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  there  has 
always  been  sex  education  in  the  schools.  For  example,  super- 
vised play  and  games  furnish  splendid  means  of  developing 
self-control,  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  ability 
to  cooperate  with  one's  associates.  The  possession  of  these 
characteristics  is  absolutely  essential  if  one  is  to  make  satis- 
factory adjustments  to  his  sex  nature.  Again,  ideals  are 
taught  through  literature,  history,  and  civics,  which  make 
important  contributions  to  one's  sex  education.  If,  however, 
we  are  to  do  our  full  duty  to  our  children,  we  must,  in  addition 
to  furnishing  such  training,  make  adequate  provision  for  the 
giving  of  specific  sex  information. 


NEED    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICE    FOLLOW-UP    IN 
SYPHILIS  CASES* 

WITH  DISCUSSION  BY  CHARLES  E.  MINER,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  MISSOURI  SOCIAL 

HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

MAIDA  HERMAN  SOLOMON 

Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

In  a  discussion  such  as  this  I  shall  talk  entirely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  syphilis  clinic,  and  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  in  such  clinics  for  years,  it  seems  as  though 
it  should  be  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  speak  of  "The  Neces- 
sity for  Social  Service  Follow-Up. ' '  Unfortunately,  it  is  still 
a  need  that  has  not  been  adequately  met.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  special  plea  for  trained  social  workers  in  the  state 
departments  of  health  and  in  the  free  clinics  conducted  by 
various  cities.  It  is  realized  that  some  state  departments 
have  trained  or  untrained  social  workers  and  that  here  and 
there  local  clinics  are  endeavoring  to  cover  social  emergencies 
through  the  nursing,  the  clerical,  or  more  rarely  through  the 
social-service  staff.  A  nurse  without  special  social  training 
at  a  school  for  social  work  is  not  prepared  to  handle  the  social 
situations,  and  even  if  trained  in  a  well-run  clinic  she  could 
not  possibly  do  justice  to  her  nursing  and  have  time  for  social 
work.  My  first  point,  therefore,  is  social  service  follow-up 
by  a  social  worker. 

The  value  of  a  social  worker  can  be  shown  along  three 
main  lines :  first,  in  the  treatment  of  known  syphilitic  patients ; 
second,  in  the  examination  of  those  possibly  infected  and  in 
their  treatment  if  infected;  and,  third,  in  the  handling  of 
social  problems  caused  by  or  coincident  to  the  disease. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistics  which  have  been 

*Read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  Toronto,  Canada, 
June  27,  1924. 
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published  showing  clinic  attendance  with  and  without  a  social 
worker.  The  All  America  Conference  on  Venereal  Disease 
definitely  concluded  that  social  workers  were  essential  as  aids 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  syphilis.  Through  adequate  fol- 
low-up of  patients,  contagious  patients  whose  treatment  has 
lapsed  can  be  treated  until  cured  and  thus  an  increased  num- 
ber of  new  infections  avoided;  the  sources  of  contagion  can 
be  found  and  brought  under  treatment;  lost  cases  can  be 
regained  and  then  treated  continuously  until  discharged.  The 
problem  of  continuous  treatment  is  especially  acute  with  cases 
of  congenital  syphilis  and  neurosyphilis.  Here,  the  social 
worker  must  constantly  encourage  the  patient  through  contact 
in  the  clinic  or  through  reiterated  explanations  to  the  family 
of  the  necessity  of  treatment  over  a  period  of  years.  We 
studied  our  current  treatment  cases  in  this  connection  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  found  that  40  per  cent  came  without  reminder 
except  clinic  urging,  30  per  cent  came  but  needed  special 
interviews,  and  30  per  cent  were  irregular,  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
of  efforts  made  by  the  social  worker.  In  asking  "Why?"  we 
found  that  more  emphasis  should  have  been  put  on  home 
visits  and  less  on  letters ;  that  lapsing  cases  should  be  followed 
at  once ;  and  that  closer  contact  with  the  home  through  social 
investigation  brought  about  closer  cooperation  in  treatment. 

The  family  of  every  syphilitic  patient,  whether  seen  early 
or  late  after  the  acquiring  of  syphilis,  deserves  a  complete 
examination.  This  is  obvious,  often  repeated,  but  still  not 
really  accomplished.  Such  endeavor  cannot  be  spasmodic  or 
only  when  indicated  by  certain  facts.  It  must  be  routine  and 
automatic  in  order  to  reach  the  cases  spread  by  accidental 
contact,  the  cases  of  latent  unsuspected  syphilis  (75  per  cent 
of  the  relatives  discovered  by  us  to  have  syphilis  were  totally 
unaware  of  having  any  disease),  and  in  order  to  give  a  clean 
bill  of  health  to  the  uninfected. 

A  social  worker  is  needed  to  bring  about  these  examina- 
tions. For  the  past  eight  years  we  have  had  an  80  per  cent 
success  in  bringing  in  families,  with  only  four  per  cent  who 
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definitely  refused  cooperation.  The  physicians  feel  that  with- 
out the  social  worker  the  results  would  not  have  been  so 
encouraging. 

We  have  found  that  continuous  effort,  which  means  time 
and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker,  is  needed  in 
many  cases.  Some  of  our  most  uncooperative  cases  have 
come  to  the  clinic  after  a  series  of  visits  by  the  social  worker 
and  have  proved  to  be  syphilitic. 

Having  examined  the  families  we  face  the  problem  of 
familial  syphilis.  Twenty- three  per  cent  of  our  families  (and 
remember  these  are  the  families  of  late  syphilitics)  showed 
syphilitic  involvment;  30  per  cent  of  the  mates  and  12  per 
cent  of  the  children  showed  syphilis.  One  of  the  problems 
for  the  social  worker,  here,  is  to  persuade  seemingly  well 
mates  and  children  with  latent  syphilis  but  with  no  symptoms 
except  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  or  mild  neurological 
symptoms  to  report  for  treatment.  In  the  case  of  children 
this  again  means  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  third  outstanding  value  of  the  social  worker  in  the 
follow-up  of  syphilitic  cases  is  in  the  adjustment  of  the  social 
problems  of  the  syphilitic  and  his  family.  The  most  careful 
social  case  work  is  needed  in  the  early  contagious  cases  so 
that  relatives  may  be  safeguarded  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  proper  attitude  toward  the  disease  be  secured.  Here, 
we  are  faced  with  the  entire  problem  of  morality,  of  a  mean 
between  overfear  and  overcallousness  in  regard  to  contagion. 
Often  the  entire  mental  life  of  the  family  must  be  reorganized 
—phobias  and  worries  calmed. 

The  economic  problems,  often  temporary  in  the  early  cases, 
loom  large  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease  when  industrial 
decline  of  the  wage  earner  means  a  lowered  standard  of  living 
and  permanent  incapacitation  often  leads  to  a  broken  home, 
a  working  mother,  the  placing  out  of  children,  and  financial 
aid.  Adjustments  here  are  the  part  of  the  social  worker. 

Throughout,  the  clinic  social  worker  is  a  link  between  the 
sick  person  and  the  community.  It  is  her  duty  to  see  that 
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diagnoses  are  properly  interpreted,  that  social  agencies  under- 
stand just  when  and  when  not  to  place  out  syphilitic  children, 
just  what  a  positive  Wassermann  does  or  does  not  indicate, 
that  proper  social  histories  are  taken  and  records  kept  so 
that  the  community  may  have  the  benefit  of  later  research. 

Agreeing  that  a  social  worker  is  necessary  and  valuable, 
cannot  we  each  concentrate  on  getting  social  workers  into 
our  clinics,  by  persuading  the  local  boards  of  health  to  finance 
a  salary,  or  by  making  it  a  task  for  our  local  social  hygiene 
societies,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  by  interesting  some  individual 
in  trying  the  experiment  and  in  developing  our  own  statistics 
of  "before"  and  "after"  the  introduction  of  a  social  worker 
in  our  own  community  clinics'? 

Discussion.1 — That  there  is  necessity  for  social  follow-up 
work  in  the  control  of  venereal  disease  can  probably  be 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  an  ideal  clinic  situation 
and  one  which  lacks  this  essential  element — social  service 
follow-up. 

I  know  a  clinic  in  which  more  than  8000  men  and  women 
have  been  treated  for  venereal  diseases  in  the  last  four  years. 
No  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  the  thousands  coming  into 
close  contact  with  these  clinic  patients,  who  in  themselves  are 
potential  sources  of  infection. 

This  clinic,  so  far  as  its  internal  administration  goes,  is 
doing  splendid  work,  but  the  tremendous  possibilities  for 
wider  service  through  social  work  are  being  overlooked.  The 
clinic  that  does  not  have  effective  social  service  work  is 
missing  one  of  its  largest  possibilities  for  service. 

The  social  worker  not  only  carries  out  the  mechanical 
routine  of  securing  continued  attendance  at  the  clinic  and 
the  further  mechanical  procedure  of  securing  attendance  at 
the  clinic  of  those  who  by  family  or  other  association  have 
probably  been  exposed,  but,  in  addition,  interprets  the  clinical 

1  Discussion  of  Mrs.  Solomon's  paper  by  Charles  E.  Miner,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association. 
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policy  and  advertises  its  facilities  to  the  community  at  large. 

This  interpretation  is  particularly  valuable  at  this  time 
when  more  attention  than  ever  is  being  devoted  to  venereal 
disease,  its  cause  and  effect,  and  while  educational  and  treat- 
ment facilities  are  constantly  being  improved  and  extended. 

The  social  service  worker  in  the  clinic  should  be  a  person 
of  high  professional  qualification.  A  mere  clerical  worker 
cannot  interpret  wisely  or  well  through  the  clinic  service  to 
those  who  are  in  attendance  upon  it  or  to  the  community  in 
which  the  clinic  functions. 


EDITORIAL 


The  family  is  of  greater  value  and  importance  to  organized 
society  than  is  any  individual  member  of  that  family.  Public 
welfare  activities,  as  a  whole,  recognize  this  truth  and  their 
efforts  are  directed  toward  developing  familial  well-being, 
even  though  the  means  employed,  when  considered  singly, 
are  merely  aids  to  those  members  of  the  family  who,  through 
some  mental  or  physical  impediment,  fail  to  function  ade- 
quately in  the  family  program.  If  it  is  known,  or  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  that  several  cogs  in  the  family 
machinery  are  out  of  kilter,  surely  the  situation  cannot  be 
wholly  righted  by  mending  merely  one  of  them.  The  remain- 
ing disabled  ones  will  still  hinder  the  smooth  running  of  the 
mechanism. 

This  argument  seems  so  simple  and  obvious  as  almost  to 
be  trite  yet,  as  Mrs.  Solomon  points  out  in  her  article  appear- 
ing in  this  issue,  there  are  still  hundreds  of  clinics  where  the 
infected  individual  receives  skillful  scientific  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  but  little  or  nothing  is  done  to  reach  the  family. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  clinic  direc- 
tors to  recognize  the  value  of  social  service  follow-up,  as 
many  of  them  do  recognize  it.  Oftentimes  the  lack  of  a 
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trained  worker  is  due  to  a  laissez  faire  attitude  or  a  lack  of 
funds.  A  clinic  that  is  doing  a  good  job  from  a  medical 
standpoint  sometimes  provides  an  excuse  for  its  officers  to 
rest  on  their  laurels  and  neglect  the  wider  field  of  usefulness 
open  to  it.  When  this  is  true,  even  though  their  work  is  good 
it  is  not  good  enough.  They  are  overlooking  an  essential 
portion  of  the  community  health  activities  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  disease  which  may  be  cured  or  arrested,  and 
that  of  disease  which  can  be  prevented.  This  is  especially 
true  in  relation  to  those  exposed  to  venereal  disease,  par- 
ticularly the  family  of  an  infected  person,  as  they  are  often 
unaware  of  the  menace  to  which  they  are  being  exposed. 

Where  a  lack  of  funds  is  the  reason  for  failure  to  use 
social  service  follow-up,  it  is  necessary  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  clinic  budget  be  provided  with  the  needed  amount. 

If  this  cannot  be  secured  from  official  sources,  organizations 
and  individuals  may  well  be  appealed  to  for  sufficient  support, 
at  least,  to  provide  for  a  demonstration  period  in  which 
follow-up  may  receive  a  fair  trial.  Social  hygiene  organiza- 
tions have  a  definite  duty  in  this  matter  and  should  aid  as 
far  as  possible  both  in  educating  the  public  and,  where  official 
funds  cannot  be  secured,  in  the  raising  of  salary  and  expenses 
for  a  worker  over  a  demonstration  period. 

The  need  for  tact,  delicacy,  and  sympathetic  understanding 
by  such  a  social  worker  is,  of  course,  realized  but,  given  the 
right  kind  of  worker,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated,  both 
in  large  and  small  clinics,  that  the  follow-up  of  venereal 
disease  cases  in  the  home  and  community  is  a  dividend- 
bearing  public  health  effort. 
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THE  NATIONAL  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  CONFERENCE 

FOE  1925 

The  Annual  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference  will  be 
held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National  Association,  the 
New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Department 
of  Health  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  Newark,  November  19th 
to  21st,  with  headquarters  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  the 
various  sessions  being  held  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  in  Wallace  Hall  Audi- 
torium, Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  19th.  Dr.  Henry  B.  Costill,  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health,  will  preside,  and  the 
invited  speakers  include  Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Gumming 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Hull  House,  Chicago,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer, 
Lecturer,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
President,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

The  topic  for  discussion  on  Friday  morning,  November 
20th,  will  be  "The  Youth  of  Today:  How  Their  Problems  Are 
Being  Met."  Frederick  Harris,  Executive,  National  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  New  York  City,  Miss  Virginia  M.  Murray, 
Executive  Secretary,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  New  York  City, 
Mrs.  Margaretta  Willis  Reeve,  President,  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White, 
General  Director,  Community  Service  of  Boston,  and  Joseph 
E.  Raycroft,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  Princeton  University, 
have  been  invited  to  speak.  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  session  and  Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros  will  lead 
the  discussion. 

At  the  luncheon  session  on  Friday,  November  20th,  over 
which  the  Hon.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Director,  Department  of 
Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  will  preside, 
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Mrs.  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle,  President,  International  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Bascom 
Johnson,  Director,  Department  of  Legal  Measures,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  will  address  the  members  on 
legal  and  protective  measures. 

A  symposium  on  the  progress  of  venereal  disease  control 
will  be  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  on  Friday  afternoon, 
the  20th,  at  which  Dr.  Charles  V.  Craster,  Health  Officer, 
Newark  Department  of  Health,  will  serve  as  chairman.  The 
progress  in  the  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  the  work 
of  official  agencies  in  this  field  will  be  presented  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Stokes,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Professor  of 
Urology,  Cornell  University  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  A.  J. 
Casselman,  Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  Control,  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Health. 

At  the  evening  session,  November  20th,  Dr.  William  F. 
Snow,  General  Director,  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, will  preside.  Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Executive 
Secretary,  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  will  speak  on  "The 
Scientific  Approach  to  Social  Hygiene,"  and  a  second  address 
will  have  as  its  subject  "Guarding  Social  Health." 

Saturday  morning,  November  21st,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  educational  phases  of  the  program  and  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  educators  and  parents.  There 
will  be  addresses  on  educational  measures  and  on  the  recent 
developments  in  methods  of  sex  education  by  specialists  in 
their  various  fields,  among  whom  are  James  E.  Peabody, 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  City,  Dr.  Florence  H.  Richards, 
William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  and  Herbert  W. 
Smith,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  members,  friends,  and 
co-workers  to  be  present  at  this  conference  and  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  which  will  form  a  liberal  part  of  the 
program. 
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British  Social  Hygiene  Council. — The  change  in  title  of  the  British 
National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  has  been  well 
received  and,  under  its  new  name,  British  Social  Hygiene  Council, 
the  organization  plans  to  continue  and  expand  its  broad  program. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  9th  the  following  letter  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  read: 

It  is  with  the  keenest  possible  interest  that  I  follow  what  has  been  happening 
about  the  change  of  name  and  of  reference,  which  takes  shape  in  the  new  start 
of  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council.  I  have,  of  course,  for  more  than  ten  years 
been  in  the  closest  touch  with  those  who  have  been  working  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  therapeutic  fields.  At  every  turn  the  physical  and  moral  elements  of 
the  questions  you  handle  are  found  to  overlap  or  to  be  interlaced,  and  nothing 
could  possibly  be  better  than  that  the  Society  should  enlarge  its  range,  so  as  to 
include  the  teaching  of  teachers.  A  great  deal  may  turn,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  for  generations  to  come,  upon  your  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  you 
are  now  courageously  undertaking.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  Godspeed.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  your  leaders,  or  of  many  of  them,  to  inspire  me  with  deliberate 
confidence  that  the  work  will  be  steadily  and  wisely  done,  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  moral  and  religious  basis  which  underlies  and  must  influence  your 
endeavor. 

American  Education  Week,  1925. — American  Education  Week  has 
been  announced  for  November  16th  to  22nd.  Monday,  November  16th, 
has  been  designated  Constitution  Day;  Tuesday,  Patriotism  Day; 
Wednesday,  School  and  Teacher  Day;  Thursday,  Conservation  and 
Thrift  Day;  Friday,  Know  Your  School  Day;  Saturday,  Community 
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and  Health  Day;  and  Sunday,  For  God  and  Country  Day.  During 
that  week  the  entire  Nation  is  called  upon  to  "dedicate  itself  anew 
to  the  great  task  of  universal  education  for  democratic  living." 

Oregon's  Social  Hygiene  Lecture  Service. — A  new  and  constructive 
phase  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  has  come  into  existence  in 
Oregon  according  to  an  item  in  the  Oregon  Parent-Teacher,  Septem- 
ber, 1925.  The  state  supported  organization  having  temporarily 
closed  its  offices  on  July  31st  because  of  an  appropriation  veto,  a 
new  organization  under  the  name  "Social  Hygiene  Lecture  Service" 
was  started  by  Henry  M.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Alta  Lewis  Stevens,  both 
of  whom  are  specialists  in  social  hygiene  work.  The  Social  Hygiene 
Lecture  Service,  which  has  headquarters  at  740  East  42nd  Street,  No., 
Portland,  Oregon,  will  give  courses  of  lectures  for  men  and  women, 
for  boys  14  to  18  years  of  age,  and  for  girls  14  to  18.  These  courses 
will  consist  of  five  lectures  each  except  where  a  group  desires  a 
special  and  more  extended  course.  No  requests  will  be  made  for 
public  funds  or  contributions  but  there  will  be  a  nominal  charge 
for  each  course. 

Surgeon  General  Warns  Against  "  National  Health  Service." — The 
Weekly  Bulletin,  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  State  of  New  Mexico, 
August  11,  1925,  has  issued  the  following  statement  concerning  the 
National  Health  Service: 

"Frequent  inquiries  are  received  at  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, asking  if  the  'National  Health  Service'  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  with  an  office  in  New  York  City,  has  any  connection  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"Surgeon  General  H.  S.  Gumming  desires  to  announce  that  the 
'National  Health  Service'  which  advertises,  and  sells,  a  'Health 
Book,'  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  insofar  as  can  be  learned,  with  no  branch  of  the  government. 

"It  should  be  definitely  understood  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
does  not  endorse  this  self-styled  'National  Health  Service'  or  its 
books. 

"This  announcement  seems  necessary  in  fairness  to  the  general 
public." 

In  connection  with  the  above,  part  of  an  editorial  in  the  Journal 
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of  the  American  Medical  Association,  August  1,  1925,  is  most  enlight- 
ening: 

Probably  all  physicians  and  many  laymen  remember  the  syndicated  medical 
articles  that  used  to  appear  in  newspapers  credited  to  "Dr.  Leonard  Keene 
Hirshberg,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Johns  Hopkins  University)."  In  September, 
1922,  Hirshberg  was  arrested  by  the  federal  authorities  and  held  on  $15,000 
bail,  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the  operation  of  a  large  blind  pool  swindle 
in  the  East.  In  May,  1923,  he  began  to  serve  four  years  in  the  Atlanta  peni- 
tentiary, following  his  conviction  on  the  charge  of  defrauding  more  than  three 
thousand  investors  out  of  approximately  one  million  dollars.  June  24,  1925, 
Hirshberg  was  released  from  the  Atlanta  penitentiary  on  parole.  A  week  or  two 
later  The  Journal  received  information  to  the  effect  that  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg 
was  representing  himself  as  ' '  physician-in-chief ' '  of  the  ' '  National  Health 
Service,"  a  commercial  organization  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  declares  is  attempting  to  capitalize  the  research 
work  done  by  the  United  States  government  and  to  confuse  the  public  into 
believing  that  it  is  in  some  way  identified  with  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
government.  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  out  of  the  penitentiary  after  serving 
only  about  two  years  of  a  four  years'  sentence,  steps  promptly  into  a  scheme  on 
the  border  of  the  twilight  zone  of  medical  practice.  The  lives  of  those  who 
balance  on  the  teetering  edge  of  honesty  is  an  ever  recurring  cycle  of  in  again 
and  out  again. 

Porto  Rico  Issues  New  Health  Bulletin. — The  Department  of  Health 
of  Porto  Rico  has  established  a  monthly  periodical  called  the  Porto 
Rico  Health  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  July,  1925. 
This  issue  contains  articles  describing  the  work  of  the  Department 
in  combating  hookworm,  tuberculosis,  plague,  and  the  venereal 
diseases.  On  June  1,  1923,  the  legislature  of  Porto  Rico  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $12,000  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases  and  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  commenced  its  work 
on  January  15,  1924.  An  article,  What  Are  We  Doing  in  Venereal 
Diseases,  by  Ernesto  Quintero,  M.D.,  Chief,  and  Jenaro  Suarez,  M.D., 
Physician,  Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases  which  appears  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Porto  Rico  Health  Review  confines  its  attention  chiefly 
to  syphilis,  regarding  which  it  speaks  as  follows: 

Although  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  how  much  syphilis  there  really  is  in 
Porto  Eico  .  .  .  still  we  feel  sure  that  it  ranks  high,  if  not  the  highest 
among  the  causes  of  death.  The  advanced  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  classified 
by  the  general  terms  of  apoplexy,  Bright 's  disease,  aortic  insufficiency  or  stenosis, 
etc.  With  a  high  percentage  of  syphilis  in  the  Island  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  still  an  infant  mortality  of  128  per  1000  or  25  per  cent  of  all  deaths. 
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Statistics  show  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  syphilitic  children  die  under  the  first 
year  of  age.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  the  realization  of  this  great 
responsibility  toward  public  welfare  that  induced  the  Department  of  Health  to 
establish  this  bureau.  ...  In  closing  we  will  say  that  syphilis  is  a  problem 
of  public  health  rather  than  a  matter  of  morals ;  that  it  is  more  controllable  than 
tuberculosis  .  .  .  and  that  inasmuch  as  its  removal  from  the  Island  will  rid 
us  of  this  plague,  all  efforts  and  expenses  for  such  a  noble  end  are  justified. 

Venereal  Diseases  and  National  Insurance. — The  British  Social  Hygiene 
Council  has  asked  the  Royal  Commission  on  National  Health  Insur- 
ance for  the  amendment  of  section  26  of  the  Insurance  Act  so  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  approved  societies  on  Insurance  -Committees 
to  make  subscriptions  or  donations  to  societies  or  other  organizations 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  which  are  engaged  in  medical 
research  or  the  combating  or  amelioration  of  disease,  states  an  article 
in  the  supplement  of  the  British  Medical  Journal,  August  29,  1925. 
It  was  urged  that  the  economic  consequences  of  venereal  diseases 
were  often  concealed  from  approved  societies  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  diseases  in  their  early  stages  were  rarely  incapacitating,  but 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  disabling  illness  was  due  to  this  cause. 
The  reports  of  a  large  group  of  approved  societies  with  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  just  over  3,000,000  showed  that  the  cost  arising 
from  incapacity  due  to  venereal  diseases  during  the  six  months,  July 
to  December,  1924,  was  given  as  £8015.  This  did  not  include  the 
large  number  of  cases  certified  under  other  headings  such  as  rheu- 
matism, arthritis,  heart  disease,  etc.  originating  from  the  venereal 
diseases  and  costing  perhaps  ten  times  the  amount  just  stated.  A 
request  was  made  to  amend  the  medical  benefit  regulations  so  as  to 
provide  for  more  detailed  certification.  For  example,  by  the  adoption 
of  some  code  it  might  be  indicated  whether  arthritis  probably  was 
or  was  not  the  effect  of  venereal  disease.  It  was  also  urged  that  the 
present  position  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea under  the  insurance  system  was  not  satisfactory,  owing  par- 
ticularly to  the  non-provision  of  free  treatment  centers  in  small 
towns  and  rural  districts. 

Yearly  Report  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Division,  Health  Conservation 
Association  of  Kansas  City. — During  the  past  year  the  Social  Hygiene 
Division  of  the  Health  Conservation  Association,  Kansas  City,  held 
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educational  consultations  with  3180  agencies,  groups,  and  individuals. 
Eighty-six  addresses  were  given  before  5752  persons;  films  were 
shown  before  audiences  totalling  9239;  and  the  attendance  at  the 
24  exhibits  was  5507.  In  its  case  work  the  Division  registered  1770 
persons  and  it  had  952  under  its  care  during  the  year.  Other  phases 
of  the  year's  program  consisted  in  conducting  study  classes,  dis- 
tributing literature,  inspection  trips,  conference  and  staff  meetings, 
all  of  which  involved  the  serving  of  a  large  number  of  social  and 
industrial  groups,  churches,  and  schools. 

Dr.  Eugene  Robert  Kelley. — The  death  of  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Kelley,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  of  Massachusetts,  was  announced  Septem- 
ber 27,  1925.  As  an  outstanding  sanitarian  and  one  keenly  interested 
in  the  problem  of  venereal  disease  control,  Dr.  Kelley 's  loss  is  a 
real  blow  to  public  health.  The  JOURNAL  carries  in  the  Forum  section 
this  month  a  copy  of  one  of  his  last  letters  to  the  doctors  of 
Massachusetts. 

Schools  Bequest  Social  Hygiene  Lectures. — The  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Health  reports  in  Health  News,  September  7,  1925, 
that,  as  a  direct  result  of  a  recent  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the 
Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  schools  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
of  over  12,000  pupils  have  asked  for  lectures  on  social  hygiene.  This 
is  said  to  be  an  indication  "that  educators  appreciate  the  need  for 
such  instruction;  that  they  feel  the  parents  approve  of  this  informa- 
tion being  given  to  groups ;  and  that  the  State  Department  of  Health 
has  a  staff  of  physicians  properly  qualified  to  disseminate  the  scien- 
tific facts  and  inculcate  positive  ideals  that  will  be  effective  in 
determining  conduct." 

New  York  State's  Syphilitic  Insane. — The  State  Hospital  Commission 
reports  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  911  of  the  insane 
people  admitted  to  institutions  owed  their  insanity  to  syphilis.  The 
cost  per  year  for  each  patient  is  $425,  which  makes  an  average  total 
cost  of  $637.50  for  each  syphilitic  insane  person,  figuring  that  the 
syphilitic  insane  stay  in  a  state  institution  on  an  average  of  one  and 
one-half  years.  This  makes  an  estimated  cost  for  care  of  the  911 
syphilitic  insane  admitted  during  the  year  $580,762. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  English  Ministry  of  Health,  1924-1925.— 

A  synopsis  of  the  venereal  diseases  section  appearing  in  Health  and 
Empire,  September,  1925,  gives  the  number  of  centers  in  England 
open  on  March  31,  1925,  as  184.  The  total  number  of  new  cases  dealt 
with  during  the  year  1924  was  68,654.  Of  these  20,328  were  cases 
of  syphilis,  29,278  gonorrhoea,  854  soft  chancre;  18,194  were  found 
not  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  patients  dealt  with 
and  the  number  of  attendances,  etc.,  at  the  treatment  centers  in 
England  during  each  of  the  past  five  years: 

Year 

Patients  dealt  with  for 
the  first  time 

Patients  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  syphilis. . . 

Patients  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  gonorrhoea 

Patients  found  to  be  suf- 
fering from  soft  chancre 

Patients  found  not  to  be 
suffering  from  venereal 
diseases 

Number  of  attendances  at 
treatment  centers  

Number  of  in-patient  days 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

99,000 

79,000 

68,600 

69,003 

68,654 

40,000 

30,000 

23,700 

22,093 

20,328 

38,000 

30,500 

27,500 

28,894 

29,278 

2,000 

1,500 

900 

864 

854 

19,000 

1,434,000 
165,000 


17,000          16,500          17,152          18,194 


1,534,000     1,488,000 
150,000        162,000 


1,527,000     1,564,000 
161,000        151,000 


Comparing  the  year  1924  with  1920,  the  number  of  new  cases  of 
syphilis  has  fallen  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  new 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  by  23  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  new  cases 
attending  the  centers  found  to  be  not  suffering  from  venereal  disease 
has  risen  steadily  from  19  per  cent  in  1920  to  27  per  cent  in  1924, 
this  indicating  the  willingness  of  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  provided  in  time  of  need. 

The  proportion  of  new  cases  of  gonorrhoea  to  syphilis  has  increased 
steadily  during  the  past  few  years,  the  proportion  being  .95  in  1920 
to  1.44  in  1924.  The  latter  is  more  in  accord  with  the  estimated 
frequency  of  these  diseases,  and  suggests  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  new  cases  of  gonorrhoea  are  now  coming  forward  for  treatment. 

The  net  expenditure  incurred  by  local  authorities  in  England  in 
carrying  out  approved  schemes  during  the  year  ended  on  March  31, 
1924,  was  £358,073,  being  a  reduction  of  £16,558  from  1923. 
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New  Editor  for  The  Nation's  Health. — With  the  September,  1925, 
issue  of  The  Nation's  Health  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  professor  of 
public  health,  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
retired  as  editor  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Rector,  former 
secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Physicians  in  Industry  and 
medical  investigator  for  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York.  Doctor  Rector  will  be  located  in  the  Chicago  office,  and 
all  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  work.  Doctor  Winslow  will 
continue  his  active  interest  in  the  work  as  a  member  of  the  consultant 
editorial  board  which  is  being  formed  to  assist  Doctor  Rector  in  his 
work. 

Mrs.  Susa  P.  Moore,  who  has  served  this  publication  since  its 
establishment,  has  been  named  managing  editor. 

Should  the  Red  Light  District  Be  Reopened? — The  answer  given  to 
this  question  by  Dr.  Sixto  Y.  Orosa  in  an  address  printed  in  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Philippine  Health  Service,  October,  1924, 
was  decidedly  "No!"  Dr.  Orosa  said  "No!"  because  reopening  of 
the  district  in  Manila  would  mean  (1)  the  establishment  of  a  center 
of  immorality,  (2)  the  sanction  of  prostitution,  (3)  the  legalization 
of  a  vice,  (4)  the  exploitation  of  the  flesh  traffic,  (5)  the  creation 
of  another  focus  of  infection,  and  (6)  because  there  are  better  and 
surer  means  of  controlling  and  eradicating  the  venereal  diseases  than 
by  merely  reopening  the  district.  In  elaborating  these  points  he 
showed  the  difficulty  and  the  inconsistency  of  educating  young  men 
and  young  women  in  sex  hygiene  and  preaching  sexual  cleanliness 
and  abstinence  if  at  the  same  time  the  government  is  sanctioning  a 
red  light  district  which  beckons  them  to  a  place  in  which  they  can 
indulge  in  lust  and  vice. 

Section  8,  paragraph  (p)  of  Act  2774  empowers  the  Municipal 
Board  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  and  suppression  of  ... 
houses  of  ill  fame  and  other  disorderly  houses.  Paragraph  (ee)  of 
the  same  act  vests  the  board  with  power  to  enact  ordinances  to  promote 
morality,  etc.  Section  733  of  the  Revised  Ordinances  of  the  City  of 
Manila  penalizes  any  person  who  keeps  a  house  of  public  gambling 
or  of  prostitution.  The  intent  of  the  law  seems  clear  although  some 
legalists  have  concluded  that  the  City  of  Manila  may  legally  establish 
houses  of  prostitution  in  a  segregated  district.  In  other  words,  if  the 
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red  light  district  conducted  by  the  government  is  allowed  by  law, 
the  government  would  prohibit  private  persons  from  conducting 
"houses  of  ill  fame"  but  would  at  the  same  time  monopolize  the 
business  for  itself.  Those  who  advocated  the  reopening  of  the  district 
because  it  would  give  the  government  some  income  and  because  the 
mariners  calling  at  Manila  must  have  some  place  of  entertainment 
were  disposed  of  by  the  facts  that  the  government  would  not  sacrifice 
morality  to  an  increased  income  and  that  Manila  would  not  prostitute 
her  women  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 

Dr.  Orosa  believes  that  the  reopening  of  the  district  would  not 
decrease  venereal  diseases  because  the  prophylactic  stations  at  their 
best  are  ineffective  and  that  it  would  not  decrease  the  number  of 
clandestine  prostitutes,  but  would  add  only  one  evil  to  another. 

As  a  better  and  surer  means  of  controlling  and  suppressing  the 
venereal  diseases  and  the  sex  evils  than  by  the  opening  of  a  district 
of  immorality  the  following  were  some  of  the  measures  he  proposed : 

Education  in  sex-hygiene  by  means  of  a  system  of  lectures,  demonstrations, 
posters,  literature,  house-to-house  visits,  personal  talks,  etc.,  by  health  officers 
and  social  welfare  workers,  and  by  teaching  the  subject  in  our  schools. 

Legislation  against  prostitution.  We  have  no  law  at  present  declaring  prosti- 
tution illegal.  Prostitution  and  prostitutes  should  be  denned  in  our  statute-books 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  conviction  possible  and  easy. 

Opening  of  an  adequate  number  of  venereal  clinics  with  varying  hours  for 
treatment  in  order  that  the  same  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  hours  of  work. 

Closure  of  dance  halls  which  only  serve  as  foci  of  vice  and  disease. 

To  declare  venereal  diseases  reportable,  quarantinable,  hospitalizable,  and  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  treatment.  Vocational  therapy  of  the  patients. 

Eequirement  of  a  certificate  of  health  of  all  employees  and  school  children.  All 
those  having  venereal  diseases  should  be  excluded  from  employment  or  from  the 
schools  until  they  are  cured.  Eepeated  recurrences  of  the  diseases  should  debar 
them  from  employment. 

Censorship  of  obscene  cinema  films. 

Prohibition  of  bawdy  side  shows  in  the  carnival,  theaters,  and  other  places  of 
entertainment. 

Establishment  of  wholesome  and  educational  centers  of  entertainment. 
Encouragement  of  athletics. 

Opening  of  more  public  libraries  where  only  good  books  and  magazines  will  be 
allowed. 

A  more  active  campaign  against  the  vice  by  the  church,  the  press,  social 
agencies,  volunteers,  etc. 

Public  condemnation  of  the  double  standard  of  morality. 
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Mothers'  Pensions  in  Michigan. — According  to  the  State  Welfare  Com- 
mission, 50  per  cent  more  mothers  in  Michigan  received  allowances 
for  the  support  of  their  children  during  1925  than  during  1915,  the 
first  year  of  the  mothers'  pension  system  in  the  state.  The  number 
of  widows,  deserted  wives,  unmarried  mothers,  and  others,  who  were 
aided  during  1924,  was  1853,  and  the  number  of  children  affected 
was  5383.  The  average  expenditure  per  child  per  week  was  $2.14, 
and  the  total  paid  out  amounted  to  $1,741,656. 

Public  Consultation  Centers  on  Marriage  Relations. — Both  Berlin  and 
Dresden,  Germany,  have  established  public  consultation  centers  on 
marriage  relations.  The  one  in  Berlin  is  located  in  the  Institute  for 
Sexual  Science,  conducted  by  Magnus  Hirschfeld.  Here,  persons 
contemplating  marriage  may  receive  advice  regarding  health  and 
general  personal  fitness  necessary  to  be  a  successful  mate  and  parent. 
Questions  of  child  care  and  sexual  and  psychic  difficulties  are  also 
brought  to  these  centers  for  advice  and  discussion. 

Money  Back  When  Cured. — A  recent  traveler  in  the  East  interested  in 
social  hygiene  reports  that  Syria  is  employing  a  unique  and  effective 
method  to  get  patients  in  venereal  disease  clinics  to  continue  treatment 
until  cured.  Instead  of  advertising  "your  money  back  if  it  doesn't 
work,"  the  small  fee  collected  from  the  patient  when  he  starts  treat- 
ment is  actually  returned  to  him  when  he  is  officially  discharged. 

Child  Study  Conference  and  Institute. — The  Child  Study  Association 
of  America  will  hold  a  three-day  conference  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf, 
New  York  City,  October  26th  to  28th.  From  October  29th  to  No- 
vember 7th,  an  institute  will  be  conducted  at  the  Association's  head- 
quarters, 54  West  74th  Street,  New  York  City.  Problems  of  parent- 
hood and  difficult  adjustments  of  children  will  be  discussed  at  the 
conference.  The  institute  will  go  more  deeply  into  some  of  the 
problems  of  bringing  up  children  with  discussions  on  mental  and 
emotional  factors  seen  in  the  normal  child,  the  teaching  of  sex, 
adolescence  and  its  trials,  and  pre-school  problems.  Parents  will  be 
told  how  to  form  study  groups  and  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
observing  typical  study  groups  at  this  institute.  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin 
Spencer  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  is  scheduled  to 
speak  on  Parents  the  Constant  and  Inevitable  Educators  of  Their 
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Children  on  Wednesday,  October  28th,  at  the  section  on  "The  Parents' 
Outlook  on  Life." 

Health  Exposition,  Germany. — A  national  exposition  on  health,  social 
welfare,  and  physical  training  is  to  take  place  in  Dusseldorf  in  1926 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Government  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  governments  and  various  private  organizations,  says 
the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  September,  1925.  The  purpose  of  the 
exposition  is  to  place  before  the  German  people  the  importance  of 
proper  care  of  the  health  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  obligations  in 
Germany  and  outside  of  it.  More  than  1000  specialists  in  various 
fields  are  engaged  in  arranging  for  the  exposition. 

Executive  Director  of  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City  Appointed. — 
William  Hodson  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  been  named  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City.  The 
appointment  was  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Council  and  was  announced  by  the  President,  Robert  W. 
de  Forest.  Mr.  Hodson  will  be  the  first  incumbent  of  this  office  in 
the  Welfare  Council.  The  Council  was  organized  last  spring,  at  the 
instance  of  Better  Times,  the  welfare  magazine,  to  promote  more 
effective  cooperation  among  the  various  charitable  and  social  welfare 
agencies  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hodson  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  a  former  resident  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  having  been  associated  for  five  years  with  the  Board  of 
Control  of  that  state,  and  is  now  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Legislation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Mr.  Hodson  is 
President  of  the  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

"  Fitter  Families  for  Future  Firesides." — This  is  the  slogan  adopted 
by  Department  S — Eugenics — of  the  Kansas  Free  Fair,  Topeka, 
September  14-19,  1925,  which  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eugenics  Society  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  object  of 
this  department  is  "to  apply  the  well-known  principles  of  heredity 
and  scientific  care  which  have  revolutionized  agriculture  and  stock 
breeding  to  the  highest  order  of  creation — the  family."  At  this  fair 
human  stock  was  judged  according  to  certain  rules  by  a  professional 
staff  and  awards  given  each  family  attaining  the  standards  set  by  the 
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Eugenics  Society  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  examination 
covered  nine  points:  intelligence  tests;  nervous  and  mental  tests; 
structural  measurements;  medical  examinations;  eye,  ear,  nose, 
throat;  dental;  laboratory  examination  of  urine  and  blood;  health 
habits ;  and  both  parents  and  children  were  required  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination.  There  were  five  classes  of  entry:  single 
individuals,  young  adults  18  years  or  over ;  pair,  engaged  or  childless 
married  couples ;  small  family,  parents  with  one  child ;  average  family, 
two  to  four  children;  and  large  family,  five  or  more  children.  An 
exhibit  featuring  the  points  in  heredity  and  health  which  are  covered 
by  the  Fitter  Family  examination  was  also  displayed. 

Anti-venereal  Campaign  in  Belgium. — A  letter  from  Belgium  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  July, 
1925,  says  that  immediately  after  the  armistice  the  government 
adopted  special  measures  to  combat  the  spread  of  venereal  affections. 
The  government's  intervention  was  supposed  to  terminate  when  the 
conditions  that  called  it  forth  had  been  remedied.  At  present  not 
only  is  the  situation  normal,  but  it  has  taken  on  a  more  favorable 
aspect  than  before  the  war.  That  is  true  especially  of  syphilis. 
According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  public  health  administration, 
the  number  of  syphilitic  persons  in  proportion  to  the  population 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  state  was  0.13  per  cent  in  1920  and  1921. 
In  1922  it  had  dropped  to  0.10  per  cent,  in  1923  to  0.09  per  cent, 
and  in  1924  to  0.06  per  cent.  The  number  of  patients  who  were  in 
the  primary  stage,  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  syphilitic  patients 
treated,  was  around  25  per  cent  in  1919  and  in  1920,  and  dropped  to 
20.41  per  cent  in  1921,  to  17.24  per  cent  in  1922,  to  12.33  per  cent  in 
1923,  and  to  6.07  per  cent  in  1924.  In  view  of  these  results  the 
government  recently  asked  the  Conseil  superieur  d'hygiene  whether 
it  would  not  be  well,  with  respect  to  the  medical  profession,  to  return 
to  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  In  conformity  with  the  opinion 
rendered  by  the  council,  the  minister  of  health  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation. 

1.  The  intervention  of  the  state  in  assuming  the  expense  of  treatment  for 
gonorrhea  will  end  with  October  1,  1925,  both  as  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
medical  personnel  and  as  to  the  supplying  of  gratuitous  antigonorrheal  remedies. 
This  decision  will  have  as  a  consequence  the  suppression  of  official  control  of 
antigonococcal  vaccines. 
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2.  The  right  to  treat  syphilitic  patients  at  the  expense  of  the  state  will  be 
restricted  on  and  after  January   1,   1926,  to   certain   selected   antivenereal   dis- 
pensaries. 

3.  Parasyphilitic  patients,   tabetic  patients   during   the   stage   of   ataxia,   and 
patients  with  general  paralysis  who  are  within  reach  of  hospitals  or  asylums  for 
incurables,  and  patients  with  mental  disease,  will  no  longer  be  given  free  treat- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  state,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  atypical  cases  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  the  appearance  of  contagious  manifestations.     For  the 
application  of  this  exception  the  central  administration  will  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  selected  physicians  and  their  devotion  to  the  public  interest. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Scottish  Board  of  Health,  1924. — In  the 
September,  1925,  issue  of  Health  and  Empire  there  is  given  a  synopsis 
of  the  venereal  diseases  section.  Forty-one  centers  have  been  pro- 
vided throughout  Scotland  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases. 
In  Glasgow  there  are  special  clinics  for  children,  and  for  eye  affections 
of  venereal  origin,  chiefly  cases  of  congenital  syphilis. 

A  feature  of  a  number  of  the  more  successful  clinics  is  the  liaison 
that  has  been  established  with  doctors  in  general  practice  in  the 
surrounding  districts. 

The  satisfactory  and  mutually  advantageous  relation  between  the 
special  clinic  and  the  general  practitioner  is  cultivated  by  informing 
the  doctor  sending  a  patient  to  the  clinic  of  the  conditions  found  and 
the  treatment  advised,  etc.  This  cooperation  it  is  stated  has  been 
found  very  valuable. 

The  number  of  those  attending  as  out-patients,  who  require 
admission  as  in-patients,  is  given  at  about  two  per  cent.  The  total 
accommodation  set  apart  for  in-patients  suffering  from  venereal 

diseases  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  beds 

Glasgow   147 

Edinburgh   74 

Aberdeen    10 

Dundee  3 

Lanarkshire     14 

Other  areas  12 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  give  the  total  accommodation,  as, 
provided  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  in  certain  areas  the 
later  manifestations  of  syphilis  are  treated  in  ordinary  wards. 

In  a  paragraph  on  "laboratory  facilities"  the  report  states  that 
the  ideal  is  that  every  center  should  have  the  appliances  necessary 
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for  the  immediate  performance  of  the  simpler  laboratory  work,  while 
the  Wassermann  test  is  done  at  a  small  number  of  selected  laboratories. 

The  total  number  of  new  patients  for  the  year  ending  May,  1924, 
was  12,316,  and  the  total  cost  for  the  year  1923-1924  was  £76,280. 
These  figures  show  a  further  decline  of  82  in  the  number  of  new  cases 
treated.  A  considerable  increase  of  22,677  in  the  total  number  of 
attendances  is  encouraging  as  it  suggests  more  patients  are  making  an 
effort  to  complete  their  cures. 

The  number  of  new  cases  of  gonorrhea  treated  exceeded  the  number 
of  new  cases  of  syphilis  for  the  first  time  since  the  Venereal  Diseases 
Schemes  came  into  operation,  the  numbers  being  42  per  cent  and 
36  per  cent  respectively.  The  report  states  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  impression  that  the  various  organizations  are  getting  to  grips 
with  venereal  diseases,  but  there  is  still  abundant  room  for  propaganda 
and  effort  to  ensure  the  proper  education  of  the  public  and  full  use 
of  the  powers  of  the  local  authorities  under  the  regulations. 

The  report  ends  with  a  paragraph  entitled  "The  Next  Step,"  in 
which  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  notification  of  venereal 
disease  is  discussed. 

Health  Education  in  High  Schools. — Editorial  articles  of  the  Medical 
Journal  and  Record,  October  7,  1925,  comment  on  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Franklin  W.  Barrows,  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  made  a  stirring  plea  for  the  introduction  of  health  educa- 
tion courses  into  all  high  schools,  in  the  Nation's  Health  for  November, 
1924.  His  idea  is  to  base  these  courses  on  what  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  to-day  really  want  the  high  school  to  teach  them  in 
continuation  of  their  elementary  courses  in  hygiene.  Dr.  Barrows 
believes  that  they  want  "information  on  personal  hygiene  that  they 
can  make  use  of ;  more  knowledge  of  the  human  organs  and  functions ; 
more  human  biology;  hygiene  of  the  various  organs." 

Dr.  Barrows  bases  his  belief  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  question 
was  answered  by  a  group  of  high  school  students  themselves  who 
were  asked  what  they  wanted  in  this  line.  One-fifth  of  the  number 
asked  for  heredity;  sex  problems  and  sex  hygiene  came  second  in 
choice.  His  plan  for  a  course  suitable  for  these  high  school  boys  and 
girls  would  include,  first  a  general  review  of  hygiene,  exalting  it  as 
"the  natural  fruit  of  a  genuine  acquaintance  with  the  body  and  its 
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workings. "...  He  makes  a  special  plea  for  the  proper  teaching 
of  sex  hygiene.  "Our  morning  papers,"  he  writes,  "do  not  scruple 
to  supply  the  breakfast  table  with  front  page  details  of  vulgar  and 
questionable  'romances'  unearthed  in  our  criminal  courts  and 
enlivened  by  columns  of  phosphorescent  rot  on  love  nests  and  love 
babies,  while  of  sane  and  serious  material  on  the  source  of  this  lurid 
stuff  the  editor  and  all  his  talented  assistants  give  us  not  a  single 
word.  Too  many  of  our  young  women,  some  of  them  scarcely  out  of 
school,  bring  forth  their  first  born  in  ignorance,  dread,  and  apprehen- 
sion, knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  functions  of  motherhood,  its 
dangers  or  its  compensations.  The  home,  the  church  and  the  school 
in  this  intelligent  age  do  less  to  prepare  them  for  the  responsibilities 
of  propagation  than  the  stockbreeder  is  doing  for  his  sows  and  his 
mares. ' '  He  adds  that  such  a  course  should  include  in  part  reproduc- 
tion, development  from  birth  through  adolescence,  parenthood  and 
child  care,  artificial  selection,  heredity,  Mendel's  law,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  race  poisons,  social  health  and  disease  (without  emphasis  on 
disease),  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family.  He  states  that  he  is  sure 
that  there  is  no  high  school  in  our  country  that  cannot  find  available 
some  man  to  teach  such  things  to  the  boys,  and  some  woman  to  do  the 
same  for  the  girls. 

Repatriation  of  Minors. — France  and  Belgium  have  signed  a  mutual 
agreement  for  the  repatriation  of  minors  who  run  away  from  their 
parents  and  guardians.  Repatriation  will  take  place  only  when  the 
right  of  guardianship  is  not  contested,  when  the  guardian  requests 
the  minor's  return,  and  when  it  is  considered  of  benefit  to  the  child. 

Age  of  Incidence  of  Venereal  Disease. — A  report  of  the  study  by 
Douglas  White  of  the  records  of  the  venereal  disease  treatment  center 
of  one  of  the  London  hospitals  appearing  in  the  January  10,  1925, 
issue  of  Lancet,  places  the  age  of  greatest  incidences  of  gonorrhea 
and  syphilis  as  between  20  and  25  years  in  both  men  and  women. 
Regarding  the  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  in  single  and  married 
men,  it  is  shown  that  three-fourths  of  all  present  infections  occur  in 
single  men,  and  that  for  these  men  the  maximum  infection  is  reached 
at  the  age  of  24  years.  Among  married  men  the  maximum  infection 
occurs  at  28  years  at  which  age  it  is  but  one-half  of  the  single 
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incidences  at  24  years.  Among  the  women  suffering  from  venereal 
disease,  there  are  25  per  cent  more  married  than  unmarried.  The 
excess  of  married  over  unmarried  women  infected  begins  at  the  age 
of  22  years,  which  year  also  shows  the  greatest  number  of  infections. 

Comparing  proportions  of  married  to  single  men  in  London  at 
different  ages  with  the  proportions  found  in  this  study  for  married 
and  single  men  at  similar  ages,  the  following  tentative  conclusions 
are  reached :  among  men  of  all  ages  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of 
venereal  diseases  among  the  married  than  among  the  unmarried  men. 
However,  this  favorable  effect  of  marriage  is  not  constant,  for  below 
the  age  of  25  years  the  liability  to  venereal  diseases  among  married 
men  rises  constantly.  The  author  takes  this  as  an  indication  that 
younger  men  appear  to  indulge  in  extra-marital  relations  more  fre- 
quently in  proportion  as  they  marry  at  an  earlier  age,  and  that  early 
marriages  are  relatively  unsatisfactory  as  regards  marital  faithfulness 
and  probably  also  as  regards  married  happiness. 

The  fact  that  married  women  at  all  ages  are  more  liable  to  venereal 
diseases  than  unmarried  women  of  the  same  ages  is  explained  by 
pointing  out  that  wives  are  with  great  frequency  infected  by  their 
husbands  after  marriage. 

The  author  states  that  while  at  present  it  is  the  custom  to  extol 
early  marriages  as  preventive  of  venereal  diseases,  it  is  probable 
that  this  opinion  may  have  to  be  revised. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

A  social  hygiene  institute  for  teachers  and  parents  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  October  20th  to  22nd,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Social  Hygiene  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dr.  Valeria  H. 
Parker,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures,  and 
Dr.  Max  J.  Exner,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Measures,  were  invited  to  address  the  meetings  and  direct  the  dis- 
cussions. The  institute  was  for  parents  and  teachers,  two  groups  of 
parents,  one  white  and  one  colored,  meeting  in  the  morning  and  two 
groups  of  teachers,  one  white  and  one  colored,  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon. Dr.  Parker  and  Dr.  Exner  alternated  between  these  groups 
and  the  sessions  that  were  held. 

In   addition  to  the  institute  special   meetings  were   held  in  the 
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evenings.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society  on  Tuesday, 
October  20th,  Dr.  Exner  spoke  on  the  modern  trend  in  family  life  and 
Dr.  Parker's  topic  was  on  better  homes.  On  the  night  of  the  21st, 
there  was  a  conference  for  the  colored  people,  and  on  the  22nd, 
Dr.  Exner  and  Dr.  Parker  addressed  a  meeting  at  Eastern  High 

School. 

*  *     *     * 

"Our  Community  and  Its  Youth"  was  the  subject  of  a  conference 
on  Protective  Measures  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Association  at  the  City  Club,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  October  25-28,  1925.  All  of  the  social  and  voluntary 
organizations  of  St.  Louis  participated  in  this  conference.  Dr.  Valeria 
H.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Hygiene  Committee,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  had 
an  active  part  on  the  program  and  spoke  on  industrial  conditions, 
commercialized  vice,  and  venereal  disease  as  factors  in  causing 
youthful  delinquency,  and  on  the  safeguarding  of  youth.  Dr.  Parker 
also  led  and  summarized  the  discussion  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  28th,  when  the  conference  confronted  the  question,  "How 
Can  St.  Louis  Best  Meet  Its  Challenge  ? ' ' 

*  #     *     * 

Mr.  Ray  H.  Everett,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, left  for  a  ten-day  field  trip  on  October  17th  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  October  19-22.  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  22nd, 
he  addressed  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. During  his  return  trip  from  the  conference,  Mr.  Everett 
stopped  in  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  Trenton  to  confer  with  the  social  hygiene  societies 
and  other  interested  organizations  in  those  cities. 

*  #     #     * 

On  September  21st,  Dr.  Valeria  H.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Protective  Measures,  commenced  a  three-weeks'  lecture  trip, 
which  took  her  to  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Omaha,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Parker  attended  meetings  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  Omaha  and  Cincinnati, 
and  she  was  a  speaker  at  the  Twelfth  Recreation  Congress  of  the 
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Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  which  met  in 
Asheville,  October  8th  to  10th.  During  Health  Week  in  Duluth, 
Dr.  Parker  gave  lectures  before  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, and  at  St.  Paul  she  met  with  the  Minnesota  State  Conference 
and  Institute  of  Social  Work. 

*  #     *     * 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society,  which  maintains  a  staff  of  fifty-five  field 
workers,  has  invited  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  in  order  that  the  society 's  staff  may  become  more 
familiar  with  the  varied  aspects  of  the  social  hygiene  movement.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  the  lectures  in  the  society's  headquarters  at  their 
Thursday  afternoon  staff  meetings,  during  the  months  of  December 

and  January. 

*  *     *     * 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Brunet  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Measures  of  the  Association 
and  Mrs.  Brunet  returned  from  Europe  on  October  3rd,  having  been 
abroad  since  June  25th.  Visits  were  made  to  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  in  the  interests  of  social  hygiene.  In  all  of  these  countries, 
they  attended  conferences,  many  of  which  Mrs.  Spencer  addressed. 
Dr.  Brunet  visited  clinics  and  hospitals  and  studied  health  administra- 
tion giving  especial  attention  to  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Whitin  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  also  spent  the 
major  part  of  the  summer,  July  22nd  to  September  24th,  in  Europe 
where  he  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Abolitionist  Federation  at  Geneva 
and  investigated  social  conditions,  legislation,  and  law  enforcement 
in  the  different  countries. 
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THE  FORUM 

The  JOUKNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Department  of  Public  Health, 
State  House,  Boston, 

August  15,  1925. 
My  dear  Doctor:* 

Enclosed  please  find  a  package  of  wax  ampoules  of  silver  nitrate 
for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  These  are  now  being 
made  by  the  Department  in  our  own  laboratory.  Additional  packages 
may  be  obtained  from  your  board  of  health,  or  from  any  of  the  culture 
stations  or  hospitals  that  distribute  state  products. 

Some  other  drugs  furnished  by  the  state  are  arsphenamine, 
sulfarsphenamine,  and  mercury  bichloride  in  oil  known  as  "bichlo- 
ridol."  These  are  distributed  through  the  clinic  chiefs  at  the  various 
venereal  disease  clinics,  the  locations  of  which  are  shown  on  the 
enclosed  list. 

Because  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  physicians  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  that  the  regulation  requiring  the  reporting  of  gonor- 
rhea and  syphilis  while  in  a  communicable  stage  did  not  stop  with 
the  war.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  are  furnished  by  the  Department. 
Last  year  a  total  of  7566  cases  were  reported,  there  being  roughly 
twice  as  many  cases  of  gonorrhea  as  there  were  of  syphilis.  These 
reports  were  made,  probably,  by  less  than  half  the  doctors  who  saw 
cases  suitable  for  reporting.  Under  recent  legislative  authority  the 
Department  is  considering  a  revision  of  its  regulations  in  this  matter. 
We  will  write  you  later  enclosing  a  copy  of  any  revision  that  may  be 
made,  as  well  as  a  review  of  the  doctor's  legal  responsibility  in  these 
matters  and  other  significant  points.  In  the  meantime  all  physicians 
can  aid  in  the  control  of  these  diseases  by  (1)  making  the  com- 
municable patient  non-communicable  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 

*  Letter  sent  to  the  doctors  in  Massachusetts.  This  and  similar  circularizations 
of  physicians  are  proving  most  helpful  in  creating  a  better  understanding  of  the 
state  health  departments'  work. 
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and  instructing  him  how  to  avoid  spread  of  the  disease;  (2)  bringing 
the  suspected  source  of  the  patient's  infection  under  treatment 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  patient;  some  doctors  have  accom- 
plished this  in  about  half  their  cases;  (3)  reporting  communicable 
cases  first  by  number  only,  and  later  by  name  if  they  fail  to  continue 
under  treatment  while  still  communicable. 

Your  cooperation  in  these  matters  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
efforts  to  bring  venereal  diseases  under  control. 

Sincerely, 

Eugene  R.  Kelley,  M.D., 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health. 

Coachella,  California, 

September  5,   1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  saying  that  "Mr.  Popenoe  thinks  that  taxes  cannot  affect  the 
birth  rate,"  S.  T.  misunderstands  me.  I  wrote — "This  is  not  to  say 
that  taxation  has  no  place  among  measures  for  the  conservation  of 
the  family :  it  has  an  important  place  but  it  must  be  applied  in  more 
delicate  and  discriminating  ways  than  are  proposed  in  the  nai've  plan 
of  a  general  tax  on  the  childless. ' ' 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  proposals  of  S.  T.  and  many  others 
.show  a  pathetic  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  Dollar. 
Just  as  a  successful  pork-packer  or  war  profiteer  feels  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  purchase  culture,  social  position,  a  noble  (though  somewhat 
sketchy)  pedigree  relating  him  to  William  the  Conqueror,  and  a  duke 
for  a  son-in-law;  so  these  writers  feel  no  doubt  of  the  state's  ability 
to  acquire  as  many  desirable  citizens  as  it  wants,  merely  by  pushing 
the  cash  over  the  counter.  Is  a  greater  quantity  output  of  babies 
desired?  Your  esteemed  inquiry  received  and  contents  duly  noted, 
and  in  reply  would  say,  make  the  price  right  and  said  items  will  be 
delivered  C.  0.  D.  about  280  days  after  receipt  of  order. 

Surely  the  population  problem  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that ! 

In  principle,  I  doubt  if  the  number  of  desirable  children  born  can 
be  much  increased,  either  by  punishing  the  childless  or  by  bribing 
the  childless.  S.  T.  says  that  it  can;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
support  this  statement.  The  most  determined  effort  along  these 
lines  was  made  in  imperial  Rome,  and  was  a  complete  failure,  as 
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every  high  school  student  knows.  Similar  efforts  in  modern  France 
and  Germany  seem  not  to  have  affected  the  superior  strata  of  society 
markedly. 

The  "family  wage"  system,  which  is  now  spreading  rapidly  in 
Europe,  offers  possibilities  of  help,  if  it  is  applied  in  a  discriminating 
way.  Something  might  be  done  by  voluntary  insurance  for  child- 
birth. Something  can  be  done  through  taxation,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
my  earlier  paper.*  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chief  value  of 
all  such  plans  may  be  indirect,  in  making  the  parents  of  a  family  feel 
that  they  are  publicly  recognized  as  superior  citizens,  deserving  of 
praise  and  encouragement. 

Economic  factors  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  low  birth  rate 
of  the  well-to-do  classes ;  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they 
are  the  only  factors  involved.  The  low  birth  rate  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  interaction  of  innumerable,  highly  complicated  factors, 
not  only  economic,  but  biological,  psychological,  religious,  educa- 
tional, spiritual,  ethical,  legal,  national,  racial,  and  so  on.  There  is 
no  simple  solution  for  any  problem  that  is  so  complicated  in  origin. 

In  some  ways,  the  psychological  factors  are  the  most  important. 
When  parents  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  any  more  children, 
this  is  almost  never  literally  true — as  S.  T.  well  suggests.  Not  one 
additional  child  in  a  thousand  would  have  to  go  without  the  comforts 
of  life,  if  it  were  born.  What  the  parents  mean  is  that  they  cannot 
have  more  children  and  still  maintain  the  scale  of  expenditure  or  the 
false  standards  of  living  that  they  have  adopted.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  situation  is  to  be  remedied  quite  as  much  by  education  and 
public  opinion — in  other  words,  by  psychological  measures — as  by  any 
payment  of  cash  bonuses  or  baby  bounties. 

There  is  no  cure-all;  no  economic  patent  medicine  that  will  do  for 
society  what  goat  glands  or  the  Electronic  Reactions  of  Abrams  are 
advertised  to  do  for  the  individual.  Because  I  offer  no  panacea,  S.  T. 
thinks  that  I  am  evading  the  issue.  If  I  can  clear  it  up,  as  S.  T. 
desires,  it  is  only  by  pointing  out  that  one  must  not  take  too  simple 
a  view  of  an  extremely  complicated  problem;  that  more  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  education  and  a  change  in  public  opinion  than  by 
any  simple  changes  in  taxation;  and  that  economic  measures  may  be 

*  Family  or  Companionate.  By  Paul  Popenoe.  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE, 
si,  129-138,  New  York,  March,  1925. 
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more  important  in  their  indirect  bearing  on  public  opinion,  than  in 
their  direct  effect  as  penalties  for  some  and  subsidies  for  others. 

S.  T.  asks  how  society  is  to  get  along  without  the  offspring  of  the 
relatively  incompetent.  Since  "relatively"  is  specified,  the  answer 
is  easy.  The  relatively  incompetent  will  exist  as  long  as  the  human 
race  exists.  If  the  most  incompetent  20  per  cent  of  the  present 
population  were  exterminated,  the  remaining  lowermost  20  per  cent 
would  still  be  relatively  inefficient,  though  absolutely  less  inefficient 
than  their  (hypothetically)  extinct  predecessors.  The  problem,  in 
the  terms  it  is  stated,  therefore,  has  no  meaning. 

But  beyond  this,  a  knowledge  of  genetics  shows  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  eliminating  even  the  feeble-minded  (who,  it  may  be  supposed, 
are  sufficiently  incompetent  to  satisfy  the  inquirer)  in  any  near 
future.  The  great  bulk  of  the  feeble-minded  are  the  offspring,  not 
of  parents  who  are  feeble-minded,  but  of  parents  who  are  seemingly 
normal,  though  carriers  of  recessive  feeble-mindedness  in  their  germ 
plasm.  Hence  a  eugenics  campaign  that  prevented  the  reproduction 
of  all  the  existing  feeble-minded  would  by  no  means  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  feeble-minded  children  (although  it  would  decrease  their 
numbers).  There  would  be  plenty  of  inefficients  left. 

Moreover,  if  a  eugenics  campaign  could  be  so  incredibly  effective 
as  to  raise  the  average  mental  level  of  the  entire  population  50  per 
cent,  the  unskilled  workers  of  the  new  regime,  while  perhaps  possess- 
ing as  much  intelligence  as  present-day  college  students,  would  still 
be  the  same  relative  distance  below  the  uppermost  intellectual  strata 
of  the  new  regime.  The  result,  therefore,  would  not  tend  to  upset  the 
social  organization,  but  merely  to  make  it  run  more  efficiently. 

This  eugenic  phase  of  relativity  is  an  extremely  important  point, 
which  is  widely  ignored,  and  I  am  glad  that  S.  T.  brought  it  up. 

PAUL  POPENOE. 

Buenos  Aires, 

July  31,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  films  secured  from  your  Association  have  been  shown  in 
intensive  anti-venereal  campaigns  in  this  Republic.  They  have  been 
exhibited  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  conferences,  given  by  the  Medical 
officers  of  both  sexes  of  the  League,  held  in  this  city,  and  in  thirty 
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towns  in  the  interior  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people. 

Apart  from  the  above  mentioned  conferences  given  in  factories, 
schools,  workshops,  and  to  the  army  and  public  in  general,  we  have 
held  conferences  for  school  teachers  on  sexual  education  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  when  we  showed  the  films, 
The  End  of  the  Road  and  The  Gift  of  Life.  .  .  . 

I  am  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  FERNANDEZ  VERANO,  M.D., 

President. 

Liga  Argentina  de  Profilaxis  Social. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

DIVORCE  IN  AMERICA  UNDER  CHURCH  AND  STATE.  By  the  Rev.  Walker 
Gwynne,  D.D.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company,  1925.  154  p. 
$2.00. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  embodies  a  careful  outline  of  the  state 
of  divorce  in  America,  the  rapid  increase  of  divorce,  its  evil  effects, 
and  the  futility  of  attempting  to  regulate  it  by  legislation  which 
varies  profoundly  in  the  different  states  of  the  union,  under  such 
chapter  headings  as :  Divorce  Our  Greatest  Social  Peril ;  What  is 
Marriage?;  Our  Chaotic  Legislation;  Some  Results  of  This  Chaos; 
The  Cruelty  of  Our  Legislation;  Our  Immediate  National  Problem; 
and  Limits  of  Federal  Legislation. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Church  upon  the  subject, 
and  includes  two  chapters  on  the  historic  development  of  the  attitude 
toward,  and  regulations  of,  marriage  by  Church  and  State.  These 
chapter  headings  are:  The  Mind  of  Christ  Concerning  Marriage; 
Witness  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Early  Church;  Corroborative  Non- 
Christian  Testimony;  Some  Sophistries  Examined;  The  Supreme 
Appeal;  Marriage  in  the  Church,  East  and  West;  and  Growth  of 
Civil  Law  on  Marriage. 

Mr.  Gwynne  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Sanctity  of  Marriage 
Association,  and  the  Introduction  is  written  by  Bishop  Manning  of 
New  York.  While  the  author  endorses  the  following  quotation,  "It 
is  high  time  that  the  family  and  its  related  institutions  should  be  as 
freely  and  openly  and  unsparingly  subjected  to  scientific  examination 
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as  are  the  facts  of  modern  political  and  industrial  life,"  the  book  is 
a  consistent  and,  on  the  whole,  a  strong  statement  of  the  attitude  that 
is  held  by  the  conservative  wing  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This 
attitude  is  expressed  in  the  words  "Those  whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  which,  if  interpreted  literally, 
indicates  that  neither  separation  nor  divorce  is  justifiable. 

There  has  been  a  growing  assumption  among  liberal  thinkers, 
including  very  many  social  workers,  that  the  laws  regulating  divorce 
and  re-marriage  should  be  made  more  liberal.  This  has  been  based 
largely  upon  the  following  ideas : — that  the  ends  of  the  monogamous 
family  are  already  defeated  when  either  mate  comes  to  the  point  of 
seeking  divorce;  that  vigorous  anti-divorce  laws  do  not  improve 
matters ;  and  that  sex  relations,  marriage,  and  propagation  are  matters 
of  personal  concern  merely,  and  that  society  is  passing  beyond  its 
rights  when  it  denies  individuals  the  liberty  of  managing  these  per- 
sonal affairs  for  themselves. 

Certainly  the  latter  contention  is  not  sound.  The  functions  of 
sex  and  reproduction  are  not  solely — nor  even  primarily — matters  of 
individual  concern.  Whether  we  look  upon  them  as  functions  or  as 
failures  they  are  social  in  character.  They  involve  two  people  at  the 
outset — one  of  whom  is  usually,  to  some  degree,  wronged  by  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  relation.  They  affect  the  children  of  the  union,  the 
families  of  both  parties,  and  fundamentally  they  influence  the  well- 
being  of  human  society  in  its  evolutionary  search  for  the  best.  It  is 
to  be  realized,  however,  that  marriage  and  the  education  of  children 
are  as  much  social  failures  if  the  mates  remain  together  in  disunion, 
as  if  they  separate. 

No  one  is  prepared  to  say  whether  more  lax  divorce  laws  can  be 
made  to  secure  more  permanent  and  effective  marriages  and  family 
life.  Certainly  we  have  nothing  yet  in  the  way  of  history  on  which 
to  base  such  a  claim.  Easy  divorce  is  doubtless  one  cause  which 
operates  against  regarding  marriage  as  a  serious  matter.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  final  and  the  whole  subject  demands  the  most  careful  and 
scientific  investigation. 

That  monogamous  marriage  has  survived  the  idiotic  handicaps  we 
have  put  about  it — in  lack  of  pre-vision  and  guidance  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  other  social  conditions  which  tend  to  wreck  the  char- 
acter back  of  family  life — is  an  evidence  that  such  marriage  is  rooted 
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not  merely  in  the  mores  of  the  race,  but  in  deepest  human  nature  as 
well.  If  marriage  is  divine  this  is  its  claim. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  divorce  is  not  the  disease  we  need  primarily 
to  fight.  It  is  chiefly  a  symptom  of  the  real  disease,  or  perhaps 
better,  a  piece  of  social  surgery  to  mollify  a  condition  growing  out  of 
numerous  causes  and  already  socially  threatening.  Our  trouble  lies 
in  the  lack  of  understanding  of  marriage  and  of  the  qualities  and 
ideals  which  alone  can  make  it  both  a  social  blessing  and  a  source  of 
permanent  personal  happiness.  Sometimes,  as  in  an  ulcerated  tooth, 
the  symptoms  become  so  bad  that  they  must  be  met  before  we  can 
begin  to  remove  the  real  causes  of  the  disease.  This  does  not  seem  to 
be  true,  however,  of  the  problem  of  family  failures.  If  we  need  to 
work  to  prevent  divorce  we  should  work  a  hundred  times  as  hard 
to  make  fine  family  life  possible  to  a  larger  number  of  people. 

The  fallacy  which  appears  to  the  reviewer  to  vitiate  much  of  the 
argument  in  the  present  book  is  in  the  assumption  that  either  the 
act  of  the  State  or  the  ceremony  of  the  Church  (whatever  may  be 
their  incidental  value  to  those  who  believe  in  the  one  or  the  other) 
has  any.  power  to  make  the  union  of  two  people  sacred  or  divine  in  its 
essence.  Nothing  is  more  divine  about  human  affairs  than  marriage; 
but  whatever  divinity  it  has  inheres  alone  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
undertaken. 

Do  any  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  to  this  book  believe 
that  "God  hath"  had  anything  to  do  with  it  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church,  a  rich  rake  from  "high  society"  is  married  to  one  of 
his  own  set  or  to  a  "gold  digging"  chorus  girl — or  in  any  analogous 
case  where  the  mates  are  without  ideals,  understanding  or  consecrated 
purpose  to  make  a  real  faithful  and  permanent  family  life?  In  such 
a  case  God  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  marriage  than  with  any 
other  device,  however  crass  or  transient,  for  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  the  impulse  which  underlies  love — but  which  is  not  love.  It  is  as 
reasonable  for  the  Church  to  remarry  serious-minded,  conscientious 
people  who  have  found  that  they  cannot  make  a  success  of  marriage 
and  have  been  divorced  as  to  "solemnize"  the  sort  of  union  described 
above  in  the  first  place.  No,  the  chief  trouble  with  the  monogamous 
family  is  not  with  the  adulterers  who  are  divorced  and  pay  lip  service 
to  monogamy  and  remarry  others  of  their  kind;  it  rests  rather  with 
the  parents,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  the  rest  of  us  who,  through 
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neglect  or  miseducation  of  the  young,  make  sure  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  marriages  shall  fail  because  marriage  is  not  understood 
and  appreciated. 

Let  us  have,  by  all  means,  uniform  federal  laws  for  divorce  which 
will  encourage  sound  marriages  and  preserve  them  from  unnecessary 
wreckage;  let  us  invoke  persuasively  and  not  dogmatically  all  the 
religious  reverence  which  we  can  find  or  build;  but  most  important 
of  all,  let  us  give  to  the  young  such  training,  such  inspiration  and 
such  surroundings  that  marriage  shall  have  a  chance  to  be  complete. 
Then  only  do  we  dare  hint  that  it  is  divine. 

T.  W.  G. 

Quo  VADIMUS.     By  E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe.     New  York :  E.  P.  Button 
and  Company,  1925.    92  p.    $1.00. 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  asks  the  author  and  his  guesses 
make  an  interesting  hour's  reading.  In  an  optimistic  vein  (save 
when  dealing  with  that  phenomena  which  annoys  so  many  of  our 
British  cousins — the  American  motion  picture)  he  concludes  that  we 
are,  in  the  main,  treading  safe  trails  and  that  we  may  expect  unin- 
terrupted progress  for  at  least  a  thousand  years.  Who  could  ask 
more! 

After  outlining  the  adaptability  of  mankind  to  changing  conditions, 
the  surmise  is  made  that  racial  destruction,  if  ever  it  comes,  will  come 
through  a  development  of  a  world-wide  "will  to  die."  A  failure  of 
the  sex  instinct  affecting  "the  elan  vital  of  the  germ-plasm"  might 
end  the  race  but  Hunger  and  Love  are  relied  on  to  prevent  this  peril. 
The  surmise  seems  more  chimerical  than  real  and  the  author  does 
not  seem  truly  alarmed  over  the  perilous  possibilities  of  this  little 
man  of  straw.  His  next  two  "dangers"  are  perhaps,  more  potent 
but  science  is  relied  on  to  combat  them.  They  are  (a)  the  evolution 
of  a  new  germ  which,  like  the  gonococcus,  might  attack  the  germ 
plasm  and  produce  general  sterility;  and  (b)  the  action  of  some 
"rays"  more  virulent  than  any  yet  discovered. 

Education,  food,  clothing,  transport  and  communication,  and  labor 
come  up  in  turn  and  each  is  the  subject  of  analysis  and  thought- 
provoking  speculation.  As  for  children,  the  author  makes  some 
helpful  observations  on  their  care  and  education,  and  his  section 
devoted  to  this  subject  is  refreshing.  He  foresees  "no  effective  sub- 
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stitute  for  family  life  as  long  as  there  are  children  to  bring  up." 
.  .  .  ' '  Children  are  rooted  in  their  parents.  They  are,  in  a  sense, 
survivals  of  their  parents'  personality,  and  constitute  their  chance 
of  physical  immortality.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
human  race  will  at  any  time  .  .  .  consent  to  the  'nationalization' 
of  its  children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supervision  of  ill-disposed 
or  incompetent  parents  by  the  state  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  and 
more  strict." 

Even  though  many  of  our  cinema  productions  are  "dull  hotch- 
potch," (and  in  this  criticism  the  author  will  find  a  large  measure 
of  agreement  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic)  our  infants  are  "the 
brightest  and  most  delightful  creatures  imaginable."  This  because 
"in  the  United  States  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  minds  of 
infants. ' ' 

War  will  cease  after  a  century  or  more  when  the  truth  has  sunk  in 
that  warfare  is  a  loss  to  every  belligerent  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
world.  Love  will  remain  the  ruling  passion  and  inspiration  of 
humanity — a  love  "which  enables  men  and  maidens  to  brave  all  the 
trials  and  dangers  of  life  in  unconscious  devotion  to  a  future  as  yet 
unimagined  and  unborn."  Truly  a  worth  while  note  to  end  on. 

B.  H.  E. 


MODERN    IMMIGRATION.      A   View    of   the    Situation    in    Immigrant 
Receiving  Countries.     By  Annie  Marion  MacLean.     Lippincott 
Sociological  Series,  edited  by  Edward  Gary  Hayes.    Philadelphia : 
J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  1925.    393  p.    $3.00. 
This  work  is  unique  in  that  it  attempts  to  discuss  the  immigration 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  all  the  different  countries.     It  also 
differs  from  most  works  on  the  subject  in  that  it  places  more  emphasis 
upon  the  character  effect  produced  upon  the  individual  by  immigra- 
tion.   The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  the  book  is  intended  to  be 
a  presentation  of  existing  conditions,  a  view  of  the  situation  rather 
than  an  exhaustive  study.    Judged  by  this  standard  the  work  is  an 
extremely  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  already  existing.     The 
appendices  contain  the  text  of  certain  of  the  more  important  of  the 
immigration  laws,  which  will  make  the  volume  valuable  as  a  handbook. 

J.  B.  P. 
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MOTHER'S  MANUAL.  The  Coming  and  Care  of  the  Baby.  By  Dorothy  Bocker, 
M.D.  New  York:  Breutano's  Inc.,  1925,  247  p.  $2.00. 

Designed  as  a  reference  book  to  answer  questions  that  arise  before  the  baby 
comes  and  to  give  definite  information  on  the  care  of  the  child. 

The  subjects  of  sex  education  and  consanguinity  are  briefly  and  sensibly 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  helpful  suggestions  are  given  in  other  matters. 

THE  STATE  POLICE.     Organization  and  Administration.     By  Bruce  Smith.     New 

York:    The  Maemillan  Company,  1925.     281  p.     $2.50. 

A  study  of  American  state  police  forces  as  maintained  by  the  several  states 
and  the  Eoyal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  which  concerns  itself  primarily  with 
the  organization,  administration,  and  powers  of  the  forces.  Frequent  com- 
parisons are  made  between  conditions  and  methods  in  the  urban  and  rural  field. 
The  study  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 
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Ten  years  ago,  among  most  people,  sex  was  a  subject  dis- 
cussed in  whispers  behind  closed  doors.  Last  year  social 
hygiene  was  a  leading  topic  of  discussion  at  hundreds  of  local 
assemblies,  as  well  as  eleven  regional  meetings,  nine  national 
conferences,  and  eleven  international  congresses!  Just  as 
surely  as  the  world  moves,  so  surely  are  the  people  on  it  com- 
ing to  recognize  what  is  necessary  for  the  progress  and 
happiness  of  society. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  in  those  early  days.  To-day 
the  Association's  staff  of  lecturers  is  booked  for  months 
ahead.  The  total  audience  for  1925  was  268,000.1  And  this 
takes  no  account  of  the  visits — by  request — of  other  staff 
members  to  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country  for  pur- 
poses of  advice,  consultation,  and  instruction  to  local  groups, 
nor  of  the  constant  stream  of  visitors  to  the  Association's 
offices,  nor  of  the  members  of  other  organizations  reached 
through  special  cooperative  arrangements.  For  instance,  the 
social  hygiene  program  of  the  national  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  alone  reaches  900,000  members,  and  this  is  but 

*  Read  at  the  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference,  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
November  19,  1925. 

i  These  figures  do  not  include  film  audiences  of  approximately  200,000  persons. 
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one  of  the  many  national  agencies  which  work  with  and  ask 
guidance  from  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  on 
social  hygiene  questions. 

We've  all  learned  much  in  ten  years.  Among  other  things, 
the  rock-bottom  truth  of  the  old  proverb  concerning  the 
"ounce  of  prevention";  that  better  laws  and  law  enforcement 
mean  better  social  conditions;  that  supervised  playgrounds 
and  well-trained  policewomen  and  right  education  in  sex  mat- 
ters help  to  keep  the  delinquency  figures  down;  that  "red- 
light"  districts  need  not  be  tolerated,  and  are  not.  And  with 
all  this,  remedial  measures  have  not  been  neglected.  Over 
600  new  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases  have 
been  established  in  the  last  ten  years  in  addition  to  the  greatly 
increased  interest  of  the  medical  profession  in  proper  treat- 
ment. In  ten  years,  too,  the  membership  of  the  Association 
has  grown  from  nothing  at  all  to  nearly  4000.  And  this 
figure  represents  only  those  persons  who  are  formally  affili- 
ated with  the  national  body — not  that  far  larger  group  of 
teachers,  physicians,  social  workers,  religious  leaders,  law- 
yers, and  others  who  form  the  great  body  of  the  local  forces. 

In  social  hygiene,  just  as  in  other  public  health  movements, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  place  before  the  public  a  sound  and 
workable  program  for  remedying  harmful  conditions.  First, 
however,  the  public  needed  to  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
these  conditions  were  dangerous  to  the  body  politic.  Years 
ago  there  were  many  persons  throughout  the  United  States 
who  believed  that  ignorance  of  sex  problems  was  synonymous 
with  innocence;  that  "reglementation"  was  the  soundest 
method  for  dealing  with  commercialized  prostitution ;  and  that 
venereal  disease  was  an  indication  of  divine  wrath  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  social  hygiene  movement  in  this 
country  were  marked  by  the  forming  of  several  organizations, 
all  having  the  general  purpose  of  bettering  social  conditions, 
but  each  seeing  its  own  program  as  of  greatest  importance. 
Perhaps  the  best  grouping  of  the  three  major  bodies  of 
opinion  would  be;  first,  those  whose  primary  object  was  to 
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treat  and  cure  the  venereal  diseases  by  medical  measures; 
secondly,  those  who  were  affronted  by  the  commercial 
prostitution  which  prevailed  so  widely  and  waged  their  fight 
by  means  of  legal  measures ;  and  thirdly,  that  group  who  were 
bent  mainly  on  securing  wholesome,  accurate,  character  train- 
ing education  for  all — particularly  for  youth.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century  various  members  of  these  groups  com- 
menced to  think  more  and  more  in  terms  of  a  broader  program 
which  would  include  the  best  features  of  all  of  their  plans 
and  would  unite  the  forces  working  toward  a  common  end. 
This  realization  of  the  desirability  of  and  the  necessity  for  a 
far-seeing,  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  many  and 
varied  problems  which  are  inherent  in  this  field  resulted  in  the 
merger  of  the  several  most  important  voluntary  agencies  in 
1914  and  the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association. 

At  that  time  the  most  urgent  phase  of  the  movement  was 
the  combating  of  the  venereal  diseases.  Clinics  were  few  and 
far  between;  many  physicians  refused  to  treat  persons  in- 
fected with  these  diseases;  quacks  flourished  and  the  public 
were  inclined  to  be  either  apathetic  or  antagonistic.  Most  of 
these  handicaps  were  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
the  public  health  aspect  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  and  the 
moral  issues  involved.  To  many  people  the  sufferer  from  a 
venereal  disease  was  merely  a  victim  of  his  own  folly,  whereas 
public  support  and  appropriations  could  be  enlisted  more 
readily  for  fighting  other  plagues.  This  being  so,  it  was 
natural  for  national,  state,  and  local  health  officials  to  hew  to 
the  line  of  least  resistance  and  make  their  major  efforts  in 
fields  where  they  were  certain  of  sympathy  from  their  tax- 
paying  constituents.  Less  than  ten  years  ago  it  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a  hospital  where 
venereal  disease  patients  might  find  refuge. 

To  note  all  the  progress  in  this  field  would  require 
volumes,  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  conveyed  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary. As  against  the  fewer  than  200  public  clinics  in  1912 
there  are  to-day  more  than  800.  If  current  medical  literature 
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is  a  mirror  of  prevailing  interest  of  physicians,  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  other  medical  problem  has  engaged  or  is  now 
engaging  the  interest  of  the  profession  more  than  that  of 
venereal  disease  control,  both  in  its  curative  and  social 
aspects.  The  quack  doctor  and  quack  nostrums  have  been 
driven  from  the  field  to  a  great  extent,  by  means  of  laws  and 
ordinances  directed  against  their  advertising.  The  United 
States  Government  through  the  establishment  of  the  Division 
of  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  given  national  recognition  to  the  importance  of 
controlling  these  diseases.  Like  recognition  of  their  capacity 
for  disabling  and  destroying  has  been  given  by  all  states  and 
a  majority  of  the  outstanding  municipalities,  through  assign- 
ments of  personnel  and  the  maintenance  of  clinics.  The 
policy  of  the  open  door  in  dealing  with  venereal  diseases  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  a  memorable  resolution  passed 
in  1923  by  the  American  Hospital  Association,  and  most  hos- 
pitals now  admit  those  who  have  syphilis  or  gonococcus  infec- 
tion in  stages  which  require  hospitalization.  The  Great  War 
was  a  most  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
gram of  control  measures,  but  the  study  and  experiments 
carried  on  by  voluntary  organizations  during  the  ten  years 
prior  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  war  activities  and  the 
present  effective  structure  were  built. 

The  next  problem  of  outstanding  importance  which  offered 
promise  of  resultful  effort  was  that  of  minimizing  commercial- 
ized prostitution.  As  a  focus  of  venereal  disease  infection 
and  as  a  wrecker  of  family  life  this  market  for  sexual 
promiscuity  had  gained  a  most  unenviable  reputation.  The 
Rockefeller  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the  white  slave  traffic 
in  New  York  City  in  1910  was  followed  by  a  series  of  similar 
investigations  throughout  the  country.  Much  of  the  graft, 
social  rot,  and  disease  for  which  the  exploiters  of  prostitution 
were  responsible  was  exposed  during  these  hearings  and  gen- 
eral public  disgust  of  the  evil  was  aroused.  The  sending  of 
Abraham  Flexner  to  Europe  in  1913  to  study  prostitution  con- 
ditions and  the  publication  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene 
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of  the  results  of  this  study  was  a  second  powerful  blow  to 
adherents  of  the  old  system.  There  still  are  a  number  of 
persons  in  this  country  who  believe  that  segregation  and 
medical  regulation  of  prostitution  is  the  best  method  for  deal- 
ing with  it,  but  so  strong  a  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
now  demands  the  repression  of  prostitution  that  the  latter 
may  be  considered  the  settled  policy  in  the  United  States. 
The  ten-year  period  from  1910  to  1920  saw  the  abolition  of 
more  than  200  red-light  districts,  and  there  are  but  few  com- 
munities which  continue  even  to  tolerate  open  vice  sections. 
The  so-called  standard  laws  against  prostitution  are  impartial 
in  their  application  to  both  sexes,  but  their  administration  in 
some  communities  has  been  open  to  criticism.  During  the 
past  three  years,  however,  a  notable  and  healthy  trend  toward 
equal  justice  for  the  sexes  has  featured  legal  efforts  in  fight- 
ing prostitution.  Public  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  legal 
measures  in  this  field  is  general,  but  volunteer  agencies  cannot 
yet  reduce  their  efforts  here  to  the  extent  possible  in  the 
medical  field  because  our  public  authorities  are  not  equipped 
with  the  funds  or  personnel  to  carry  out  a  program  com- 
parable to  the  official  medical  measures  now  in  operation. 

With  the  study  of  commercialized  prostitution  and  the 
successful  fight  against  it  there  has  come  a  realization  that 
the  protection  of  young  people  in  danger  of  becoming  sex 
delinquents  is  a  vital  link  in  the  armament  against  both 
prostitution  and  the  venereal  diseases.  The  safeguarding  of 
play  and  amusement  facilities  whether  they  be  commercial  or 
free ;  the  work  which  policewomen  and  visiting  teachers  carry 
on;  in  fact,  the  protective  supervision  of  the  community's 
youth  in  general  for  the  prevention  of  sex  delinquency  should 
be  woven  into  the  social  hygiene  pattern.  A  dance  hall  may 
furnish  wholesome  recreation  or  it  may  be  merely  a  place  for 
the  promotion  of  promiscuity;  a  playground  offers  the  same 
possibilities.  Among  other  facilities  the  motion  picture 
theatre,  the  billiard  parlor,  the  road  house,  and  the  cabaret 
all  demand  supervision  as  they  often  are  used  by  the  present 
day  exploiters  of  prostitution. 
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The  protection  of  youth  should  receive  even  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  rehabilitation  of  sex  offenders,  because  a 
stronger  effort  directed  toward  protection  would  ensure  fewer 
offenders.  Most  young  people  are  readily  influenced  by  their 
environment,  either  toward  clean,  wholesome  living  or  the 
reverse  according  as  that  environment  is  good  or  bad.  Past 
emphases  in  this  field  have  been  on  detention  and  rescue 
homes,  reformatories,  and  other  rehabilitative  facilities  rather 
than  on  measures  which  would  tend  to  make  such  facilities 
less  essential.  The  trend  of  protective  measures  to-day, 
however,  is  toward  cleaning  up,  and  keeping  clean,  the 
environment  rather  than  neglecting  it ;  toward  the  appropria- 
tion of  more  public  funds  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
rather  than  the  use  of  these  funds  for  salvaging  projects. 

Quite  apart  from  any  protection  against  the  moral  hazards 
of  prostitution  and  sexual  promiscuity,  and  from  the  dangers 
of  venereal  disease,  the  normal  use  of  sex  as  a  great  influence 
in  life  is  important.  The  careful  upbringing  of  youth;  the 
safeguards  which  parents  attempt  to  throw  about  their  chil- 
dren; the  sanctity  of  marriage;  the  expressed  laws  of  state 
and  church ;  and  that  valuable,  though  at  times  indefinite,  body 
of  sentiments,  prejudices,  rules,  and  dicta  called  "conven- 
tion"; all  these  testify  to  the  vital  significance  which  we,  as  a 
people,  attach  to  the  right  use  of  sex  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race.  This  necessity,  however,  has 
not  been  explained  tactfully,  cleanly,  and  helpfully  to  each 
generation  as  its  members  have  advanced  from  childhood  to 
adult  life  and  parenthood.  The  disastrous  silence  maintained 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  parents  and  educators  alike  has 
given  the  incompetent,  the  charlatan,  and  the  ill-advised 
enthusiast  unlimited  opportunities  to  victimize  each  genera- 
tion in  turn. 

The  opposition  to  sex  education  often  comes  from  those  who 
do  not  understand  either  its  content  or  its  technique.  Many 
of  its  opponents  are  in  the  position  of  that  candidate  for 
political  office  who  filed  charges  against  his  opponent  because 
the  latter  had  called  him  a  "sexagenarian." 
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Present  activities  in  this  aspect  of  social  hygiene  include 
the  integration  of  proper  sex  education  into  the  routine 
courses  of  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  same  caution, 
sureness  of  ground,  and  demonstration  of  practicability  before 
advancing  any  proposals,  which  have  characterized  the 
development  of  the  whole  social  hygiene  program,  mark  the 
efforts  in  education.  Those  educational  leaders  primarily 
responsible  for  it  agree  absolutely  that  the  home  is  the  best 
starting  place  for  sex  instruction  and  that  parents,  if 
equipped,  are  the  ideal  persons  to  give  it.  They 
agree  further,  however,  that  sex  education,  as  a  normal  phase 
of  character  education  as  a  whole,  is  a  progressive  process 
which  should  cover  the  period  from  earliest  childhood  through 
maturity  and  beyond.  In  this  process  all  agencies  which  have 
to  do  with  the  education  and  training  of  the  individual  must 
play  their  parts.  Schools,  colleges,  and  churches  must  build 
upon  and  supplement  the  work  of  parents.  As  for  instruc- 
tion in  matters  of  sex  as  a  grade-school  activity — here,  as  in 
the  higher  institutions,  sex  instruction  can  only  come  as  a 
normal  detail  of  broader  subjects  not  labeled  as  sex  education. 
Until  parents  and  educators  have  been  brought  to  the  point  of 
action  along  sound  lines  in  this  field,  volunteer  agencies  must 
bear  the  burden  of  progress  as  they  have  in  the  preceding 
phases  of  the  movement. 

Taken  geographically,  throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  agreement  on  many  features 
of  the  social  hygiene  movement.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions 
the  program  of  Canada  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  sections  of  this  broad  scheme  have  been  adopted  in 
Central  and  South  America.  The  All- America  Conference  on 
Venereal  Diseases  and  Social  Hygiene  held  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  December,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Bed  Cross,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association  brought  together  lead- 
ers from  all  the  Americas  and  resulted  in  the  locating  and 
development  of  many  common-ground  basic  principles  for 
work. 
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It  is  most  significant  that  Canada  and  Great  Britain  have 
decided  to  use  the  term  "social  hygiene"  to  connote  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  these  broad  problems  of  sex,  and  that 
their  former  national  councils  for  combating  venereal  disease 
are  now  designated  national  social  hygiene  councils.  This 
change  is  symbolical  of  the  Avorld-wide  progress  in  the  move- 
ment— an  advance  from  attempts  to  deal  only  with  emergent 
pathological  and  social  disturbances,  to  that  broader,  higher, 
and  more  altruistic  plane  where  right  training  in  youth  will 
bring  about  right  thinking  in  manhood  and  womanhood. 
When  that  is  achieved,  the  world  will  have  far  fewer  social 
hygiene  problems  to  worry  over  and  can  devote  a  fuller 
measure  of  time  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


SHOULD  MARRIAGE  BE  MONOTONOUS?* 

ELTON  MAYO 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Of  course  it  should.  The  speedy  achievement  of  a  high 
level  of  monotony  is  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  mar- 
riage :  it  is  the  character  which  distinguishes  it  from  furtive 
liaison.  Husband  and  wife  should  be  for  each  other  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  general  qualification  of  the  background 
against  which  the  events  of  life  are  played.  For  it  is  this 
general  background  which,  by  reason  of  its  all-pervading 
influence,  gives  every  lesser  event  a  value.  In  the  irregular 
union  the  personality  of  the  individual  has  to  be  incessantly 
before  the  footlights — the  performer  has  to  continue  bowing 
and  grimacing  until  the  audience  is  surfeited  and  weary.  The 
exaggerated  wonder  of  adolescence  at  the  mysterious  revela- 
tion of  the  loved  one  represents  a  stage  of  development  that 
cannot  be  perpetuated.  The  irregular  union  is  committed  to 
the  hopeless  attempt  to  perpetuate  this  atmosphere — an 
attempt  which  invariably  fails.  The  few  that  apparently 
succeed  do  so  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  become  marriages 
in  fact  if  not  in  law ;  the  woman,  as  a  novelist  has  said,  ceases 
to  be  herself  an  adventure  and  goes  with  the  man  upon  a  joint 
adventure.  The  necessary  condition  of  a  continued  intimacy 
of  living  for  a  man  and  woman  is  the  development  of  external 
and  objective  group  interests.  These  interests  tend  gradually 
to  minimize,  if  not  to  supplant,  the  mutual  preoccupation  with 
each  other  of  two  lovers  on  a  honeymoon.  To  the  young  and 

*  Keprinted  from  Harper's  Magazine,  vol.  151,  p.  420-27,  September,  1925. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers,  1925. 
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ardent  I  have  no  doubt  that  middle-aged  matrimony  seems 
unduly  monotonous.  To  those  who  are  middle-aged  and 
happy  it  seems  to  hold  a  serenity  and  a  complexity  of  interest 
that  compare  well  with  the  passing  fevers  of  youth.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  this  apparent  monotony  might  be  justified  by  the 
single  consideration  of  the  disastrous  effect  which  any  alter- 
native situation  has  upon  the  growing  child. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-six  had  achieved  for  himself  an 
unusually  satisfactory  position  for  one  of  his  years.  He  was 
a  university  graduate,  he  had  to  his  credit  a  remarkable  career 
in  athletic  games.  After  something  of  a  struggle  he  had  been 
very  successful  in  business ;  he  was  fortunately  and  happily 
married.  To  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  his  friends,  he 
became  mentally  depressed  and  suicidal,  and  medical 
examinations  gave  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  his  disorder.  It 
remained  for  a  psychiatrist  to  reveal  something  of  the  real 
situation,  to  discover  the  deeper  impulses  which  had  deter- 
mined both  the  direction  of  his  career  and  his  dissatisfaction 
with  it.  His  general  attitude  to  the  world  had  its  origin  in 
his  infancy.  Up  to  the  age  of  seven  he  had  lived  mainly  in 
hotels  with  his  parents.  The  ordinary  home  life  which  every 
child  needs,  he  had  not  had.  In  addition  to  this,  the  general 
atmosphere  about  him  had  been  unhappy.  His  parents  suf- 
fered an  irksome  incompatibility  of  education  and  interest; 
his  early  years  were  lived  in  scenes  of  marital  discord.  When 
he  was  seven  this  discord  culminated  in  a  divorce,  after  which 
the  boy  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  until  later  ado- 
lescence, in  boarding  schools.  During  this  period  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  holidays  alternately 
with  either  parent.  His  memories  of  such  vacation  time  were 
largely  preoccupied  with  recollections  of  parental  criticism 
and  adverse  comment.  Each  parent  would  apparently  watch 
the  growing  child  for  evidence  of  resemblance  to  the  other; 
when  any  such  manifestations  appeared  they  were  unspar- 
ingly condemned. 

This  being  his  general  history,  it  was  not  surprising  that  in 
adolescence  the  boy  should  have  developed  a  secret  conviction 
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of  his  own  utter  worthlessness,  of  which  he  spoke  to  none. 
But  although  he  had  never  mentioned  this  conviction  of  his 
personal  unworth  and  futility  to  anyone — not  even  later  to  his 
wife — it  had  apparently  operated  largely  to  determine  the 
direction  and  character  of  his  development.  Such  athletic 
success  as  he  achieved  was  by  no  means  incidental  or  the  mere 
expression  of  physical  vigor.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  deliber- 
ately designed  as  a  "test"  in  order  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
was  at  least  as  other  men  are.  He  remembered  that  on  one 
occasion  as  he  scored  a  winning  touchdown  for  his  school  this 
thought  was  definite  in  his  mind.  So  also  with  his  success  in 
business  and  with  his  choice  of  an  unusually  pretty  and  intelli- 
gent girl  for  wife — both  these  achievements  were  so  far  self- 
imposed  "tests"  of  his  capacity  for  being  ordinary,  that  is, 
of  his  capacity  for  coming  up  to  the  ordinary  level  of  human- 
ity. With  him,  as  with  the  majority  of  such  cases,  there  was 
a  passionate  desire  to  be  mediocre,  and  content.  But  the  en- 
deavor failed  since  no  success  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  his 
happy  mediocrity.  At  twenty-six  an  irrational  but  under- 
standable conviction  of  his  inferiority  and  futility  took  entire 
possession  of  his  thinking,  and  the  impulse  to  suicide  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many,  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
recover  something  of  normality  was  conditioned  by  his  ability 
to  understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  his  curious  attitude  to 
the  world  about  him,  and  to  alter  it  fundamentally.  When  I 
last  saw  him  his  mental  situation  had  improved  beyond  belief 
but  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  trouble  to  him  and  his  advis- 
ers. This  is  not  a  special  instance ;  unhappy  marriages  begin 
in  the  repudiation  of  monotony  by  the  parents  and  end,  for  the 
children,  almost  invariably  in  the  psychopathological  clinic. 
I  have  heard  an  eminent  psychiatrist  assert  that  he  had  never 
known  an  instance  of  nervous  breakdown  in  the  children  of 
happily  married  parents. 

But  it  is  difficult  for  people  to  be  happily  married  in  these 
days.  In  the  so-called  literature  of  our  time  there  is  increas- 
ingly manifest  a  tendency  to  repudiate  happiness  in  marriage. 
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This  is  no  doubt  a  consequence  of  many  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  two  generations.  It  is  perhaps  especially 
due  to  the  modern  aggregation  of  humanity  in  large  cities.  It 
is  this  aggregation  which  has  reduced  domestic  duties  from  a 
high  economic  function  to  drudgery.  It  has  deprived  woman 
of  her  special  sphere  and  has  found  her  no  feminine  counter- 
part. It  has  largely  destroyed  group  life  and  the  feeling  of 
group  function  in  man  and  woman  alike.  It  has  increased  the 
loneliness  of  the  individual  and  has  embittered  it  by  making 
it  a  loneliness  amid  a  multitude. 

Love  is  in  one  respect  like  food:  it  matters  most  when  one 
hasn't  any.  This  is  the  situation  of  many  unfortunates  in 
this  world  of  ours.  There  are  more  people  starving  for  love 
and  affection  than  for  food,  and  their  situation  is  intensified 
and  embittered  by  the  general  attitude  to  marriage.  Love 
and  sex  are  by  no  means  identical ;  yet  the  inner  life  of  civiliza- 
tion is  at  present  dominated  by  an  unintentional  conspiracy 
which  has  for  its  apparent  object  an  exaggeration  of  the 
importance  of  sex.  The  means  employed  are  so  diabolically 
ingenious  that,  if  one  did  not  know  that  the  situation  had 
merely  happened,  one  would  of  necessity  suspect  craft  and 
intention.  Our  whole  prose  literature,  essays  and  fiction,  is 
-given  over  to  discussion  and  depiction  of  "romance."  The 
average  novel  describes  the  events  which  lead  up  to  marriage ; 
novels  of  married  life  describe  the  events  which  lead  up  to 
divorce  and  re-marriage.  This  is  one  outstanding  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  youth.  It  finds  as  complement  an  even 
more  nefarious  compulsion,  the  general  suppression  of  com- 
petent sex  discussion.  For  adequate  sex  discussion  is  sub- 
stituted the  pornographic  novel  or  instruction  in  false 
psychologies.  What  wonder  that  sex  writes  itself  into  our 
newspapers  and  fills  hospitals,  asylums,  and  prisons !  A 
continuous  positive  stimulation  coupled  with  a  direct  and 
negative  suppression  does  not  recommend  itself  as  a  method 
of  helping  the  young  to  see  sex  and  marriage  with  clear  eyes. 

The  situation  is  especially  difficult  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  alone,  or  virtually  alone,  as  many  are,  in  a  big  city. 
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Everywhere  such  a  person  finds  suggestion  and  suppression. 
If  he,  or  she,  goes  to  the  "pictures"  he  is  first  assured  that 
the  picture  has  been  "passed"  by  the  censor  of  public  morals. 
Having  received  this  assurance,  he  is  compelled  to  watch  a 
wearisome  series  of  anticlimaxes — husbands,  wives,  and  lovers 
posing  and  posturing  about  the  eternal  triangle.  Like  a  new 
Euclid,  the  moving  pictures  are  an  attempt  to  infer,  by 
abstract  reasoning,  all  the  properties  of  triangles.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  love  story  which  is  simple  and  fine ;  it  is 
an  incentive  and  inspiration  to  youth.  But  overemphasis  and 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  sex  is  bad,  even  if  it  is  not 
directly  vicious.  It  does  not  make  life  easier  for  those  who 
desire  love  without  opportunity  of  realization. 

In  the  primitive  marriage,  sex  is  probably  the  dominant 
factor.  Civilized  marriage  is  quite  otherwise;  it  includes 
sexual  intimacy,  of  course,  but  only  as  a  relatively  small  item 
in  a  highly  complex  situation.  The  sex  factor  may  seem 
important  at  first  but  is  soon  merged  in  wider  interests- 
intellectual  and  social  copartnership,  children,  a  house  and 
garden,  a  joint  career,  children's  careers,  friends  held  in 
common.  Sex,  as  developed  by  civilization,  is  very  complex. 

One  sees  this  complexity  of  sex  clearly  demonstrated  in 
civilization's  failures.  Experience  in  a  psychopathological 
clinic  makes  one  doubt  the  truth  of  the  common  assertion  that 
man  is  naturally  polygamous.  Man  can  be  polygamous,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  takes  much  effort  and  is  not  worth  while.  Judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  clinic,  promiscuity  is  a  road  to 
misery  rather  than  happiness.  It  involves  not  victory  but 
defeat  for  sex. 

I  was  once  asked  to  examine  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  who 
was  said  to  have  lost  his  memory.  The  description  was  not 
altogether  correct :  he  could  remember  his  name  and  personal 
history  but  had  developed  what  he  called  "holes  in  his  think- 
ing." He  was  a  representative  of  an  important  firm  in  a  big 
city  and  one  of  his  chief  duties  was  to  visit  other  business 
houses.  One  morning  he  walked,  as  usual,  into  one  such  busi- 
ness house  and  discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  had 
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forgotten  the  particular  errand  which  had  taken  him  there. 
He  consulted  his  pocket  book  and  found  the  name  of  this  house 
and  two  others.  He  could  recall  nothing  of  his  business  with 
any  of  the  three.  Taking  thought,  he  realized  that  he  could 
not  remember  whether  he  had  called  at  his  own  office,  or,  if  he 
had  done  so,  the  route  by  which  he  had  traveled  thence.  A 
mental  condition  of  great  distress  immediately  followed.  He 
thought  he  was  "losing  his  mind"  and  anxieties  multiplied 
themselves  on  his  mental  horizon.  In  other  words,  he  became 
a  case  of  "nervous  breakdown,"  tortured  by  unnecessary  fears 
and  self-accusations. 

Taking  his  history  in  detail,  we  discovered  that  he  had  been 
' '  strictly  brought  up ' '  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  his  father 
had  died.  Shortly  after  this  he  became  unduly  intimate  with 
a  woman  many  years  his  senior.  The  liaison  lasted  for  a 
year,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  became  afraid  and  aban- 
doned the  relation.  In  the  early  twenties  he  returned  to 
promiscuous  living  and  from  then  on  such  of  his  time  as  was 
not  given  to  business  was  increasingly  thus  occupied.  One 
day  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that  his  habit  of  relapsing 
into  sex-reverie  on  all  possible  occasions  did  not  make  for  a 
successful  business  career.  He  determined  to  break  away 
from  this  form  of  meditation,  to  pay  no  heed  to  women  who 
passed  him  in  the  street.  The  sequel  showed  that,  although 
he  could  suppress  thoughts  of  sex,  he  had  lost  the  capacity  for 
putting  other  thoughts  in  their  places.  The  "holes  in  his 
thinking,"  his  lapses  of  memory,  disappeared  directly  we 
encouraged  him  to  allow  his  sex  reveries  to  return  for  pur- 
poses of  critical  discussion. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  found  that  promiscuity 
leads  to  utter  dissatisfaction.  Sex  which  remains  merely  sex 
becomes  weary,  and  any  species  of  rapid  transfer  of  the 
impulse  from  one  object  to  another  achieves  only  increased 
weariness.  To  describe  the  situation  as  a  conflict  between  a 
"natural"  sex  impulse  and  an  external  code  of  morals  is 
superficial  and  mistaken.  The  conflict  lies  in  the  heart  of  sex 
itself;  the  situation  is  that  the  sex  impulse  has  failed  to  reach 
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its  goal,  has  achieved  only  disappointment.  Civilization  is 
founded  very  largely  on  the  empirical  discovery  that  the  com- 
plex goal  of  sex  is  marriage;  no  lesser  condition  is  satisfac- 
tory. The  very  renunciations,  or  apparent  renunciations,  are 
part  of  the  realization.  Sex-energy  is  "funded,"  a  small  part 
for  direct,  a  large  part  for  indirect  expression  of  a  social  and 
intellectual  kind. 

The  complete  ignorance  imposed  by  a  "strict"  upbringing 
is  no  preparation  for  romance  and  marriage.  The  adolescent 
who  lives  in  such  surroundings  realizes,  better  than  his 
parents  know,  that  there  is  a  terrible  fear  of  some  kind  asso- 
ciated with  the  forbidden  facts  of  sex.  This  in  itself  is  enough 
to  arouse  a  species  of  terrified  curiosity — especially  when 
every  book,  magazine,  or  picture  adds  itself  to  the  dissonant 
chorus  in  praise  of  "love."  The  problem  in  a  case  such  as 
that  above  quoted  is  not  a  problem  of  normal  development. 
The  sex  factor  in  such  an  individual  is  exaggerated,  abnormal, 
deformed.  Alternate  overemphasis  and  suppression  have 
caused  an  overdevelopment  which  fills  the  whole  mental  hin- 
terland. There  is  no  road  other  than  that  of  re-education  by 
which  happiness  can  be  achieved.  This  is  sometimes  true 
also  of  the  child  that  has  endeavored  loyally  to  obey  its 
parents '  behest  and  to  put  away  all  thought  of  sex.  Here  also 
there  may  be  exaggeration  and  overdevelopment.  The  psy- 
chopathologist  very  often  meets  women  who  haven't  married 
and  who  cannot  marry.  Such  a  woman  "doesn't  know"  why 
she  remains  unmarried,  though  she  usually  has  an  explanation 
to  offer.  Sometimes  she  says  that  she  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, an  assertion  which  is  very  rarely  confirmed  by  sub- 
sequent investigation.  Sometimes  she  has  been  engaged, 
perhaps  on  several  occasions,  but  has  never  got  beyond  that 
stage.  Whatever  the  explanation  she  offers,  one  usually 
discovers  that  her  marriage  has  been  prevented  not  by  "bad 
luck"  or  lack  of  funds  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  external 
circumstances,  but  by  the  girl  herself.  And,  as  a  general  rule, 
she  fails  entirely  to  realize  this;  she  is  accustomed  to  dream 
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of  what  might  have  been  and  to  regret  that  the  intervention 
of  something  beyond  her  control  has  marred  her  happiness  in 
life. 

On  one  occasion  a  woman  of  later  middle  age  suffering  from 
serious  "nervous  breakdown"  had  been  passed  on  to  me  for 
psychological  investigation.  Try  as  I  would,  I  could  find  no 
evidence  at  all  of  any  "love-story"  in  her  life.  Finally  one 
day,  when  no  hint  of  romance  had  emerged  after  some  weeks 
of  investigation,  I  challenged  directly.  I  said  to  her,  "Surely 
somewhere  in  your  life  story  affection  for  a  man  or  his  affec- 
tion for  you  must  have  played  a  part?"  She  thought  for  a 
moment  and  then  said,  "I  remember  years  ago  that  a  man 
once  walked  home  with  me  from  a  party."  It  was  pathetic 
that  this  should  be  the  only  recollection  that  came  to  her,  the 
only  suggestion  of  romance  in  her  tragically  lonely  life.  It 
was  still  more  pathetic  that  the  cause  of  the  emptiness  which 
had  been  substituted  for  love,  happiness,  and  children  should 
have  resided,  unsuspected  by  her,  in  herself. 

There  are  cases  which  show  a  clear-cut  resistance  to  mar- 
riage with  much  greater  definiteness.  A  college  graduate 
who  "broke  down"  in  her  later  twenties  was  accustomed  to 
bemoan  the  fact  that  she  was  "unattractive  to  men."  This 
did  not  seem  probable  unless  all  the  men  of  her  acquaintance 
were  themselves  eccentric,  for  she  was  well  educated,  good 
looking,  and  well  off.  Investigation  speedily  showed  that  for 
years  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  "crossing  the  road"  to 
avoid  meeting  men  she  knew.  She  did  this  only  when  she 
liked  the  approaching  man  and  never  when  she  disliked  him. 
Here  also  the  conflict  and  the  cause  of  the  trouble  was  in  her- 
self. Although  she  did  not  know  it,  she  was  trying  to  prevent 
the  whole  range  of  her  desires  for  love  and  children  from  com- 
ing to  expression.  Her  behavior  suggested  the  prude,  and 
yet  behind  the  scenes  in  her  mind  her  typically  feminine 
desires  and  interests  were,  if  anything,  stronger  than  in  the 
average  woman.  It  was  this  very  strength,  combined  with  a 
belief  that  such  feelings  should  be  suppressed,  which  caused 
her  trouble.  Talking  to  a  man  she  liked  accentuated  her 
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difficulty  of  control,  so  she  avoided  the  conflict  by  running 
away.  She  had  never  realized  in  spite  of  her  education  that 
control  implies  adequate  expression,  and  not  complete  repres- 
sion, of  our  racial  and  inherited  capacities. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  this  type  that  I  have 
ever  known  was  that  of  a  girl  of  thirty  or  so  who  admitted 
several  "engagements"  and  who  also  admitted  at  once  a 
strong  desire  for  marriage.  She  was  extremely  pretty  and 
well  supplied  with  this  world's  goods.  She  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  most  sophisticated  European  society  and  had  no  social 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  All  doors  were  open  to  her 
wherever  she  might  travel.  Yet  as  she  progressed  towards 
thirty  she  developed  eccentricities  of  which  she  was  quite 
clearly  aware  and  which  annoyed  her  the  more  because  she 
could  not  account  for  them.  For  example,  the  sight  of  a 
church  or  the  sound  of  a  church  bell  always  made  her  ill. 
There  was  no  trace  of  agnostic  influence  in  her  personal  his- 
tory or  her  youthful  surroundings,  but  her  various  hysterical 
symptoms  were  nevertheless  much  accentuated  on  Sundays. 
She  was  "intensely  interested  in  the  problem  of  free-will  and 
determinism,"  so  much  so  that  if  anything  in  an  ordinary 
conversation  suggested  this  problem  she  fell  into  an  emo- 
tional condition  and  tended  to  lose  control  of  her  limbs. 
Finally  she  consulted  a  medical  practitioner  and  was  sent  to 
hospital  for  further  examination. 

Now  it  is  not  the  overt  history  of  those  who  suffer  from 
neurotic  afflictions  that  is  interesting,  it  is  rather  the  curious 
inner  mental  history  of  doubt  and  conflict  that  throws  light 
upon  their  troubles.  This  poor  lady  had  a  theory — no  more 
than  a  theory — that  in  each  instance  her  marriage  had  been 
prevented  by  the  poverty  of  the  beloved  man.  The  shortest 
discussion  sufficed  to  make  plain  that,  if  she  had  married,  her 
income  would  have  been  far  above  that  of  the  average  family. 
It  also  revealed  the  fact  that,  if  she  was  driven  by  a  wild 
impulse  toward  marriage,  she  was  actuated  also  by  an  equally 
strong  reaction  against  it.  None  of  her  love  affairs  ran 
smoothly  or  were  happy.  Her  attitude  alternated  between 
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hope  and  despair,  between  enthusiasm  and  a  feeling  of  "utter 
impossibility. ' '  Nor  was  her  choice  of  a  man  in  any  instance 
fortunate.  She  seemed  to  give  her  consent  in  a  mood  of 
enthusiasm  and  desire  and  immediately  to  repudiate  the 
agreement  in  a  mood  of  pessimistic  reaction.  This  did  not 
make  matters  easy  for  the  man ;  she  was  always  an  * '  April 's 
lady,"  uncertain  and  difficult  to  please.  Taken  further,  the 
investigation  showed  that  she  had  suffered  attacks  of  pro- 
nounced depression  in  adolescence,  long  before  romance  in  the 
concrete  had  risen,  like  a  star,  above  her  horizon.  Though  by 
nature  gay  and  happy,  occasionally  in  the  midst  of  dancing 
and  hilarity  she  would  be  overcome  by  an  attack  of  weeping 
and  would  withdraw  into  a  miserable  solitude.  To  the 
initiated,  this  description  may  seem  to  be  highly  suggestive 
of  what  the  psychiatrist  calls  the  manic-depressive  psychosis, 
a  form  of  insanity  in  which  excitement  and  depression,  mania 
and  melancholia,  alternate.  Yet  there  proved  to  be  no  trace 
of  real  insanity:  her  trouble  was  breakdown,  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  continuously  mistaken  upbringing.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  none  of  her  friends  ever  suspected  her  abnor- 
mality; she  was  occasionally  "difficult"  but  never  "queer." 

Here  then  an  extraordinary  picture  reveals  itself.  A  girl, 
presumed  by  all  her  acquaintances  to  be  normal,  yet  suffers 
private  agonies  by  reason  of  an  intolerable  conviction  that  she 
is  a  hopeless  sinner.  She  cannot  make  decisions,  she  some- 
times walks  the  streets  for  miles  before  she  can  make  up  her 
mind  to  enter  a  shop  to  buy  some  ordinary  commodity.  Nor 
can  she  find  consolation  in  religion;  the  accepted  forms  are 
unendurable  to  her  and  the  Christian  God  merely  a  vindictive 
agent  of  punishment.  She  has  a  strong  desire  for  marriage, 
she  believes  also  that  marriage  will  remedy  her  condition ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  she  is  utterly  unable  to  carry  a  bethrothal 
through  to  matrimony. 

It  is  tragic  that  parental  love  can  react  to  a  child's  dis- 
advantage, yet  that  same  love  and  affection  proved  to  have 
been  the  source  and  origin  of  this  particular  disorder.  Dr. 
John  B.  Watson  has  pointed  out  that  an  infant's  development 
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can  be  made  or  marred  before  it  reaches  school  age ;  this  case 
serves  to  illustrate  his  claim.  The  girl's  mother  had  been 
induced  in  adult  life  to  participate  in  efforts  after  social 
reform  which  she  had  not  the  requisite  knowledge  to  under- 
stand clearly.  The  unwisdom  of  this  became  evident  when 
she  developed  a  morbid  fear  of  the  results  of  sexual  pro- 
miscuity, a  fear  unenlightened  by  any  gleam  of  intelligent 
comprehension.  This  fear  took  form  in  her  relations  with 
her  only  child  as  an  attempt  to  subdue,  and  savagely,  any- 
thing which  seemed  to  her  symptomatic  of  sexual  precocity, 
interest  in  marriage  and  children,  and  so  on.  Unfortunately 
she  succeeded  all  too  well:  her  daughter  came  to  look  with 
horror  upon  any  symptom  of  such  interest  or  activity  in  her- 
self. And  the  failure  to  achieve  a  normal  adaptation  to  life 
was  progressive  in  its  effect;  the  years  brought  not  healing 
but  an  increasing  area  of  disaster  in  their  train.  So  much  so 
indeed  that  we  were  surprised  to  find  her  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  treatment  and  returning  to  normality  across  the  barren 
waste  of  years. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  in  the  most  important 
department  of  life  we  are  commonly  accustomed  to  leave  the 
education  of  the  child  either  to  chance  or  to  those  totally 
unequipped  to  grapple  with  the  various  problems  of  sex.  It 
is  as  if  in  this  particular  respect  we  desire  to  impose  an  arti- 
ficial imbecility  upon  the  child.  As  a  society  we  acquiesce  in 
the  ''innocence"  of  the  adolescent  girl,  we  profess  indeed  to 
find  it  "charming."  We  do  not  inquire  what  effect  so  dis- 
astrous an  ignorance  of  herself  is  likely  to  have  upon  the 
growing  girl,  nor  how  she  will  react  to  rude  enlightenment 
coming  perhaps  from  a  prurient  source.  There  are  those  who 
dismiss  the  matter  with  a  laugh  and  an  assurance  that  igno- 
rance of  this  sort  survives  in  very  few  individuals  in  these 
days.  To  this  last  claim  I  can  only  reply  that  psychopath- 
ologists  in  every  civilized  country  find  that  ignorance  and  half- 
knowledge  are  still  doing  their  deadly  work.  Even  in  those 
who  have  had  promiscuous  and  unfortunate  experiences  one 
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still  finds  the  densest  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  sex.  And 
one  finds  also  that  it  is  this  ignorance  or  half-knowledge  which 
drives  them  into  nervous  breakdown  or  promiscuity  or  both 
at  once. 

Even  those  who  desire  to  help  the  child  frequently  succeed 
only  in  doing  harm  to  an  extent  that  remains  for  the  present 
unknown.  There  are  well-intentioned  individuals,  for  ex- 
ample, whose  idea  of  education  in  the  normal  and  natural 
facts  of  sex  finds  expression  in  endeavors  to  enlighten  the 
infant  before  it  can  understand,  or  to  terrify  the  adolescent 
with  stories  of  the  dread  effects  of  disease.  It  requires  strong 
understanding  to  face  such  facts  as  these.  The  only  possible 
effect  such  endeavors  can  have  upon  adolescents  is  to  drive 
them  down  towards  perversion,  obsession,  and  morbid  fear: 
before  adolescence  it  is  well  to  let  an  infant  ask  his  own  ques- 
tions. All  other  efforts  succeed  only  in  exaggerating  the 
importance  of  sex  beyond  the  normal.  They  must  conse- 
quently be  regarded  as  part  of  the  general  conspiracy  against 
happiness  which  characterizes  our  methods  of  adolescent 
training. 

The  situation  finds  a  partial  parallel  in  the  classic  tale  of 
Bluebeard.  Every  room  in  the  house  save  one  is  open  to 
investigation :  but  that  one  room  of  mystery  is  doubly  locked, 
bolted,  and  barred.  The  inevitable  effect  is  that  the  whole 
interest  of  the  house  comes  to  center  in  the  one  secret  cham- 
ber. And  the  exaggerated  importance  does  not  depend  upon 
its  contents ;  it  is  conferred  upon  it  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
forbidden.  So  long  as  we  fail  utterly  to  ensure  that  sex 
development  is  guided  by  appropriate  knowledge,  so  long 
shall  we  find  that  sex  is  a  potent  cause  of  mental  disorder. 
Overstimulation  combined  with  suppression  induces  reverie 
on  the  forbidden  subject — together  with  an  acute  conscious- 
ness of  sin.  A  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  suicidal,  was 
brought  into  a  clinic  with  both  radial  arteries  slashed  across. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had  "overworked,"  that  he  could 
not  " stand  up  against  responsibility."  These  assertions 
were  true,  but  unimportant.  The  important  fact  in  his 
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personal  history  was  a  sex-experience  at  the  age  of  eight. 
Thereafter  he  developed  two  types  of  reverie,  the  one  an  over- 
stimulated  interest,  and  the  other  a  conviction  of  sin  and 
disgust  with  himself.  He  was  unable  to  summon  one  without 
the  other — thought  of  sex  brought  shame  and  the  feeling  of 
shame  was  accompanied  by  overstimulation.  No  wonder 
that  he  could  not  stand  up  against  responsibility.  His  mind 
was  a  house  divided  against  itself;  and  sex  had  acquired  an 
entirely  fictitious  importance  in  his  life  scheme.  As  a  result 
life  became  unbearable,  and  he  sought  escape. 

There  are  many  in  these  days  who  profess  to  find  support 
in  the  Freudian  psychology  for  the  claim  that  all  "  sex- 
repression"  should  be  abandoned.  This  is  a  most  ludicrous 
misunderstanding;  the  Freudian  doctrines  are  much  nearer 
to  being  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  methods  of  living 
prescribed  by  conventional  morality.  Freud  teaches  that 
repression  is  necessary  but  that  it  must  be  established  in  the 
pre-adolescent  period,  if  trouble  after  adolescence  is  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  true  that  he  uses  the  words  "reaction  forma- 
tion" and  "sublimation"  in  this  connection,  but  the  practical 
significance  of  his  claim  is  not  thereby  altered.  He  uses  the 
term  "repression"  to  describe  the  general  situation  that 
arises  when  an  individual  becomes  adolescent  without  having 
established  in  infancy  the  inhibitions  of  aberrant  sex  impulse 
which  are  necessary  to  mature  normality.  Such  an  individual 
tries  to  model  his  conduct  on  that  of  others,  but  behind  the 
scenes  in  his  mind  the  uninhibited  perverse  tendencies  con- 
tinue and  develop — finally  manifesting  themselves  in  promis- 
cuity or  nervous  breakdown.  So  there  is  no  comfort  in  Freud 
for  the  would-be  promiscuous;  he  regards  all  promiscuity, 
and  probably  rightly,  as  symptomatic  of  sexual  perversity 
or  abnormality. 

There  is  no  psychopathological  theory,  Freudian  or  other, 
which  supports  the  view  that  sex  perversions  should  be 
allowed  expression.  But  there  seem  to  be  many  novelists 
who  imagine  this  to  be  the  outcome  of  "psychoanalysis." 
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The  book  market  is  flooded  with  the  productions  of  writers 
who  fondly  imagine  that  they  are  entitled  to  expound,  in 
fictional  form,  "the  new  psychology."  There  is  hardly  one 
such  book  that  is  not  merely  a  pathological  specimen.  And 
pathological  specimens  are  of  value  only  to  experts. 

The  truth  is  that  what  the  average  novelist  calls  love  is  an 
ailment  of  adolescence  that  must  be  got  over  before  life 
proper  can  be  said  to  begin.  Passion,  the  onset  of  sex,  is 
painful;  the  "drag"  of  matrimony  is  the  true  romance.  The 
novelist  who  conceives  married  love  as  a  continuous  chuckle- 
headed  infatuation  is  a  public  nuisance.  And  the  man  or 
woman  who  models  his  behavior  on  this  conception  is  a  per- 
nicious influence  in  the  community.  If  the  early  attitude 
toward  husband  or  wife  is  retained,  marriage  becomes  un- 
bearable. The  chief  duty  of  husband  or  wife  is  to  get  out  of 
the  limelight  as  speedily  as  possible.  Only  in  proportion  as 
husband  and  wife  succeed  in  retiring  from  the  center  of  the 
stage  do  they  achieve  love  and  happiness.  The  woman  who 
insists  upon  continual  proofs  of  devotion  very  soon  receives, 
and  deservedly,  proofs  of  excessive  boredom.  It  is  her  real 
business  to  get  "out  of  focus"  and  to  pervade  the  whole 
background  of  her  husband's  life.  So  also  with  the  man. 
Only  when  both  have  consented  to  constitute  a  joint  back- 
ground can  they  look  at  things  as  not  "mine"  or  "yours" 
but  "ours."  In  real  marriage  divorce  is  impossible  because 
wife  and  husband  fill  the  universe  for  each  other,  though 
never  or  rarely  in  "focus." 

The  moving  pictures  are  sometimes  as  much  at  fault  as  the 
novelists  in  this  regard.  A  recent  production  heralded  the 
advent  of  "the  triangle"  by  such  captions  as  "He  sought 
money  and  power  and  forgot  his  wife."  "After  fifteen  years 
of  marriage,  he  took  his  wife  for  granted."  If  one  couldn't 
take  one's  wife  for  granted  after  fifteen  years,  there  would 
be  little  love  and  no  civilization  on  this  planet.  Yet  this 
sort  of  vicious  sentimentalism  is  served  out  daily  to  gaping 
crowds  who  begin,  against  all  common  sense,  to  believe  it. 
In  California  the  newspapers  quite  frequently  report  a 
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divorce  suit  as  involving  a  husband,  a  wife,  and  ' '  her  suitor. ' ' 
If  wives  can  have  "suitors,"  then  we  shall  go  far  toward 
realizing  the  imaginations  of  the  perverted  novelist.  Mar- 
riage and  utter  boredom  will  become  synonymous  terms. 

Adolescent  love  is  an  event;  married  love  is  a  situation. 
The  first  is  a  critical  phase  of  development,  the  second  is  sus- 
tained romance.  The  desire  to  retain  a  special  mystery  or 
attraction  is  imbecility.  Love  for  a  wife  implies  an  inability 
to  conceive  of  life  without  her.  The  music  of  the  spheres 
begins,  years  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  when  this  happy 
condition  is  achieved.  For  both  man  and  woman  the  domestic 
atmosphere  should  hold  rest,  understanding,  and  sympathy. 
So  is  one  ready  for  the  great  adventure. 
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RACHELLE   YAEEOS,   M.D. 
Director,  Social  Hygiene   Council,   Chicago,   Illinois 

The  longer  one  ponders  on  the  problems  of  social  hygiene 
and  the  more  one  reflects  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  venereal 
diseases,  with  all  their  immediate  and  remote  injuries  to  the 
individual  and  the  human  race,  the  more  keenly  one  realizes 
the  need  of  a  world-wide  understanding  of  these  problems  and 
of  a  concerted  effort  on  a  large  scale  to  deal  with  their  various 
phases  in  a  scientific  and  rational  manner.  One  feels  that  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  private  physicians,  efficient  and  ade- 
quate free  and  pay  clinics  on  a  large  scale  are  absolutely 
essential  as  a  practical  means  of  dealing  with  existing  condi- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  see  that  the  work  in 
this  direction  is  making  progress  in  the  capitals  of  Europe  as 
it  is  in  the  Uaiited  States. 

Let  us  first  consider  Paris.  What  are  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  there  that  should  cheer  a  social  hygiene  worker? 
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As  to  the  problem  of  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  there  is  a 
very  keen  appreciation  by  the  leading  specialists  in  France  of 
the  need  of  providing  abundant  facilities  for  treatment.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  my  interview  with  Dr.  Couvelaire, 
Professor  of  the  obstetrical  clinic  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
of  Paris,  who  has  further  developed,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the 
work  of  prenatal  care  so  ably  inaugurated  by  Professor 
Pinard.  Dr.  Couvelaire  has  emphasized  the  danger  of  syphilis 
in  its  relation  to  prenatal  care  and,  in  the  Baudelocque  clinic, 
has  instituted  a  service  which  seems  to  me  far  more  consistent 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  devastating  effects  of 
syphilis  than  any  other  similar  clinic  whose  work  I  have 
studied.  He  insists  that  the  one  way  in  which  a  maternity 
clinic  can  do  justice  to  prenatal  work  and  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality to  a  marked  degree  is  to  have  a  department  thoroughly 
organized  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilis.  More- 
over, he  believes  that  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education  must 
be  carried  on  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  kind  of  prenatal  care  that  will  emphasize 
strongly  the  necessity  of  diagnosing  and  treating  syphilis  in 
the  pregnant  woman.  The  franker  attitude  of  the  French  on 
the  subject  of  sex  and  perhaps  their  keener  interest  in  child- 
welfare,  because  of  their  fear  of  depopulation,  have  made  it 
easier  to  build  up  such  a  maternity  service.  With  us  in  the 
United  States  the  effect  of  syphilis  on  infant  morbidity  and 
mortality  has  been  overlooked  to  an  almost  unpardonable 
extent,  and  the  work  neglected  in  many  of  our  maternity  and 
child-welfare  agencies  because  of  prudery  and  fear  of  facing 
realities. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  an  idea  of  Dr.  Couvelaire 's 
attitude  and  the  work  carried  on  in  this  clinic  is  to  quote  a  few 
paragraphs  from  an  article  of  his  published  in  La  Presse 
Medicale,  No.  103,  December  24,  1924,  on  the  role  of  prenatal 
consultations  in  the  fight  against  infant  mortality : 

In  nearly  one-half  of  all  cases  where  the  infant  dies  during  gesta- 
tion, this  is  due  to  a  chronic  infection,  syphilis.  (In  41  per  cent 
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death  is  certainly  due  to  syphilis,  and  in  17  per  cent  probably  due  to 
syphilis.)  .  .  . 

When  death  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  first  year,  in  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cases  this  is  caused  by  weakness,  the  result  of  pre- 
mature birth  or  of  a  congenital  infection,  syphilis.  It  is  particularly 
during  the  first  month  that  these  factors  intervene,  but  they  do  not 
cease  to  act  during  the  entire  period  of  childhood  and  adult  life.  .  .  . 

We  can  prevent  the  transmission  of  syphilis  ...  we  possess 
powerful  drugs,  since  the  arsenical  and  bismuth  treatments  have  been 
substituted  for  mercury.  Here  is  proof  of  this  drawn  from  the 
statistics  of  my  service.  (Baudelocque  Clinic). 

1.  Foetal  mortality  due  to  syphilis : 

a.  Syphilis  not  treated : 

Syphilis  contracted   during   gestation 70  per  cent. 

Syphilis  contracted  shortly  before  gestation. . .  .65  per  cent. 
Old  syphilis,  acquired  or  hereditary 20  per  cent. 

b.  Syphilis  treated  during  gestation : 

Syphilis  contracted  during  gestation 30  per  cent. 

Recent  syphilis   5  per  cent. 

Old  syphilis   8  per  cent. 

c.  Syphilis   treated   before   conception    and    during 

gestation : 
Recent  syphilis    5  per  cent. 

2.  Mortality   during   the   first  year,   due   to   hereditary 

syphilis : 

a.  Mothers  and  infants  not  treated 62  per  cent. 

b.  Mothers  treated  and  infants  not  treated 26  per  cent. 

c.  Mothers  and  infants  treated 5  per  cent. 

d.  Treated  before  conception,  during  gestation  and 

after  birth   3  per  cent. 

Medical  treatment  may  thus  prevent  or  greatly  diminish  the  danger 
of  the  transmission  of  syphilis. 

To  treat  the  hereditary  syphilitic  infant  after  birth  is  only  a  second 
choice.  He  should  receive  treatment  from  the  beginning  of  his 
intrauterine  life,  when  it  has  not  been  possible  to  protect  him  against 
syphilitic  infection,  by  treating  the  parents  for  syphilis  before  con- 
ception. 
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Couvelaire  insists  that  it  is  not  enough  to  treat  the  mother 
during  pregnancy,  but  that  the  child  must  be  brought  to  the 
same  clinic  during  a  long  period.  It  is  a  mistake,  he  says,  to 
let  such  patients  wander  off  to  other  dispensaries,  since  only 
long,  consistent  observation  and  treatment  will  secure  the  best 
care  for  the  child,  as  well  as  furnish  scientific  data.  He 
states,  as  many  other  clinicians  have,  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 
cases  coming  to  his  clinic  give  evidence  of  syphilis,  although 
no  routine  Wassermann  is  now  being  made.  He  also  stated 
that  in  his  private  practice,  where  a  more  thorough  search  is 
made  as  to  inherited  syphilis,  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 

Dr.  Arthur  Vernes'  work  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  is 
another  outstanding  impression  of  my  visit  to  Paris.  I  saw 
several  of  the  seventeen  free  clinics  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  disease  that  he  has  established  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  In  these  clinics  they  have 
treated  in  all  60,000  cases.  The  clinics  are  run  under  the 
Institut  Prophylactique,  which  was  founded  in  1916,  and  are 
partly  subsidized  by  the  government,  the  rest  of  the  budget 
being  raised  through  Dr.  Vernes'  personal  efforts.  A  num- 
ber of  industrial  concerns  have  been  interested  in  his  work  for 
many  years  and  have  cooperated  with  him.  He  devotes  his 
entire  life  to  superintending  these  clinics  and  to  his  work  on 
the  diagnostic  method  of  estimating  the  "degree  of  syphilitic 
infection"  which  is  known  as  the  Vernes  Test.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  note  the  large  number  of  patients  treated  in  these 
comparatively  small  clinics. 

It  is  because  of  his  ingenious  organization  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  treatment  was  being  given  that  things  moved 
so  very  rapidly  and  smoothly.  It  is  even  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  assistants  were  women  who 
had  received  no  other  medical  training  than  that  given  to  them 
by  Dr.  Vernes  and  his  associates.  The  point  made  by  Dr. 
Vernes  was  that  the  physician  in  charge  must  be  a  well-trained 
man  and  a  man  of  broader  experience  than  the  physician 
ordinarily  in  charge  of  a  clinic.  There  was  a  pleasant  and 
kindly  relationship  between  the  patients  and  those  who 
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treated  them.  The  patients  apparently  showed  no  sign  of 
anxiety  or  of  shame,  appearing  confident  and  at  ease.  One 
was  impressed  by  their  attitude  of  seeming  to  realize  not  only 
the  danger  of  the  disease  but  also  the  need  for  their  full 
cooperation  with  the  clinicians  if  their  condition  was  to  be 
"controlled"  as  they  term  it.  In  talking  over  the  question 
of  his  hold  on  the  patients,  which  seemed  so  unique,  Dr. 
Vernes  stressed  over  and  over  again  the  importance  of  his 
test  in  this  connection.  By  the  results  of  the  test  and  their 
graphic  portrayal  the  patient  can  see  plainly  the  effect  of  the 
treatment,  and  in  this  way  he  becomes  interested  and  is  will- 
ing to  keep  coming  to  the  clinic  for  observation  over  a  long 
series  of  years.  Thus  the  dangers  of  latent  syphilis  are 
minimized  and  excellent  statistics  are  accumulated. 

Dr.  Vernes  does  not  care  for  many  of  the  old  conventions 
in  medicine,  and  like  all  idealists  is  impatient  of  impediments ; 
his  work,  therefore,  meets  with  many  difficulties  and  is  dis- 
approved of  in  some  professional  quarters.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  is  doing  splendid  work  in  his  clinics  and  that  his  efforts 
are  recognized  and  partly  supported  by  the  Government.  I 
was  sorry  not  to  have  had  time  to  observe  the  other  excellent 
clinics  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  and  its 
faculty. 

The  problem  of  the  prostitute  and  the  treatment  she  receives 
in  Paris  also  interested  me.  It  was  encouraging  and  cheering 
to  find  a  woman  of  such  ability  and  position  as  Madame  Avril 
de  Sainte  Croix  at  the  head  of  the  abolitionist  movement. 
Because  of  her  great  sympathy  and  understanding  she  is 
highly  respected  everywhere,  and  although  she  lacks  adequate 
funds,  with  the  comparatively  little  that  she  has  she  is  doing 
good  reconstruction  work  with  groups  of  young  selected 
prostitutes  in  a  home  beautifully  located  in  Sevres,  where 
their  health  as  well  as  their  attitude  toward  life  are  being 
reshaped,  and  where  they  are  being  trained  in  useful  occupa- 
tions. Madame  de  Sainte  Croix  has  had  many  experiences  and 
cites  cases  where  the  girls  have  gone  out  and  have  taken  their 
places  as  useful  members  of  the  community,  have  married  and 
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made  good.  She  is  convinced  that,  in  France  at  least,  most  of 
the  prostitutes  are  not  feeble-minded  nor  below  normal  in 
intelligence,  but  are  products  of  unfavorable  circumstances, 
largely  economic  and  educational. 

It  had  long  been  my  desire  to  see  what  Paris  was  doing 
with  the  unfortunate  prostitutes  who  are  picked  up  for 
soliciting.  An  opportunity  was  given  me  by  one  of  the 
specialists  who  has  charge  of  a  part  of  the  venereal  disease 
work  done  in  the  Hospital  Division  of  Saint  Lazare  Prison. 
I  must  say  that  he  did  it  reluctantly  and  only  consented  at  my 
most  earnest  request.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  bad  situation, 
but  had  never  dreamed  of  such  filth,  dirt,  and  slovenliness  as 
I  found  there.  This  is  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
the  prison  building  is  old  and  run  down,  but  one  wonders  at 
the  apparent  neglect  of  ordinary  hygienic  conditions.  One 
had  a  feeling  that  these  girls,  behind  locked  doors  and  barred 
windows,  were  being  treated  as  dangerous  criminals.  More- 
over, the  attitude  of  the  attendants  left  an  unpleasant  impres- 
sion. When  one  considers  that  this  group  of  several  hundred 
women  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  infected 
men  and  women  who  are  at  large  and  constantly  exposing 
each  other  to  infection,  one  is  again  greatly  impressed  with 
the  futility  of  handling  such  a  complicated  problem  in  such  an 
old  fashioned,  shortsighted,  and  inhuman  way.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  this  opinion  is  growing 
among  thoughtful  people,  and  the  idea  of  ample  facilities  for 
free  treatment  and  education,  with  possibilities  for  economic 
and  social  reconstruction,  is  being  more  and  more  recognized 
as  offering  the  real  solution. 

The  National  French  League  against  the  Venereal  Peril 
was  founded  June  7,  1923.  This  was  an  effort  to  coordinate 
all  the  existing  agencies  in  France  that  were  already  carrying 
on  the  campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases.  It  was  put  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  National  Committee  for  Protection 
against  Tuberculosis,  National  Committee  of  Infant  Welfare, 
National  League  against  Cancer,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. The  chief  object  of  this  association  is  to  carry  on  a 
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campaign  of  active  education  of  all  groups  and  classes,  as  well 
as  to  increase  the  public  facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
The  necessity  for  larger  appropriations  for  the  fight  against 
venereal  diseases  is  emphasized,  and  they  are  attempting  to 
secure  a  larger  grant  from  the  government  for  that  purpose. 
Not  only  are  the  Ministers  of  Hygiene,  Public  Education, 
War,  and  Navy  members  of  the  council,  but  the  leading 
physicians  of  Paris  form  both  the  members  and  the  adminis- 
trative council.  The  activity  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Pinard,  Professor  Queyrat  (President  of  the  French  Society 
of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology),  Professor  Couvelaire,  and 
Professor  Simon  is  of  itself  an  assurance  of  steady  and  scien- 
tific work. 

In  Germany,  I  tried  to  look  into  some  particular  phases  of 
social  hygiene  work,  which  I  had  watched  with  interest  from  a 
distance.  My  first  anxiety  was  to  see  what  Berlin  was  doing 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  prostitution  and  the  prostitute. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  modern  idea  of  free  treatment  and 
education  is  here,  also,  in  process  of  supplanting  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  registration  and  examination.  But  while 
they  are  working  for  a  national  health  law,  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  handle  the  venereal  diseases  as  a 
medical  problem  applying  to  both  men  and  women  instead  of 
as  a  police  regulation  applying  to  women  alone,  it  is  still 
possible  to  see  the  old  system  at  work.  They  have  had  in 
Berlin  a  place  of  detention  for  the  infected  prostitutes  where 
physical  conditions,  I  am  told  on  good  authority,  were  for 
many  years  worse  than  in  Saint  Lazare.  But  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Pinkus,  who  has  had  charge  of  this  work  for  seventeen 
years  and  who  is  both  scientific  and  socially  minded,  the  lot 
of  these  women  has  been  ameliorated ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  the 
economic  situation,  which  necessitates  economy  in  all  munici- 
pal matters,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  new  hospital 
at  the  edge  of  the  town  with  many  personal  comforts,  adequate 
facilities  for  treatment,  and  a  friendly  attitude  free  from 
humiliation  to  the  unfortunate  girls.  There  are  no  barred 
windows  or  doors  in  this  hospital  and  the  only  door  locked  is 
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at  the  entrance.  While  Dr.  Pinkus  has  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  facilities  for  manual  and  other  training  for  the 
detained  girls,  they  have  some  social  service  volunteers  who 
are  helpful  in  that  direction,  and  he  has  recently  secured  a 
psychologist  who  is  already  finding  extremely  interesting 
data  in  connection  with  these  girls.  His  plan  is  to  detain  the 
girls  but  a  very  short  time,  give  them  intensive  treatment, 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  out-patient  clinic  department  which 
is  located  in  the  prefecture  of  police. 

I  went  with  him  to  the  clinic  where  they  treat  several  hun- 
dred girls  in  one  morning.  I  was  again  impressed  with  the 
rapidity  and  skill  with  which  these  patients  were  handled  and 
was  thankful  to  note  that  there  was  very  little  of  the  spirit 
of  officialdom.  They  were  treated  like  patients  instead  of 
criminals  and  apparently  understood  the  kindliness  of  the 
man  in  charge.  It  is  most  significant  that  Dr.  Pinkus  through 
his  long  experience  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  prostitution 
in  relation  to  venereal  disease,  has,  like  many  others,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  newer  and  better  ways  of  attack- 
ing this  problem.  In  fact  he  sees  clearly  that  the  venereal 
diseases  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  health  problem,  an  economic 
problem,  a  social  problem,  and  an  educational  problem. 

In  contrast  to  his  clinic,  I  saw  in  the  same  building  a  clinic 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  police,  by  a  police  phy- 
sician. This  clinic  was  for  the  examination  of  prostitutes, 
who  come  there  at  definite  intervals.  There  were  several 
hundred  there  that  morning  and  the  whole  effect  produced 
upon  me  was  that  of  mortification,  humiliation,  and  almost 
physical  nausea.  One  felt  as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  sheep 
driven  in  for  slaughter.  Their  general  physical  appearance 
was  like  that  of  any  other  group  of  women  and  girls  that  you 
might  find  in  any  gathering.  There  were  girls  and  women  of 
all  ages  and  on  the  whole  they  looked  physically  healthy  or 
were  made  up  to  look  so.  They  had  a  certain  expression  of 
fear  on  their  faces  and  of  resentment,  somewhat  concealed  by 
long  discipline  and  the  feeling  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  it. 
The  examination  was  carried  on  rapidly,  mechanically,  as  if 
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the  women  were  parts  of  machinery  or  inanimate  objects. 
The  police  physician  in  charge,  one  of  their  ablest,  had  been  at 
this  work  for  many  years.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
old  prostitutes  do  not  need  as  frequent  examination  as  the 
younger  ones  'because  they  have  proven  themselves  more  or 
less  immune.  Yet  he  had  to  admit  that  any  one  of  the  super- 
vised prostitutes  may  become  infected  between  examinations. 
Both  physicians  admitted  that  there  were  a  larger  number  of 
the  more  astute  prostitutes  who  plied  their  trade  without  any 
interference  from  the  police. 

When  one  realizes  that,  on  the  whole,  the  authorities  super- 
vise and  examine  only  several  thousand  prostitutes  in  Berlin 
during  a  year  and  compares  this  figure  with  the  thousands  of 
infected  men  who  are  not  treated  at  all  and  the  large  number 
of  prostitutes  who  are  not  subjected  to  this  examination,  one 
inevitably  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  machinery  only 
serves  as  an  encouragement  to  prostitution,  because  it  helps 
to  give  a  feeling  of  safety  where  there  is  none,  and  to  throw 
a  shadow  over  the  whole  problem  of  sex  promiscuity. 

In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease  in 
Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  great  many  venere- 
ally-diseased  persons  are  treated  by  the  insurance  physicians. 
And,  although  this  system  has  many  advantages  because 
patients  are  more  likely  to  go  to  physicians  of  their  own 
choosing  and  confide  in  them  and  there  is  no  question  of  extra 
expense,  yet,  perceiving  as  we  do  now  the  importance  of 
prolonged  treatment  by  specialists,  careful  watching,  and  all 
the  dangers  of  inadequate  treatment,  it  would  seem  that  such 
a  system  would  not  fulfill  the  highest  requirements.  There 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  in  many  coun- 
tries, that  the  general  practitioner,  while  in  a  position  to 
diagnose  venereal  disease,  cannot  handle  it  as  effectively  as  a 
highly  trained  specialist  or  a  well  organized  private  or  public 
clinic  with  all  the  facilities  for  effective  as  well  as  economical 
treatment  and  for  follow-up  work. 

The  most  encouraging  experience  in  Germany  was  my  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  German  Society  for  Fighting  Sexual  Dis- 
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eases.  This  society  is  one  of  the  oldest,  having  started  its 
work  in  1906.  It  has  an  office  well  equipped  with  educational 
pamphlets,  exhibits,  and  journals.  It  gives  evidence  of  con- 
sistent and  hard  work  in  the  line  of  public  education  on  the 
problems  of  sex.  This  society  has  among  its  members  some 
very  prominent  physicians.  At  the  head  of  it  is  Dr.  Herman 
Eoschmann,  who  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  problem  of 
venereal  diseases  and  their  social  hygiene  aspects.  He  is  an 
abolitionist  and  is  working  hard  for  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  is  convinced,  like  all  other  advanced  social  hygienists, 
of  the  need  of  ample  facilities  for  treatment  as  well  as  educa- 
tion of  parents  and  the  younger  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
in  better  physiological,  psychological,  and  ethical  conceptions 
in  relation  to  sex.  He  has  a  group  of  doctors  and  lay  people 
who  are  giving  lectures  along  these  lines,  for  very  moderate 
remuneration,  all  over  Germany. 

Although  I  was  not  able  to  visit  Russia  and  see  the  social 
hygiene  work  carried  on  there,  I  heard  from  reliable  sources 
that  great  efforts  are  being  made  in  that  direction.  A  few 
years  ago  a  health  commissar  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  study  the 
methods  of  the  German  Society  for  Fighting  Sexual  Diseases. 
From  my  discussions  with  the  physician  at  the  Russian  em- 
bassy in  Berlin  and  with  Professor  Pinkus,  who  had  just 
recently  returned  from  the  All-Russian  Congress  on  Venereal 
Disease,  I  gained  some  interesting  facts.  His  impressions  of 
his  visit  are  described  by  Professor  Pinkus  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Medizinische  Klmik,  No.  27,  1925.  These  few 
extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work  being  done  at  the  present 
time  in  Russia : 

The  Moscow  Venereological  Institute  for  diagnosis  and  treatment 
was  founded  three  years  ago  by  Bogrow  and  Bonner.  It  is  now  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Efron.  The  Institute  publishes  its  own 
journal  and  up  to  the  present  time  has  issued  160  works  of  scientific 
and  social  nature.  The  medical  service  begins  in  the  morning  and 
continues  into  the  afternoon  hours.  Over  one  hundred  physicians 
work  in  this  one  institute.  The  work  of  the  Institute  includes  social 
and  medical  statistical  researches,  but  consists  mainly  of  the  treat- 
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ment  of  sexual  diseases.  About  one  thousand  patients  attend  daily. 
The  methods  of  diagnosis  are  scientific  and  modern,  clinical,  sero- 
logical,  biological,  bacteriological,  experimental,  microscopic — as  are 
also  the  educational  methods  which  include  the  production  of  posters, 
statistics  and  statistical  tables,  photographs,  and  other  illustrative 
material.  .  .  . 

The  patients  come  either  directly  to  the  Venereological  Institute, 
which  also  possesses  a  small  number  of  beds,  or  are  sent  there  from 
another  institution,  the  so-called  dispensary.  Here  they  also  have 
arrangements  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sexual  diseases.  The 
chief  aim  of  these  dispensaries,  however  (there  are  three  of  them  in 
Moscow),  consists  in  social  and  statistical  examination  of  all  cases  of 
sexual  disease.  For  every  new  case  a  detailed  questionnaire  with  35 
questions  is  filled  out  and  then  a  medical  history  of  the  case  is  opened. 
On  the  basis  of  the  facts  given  by  the  patient  the  source  of  infection  is 
sought,  the  family  examined,  and  in  case  anything  is  found,  the 
sources  are  further  investigated.  All  this  is  voluntary,  without  com- 
pulsion, and  under  strict  medical  secrecy.  Syphilis  is  treated  with 
mercury  injections  and  salvarsan,  produced  in  Russia.  Lately  two 
Russian  bismuth  preparations  have  been  added.  From  the  large  and 
ever  increasing  number  of  patients  in  the  dispensaries,  important 
statistics  are  being  collected  which  form  the  beginning  of  statistical 
studies  on  a  large  scale,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  of  the  greatest 
value.  All  results  are  put  in  curves,  in  tables,  in  illustrated  placards, 
partly  as  a  scientific  survey,  partly  as  a  popular  explanation.  The 
walls  of  the  waiting  rooms  are  covered  with  these  results,  together 
with  posters  containing  warning  and  instructive  notices,  with 
descriptions  of  different  forms  of  diseases  and  their  course  with  and 
without  medical  attention.  The  patients  study  them  eagerly.  The 
relation  between  the  physician  and  patient  (both  are  workers  in  the 
communist  republic)  is  established  as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  level. 
The  principle  is  not  that  of  ordering  and  obeying  but  the  aim  is  to 
persuade  the  patient  of  the  necessity  of  consultation  and  to  educate 
him  so  that  he  may  understand  medical  advice.  Professor  Bronner 
said  in  one  of  his  addresses  at  the  Congress :  ' '  The  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  workingman  is  the  concern  of  the  workingman." 

A  very  good  device  for  general  instruction  is  the  following :  A  box 
is  placed  for  the  questions  of  the  patients,  the  answers  are  given  in 
writing  and  displayed  on  a  blackboard  so  that  all  the  patients  are 
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able  to  read  the  question  and  answer.  Everything  is  impersonal ;  the 
patient,  even  if  his  name  is  registered,  is  identified  by  a  number. 

Special  physicians,  men  and  women,  go  to  factories  to  deliver  lec- 
tures and  to  examine  the  workers,  with  the  consent  of  the  workers' 
committee.  Very  few  patients  not  yet  under  treatment  in  the  dis- 
pensaries are  found  here.  .  .  . 

Prostitutes  also  come  to  dispensaries.  Reglementation  of  prostitu- 
tion has  ceased,  but  street  walking  is  prohibited.  These  girls  used, 
therefore,  at  first  to  deny  their  profession.  With  the  increased  con- 
fidence which  always  comes  with  skilled  medical  treatment  and  human 
contact,  some  of  them  declare  their  real  profession,  confide  their 
troubles,  and  express  a  desire  to  return  to  a  normal  existence.  A 
working  room  has  been  established  where  the  girls  work  for  money 
and  where  they  can  also  live.  When  the  working  room  is  full,  they 
are  sent  to  factories  with  which  the  government  has  a  corresponding 
contract.  In  this  way  they  come  into  the  professional  union,  with  all 
the  privileges  which  the  working  class  in  Russia  possesses. 

In  the  second  Moscow  dispensary  which  we  visited,  we  were  given 
the  figure  of  120  girls  who  were  brought  back  to  normal  life. 

The  Venereological  Institute,  a  foundation  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Health  and  always  growing  in  importance  under  its  protecting  power, 
serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  training  of  many  physicians  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  sexual  diseases.  This  is  necessary  because 
the  fighting  of  syphilis  in  this  immense  country,  especially  in  the  vil- 
lages, requires  a  much  larger  number  of  physicians  than  has  hitherto 
been  available.  ...  In  the  large  cities  dispensaries  are  already 
established  or  are  about  to  be  established;  in  the  villages  flying  dis- 
pensaries will  serve;  in  the  smaller  towns  small  centers  of  treatment 
and  campaign  will  be  established. 

In  London  I  had  many  opportunities  for  observation, 
and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  study  the  work  accom- 
plished since  my  last  visit  in  1922.  To  my  mind,  the  most 
interesting  alteration  in  attitude  is  that  shown  by  the  change 
of  name  of  the  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases  to  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council. 

The  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases,  as 
is  well  known,  was  an  outcome  of  the  report  of  the  British 
Royal  Commission  and  was  originally  organized  in  1914  for 
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the  purpose  of  fighting  the  venereal  diseases  in  a  strictly 
medical  sense.  It  fortunately  secured,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  leading  physicians 
and  statesmen  as  well  as  health  authorities,  and  was  largely 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  free  treatment  clinics, 
believing  that  this  was  the  most  important  work  in  hand. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  a  number  of  such 
clinics  were  established  and  extensive  propaganda  education 
was  carried  on  by  this  society,  including  newspaper  adver- 
tising, as  to  the  dangers  of  venereal  diseases,  the  importance 
of  treatment,  and  the  location  of  treatment  centers.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  English  have  connected  their  campaign 
against  the  venereal  diseases  with  other  subjects  of  public 
health  such  as  tuberculosis  and  infant  and  child  welfare,  in 
a  similar  manner  as  in  the  United  States.  The  Council  has 
established  many  autonomous  centers  in  London  and  other 
parts  of  England,  which  are  working  with  their  local  health 
officers,  receiving  aid  from  the  respective  municipalities,  and 
carrying  on  treatment  work  as  well  as  education  and 
publicity. 

The  model  clinic  established  by  Colonel  Harrison  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  clinics  that  I  studied  three  years  ago,  when  Colonel 
Harrison  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  his  personal  opinions 
as  well  as  the  time  and  opportunity  to  discuss  the  plans  and 
the  work  of  the  clinic.  He  believed  very  strongly  in  furnish- 
ing effective  free  treatment  to  all  and  in  treating  venereal 
diseases  as  any  other  diseases,  with  all  respect  for  the  pa- 
tient's rights  as  an  individual.  This  clinical  work  has  been 
carried  on  very  closely  with  the  work  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Council. 

This  clinic,  I  find  now  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  has 
continued  as  a  model  clinic  helping  to  standardize  the  treat- 
ment as  well  as  the  general  handling  of  cases  in  other  centers. 
It  has  an  effective  social  service  division  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  lady  almoner's  department  of  that 
hospital.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  the  number  of 
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new  cases  for  the  year  1924  was  1067,  only  598  cases  were 
found  to  be  suffering  from  venereal  disease  and  469  cases 
were  diagnosed  as  conditions  other  than  venereal  and  referred 
elsewhere  for  treatment,  the  clinic  thus  serving  a  double 
capacity.  The  attendances  of  old  and  new  cases  of  venereal 
disease  during  the  year  1924  numbered  34,528. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  definite  statements  that  is  made 
in  connection  with  all  treatment  centers  in  the  report  of  the 
Council  for  1924  is  that  "From  1920  to  1924  the  number  of 
new  cases  presenting  themselves  at  the  treatment  centers  has 
fallen  from  105,000  to  73,000,  the  cases  of  syphilis  being 
reduced  from  about  43,000  in  1920  to  22,000  in  1924.  This 
result  has  been  achieved  by  efforts  jointly  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  the  local  authorities,  and  the  British 
Social  Hygiene  Council.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  enlightening  the  general  public  and  pro- 
viding treatment  facilities  for  those  at  home,  the  Council 
has  directed  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  It  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  international 
agreement  under  which  each  adhering  country  provides  free 
treatment  for  the  seafarers  of  all  nations.  It  is  this  year 
able  to  distribute  throughout  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  ship  owners  a  list  of  over  300 
treatment  centers  in  the  seaports  of  the  world." 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Council's  work  has  pene- 
trated to  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  has  accom- 
plished some  very  successful  reforms  in  the  treating  of 
venereal  disease  and  the  abolition  of  segregated  districts  in 
some  of  the  colonies. 

The  Social  Hygiene  Council  is  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  prenatal  clinics.  I  saw  two  of  these  well  conducted 
clinics  in  London  which  are  under  the  supervision  of  women 
physicians,  who  appreciate  the  significance  of  syphilis  and  its 
relation  to  the  high  mortality  and  morbidity  of  infants  in  utero 
and  during  the  first  year  of  life.  They  not  only  observe  keenly 
their  own  cases,  but  suspicious  cases  are  referred  to  them 
from  other  clinics  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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The  English  people  have  taken  a  very  definite  stand  on  the 
question  of  prostitution  and  a  different  one  from  that  taken 
by  most  of  the  nations  on  the  continent.  They  not  only  do 
not  recognize  segregation  or  examination  as  rational  or  effec- 
tive methods  of  dealing  with  this  intricate  problem,  but  long 
ago  important  groups  put  themselves  on  record,  that  since  the 
segregating,  arresting,  and  examining  of  all  men  who  indulge 
in  prostitution  is  impracticable,  because  the  public  does  not 
demand  and  support  that  system,  it  would  be  violating  the 
rights  of  women  as  individuals  to  subject  them  to  regulation 
or  deprive  them  of  freedom  because  infected  or  suspected 
of  being  infected.  Therefore,  they  have  relied  on  free 
treatment,  extensive  education,  and  methods  for  securing 
treatment  for  prostitutes  and  unmarried  mothers  in  free 
institutions  which  are  known  as  ''hostels."  I  visited  several 
of  these  pleasant  homes  in  which  the  Social  Hygiene  Council 
was  particularly  interested  and  found  that  they  have  facilities 
for  excellent  treatment  and  for  general  good  physical  care 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  influencing  and  reconstructing 
the  attitude  of  these  unfortunate  girls  toward  life.  Many  of 
the  girls  are  placed  in  better  positions  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  unmarried  mothers  keep  their  babies  with 
them,  facing  life  in  a  more  hopeful  manner  and  feeling  that 
they  have  friends  behind  them  to  back  them  in  their  new 
struggle. 

The  Council,  during  all  the  years  of  its  existence,  has  been 
under  the  brilliant  and  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Clive  Neville 
Rolfe.  It  has  grown  in  recognition  for  the  splendid  work 
accomplished  and  has  from  its  own  experience  steadily  come 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  problems  of  venereal  disease 
cannot  be  fought  by  medical  measures  alone ;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  treat  disease  and  combat  all  forms  of  com- 
mercialized vice,  but  to  go  further  and  work  for  a  sounder 
education  for  the  younger  generation;  that  it  is  important 
when  training  children  to  give  them  a  scientific  biological 
knowledge  of  reproduction  as  well  as  new  habits  and  attitudes 
of  feeling  and  thinking  on  sex  matters;  and  that  recreation 
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and  normal  outlets  are  integral  parts  of  a  sound  program 
of  social  hygiene.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that,  having 
come  to  these  conclusions,  they  should  decide  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Council,  which  designated  a  restricted  medical 
program,  to  one  including  social  hygiene  activities  in  the 
broad  sense.  The  Council  has  thus  approached  the  aims  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  other  similar 
organizations  which  have  from  the  very  beginning  held  that 
the  problem  should  be  dealt  with  on  this  broader  basis. 

The  aims  of  the  British  Social  Hygiene  Council  are  now 
stated  as  follows: 

1.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  the  family  as  the  basic  social  unit. 

2.  To  promote  educative  and  social  measures  directed  towards  the 
development  of  control  of  the  racial  instinct. 

3.  To  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  community  and  the  indi- 
vidual for  preserving  or  improving,  by  educative  and  social  measures, 
the  quality  of  future  generations. 

4.  To  further  social   customs  which  promote   a  high   and   equal 
standard  of  sex  conduct  in  men  and  women. 

5.  To  promote  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  by 
appropriate  educative,  medical,  and  social  measures. 

6.  To  promote  the  elimination  of  commercialized  vice. 

7.  To  promote  the  removal  of  conditions  conducing  to  promiscuity. 

8.  To  cooperate  with  the  various  organizations  interested  in  the 
above  subjects  with  a  view  to  coordinating  efforts  to  secure  these  ends. 

A  survey  of  this  kind  is  useful  because  it  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  combating  venereal  diseases  is  broadening 
simultaneously  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  along 
definite  and  similar  lines.  Social  hygiene  now  is  beginning 
to  stand  for  a  concerted  movement  founded  on  fundamental 
principles.  Instead  of  isolated  groups,  each  working  on 
special  phases  in  its  own  particular  manner,  all  are  now  work- 
ing with  more  or  less  the  same  philosophical  point  of  view. 

In  the  United  States  the  national  association  as  well  as 
most  of  the  local  associations  have  from  the  first  stood  firmly 
for  a  broad  program  of  educational,  protective,  legal,  and 
medical  measures,  and  have  helped  to  incorporate  it  into  the 
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state  and  governmental  agencies.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  and  our  facilities  for  treatment,  both  private  and  in  free 
and  pay  clinics,  have  increased  to  a  large  extent.  The  remain- 
ing activities  have  been  both  progressive  and  extensive,  yet 
we  must  admit  that  to  a  certain  degree  we  have  failed  to 
educate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  general  public  and  a 
good  many  of  the  welfare  and  educational  organizations  to 
the  need  for  social  hygiene  in  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  coordination  of 
social  hygiene  work  itself,  and  in  the  closer  relationship  be- 
tween this  work  and  that  of  other  agencies,  that  our  immediate 
efforts  should  be  made. 


EDITORIAL 

SOUNDING  THE  KEYNOTES 

With  the  passing  into  history  of  another  National  Social 
Hygiene  Conference — the  eleventh,  by  the  way — it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  changes  in  keynotes  over  the  course  of  years. 
During  the  early  meetings  and,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the  out- 
standing All- America  Conference  in  1920,  the  major  emphases 
were  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  repression  of  prostitution 
and  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases.  These  were  the 
emergent  matters  at  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement 
and  it  was  essential  that  they  be  adequately  considered  and 
dealt  with  before  sound  and  lasting  progress  could  be  assured. 

Our  country,  like  most  others,  needed  remedial  measures 
for  its  social  and  physical  ailments  before  it  could  concentrate 
on  the  more  effective  and  far-reaching  preventive  measures. 
The  death  blow  to  commercialized  prostitution  must  be  dealt 
and  the  diseased  sufferers  from  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  must 
have  relief  ere  there  could  be  a  concentration  on  the  more 
constructive  educational  measures.  And  the  dealing  of  that 
blow  together  with  the  furnishing  of  that  relief  form  two  of 
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the  outstanding  achievements  of  social  hygiene  in  the  United 
States. 

Those  who  read  President  Edward  L.  Keyes'  address  in 
this  issue  will  realize,  to  some  extent,  how  far  along  we  are  in 
handling  these  two  problems.  They  will  see  that,  although 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  administra- 
tive work  to  ensure  ultimate  and  entire  success,  sound  pro- 
grams have  been  evolved,  methods  demonstrated,  and  both 
have  been  integrated  in  the  official  and  voluntary  machinery 
of  the  medical  and  legal  activities  of  the  United  States.  The 
attention  and  headlines  given  by  our  newspapers  to  occasional 
community  retrogressions  in  dealing  with  segrated  districts 
and  vicious  street  conditions  illustrate  well  the  fact  that  the 
policy  of  repression  of  prostitution  is  now  firmly  supported 
by  civic  officials  as  well  as  by  public  sentiment.  The  facts, 
also,  that  physicians  in  general  are  now  dealing  with  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  in  the  same  interested  and  efficient  manner 
that  they  deal  with  other  diseases,  and  that  venereal  disease 
clinics  now  abound  throughout  a  country  which  harbored  but 
50  of  them  in  1916,  evidence  the  great  awakening  that  has 
occurred  in  the  medical  world. 

Hence,  with  these  two  problems  so  well  on  the  way  to  final 
solution,  it  is  but  fitting  that  the  conferences  of  the  past  few 
years  should  devote  the  lion's  share  of  their  programs  to  the 
character-building  forces  inherent  in  sex  education,  and  that 
the  main  theme  for  this  year  should  be  "training  for  parent- 
hood." This  theme,  sounded  by  its  outstanding  advocate, 
Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  at  the  opening  meeting,  was  taken 
up  by  the  other  notable  speakers  on  the  program  and  their 
contributions  furnished  most  inspiring  additions  to  this 
marching  song  of  social  progress. 

We  admire  and  sympathize  with  those  impatient  souls  who 
say  "Overboard  with  the  elders  and  their  old-fogyism,"  but 
we  wish,  whole-heartedly,  that  all  of  them  could  have  been 
present  to  listen  to  the  sympathetic  but  sound  warnings  pre- 
sented by  some  of  these  elders.  Realizing,  as  they  do,  that 
to-day's  youth  relishes  neither  dogmatism  nor  dictation,  they 
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still  feel  confident  that  age  has  much  to  offer  by  way  of  wisdom 
gained  through  experience.  The  trial-by-error  method  is  a 
hard  master  and  youth  may  forego  much  of  its  period  of 
bondage  if  it  will  but  accept  the  proffered  help  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  in  the  hopeful  and  helpful  spirit  which 
characterizes  its  offer. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1925 

The  National  Social  Hygiene  Conference  held  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  on  November  19th-21st,  opened  with  an  opti- 
mistic note  when  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  expressed  her 
belief  that  the  world  was  gradually  becoming  a  fit  place  for 
normal,  happy,  human  beings  to  live  in,  and  that  new  ideals 
were  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  young.  Mrs.  Spencer  spoke 
at  the  opening  meeting  on  "  Building  for  To-morrow — and 
To-day. ' '  She  traced  the  growth  of  the  social  hygiene  move- 
ment, declaring  that  it  was  founded  on  a  moral  revolt,  that 
in  the  beginning  it  was  a  protest  against  a  double  standard 
of  morals,  the  installment  in  law  of  that  double  standard  by 
the  licensing  and  the  state  regulation  of  vice,  and  the  traffic 
in  women  and  children.  "It  was  the  martyrdom  of  women," 
declared  Mrs.  Spencer,  "that  opened  the  pathway.  It  is  to 
the  new  code  that  makes  women  brave  and  men  chaste  that 
we  owe  our  advance  to  to-day." 

Mrs.  Spencer  visioned  a  day,  not  so  very  far  distant,  when 
men  will  not  have  to  talk  about  health,  but  there  will  "'be 
health";  when  pedagogical  principles  will  not  have  to  be 
discussed,  but  children  will  "just  grow";  when  sex  education 
will  be  a  part  of  moral  training ;  and  when  the  court  system 
will  exist  to  help  and  protect  human  beings.  "There  is  no 
harm,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer,  "in  dreaming  of  a  perfect  society, 
when  the  individual  will  be  born  right  and  will  have  full  op- 
portunity for  right  development  and  right  training  to  earn 
his  living  and  achieve  success  in  life." 
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''It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  good  things  in  sex-relation- 
ships came  of  themselves,  and  the  bad  things  couldn't  be 
helped.  To-day  there  is  a  new  anxiety  felt  about  parenthood 
and  the  parent's  responsibility.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
educational  field  so  new,  so  strong  in  its  current,  as  the  new 
education  for  parenthood.  The  courses  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  in  training  for  parenthood  are  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times. ' ' 

The  Children's  Charter,  as  adopted  by  the  International 
Child  Welfare  Congress,  and  translated  into  37  languages, 
was  quoted  by  Mrs.  Spencer  as  an  outline  of  what  every  child 
should  be  entitled  to. 

The  Conference  consisted  of  six  sessions  and  was  attended 
by  many  leaders  in  the  social  hygiene  movement  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  the  New  Jersey 
State  Department  of  Health,  and  the  Department  of  Health 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Interest  in  the  Conference  was 
evinced  also  by  many  local  physicians,  nurses,  public  health 
and  social  workers,  as  well  as  by  the  general  public. 

Speakers  at  the  opening  session,  besides  Mrs.  Spencer,  in- 
cluded Dr.  Henry  B.  Costill,  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Health,  who  presided,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
President  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  and 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lavinder,  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Keyes '  address  dealt  with 
the  progress  of  the  Association  in  the  various  phases  of  its 
work,  and  is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  JOURNAL.  Dr. 
Lavinder  touched  upon  the  changing  of  popular  misconcep- 
tions regarding  venereal  diseases  and  outlined  the  adminis- 
trative functions  of  the  Division.  He  emphasized  that  the 
careless,  indifferent,  and  unscrupulous  person  should  be  con- 
trolled even  to  the  extent  of  absolute  quarantine,  if  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  demand  it. 

"The  Youth  of  To-day:  How  Their  Problems  Are  Being 
Met"  was  the  subject  of  a  symposium  which  marked  the  morn- 
ing session  on  November  20th,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Valeria 
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H.  Parker,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Protective  Measures 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Mr.  Frederick 
Harris  of  the  Publication  Department  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  made  a  stirring 
plea  for  the  older  generation  to  supply  youth  with  the  facts, 
and  then  let  youth  face  its  own  situations  and  solve  its  prob- 
lems entirely  free  from  the  dogmatic  attitudes  of  the  past. 

Miss  Virginia  M.  Murray,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City,  told  of  the  work 
which  her  organization  carries  on  in  all  of  the  large  cities  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  commented  on  various  modern 
problems. 

"We  as  adults,"  she  said,  "are  not  always  understanding 
enough  in  consideration  of  our  children.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  for  youth  to-day  are  due  to  the  lack  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  parents.  The  problems  of  youth  have 
become  more  complex  just  as  the  business  of  living  has  become 
more  complex." 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  rural  isolated  districts  in 
Kentucky  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  bringing  the  mes- 
sage of  social  hygiene  to  their  illiterate,  backward  inhabitants 
was  presented  by  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Corl,  special  lecturer  of 
the  Social  Hygiene  Association  of  Kentucky. 

How  the  colleges  are  increasingly  realizing  their  responsi- 
bility to  handle  in  some  way  the  problem  of  sex-social 
relationships  was  described  by  Mr.  Newell  W.  Edson  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Measures  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association.  He  told  of  the  progress  being  made 
in  integrating  sex  education  in  such  courses  as  hygiene, 
physical  education,  biology,  and  home  economics,  and  of  the 
Association's  lecture  service,  which  reaches  approximately 
100,000  students  a  year. 

Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros,  Director  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Coun- 
cil of  Chicago,  suggested  putting  up  an  ideal  to  youth,  and 
supplying  the  facts  of  science,  philosophy,  and  ethics  to  enable 
youth  to  connect  the  ideal  with  everyday  life. 

Legal  and  protective  measures  were  the  special  topics  for 
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discussion  at  a  luncheon  session  held  at  the  Robert  Treat 
Hotel  on  November  20th.  Hon.  Burdette  G.  Lewis,  Director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  acted  as  chairman.  Mrs.  Mina  C.  Van  Winkle, 
Director  of  the  Woman's  Bureau,  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C.,  told  of  the  accomplishments  of 
policewomen  and  of  the  need  for  more  policewomen,  better 
training,  and  continued  support  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

"  There  is  a  new  awakening  of  civic  consciousness  in  many 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,"  said  Mr.  Bascom  Johnson, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Legal  Measures  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Hygiene  Association,  "due  in  large  measure  to 
the  growing  independence  and  education  of  women."  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  has  acted  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  as 
Director  of  Field  Investigation  for  the  Commission  of  Experts 
on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
explained  that  many  other  countries  are  gradually  closing 
houses  of  prostitution  and  stopping  the  registration  of  prosti- 
tutes, and  are  eagerly  searching  everywhere  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  jproblem.  ' '  They  are  looking  to  America, ' '  said  Mr. 
Johnson,  "to  know  if  the  fourfold  social  hygiene  program  is 
working. ' ' 

The  Medical  Session,  held  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  attracted  a  large  attendance  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  social  workers.  Dr.  Charles  V.  Craster,  Health 
Officer  of  Newark,  presided.  Dr.  A.  J.  Casselman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Disease  Control,  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  described  the  three  main  objectives  of  the 
program  in  New  Jersey  as  the  detection  and  isolation  of 
carriers  of  infection,  adequate  medical  treatment,  and  popular 
education  through  lectures  and  literature.  He  expressed  his 
appreciation  for  the  great  help  New  Jersey  has  received  from 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  in  all  these  fields. 
Following  his  address,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Measures  of  the  Association,  spoke 
briefly. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Keyes,  Professor  of  Urology  of  Cornell  Uni- 
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versity  Medical  School,  discussed  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  gonorrhea,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  women  physicians 
would  more  often  specialize  in  this  field  and  aid  in  the  re- 
search. "The  Horizon  of  Modern  Clinical  Syphilology"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  John  H.  Stokes,  Professor  of 
Dermatology  and  Syphilology  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Stokes  emphasized  the  elusive  character  of 
syphilis  and  urged  a  greater  care  in  the  detection  of  its  vary- 
ing symptoms.  A  set  of  slides,  depicting  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  in  certain  cases,  was  shown  after  the  address.  A  dis- 
cussion followed,  participated  in  by  Dr.  Keyes,  Dr.  Otto 
Lowy,  Dr.  Rachelle  Yarros,  Dr.  A.  Wallhauser,  and  others. 

Continuing  the  optimistic  discussion  of  youth's  possibili- 
ties, Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  Vice-President  of  the  Children's  Welfare 
Federation  of  New  York  City,  addressed  a  general  session  of 
the  Conference  on  Friday  evening  in  Wallace  Hall  on  the  sub- 
ject "Changing  Youth — Changing  Morals." 

"Youth,"  declared  Dr.  Wile,  "is  honest,  youth  is  critical, 
youth  is  revolting  against  social  hypocrisy  and  asking  only  for 
fair-play.  Youth  is  to  be  our  creator  of  a  new  morality." 

Dr.  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  emphasized  the  importance  of  get- 
ting people  to  think  about  problems  of  human  relationship 
and  the  need  of  a  scientific  approach  to  social  hygiene  as  well 
as  to  other  research  problems. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  William  F.  Snow, 
General  Director  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 
and  participants  in  the  discussion  which  followed  the  ad- 
dresses included  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  Evangeline  Young  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts ;  Dr.  Kachelle  Yarros  of  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Dr. 
B.  Franklin  Boyer,  Medical  Director  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness ;  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey, 
Medical  Director  and  Professor  of  Hygiene  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York ;  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer ;  Dr.  Charles 
V.  Craster;  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Everhard,  Chief  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
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Health;  and  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Roloff,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Social  Hygiene  League. 

In  a  thought-challenging  address  on  "Some  Social  Forces 
Affecting  the  Family,"  Dr.  Max  J.  Exner,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Measures  of  the  Association, 
declared  that  the  forces  of  transition  affecting  the  family 
and  the  home  are  not  inherently  good  or  bad.  He  urged  tak- 
ing account  not  only  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  but  also  of 
the  constructive  possibilities  in  these  forces,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  factor 
in  giving  these  forces  constructive  direction  is  education — 
with  particular  emphasis  on  early  and  progressive  education 
for  love,  marriage,  parenthood,  and  social  leadership  with 
respect  to  matters  which  bear  on  the  family  and  the  home. 

Successful  methods  of  introducing  sex  education  in  high 
school  biology,  hygiene,  and  English  courses  were  described 
by  Professor  James  E.  Peabody  of  Morris  High  School,  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Florence  H.  Richards  of  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  Herbert  W.  Smith  of  the 
Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City.  Miss  Ada  L.  Cod- 
dington,  Associate  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Venereal  Dis- 
eases of  the  West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health, 
outlined  the  part  that  sex  education  plays  in  the  general  health 
and  welfare  program,  and  showed  how  social  hygiene  educa- 
tional propaganda  is  being  effectively  spread  in  her  state. 
Professor  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Director  of  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  led  the 
discussion. 

A  new  series  of  colored  charts,  showing  graphically  the 
work  of  the  Association,  was  displayed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Conference,  in  addition  to  an  exhibit  of  social  hygiene 
books,  pamphlets,  and  posters. 
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Students  Want  Social  Hygiene  Instruction. — The  Public  Health  League 
Messenger  of  Washington  carries  an  item  in  its  October  first  number, 
which  states  that  the  students  of  Northwestern  University  have  de- 
clared that  the  "faculty  is  old  and  fogyish,  and  that  sex  hygiene  is 
not  given  sufficient  prominence."  Commenting  on  this,  the  Health 
Messenger  says : 

Sex  is  one  of  the  dominant  instincts  of  human  nature.  Definite  ways  for 
guiding  and  directing  this  impulse  for  the  individual's  success  and  achievement 
and  for  the  social  welfare  are  known.  Every  adolescent  you,th  has  a  right  to 
have  this  knowledge.  Many  colleges  and  normal  schools  including  summer 
schools  now  give  courses  bearing  on  the  problems  and  principles  of  sex  education 
and  those  that  do  not  give  adequate  instruction  in  social  hygiene  may  expect 
in  the  future  to  receive  protests  from  the  student  body. 

Equal  Guardianship  Bill,  Great  Britain. — The  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities  for  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  guardianship  of 
their  children  is  recognized  by  the  British  Parliament  in  a  bill  passed 
recently.  Agitation  for  such  legislation  has  continued  for  years.  The 
new  law  provides  that  in  any  case  coming  before  the  courts  the  child 's 
welfare  shall  be  the  first  consideration.  Mothers  are  given  equal 
rights  with  fathers  in  appointing  guardians  after  the  death  of  either 
parent. 

District  of  Columbia  Druggists  Urge  Support  of  Venereal  Disease  Con- 
trol law. — That  druggists  should  no  more  attempt  to  treat  the  venereal 
diseases  than  they  should  handle  smallpox,  typhoid,  diphtheria,  or 
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similar  ailments  is  the  view  expressed  by  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Retail  Druggists'  Association  in  a  circular 
recently  issued  by  the  committee  to  members  of  the  Association. 
"Druggists  must  realize,"  says  the  committee,  "that  efforts  of  the 
public  health  authorities  have  placed  venereal  diseases  in  the  same 
category  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  typhoid,  yellow  fever,  and  other 
more  or  less  controllable  diseases."  Attention  is  directed  to  the 
venereal  disease  control  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  enacted  by 
Congress  in  February,  1925,  and  the  druggists  of  the  District  are 
urged  to  cooperate  with  the  local  health  department  and  physicians 
in  making  effective  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

American  Student  Health  Association. — The  next  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  take  place  in  New  York  City,  December  29-30,  1925,  and 
it  has  been  arranged  to  coincide  with  the  conference  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  The  conference 
has  been  divided  into  four  sessions  and  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  has  been  invited  to  present  a  paper  on  the  social  hygiene 
program  of  colleges  and  universities  at  the  meeting  on  the  morning 
of  December  29th. 

Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  Appointed  Medical  Director. — The  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  B.  Franklin  Royer  as  Medical  Director  to  the  Committee. 
A  large  part  of  Dr.  Royer's  activity  will  be  spent  in  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  of  North  America  appointed  at  the  June  meeting  of  that 
organization. 

Trained  Negro  Social  Workers  Needed. — Helen  B.  Pendleton  of  the 
Atlanta  School  of  Social  Work  makes  a  plea  in  Social  Forces,  Sep- 
tember, 1925,  for  trained  Negro  social  workers  in  the  rural  South. 
A  study  of  correspondence  between  city  family  welfare  societies  and 
the  rural  districts  from  which  clients  have  come  shows  a  direct  need 
for  trained  rural  case  workers.  Miss  Pendleton  believes  that  "educa- 
tion in  social  work  must  also  extend  to  the  Negro  population  if  we 
want  to  get  anywhere  in  the  task  of  bringing  about  better  under- 
standing and  square  dealing  between  the  races  in  the  South. ' ' 
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Llama  Serum  for  Syphilis  Repudiated. — Articles  have  been  appearing 
in  newspapers  and  reputable  journals  to  the  effect  that  the  llama  has 
been  found  to  be  a  carrier  of  syphilis,  and  that  a  curative  serum  has 
been  produced  for  the  llama,  which  also  offers  some  promise  in  man. 
After  an  investigation  which  was  made  somewhat  later  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  October  17,  1925,  reported  that  a 
number  of  misstatements  have  been  found  in  the  assertions  of  Dr. 
Lancelotti  and  Dr.  Jaureguy  of  Buenos  Aires,  who  announced  before 
the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  that  they  had  inoculated  human 
syphilis  in  the  llama,  these  animals  showing  in  a  few  years  visceral 
and  nervous  lesions.  They  also  described  their  having  secured  serial 
cultures  of  Spirochaeta  pallida,  which,  after  inoculation  in  the  llama, 
yielded  a  serum  curative  of  syphilis  in  this  animal  and  perhaps  also 
in  man.  They  then  went  to  Europe  and  presented  their  work  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  the  Pasteur  Institute,  Genoa,  and  else- 
where, after  which  they  returned  to  South  America,  for  which,  they 
claimed,  their  first  reports  were  reserved.  After  several  months'  delay, 
as  no  report  had  appeared,  the  Society  of  Biology  invited  both  physi- 
cians to  submit  their  evidence.  Later  the  Society  of  Dermatology 
repeated  the  invitation,  but  the  only  answer  was  a  newspaper  tirade 
challenging  the  competence  of  dermatologists  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
the  work.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  been  found,  contrary  to  their  asser- 
tions, that  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  did  not  endorse  their  work, 
but  only  stated  that  it  would  prove  interesting  to  see  it  verified ;  that 
Professor  Muhlens  did  not  see  and  verify  their  cultures;  and  that  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the  serum  was  verified  in  the  Rawson 
Hospital  (Dr.  Seminario's  service). 

Playgrounds  Opened. — The  Mayor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  authorized 
last  June  to  establish  ten  public  playgrounds  for  children  in  open 
squares  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  the  provision  that  he 
might  open  as  many  more  as  he  should  consider  wise.  The  play- 
grounds are  to  be  adequately  equipped  for  gymnastics  and  for  tennis 
and  other  sports,  and  the  cost  will  be  met  by  taxation. 

Marriage  Rate  Declines  in  Virginia. — The  banner  year  for  weddings 
in  Virginia  was  in  1919,  there  having  been  50,904  persons  to  marry 
that  year,  says  an  item  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Monthly,  October, 
1925.  Last  year,  44,354  persons  married  in  Virginia,  which  was 
over  1300  less  than  in  1923.  This  condition  is  also  said  to  be  re- 
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sponsible  for  a  decline  in  the  1925  birth  rate.  Since  North  Carolina 
passed  a  law  requiring  a  physical  examination  of  the  man  before 
securing  a  marriage  license,  the  number  of  persons  applying  to  the 
clerk  in  Greenesville  County,  Virginia,  for  marriage  licenses  has 
increased  considerably.  However,  as  this  is  the  only  border  county 
in  Virginia  in  which  this  situation  exists,  it  is  uncertain  if  it  is 
occasioned  by  the  North  Carolina  law. 

Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  in  Illinois. — The  Illinois  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  in  reporting  on  communicable  diseases  for  the  first 
five  months  of  the  year,  gives  the  following  statement  on  ophthalmia 
neonatorum : 

It  is  almost  discouraging  to  know  that  299  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  babies,  due 
to  the  effects  of  gonorrhea  in  the  parents,  occurred  during  the  first  five  months 
of  this  year.  While  no  case  of  blindness  as  a  result  of  these  cases  has  been 
reported,  there  is  no  excuse  but  ignorance  or  carelessness  for  permitting  the 
disease  and  running  the  risk  of  blindness  in  the  infant. 

A  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  infant's  eyes  at  birth  will  prevent 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  This  precaution  ought  to  be  a  routine  procedure  at 
every  birth.  The  state  health  department  furnished  silver  nitrate  gratuitously. 

Prevention  of  Congenital  Syphilis. — The  Division  of  Social  Hygiene 
of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health  in  Health  News,  No- 
vember 9th,  advocates  blood  Wassermann  tests  as  a  routine  practice 
in  all  cases  of  pregnancy.  In  institutions  where  this  practice  is 
established  syphilis  is  often  diagnosed;  this  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  administration  of  treatment  early  in  pregnancy,  which  is 
highly  efficacious  in  preventing  stillbirths  and  congenital  syphilis. 

A  recent  health  news  release  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  entitled  Care  of  Mothers  Urged  is  as  follows : 

Medical  and  social  leaders  of  France  are  stressing  the  demand  that  expectant 
mothers  should  have  adequate  medical  care,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  essential 
to  make  compulsory  the  early  notification  of  pregnancy,  so  that  venereal  affliction, 
when  present,  may  be  detected  and  the  coincident  danger  to  the  unborn  child 
prevented.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  child  only  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  as  according  to  Professor  A.  Couvelaire,  of  the  Baudelocque  Hospital  of 
Paris,  41  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  infants  during  pregnancy  are  due  to  syphilis. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  number  of  such  deaths  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  timely  examination  and  care  of  expectant  mothers.  Similarly  the 
Conference  of  Venereal  Disease  Control  Officers  of  the  State  Health  Departments 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas, 
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in  December  of  last  year,  urged  that  special  attention  to  all  details  should  be 
given  in  the  treatment  of  women  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  to  the  child. 

National  Contest  for  Playground  Beautification. — To  encourage  the 
beautification  of  America's  playgrounds,  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America  is  conducting  a  contest  with  awards  in 
cash  and  in  nursery  stock  to  be  offered  by  the  Harmon  Foundation. 
Any  playground,  athletic  field,  or  outdoor  space  used  primarily  for 
active  play  and  games  and  administered  by  noncommercial  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  invited  to  enter  the  contest, 
entries  for  which  closed  on  December  1,  1925.  Not  the  most  beautiful 
playgrounds,  but  those  showing  the  greatest  progress  in  beautification 
from  now  until  the  contest  closes  on  November  1,  1926,  when  all 
data  and  photographs  must  be  filed  with  the  Association,  will  win 
the  awards.  The  judges  will  be  expected  to  announce  their  decision 
December  1,  1926,  but  reserve  the  right  to  make  the  announcement 
later  if  circumstances  require. 

Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  in  Italy. — The  establishment  of  a 
National  Bureau  of  Maternity  and  Infant  Welfare  is  proposed  by 
the  Mussolini  government  in  a  bill  submitted  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. Prenatal  and  infant  care,  care  for  needy  and  deserted  mothers, 
and  for  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective  children  would  con- 
stitute part  of  the  activities  of  the  new  bureau. 

Benefits  from  Venereal  Disease  Control. — An  article  in  Hygeia  for 
November,  1925,  speaks  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during 
the  last  seven  years  in  the  solution  of  the  venereal  disease  problem. 
The  topic  of  venereal  disease  is  disappearing  from  the  realm  of 
unmentionable  things  and  is  being  made  a  part  of  general  public 
health  education.  More  and  better  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities 
have  been  developed,  and  venereal  diseases  are  now  being  reported 
along  with  other  dangerous  communicable  diseases.  In  industry  it 
has  been  estimated  that  over  15,000,000  working  days  a  year  are  lost 
by  workers  in  manufacturing  industries  because  of  venereal  infection, 
and  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  the  consequent  loss  of  production, 
there  is  the  cost  of  property  loss  as  a  result  of  industrial  accidents, 
many  of  which  are  traceable  to  venereal  disease.  The  increasing 
interest  of  industry  and  of  organized  labor  in  venereal  disease  control 
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through  government  and  state  activities  is  indicative  of  its  practical 
value.  In  addition  the  burden  of  human  suffering  is  being  made 
lighter  by  the  efforts  to  reduce  venereal  disease.  Specialists  in 
psychiatry  are  aiding  in  solving  the  problem  of  preventing  delin- 
quency, and  the  control  of  syphilis  has  been  declared  "the  first  high 
point  in  preventive  psychiatry." 

Negro  Health  Work  in  Cincinnati. — With  a  Negro  death  rate  double 
that  for  the  white  people,  Cincinnati  has  used  funds  under  the 
Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  to  give  Negro  mothers  and  babies  a  better 
chance  to  live.  Health  centers  and  nursing  visits  to  homes  were 
part  of  the  demonstration  which  will,  it  is  believed,  have  far-reaching 
effect  upon  conditions  among  the  Negro  children  of  the  city. 

New  Secretary  of  Social  Hygiene  Council  of  Montreal. — Miss  Eileen 
O'Brien,  who  has  been  active  both  here  and  in  Europe  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  other  public  health  work,  has  been  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Montreal  Social  Hygiene  Council.  In  1921  Miss  O'Brien  was 
appointed  to  the  Lady  Paget  Mission  in  Czechoslovakia  as  transport 
and  stores  officer.  From  1921  to  1925  she  served  as  Directress  of 
Health  Educational  Units  for  National  Red  Cross  Societies  under 
the  International  League.  Prior  to  taking  up  her  work  in  Montreal 
Miss  O'Brien  spent  seven  months  in  anti-tuberculosis  work  under 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Board  and  some  time  in  Toronto 
observing  public  health  movements  giving  particular  attention  to 
child  welfare  and  social  hygiene. 

Hospitals  and  Venereal  Disease  Control. — That  hospitals  may  function 
effectively  in  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  is  the  substance  of 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  October  number  of  The  Modern  Hospital. 
Says  the  editor:  "One  specific  part  of  the  public  health  program  in 
which  hospitals  could  and  should  actively  engage  is  in  the  control 
of  venereal  diseases.  In  no  particular  is  there  a  greater  opportunity 
to  do  educational  work  and  certainly  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal 
infections  much  may  be  accomplished  if  the  work  is  thoroughly  done. ' ' 
The  work  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  through  its 
Division  of  Venereal  Diseases  is  commented  upon  as  being  "largely 
responsible  for  the  awakening  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  actual  and  potential  dangers  that  the  continuance  of  these  diseases 
constitutes." 

Hospitals  can  render  invaluable  assistance  to  state,  city,  and  county 
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health  departments  by  giving  the  general  public  information  regard- 
ing this  gigantic  health  problem.  With  that  end  in  view,  not  only 
hospital  superintendents  and  the  medical  staff,  but  nurses,  social 
workers,  and  others  coming  in  contact  with  the  sick  should  be  edu- 
cated to  the  point  where  they  will  assist  in  promoting  this  valuable 
public  health  activity.  "Here,"  concludes  the  editor,  "is  a  piece  of 
work  and  a  responsibility  that  the  hospital  field  should  and  must 
meet  at  once." 

New  Zealand's  Infant  Mortality. — A  new  world-record  infant  mor- 
tality rate  of  40  per  1000  live  births  was  made  in  New  Zealand  in 
1924,  according  to  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Society  for  the  Health 
of  Women  and  Children.  The  death  rate  of  babies  under  one  month 
old  was  24  per  1000  in  1924,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent  from  the  average 
for  the  preceding  five  years. 

Social  Hygiene  in  Ohio. — The  executive  work  of  the  Ohio  Social 
Hygiene  Council  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Ohio  Public  Health 
Association.  Dr.  Robert  G.  Paterson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Public  Health  Association,  now  is  in  charge  of  the  program  of  the 
Council.  Miss  Permelia  Shields,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in 
social  hygiene  work,  has  been  appointed  Field  Secretary,  and  an 
active  educational  campaign  of  work  is  being  organized. 

Child  Welfare,  Canada. — Physical  and  mental  health  for  all  children, 
efficient  care  of  problem  children,  better  child  labor  conditions,  and 
adequate  educational  and  recreational  facilities  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare  for  the  next  five  years.  A 
five-year  program  of  minimum  standards  of  accomplishment  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  conference  in  Ottawa  from  September 
28  to  October  1,  1925. 

ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

On  November  llth,  Dr.  Walter  M.  Brunet  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Measures  spoke  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York 
City  on  the  cooperation  between  clinics  and  the  health  department 
in  dealing  with  the  venereal  diseases.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number 
of  joint  meetings  for  clinic  and  dispensary  workers  arranged  by  the 
Associated  Out-Patients  Clinics,  the  Associated  Tuberculosis  Clinics, 
and  the  New  York  Heart  Association.  Special  group  meetings  per- 
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taining  to   their   own   subjects   are   also   being   held   by    the   three 
organizations  responsible  for  this  series  of  lectures. 


Between  October  12th  and  November  20th,  Dr.  Edith  Hale  Swift 
of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures  gave  four  lecture  courses 
in  social  hygiene  in  Kansas  City  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kansas 
City  Social  Hygiene  Society  and  the  Kansas  City  Council  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  courses  consisted  of  six  lectures  on  leadership  in 
social  hygiene,  six  lectures  for  parents,  six  for  pre-school  mothers, 
and  an  extension  course  in  social  hygiene  sponsored  by  the  parent- 
teacher  associations  of  several  schools. 


Bequests  have  been  so  urgent  and  so  numerous  for  reprints  of 
Love  in  the  Making:  A  Talk  for  Older  Boys,  written  by  Newell  W. 
Edson  and  published  in  the  May,  1925,  issue  of  the  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL 
HYGIENE,  that  the  Association  has  found  it  advisable  to  print  the 
article  in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  now  ready  for  distribution  and  ac- 
cumulated orders  are  being  filled.  Numerous  letters  received  after 
this  paper  was  first  published  show  the  universal  appeal  which  it 
made.  A  prominent  educator  wrote : 

"As  principal  of  a  large  high  school,  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Edson 's  article,  Love  in  the  Making.  It  is 
the  most  sane  and  wholesome  definition  of  real  love  .  .  .  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  wish  that  every  young  man  and  woman  in  the 
world  might  read  it.  .  .  ." 

A  proofreader,  who  was  the  first  to  see  the  article  in  print,  pinned 
a  note  on  the  proof  which  read  as  follows : 

"In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  proofreader,  this  article  should  be 
reprinted  in  a  large  edition  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  college, 
high  school,  and  eigthth  grade  grammar  school  student,  boy  and 
girl  alike,  in  the  United  States;  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
reading  rooms;  in  town  libraries — everywhere  the  youths  may  be 
found.  Its  ideas  are  excellent  and  are  presented  in  a  way  to  make 
an  appeal  that  cannot  be  matched  by  less  or  greater  f orcef ulness. " 

#     *     *     * 

At  the  request  of  the  Missouri  State  Association  of  Negro  Teachers 
which  held  a  conference  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  November  llth  to  13th, 
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Mr.  Franklin  0.  Nichols  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  went  to  address  their 
Friday  afternoon  meeting,  his  subject  being  "The  Significance  of 
the  Sex  Factor  in  Education." 


A  radio  talk  on  "The  Youth  of  To-day"  was  given  by  Mr.  Newell 
W.  Edson  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Measures  on  November 
10th  at  4:30  P.M.  This  lecture  was  one  of  a  series  arranged  by  the 
Women's  League  of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America. 


THE  FORUM 

The  JOURNAL  will  publish  selected  letters  or  excerpts  considered  of  general 
interest,  assuming  no  responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  therein.  Com- 
munications must  be  signed,  but  publication  of  signatures  will  be  withheld  when 
so  requested. 

November  20,  1925. 
To  the  Editor: 

It  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  such  a  question  as  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court  has  no  proper  place  in  the 
JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE.  But  we  feel,  and  we  think  you  will 
agree  with  us,  that  the  matter  of  international  relations  is  not  actually 
remote  from  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  Your  organization,  in  its  work  for  public  health  and 
social  betterment,  undoubtedly  sees  at  close  range  the  destructive 
influences  of  war.  The  excellent  results  you  may  have  worked  a 
long  time  to  achieve  are  almost  certain  to  be  completely  broken  down 
by  a  war. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  World  Court  can  insure  peace.  It  is  as 
yet  an  elementary  judicial  institution.  It  is  not  all-powerful  to  pre- 
vent war.  It  is,  however,  the  only  existing  mechanism  for  submitting 
questions  in  dispute  between  nations  to  the  process  of  law  instead 
of  war  and  to  that  degree  it  is  the  first  practical  step  in  the  long 
and  arduous  process  of  "outlawing  war." 

Hundreds  of  organizations  throughout  the  country  have,  during 
the  past  few  months,  considered  the  question  of  United  States'  ad- 
herence to  the  World  Court  and  have  adopted  definite  resolutions 
urging  action  on  the  question  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Senate. 
This  action  has  been  taken  not  only  by  those  organizations  which  are 
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as  a  matter  of  course  interested  in  this  subject,  but  by  groups  formed 
for  highly  specific  purposes  as  well.  The  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  the  New  Mexico  Medical 
Association,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  the  Ohio  Society  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  National  Council  of  Education  are  on  this  list — to  mention  only 
a  few. 

The  Senate  agreed  last  March,  by  a  vote  of  77  to  2,  to  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  World  Court  on  December  17th.  There  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  support  for  the  Court  in  official  circles  and  through- 
out the  country.  The  House  of  Representatives  (which  does  not 
usually  urge  action  upon  the  Senate)  passed  a  resolution  last  spring, 
expressing  its  "earnest  desire"  for  early  adherence  to  the  World 
Court  on  the  Harding-Hughes- Coolidge  terms.  Recent  informal  polls 
of  the  Senate  indicate  that  on  a  record  vote  the  requisite  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  would  vote  "Aye."  President  Coolidge  has  repeatedly 
indorsed  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  World  Court  and 
he  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Times  last  summer  as  saying  that 
he  will  call  for  affirmative  action  on  the  World  Court  this  winter 
"in  no  uncertain  terms." 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  evidence  of  strong  popular  desire 
for  discussion  and  settlement  of  the  question  in  the  Senate.  Even 
those  opposed  to  the  Court  itself  feel  that  the  matter  should  be  fully 
debated  and  voted  upon.  After  all,  it  has  been  almost  three  years 
since  President  Harding  first  urged  the  adherence  of  the  United 
States  to  the  World  Court. 

Most  of  the  larger  cities  and  countless  towns  and  villages  are 
planning  to  hold  community  mass  meetings  before  December  17th 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  public  opinion  on  this 
important  question.  Boston,  Rochester,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Denver,  Boise  and  Pocatello  (Idaho),  Portland,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  are  a  few  of  the  cities  in  which  World 
Court  meetings  are  under  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ESTHER  EVERETT  LAPE 

Member  in  charge. 
The  American  Foundation  Maintaining 

The  American  Peace  Award. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  HUMAN  SOCIETY.  By  Franklin  Henry 
Giddings,  Ph.D.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1924.  247  p.  $2.00. 

In  his  introduction  to  Benjamin  Kidd's  Science  of  Power,  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  classifies  Kidd  among  those  "minds  not  constituted 
for  inductive  scientific  research  which,  nevertheless,  provoke  and 
promote  it  by  ingenious  speculation  or  by  daring  hypothesis,  or  even 
by  challenge  of  accepted  doctrines."  He  neglected  to  state  that 
Giddings  himself,  of  all  sociologists,  is  preeminently  the  mind  best 
constituted  for  inductive  scientific  research.  In  his  Inductive  Soci- 
ology (1901)  he  laid  the  foundation  for  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  how  scientific  method  might  be  made  to  serve  the  transformation 
of  the  embryo  discipline  into  an  exact  science.  In  multifold  con- 
tributions to  statistical,  psychological,  and  sociological  publications 
he  has  expanded  varied  corners  of  the  movement.  Most  of  all,  by 
his  rigorous  insistence  on  objectivity  in  his  seminars  and  by  the 
cumulative  force  of  his  encyclopedic  knowledge,  he  has  exercised  a 
profound  and  wide-reaching  influence  on  the  younger  sociologists  of 
America. 

Professor  Giddings'  new  book,  like  his  last  previous  one,  has  ap- 
peared in  part  in  magazines,  chiefly  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 
and  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  this  thought-provoking  contemporary, 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  that  the  Scientific  Study 
of  Human  Society  is  published.  The  attempt  of  the  book  is  three- 
fold: (1)  To  construct  a  framework  and  a  habit  of  thinking  in 
scientific  societal  categories;  (2)  to  indicate  certain  ingenious  and 
fruitful  devices  of  measurement,  without  duplicating  the  existing 
statistical  manuals;  (3)  to  suggest  some  types  and  topics  of  investiga- 
tion which  seem  to  Giddings  to  lie  close  to  the  heart  of  the  legitimate 
province  of  sociology. 

In  attacking  the  first  aim  he  treats  of  "societal  patterns,"  "vari- 
ables," and  "facts,5  culminating  in  elaborate  schemes  of  "genesis" 
and  "variability."  Much  of  this  material  deals  with  definitions  and 
their  grouping  into  a  few  fundamental  theorems.  It  is  couched  in  a 
terminology  which  seems  unnecessarily  technical  at  first  blush.  But 
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its  obscurity  is  largely  due  to  the  fuzziness  of  our  slovenly  mental 
ways.  In  a  Giddings  definition  there  is  no  lost  motion.  Every  word 
is  essential  to  the  completeness  and  exactness  of  his  meaning,  e.g. : 
"Factors  that  are  difficult  to  imagine  and  so  to  know  pictorially, 
but  which  we  can  know  conceptually,  and  which  are  present  in  every 
pattern,  are  the  dynamic  ones.  They  are  the  factors  of  motion, 
change,  doing." 

In  addition  to  the  usual  statistical  measures  of  central  tendency 
and  of  "spread"  or  variation,  Giddings  develops  formulae  for  co- 
efficients of  inequality,  contingency,  concurrence,  solidarity,  variga- 
tion,  constraint,  and  other  conditions. 

Finally  he  sketches  what  might  and  should  be  done  toward  a  truly 
scientific  investigation  of  social  facts.  His  analyses  of  "pluralistic 
reactions,"  such  as  a  birth  control  meeting,  are  typical  of  this  trend, 
as  are  those  of  the  leisure-time  activities  of  individuals.  The  sig- 
nificance of  such  casual  groups,  says  Giddings,  is  coterminous  with 
sociology.  It  is  when  these  groups  are  consciously  acted  upon  with  a 
view  to  influencing  conduct  or  environment  that  we  enter  the  field 
of  social  work  and  begin  to  see  the  weight  of  Giddings'  thesis.  Here 
he  rises  to  sharp  invective  that  every  social  worker  can  profitably 
take  to  heart.  Giddings  has  convictions,  on  some  topics,  bordering 
on  the  emotional,  but  they  are  usually  salutary  purges  of  much  that 
is  too  often  slurred  over.  The  activities  of  a  prison  reform  organiza- 
tion, of  a  Christian  association,  of  a  metropolitan  church — all  innocent 
of  thought-out  aim,  of  sound  technique,  of  check-up  or  investigation — 
deservedly  draw  his  scorn.  "I  want  to  believe,"  he  says,  "that 
social  work  is  more  intelligently  and  more  responsibly  conducted" 
than  this.  But  he  is  convinced  that  our  social  workers  and  our  uplift 
organizations  do  not  know  what  results  they  are  getting,  and  by  what 
methods  they  are  getting  them,  in  the  same  sense  as  does  a  well- 
managed  business  corporation. 

From  the  chapter  on  "Exploration  and  Survey"  we  quote  one 
passage  to  indicate  Giddings'  conception  of  the  raw  material  of 
genuine  sociology : 

A  survey  that  could  properly  be  described  as  social  .  .  .  would  ascertain 
and  disclose  prevailing,  unusual,  and  peculiar  stimulations  and  responses,  exhibited 
in  multi-individual  behavior;  habits  of  association  and  of  co-activity,  especially 
the  variate  forms;  common  excitements  and  uncommon  outbreaks,  and  their 
causes;  persisting  folk-ways,  changing  ones,  and  new  ones;  controversies  and 
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deliberations;  cultural  conflicts;  group  and  class  struggles;  variate  forms  of 
leadership  and  of  organization;  social  work  and  societal  engineering;  status  and 
its  variability;  the  variability  of  coercion,  including  intimidation  and  bullying; 
the  variability  of  liberty,  and  the  clash  of  liberty  with  coercion ;  the  variability 
of  such  ameliorations  of  life  as  security  and  abundance;  the  variability  of 
viable  departures  from  type;  the  variability  of  socialization,  as  shown  by  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  prevailing  vice  and  crime;  and  the  variation  of  individua- 
tion,  and  of  adequacy. 

Such  an  essentially  "social"  survey  has  never  yet  been  made. 
Only  by  rare  intellectual  conscientiousness  will  social  workers  learn 
the  necessity  of  such  studies.  They  can  make  a  good  beginning  by 
reading  this  book.  KENNETH  M.  GOULD. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

THE  CHILD,  THE  CLINIC,  AND  THE  COURT.  A  group  of  papers  by 
twenty-seven  different  authors.  New  York:  The  New  Republic, 
1925.  344  p.  $1.00. 

The  papers  were  presented  at  a  joint  commemoration  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  first  Juvenile  Court  and  the  fifteenth  anni- 
versary of  the  first  Psychopathic  Institute  held  in  Chicago  in  January, 
1925.  The  list  of  authors  includes  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  judges, 
probation  officers,  and  other  men  and  women  with  knowledge  gained 
from  scientific  research  and  experience. 

The  subject  matter  is  divided  into  three  parts:  I.  The  Personality 
of  the  Child;  II.  The  Clinic  and  a  Symposium  on  Fundamental  Be- 
havior; III.  The  Court.  The  articles  vary  in  style  from  informal 
"talks"  in  the  first  person  to  formal  presentations  of  lists,  dates,  and 
statistics  regarding  the  history  of  the  work. 

The  worker  interested  in  the  child  at  the  clinic  and  in  the  court 
will  learn  that  in  other  cities  there  are  clinics  and  courts — problems 
of  Johnny  and  Mary  and  George  to  be  solved  elsewhere.  Specific 
cases  about  whom  the  authors  tell  are  abundant.  The  worker  will 
learn  little  that  is  new,  little  that  will  help  her  or  him  in  solving 
problems. 

No  one  will  agree  with  all  that  is  said  by  the  twenty-seven  different 
authors.  One  of  the  paragraphs  which  will  cause  considerable  dis- 
agreement among  readers  will  be  that  by  Dr.  Adler:  "The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  probably  could  not  get  along  without  the 
feeble-minded.  They  do  the  world's  work.  You  are  aware  how 
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much  of  the  work  of  the  army  was  done  by  the  feeble-minded. ' '    This 
paragraph  needs  explanation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  publishers  should  have  allowed  the  ma- 
terial to  go  to  press  without  careful  proofreading.  The  name  of 
one  of  the  authors  is  misspelt;  the  Binet  test  is  referred  to  as  the 
B  and  A  test.  EDITH  MULHALL  ACHILLES. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

PERSONAL  HYGIENE  APPLIED.  By  Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  M.D. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1925. 
Second  edition.  414  p.  $2.00. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  human  life  through 
information  of  a  practical  nature  concerning  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  and  the  application  of  these  principles  in  daily  life.  Health 
is  defined  by  the  author  as  the  quality  of  life  that  renders  the 
individual  fit  to  live  most  and  to  serve  best. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  on  the  meaning  of  health,  Dr.  Williams 
rightly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  physical  aspects  of  health  must 
be  interpreted  along  with  the  mental  and  social.  He  states  that  to 
achieve  vitality,  strength,  and  personal  efficiency,  costs  something 
that  must  be  taken  from  work,  from  instinctive  pleasures,  or  from 
indulgence  of  unwholesome  habits,  and  there  is  no  way  "to  beat  the 
game"  of  life.  "Leaders  and  teachers  everywhere  are  stressing  in 
their  lives  and  in  their  works  social  responsibility."  This  sense  of 
social  responsibility  has  inspired  great  leaders  to  define  health  in  terms 
of  living,  as  it  should  be  defined. 

The  book  is  divided  into  14  chapters,  dealing  with  the  health 
problem  in  its  various  aspects :  human  conduct  and  ideals ;  the  biologic 
basis  of  life ;  science  and  attitudes ;  and  hygiene  of  the  muscular  and 
skeletal  systems,  of  nutrition  of  the  mouth,  eye,  and  ear,  of  the 
respiratory,  circulatory,  excretory,  and  nervous  systems;  as  well  as 
the  hygiene  of  the  sexual  aspects  of  life  and  the  prevention  of  specific 
diseases.  "The  finest  forms  of  life  can  develop  only  where  work, 
play,  friendships,  love,  and  worship  are  continually  expressed  in  fine 
forms  and  under  high  standards." 

IRA  V.  HISCOCK. 

TALE  UNIVERSITY,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  B.  WRIGHT.  By  George  Stewart,  Jr.  New  York : 
Association  Press,  1925.  250  p.  $3.00. 

This  biography  is  an  unusually  interesting  life  story  of  a  man  who, 
as  the  author  says,  ' '  for  twenty-four  years  was  the  strongest  influence 
for  Christian  living  of  any  man  of  his  day,  among  the  undergraduates 
of  Yale. ' '  The  quotation,  ' '  like  father,  like  son, ' '  had  a  real  applica- 
tion in  his  case,  as  Henry  Parks  Wright,  the  father,  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  Dean  of  Yale  College,  and  among  the  best  loved  educators 
who  ever  dwelt  and  taught  in  the  old  Elm  City. 

During  his  long  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  Christian  Methods  in 
Yale  University,  Professor  Henry  B.  Wright  laid  great  stress  on 
social  hygiene  principles  and  his  use  in  classes  of  literature  prepared 
by  the  National  Association  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  satisfaction  to 
those  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  this  material. 

Constantly  promoting  higher  ethical  standards,  and  practicing  as 
he  preached ;  giving  unselfishly  of  his  own  moderate  financial  resources 
to  benefit  others;  a  leader,  not  alone  within  university  walls,  but  in 
every  movement  promising  social  progress;  these  are  but  few  of  the 
many  aspects  of  a  life  devoted  to  service  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Truly,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says,  Henry  Wright  had  "the  genius  of 
making  religion  attractive,  and  clean  living  more  desirable  than 
audacity  and  indiscretion. "  As  an  humble  recipient  of  much  sympa- 
thetic and  wise  counsel  from  his  lips,  the  reviewer  gives  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  privilege  of  having  known  this  true  disciple  of  Him 
who  taught  near  Galilee. 

For  inspirational  reading  we  have  seen  no  book  in  recent  years 
more  worthy  of  commendation. 

R.  H.  B. 

BRIEFER  COMMENT 

SYSTEMS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE.  By  Howard  W.  Odum  and  D.  W.  Willard. 
Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1925.  302  p.  $2.00. 

This  manual  will  be  of  interest  and  value  not  only  to  public  health  workers 
but  to  all  legislators,  civic  and  social  agencies,  and  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  part  of  the  government  which  deals  with  the  problems  of  public  welfare. 

This  volume  attemps  to  meet  a  demand  for  comprehensive  information  con- 
cerning the  scope,  organization,  and  administration  of  state  systems  of  public 
welfare  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  number  of  charts  which  have  been 
brought  up  to  1925.  Unfortunately,  the  book  has  no  index. 
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EYESIGHT  CONSERVATION  SURVEY.  Compiled  by  Joshua  Eyre  Hannum.  New 
York:  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of  America,  1925.  Bulletin  7. 
219  p.  $1.00. 

In  this  survey  there  have  been  condensed  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  study, 
comprising  a  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  field  since  1914,  and  the  results 
of  original  research  and  investigations  conducted  by  the  Council.  Here  are 
shown  the  results  of  studies  of  the  statutory  provisions  of  all  states  relating 
to  vision  tests  of  school  children  and  surveys  of  the  public  school  systems  of 
many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  normal  schools, 
teachers'  colleges,  universities,  and  industrial  and  commercial  establishments. 

The  book  contains  a  sixteen-page  classified  bibliography  and  a  full  index. 
COMMONWEALTH  FUND  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY.   Progress 
Eeport.    New  York:    Joint  Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency, 
1925.    47  p. 

This  report  gives  a  brief  history  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  th« 
Prevention  of  Delinquency  from  its  origin  in  1921  to  September  of  this  year. 
It  will  be  found  of  considerable  value  to  those  interested  in  efforts  to  understand 
and  help  children  who  present  behavior  problems.  The  report  takes  up  the  work 
of  the  four  organizations  participating  in  the  program:  The  New  York  School 
for  Social  Work  and  its  Bureau  of  Children's  Guidance;  The  Division  on  the 
Prevention  of  Delinquency  of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene;  The 
National  Committee  on  Preventing  Delinquency. 

LAWS  EELATING  TO  SEX  OFFENSES  AGAINST  CHILDREN.    By  Eeuben  Oppenheimer 
and  Lulu  L.  Eckman.    U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children 's  Bureau.   Publi- 
cation No.  145.    Washington,  D.  C. :    Government  Printing  Office,  1925.     74  p. 
The  first   part    of   this   bulletin    considers   the    "  Age-of -Consent   Laws"    and 
punishment  of  offense  arranged  by  states,  and  then  follows  an  analytical  subject 
index  of  laws  relating  to  sex  offenses   against   children   and  text   of  the  state 
alphabetically  arranged  by  states. 

PUBLICATIONS  EECEIVED 

Under  this  head  the  JOURNAL  or  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  lists  publications  received 
and  not  reviewed.  Those  which  fall  sufficiently  within  its  field  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  its  readers  to  warrant  comment  witt  ~be  reviewed  in  later 
issues. 

ADOPTION  LAWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  Summary  of  the  Development  of 
Adoption  Legislation  and  Significant  Features  of  Adoption  Statutes,  with 
the  Text  of  Selected  Laws.  By  Emelyn  Foster  Peck.  Bureau  Publication 
No.  148.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1925.  51  p. 

BASIS  OF  EACIAL  ADJUSTMENT,  THE.  By  Thomas  Jackson  Woofter,  Jr.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1925.  258  p. 

BYWAYS  TO  HEALTH.  Detouring  the  Scrap-heap.  By  Thomas  D.  Wood  and 
Theresa  Dansdill.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1925.  198  p. 
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END  KESULTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER.     By  L.  Duncaii  Bulkley, 

M.D.     Keprinted  from  Cancer,  Vol.  3,  No.   1,  October,  1925.     New  York: 

Cancer  Publishing  Company,  1925.     16  p. 
ESSAYS    IN    PSYCHOPATHOLOGY.      By    William    A.    White,    M.D.      Washington: 
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HOUSE  THAT  HEALTH  BUILT,  THE.     A  Eeport  of  the  First  Three  Years'  Work 

of  the   East   Harlem   Health   Center   Demonstrations.     Prepared   under   the 

direction   of   Kenneth   D.   Widdemer,   Executive   Officer.     New   York:     East 

Harlem  Health  Center,  1925.     98  p. 
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